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ian Church, compoſed with . taſte, . | 
dour, drawn, with uncommon diſcernm | 
beſt ſources, enriched | ; 
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attract the bee mary, 
curioſity | the j icious and * 
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dy, i h. any comp 2 
its revalutions, its dr Tr | I 
ut the deviations r 

> frequent among all orders | 
aim, of any P know, wh KR 
is pointed as. far as 5 | 


a Some time after I had auderiaken. this | tranſlator „ I was” 1 
zee Biſhop of Glougeſter, in which he was ſo good asto teſtify his appro! of my aud . . 
0 ſpeak of he work I here offer to the public in an Engliſh dreſs; in the ving manner: _—_ 
| bendium is excellent, the method admirable; in „ ſport, the only one d:ſerwing the name 8 | 
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„ wi , TRANSLATOR'SIPREFACE. 5 
1 1755 modeſty would permit, in the enſuing Preface of its juſtly cele- 
1 pPrated author. The reputation of this great man is very well M 
3 known. His noble birth fermed to open to his ambition a fair: 
3 path to civil promotion; but his zeal for the intereſts of religion, 1 
A lis inſatiable thirſt after knowledge, and more eſpecially his pre- 9 
[| ©  _-— dominant taſte for, ſacred litgratu induced him to conſecrate his = 
admirable talents to the ſeryice of thethurch. The German/uni- 9 
verſities loaded him with literary honours. The king of Denmark N 
invited him to ſettle at Copenhagen. The duke of Brumſwicꝶ called 1 
him from thence to He/m/tad?, Where he received the marks of 1 
diſtinction due to his eminent abilities; filled, with applauſe, the 
5 | academical chair of divinity ; was honoured with the character G 
. 4 eccleſiaſtical counſellor to that reſpectable court; and preſided over 
lſlhe feminaries of learning in the dutehy of Molfembuttle and the 
= principality of Blakenburg.” When the late king formed the deſigh + 
7 of giving an uncommon degree of luſtre to the Univerſity of 
=. Gottingen, by filling it with men of the firſt rank in the literary, © 
| . World, ſuch as a HALLER, a GRESNER, and a MicHAEL1s, Pr. 
1 ” MoskEIM was deemed worthy to appear at the head of that famous 
1 ſ eat of learning in the quality of chancellor, and here he died, uni- 
3 verſally lamented, in the year 175 5, and in the ſixty-firſt year of his 
1 "age. In depth of judgment, in extent of learning, in the powers of 
_ N noble and maſculine eloquence; in purity of taſte, and in a la- 
| 
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borious application to all the various branches of erudition and phi- = 
hy, he had certainly very few ſuperiors. ' His Latin tranſlation * 


b ; d * \ | 
1 loſo 


1 o 


N celebrated Dr. CVD wok FTH's Iutellectual Sy/tem of the Uni- == 
al 110 | verſe, enriched' with large annotations, diſcovered: ſuch a profound 7 
4 | àcquaintance with ancient philoſophy and erudition, as juſtly ex- 1 
1 9 Cited the admiration of the learned world. His ingenious illuſtrak 
I! 1 tions of the ſacred writings, his ſucceſsful labours in the defence of 
| - C,hriſtianity, and the light he caſt upon the hiſtory of religion and 
s } | ee Sg: dd eve ao Þ rye er . We : Ad y 2 +: To * 1 
| | philoſophy by his uninterrupted” reſearches, appear in a multitude 
| \ pf volumes, which are deſervedly placed among the moſt valuable 
of an Eeclgſaſtical Hiftory. It deſerves, and needs, frequent notes. I hope this eminent prope will 
| | 4 take 2 my placing here a teſtimony that was not deſigned, to be produced in this public 
manner. It is, however, ſo adapted to give thoſe Who examine recommendations with diſcern- | 
9 ment a favorable notion of the following work, that. I could not think of ſuppreſſing it. It is 
Fog _ uſual, in publiſhing certain ancient authors, to prefix to them the encomiums they have been ho- 
- noured with by.thoſe whoſe authority is reſpected in the republic of letters. _ I adopt this cuſtom 
to far as to mention one. teſtimony 3 — more would be unneceſſary ; the teſtimony of a Wargus- 
1 rTõoO0s is abundantly ſufficient to anſwer Wenn and will be juſtly looked upon as equivalent 
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public, will undoubtedly: 
* 


dlettefs. 
bowing tranſſation, is a point that mult 


1 | 4 
fol- 
thoſe who ſhall think proper. to peruſe it with attention. Te 112 


with the ſtricteſt truth, that I have ſpared no pains to fende Tr! 
ceptance; and this conſideration gives me 


* 


may find in it. , Lhave endeavoured to render my tra 


able liberties with my author, and followed the pirit of his narrative 
without adhering ſtrictly to the letter. Where, indeed, the Latin 


"3 ſhould not have thought ſuch freedom pardonable. The tranſlation 
8 of a claſſic author, ike the copy of a capital picture, muſt exhibit - 
N not only the ſubject, but alſo the manner of the original; this rule, 
however, is not applicable to the work now under conſideration. | 
The reader will eafily diſtinguiſh the additional Notes of the ; 
Tranſlator from the original ones of the Author; the references to. 
the latter being included in crotebets only, as thus [a], [5];. thoſe: 
to the former in parentbeſes likewiſe, thus, (a), [(S), with a cratebet | 
at the beginning, as well as the end, of each reſpective note [(a) . ] | _” 
1 My diſtance from the preſs has prevented. my eorrecting ſonmm 
= errors committed by the printer, which are not, however, either 
0 numerous or important. One of the principal is the running title, 
viz. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSO PHV, which is continued 4 
on the right-hand page without interruption from the beginning of 26 2 
the firſt volume to p. 549. The impropriety of this will be eafily 1 
bbſerved by the reader, as the State f ig is the ſubject of 
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| different editions of the Elements of the C Mian Hi 
ſa] met wi Juch a favorable reception from the pub- RY: 
_ and the demand for them was ſo great, that 8 
fred eurnedtly it to ve a a new — of the ſame work improved and e 
enlarged, nd thus ſtill more worthy of its gracious acceptance. | 
The other occupations in which I was en gag d | 8 
tio . arg 4 eee in the correction and aug- : 
ch I myſelf perceived fo many 1 N F 
or a long time, to his earneſt { | 


every reſf 
15 inte certain Periode; 3 


| poſlible: to execiite des gn en dopt - | | 
nd. . — 


[(a) A ſmall work publiſhed by Dr, Mosnzlu, many years ago, in tx wo volumes, 127 : 
| form 


&. $i - j es FT LON 
, N lh | 3 FE | ; „ 
I wh... AUT HO NS PIR EF ACE. 
— 11 | . form entire, and made it my principal buſineſs to correct, improve 
11 and augment it in ſuch a manner, as to render it more inſtructive 
4 | and een be e . 
| My principal care” has been employed in eſtabliſhing upon the 
RE < moſt ſolid foundations, and confirming by the meſt reſpectable au- 
ʒM»² OT thority, the credit of the facts related in this Hiſtory. For this 
f * IM: | purpoſe, I have drawn from che fountain-head, and have gone to 
TS : thoſe genuine ſources from whence the pure and uncorrupted 
IH  '*  - ftreams of evidence flow. I have conſulted the beſt authors of 
n e rery age, and chiefly thoſe who were contemporary with the 
«ͤ __* © ©" Wwents hey rela, oe lived. near the: periods in which they h 
1  pened; and I have endeavoured to report their contents with 
= revity, perſpicuity, and preciſion. Abbreviators do, generally 
- | | ſpeaking, little niore than reduce to a ſhort: and narrow compass 
Tn ©, | ſe large bodies of hiſtory, that have been compiled from original 
1 authors; this method may be, in ſome meaſure, juſtified by ſeveral 
13 reaſons, and therefore is not to be entirely diſapproved. Friim 
LY hence nevertheleſs it happens, that the errors, which alinoſt- alw 
1 — | large and voluminous productions, are propagated with 
| | | lacility, and, paſſing from one book into many, are unbappily 
1 handed down fem age to age. This I had formerly obſerved in 
1 ſeveral abridgments; and I had lately the mortification to. find ſome 
1 . inſtance of this in my own work, thi I examined it by the pure 
|| 1 = lamp of antiquity, and compared it with thoſe original records that 
= - are «conſidered as the genuine ſources: of ſacred. hiſtory. It was 
| p | 155 —_ that I perceived the danger of confiding implicitly even in 
. „ tmoſe who are the: moſt / generaliy eſteemed on account of their 
þ in LO fidelity, penetration, and diligence ; and it was then alſo,” that I 
2 =— became nfible of the neceſſity of adding, ſuppreſſing, changing, 
e and correcting ſeveral things in the ſmall work which I formerly 
/ we | publiſhed, and which has don already mentioned. In the execu- 
tion of this neceſſary taſk; I can affirm with truth, bet 1 un not 
| "WM been wanting in perſeverance, induſt 
1 =. all theſe it is extremely difficult to avoid miſtakes pf every Midge a8 
| © > thoſe who are acquainted with the nature of hiſtorical reſearches 
| 3 abundantly know. How far I have approached to that inacceſſible 
Wo + - f degree of enactneſs, which is chargeable with no error, muſt be 
- left to the deceiſion of thoſe whioſe extenſive. knowledge: of the 
Chriſtian hiſtory entitles them to pronounce judgment in his mats. 
| | That ſuck may judge with the more 5 1 haye 
| 5 5 | | 
85 33 7 : | 
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the authors who have been my guides; and, if I have in any * 488 5 
ſpect miſrepreſented their accounts or their ſentiments, I muſt conn  * 


feſs. that I am much miore inexcuſable than ſome other hiſtorians, 
who have met with and deſerved: the ſame. reproach, ſince I have 
eruſed with attention and compared with each other the various 
authors to whoſe teſtimony I appeal, having formed a reſolution of 
truſting to no Wuthatity inferior to that of the original ſources of EF 
hiſtorical truth. 5 
In order to execute, with Sans, degree of ſucceſs, the deſign I . lat 
formed of rendering my abridgment more perfect, and of giving the 
hiſtory of the church as it ſtands in the moſt authentic records and 
in the writings of thoſe whoſe authority is moſt reſpectable, I found 
myſelf obliged to make many changes and additions. Theſe will 
be viſible through the whole of the following work, but more eſpe- 135 
cially in the THIRD Book, which comprehends the hiſtory of te +1 
_ Chriſtian, and particularly of the Latin or Weſtern church, from: 216 8.4 
CHARLEMAGNE to the riſe of LuTHER and the commencement of 
the Reformation. This period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, though it 
abound with ſhining examples; though it be unſpeakably uſeful as 
a key to the knowledge of the political, as well as religious, ſtate 
of Europe; though it be ſingularly adapted to unfold the origin ana 
explain the reaſons of many modern tranſactions, has e 
been hitherto treated with leſs perſpieuity, ſolidity, and elegance, 1 
than any other branch of the hiſtory of the church. The. number 
of writers that have attempted to throw light upon this intereſt- 
ing period is conſiderable, but few of; them are in the hands of i 
the public. The barbarous ſtyle of one part of them, the pro- „„ * 
found ignorance of another, and the partial and. factious ſpirit of 1 
a third, are ſuch as render them by no means inviting; and the _ ä 
enormous bulk and exceſſive price of the productions of ſome of 
the beſt of theſe writers, muſt neceſſarily render them ſcarce. It . 
is further to be obſerved; that ſome of Ws moſt valuable records | 
that belong to the period of Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory now under con- 
ſideration, lie yet is. manuſeript in the collections 25 the curious (or 
the opulent, who are willing to paſs for ſuch) and are thus con- 
cealed from public view. Thoſe who conſider theſe eircumſtances 
will no longer be ſurprized, that, in this part of Eccleſiaſtical 
Fhiſtorys, the mal learned and - laborious writers have omitted 
many things Sac conſequence, and treated others without ſucceſs. 
Ao theſe, the annaliſts and other hiſtorians, ſo highly cele- 


been by the church of Rome, ſuch as BARONIUS, RAYNALDUS, | 
Vor. I. 3 5 Bzovius, 


_ 
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-ply furniſhed with ancient manuſcripts and records, have never- 
theleſs committed more faults, and fallen into errors of greater con- 


ſequence, than other writers, who were by far their inferiors in learn- 


ing and credit, and had much 


they were favoured with. _ 


* 


leſs acceſs to original records than 


| Theſe conſiderations induce me to hope, that the work I here 


preſent to the public will neither appear ſuperfluous nor uſeleſs. 
For as I have employed many years in the moſt laborious re- 


ſearches, in order to acquire a thorough acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of Chriſtianity from the eighth century downwards, and 
as I flatter myſelf that, by the aſſiſtance of books and manuſcripts 
too little'conſulted, I have arrived at a more certain and ſatisfactory 
knowledge of that period than is to be found in the generality of 
writers, I cannot but think, that it will be doing real ſervice to 
Eccleſtaſtical Hiſtory to produce ſome of theſe diſcoveries, as this 
may encourage the learned and induſtrious to purſue the plan that 
T have thus begun, and to compleat the hiſtory of the Latin church 
by diſpelling the darkneſs of what is called, the M:ddle Age. And 
indeed I may venture to affirm, that I have brought to light ſeveral 
things hitherto generally unknown, corrected from records of un- 
doubted authority accounts of other things known but imperfectly 
and expreſſed with much perplexity and confuſion, and expoſed 


the fabulous nature of many events that deform the annals of ſacred 


hiſtory. I here perhaps carry too far that ſelf-praiſe, which the 


cCandour and indulgence of the public are diſpoſed either to over- 


look as the infirmity, or to regard as tlie privilege, of old age. Thoſe, 
however, who are curious to know how far this ſelf-applauſe is 
Juſt and well-grounded, have only to caſt an eye on the illuſtrations 
T have given on the ſubje& of ConsTANTINE's Donation, as alſo 
with reſpect to the Cathari and Albigenſes, the Beghards and Be- 
guines, the Brethren and Sifters of the Free Spirit (whoſe peſtilential 
fanaticiſm was a public nuiſance to many countries in Europe dur- 
ing) the ſpace of four hundred years), the Fratricelli or Little Bre- 
thren, the controverſies between the Franciſcans and the Roman 
Pontifs, the hiſtory of BERENGER and the Lollards, and other 
matters. When my illuſtrations on theſe ſubjects and points of 
hiſtory are compared with what we find concerning them in other 
writers, it will perhaps appear, that my pretenſions to the merit of 
ſome intereſting diſcoveries are not entirely without ne = 
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-,” Theſe acceſſions to Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory could not be exhibited 


with the ſame brevity which I have obſerved in treating other: ſub- 


jects that have already been amply enlarged upon. by others; for 


this would have been incompatible with the information of the 
curious, who would have received but imperfect and confuſed no- 
tions of theſe ſubjects, and would have made me, perhaps, paſs for 
a fabulous writer, who advanced novelties without mentioning 
either my guides or my authorities. I have, therefore, not only ex- 


plained all thoſe. points of hiſtory which carry with them an ap- | 


pearance of novelty, or recede conſiderably from the notions com- 


monly received, but have alſo confirmed them by a ſufficient num 


ber of obſervations and teſtimonies to eſtabliſh their credibility on a 
ſolid foundation. The illuſtrations and enlargements, which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, carry an air of diſproportion and ſuperfluity in an 
' Theſe reaſons engaged me to change the plan laid down in my 
former work, and one peculiar conſideration induced me to render 


hiſtorical abridgment, were abſolutely neceſſary in the preſent 


the preſent hiſtory more ample and voluminous. The Elements, fo 


often mentioned, were deſigned principally for the uſe of thoſe who 
are appointed to inſtruct the ſtudious youth in the hiſtory and viciſ- 
| tudes of the Chriſtian church, and who ſtand in need of a com- 


pendious text to give a certain order and method to their prelections. 


In this view I treated each ſubje&' with the utmoſt brevity, and 


left, as was natural and fitting, much to the learning and abilities of 


thoſe who ſhould think proper to make uſe of theſe Elements in 
their courſe of inſtration. But in reviewing this compendious 
work with a deſign to offer it anew to the public, I imagined it 
might be rendered more acceptable to many: by ſuch improvements 


1 - 


and additions as might adapt it not only to the uſe of thoſe who 
teach others, but alſo of thoſe who are deſirous of xcquitiog, by 


their own application, a general knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical H. ry. 
It was with this view that I made, conſiderable additions to my 


former work, illuſtrated many things that had been there obſcurely 


expreſſed for the ſake of brevity, and reduced to a regular and per- 
ſpicuous order a variety of facts, the recital of which had been more 


or leſs attended with perplexity and confuſion. Hence it is, that in 
the following work the hiſtory of the calamities, in which the 


_ Chriſtians of the firſt ages were involved, and the origin and pro- 
greſs of the ſeas and hereſies which troubled the church, are ex- 
hibited with an uncommon degree of accuracy and preciſion. 
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Hence the various forms of religion, which have ſprung from the 

exceſſive love of novelty, are repreſented without prejudice or per- 
tiality, and with all poſſible perſpicuity and truth. It is alſo in 
conſequence of this change of my original deſign, that I have taken 
the utmoſt pains to ſtate more clearly religious controverſies, to 


eſtimate their reſpective moment and importance, and to exhibit 


the arguments alledged on both ſides: nor muſt I omit mentioning 
the care and labour I have gmployed in giving an exact narration of 
the tranſactions, wars, and enterprizing meaſures, of the Roman 
pontifs, from the reign of -CHARLEMAGNE down to the preſent 
I Thoſe, therefore, who are prevented from applying themſelves: 
to a regular ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory through want of leiſure, 


or by not having at hand the ſources of inſtruction, and are never- 


theleſs deſirous of acquiring a diſtinct knowledge of certain events, 
doctrines, or religious rites, may conſult the following work, in 
Which they will find the information they want; and thoſe who 
are inclined to puſn their inquiries ſtill further, will ſee the courſe 


- 


they muſt purſue, and the authors mentioned whom it will be pro- 


per for them to peruſe. 


It would betray an unpardonable preſumption in me to imagine, 


that in a work, whoſe plan is ſo extenſive, and whole contents are 


ſo various, L have never fallen into any miſtakes, or let any thing 
drop from my pen, which ſtands in need of correction. But as 


7* 


am conſcious to myſel : of having conducted this undertaking with 
the moſt. upright. intentions, and of | haying employed all thoſe 
means that are generally looked upon as the beſt preſervatives 


againſt the ſeduction of error, I would hope that the miſtakes I 
may. have committed are neither ſo frequent nor ſo momentous as 


* 


to be productive of any pernicious effects. 


I might add more; but nothing more is neceſſary to enable thoſe 
to judge of this work, who judge with knowledge, impartiality, 


and candour. I therefore conclude, by offering the juſt tribute of 


my gratitude to Almighty God, who, amidſt the infirmities of my 


advanced years and other preſſures under which I have laboured, 
has ſupplied me with ſtrength to bring this difficult work to a con- 
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external and internal condition of this community, and ſo connects each event 


inſtitutions, moſtly of a moral and ſpiritual tendency. To ſuch a ſociety 
many external events muſt happen, ; which will advance or oppoſe its in- 
tereſts, and accelerate or retard its progteſs towards perfection, in conſe- 


. viciſſitudes to which it muſt be expoſed from the influence of external 
events, mult be liable to various changes in its internal conſtitution, In 


which we may call its External and Internat hiſtory. ß. 
III. The External hiſtory. of the church comprehend 
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\ CCLESTASTICAL HISTORY is a clear and faithful narration of the Degnition of Fe- 
tranſactions, revolutions, And events, that relate to that large com- clefaftical Hil 
80 munity, which bears the name of Jzsvs CnHRIs r, and is vulgarlßß 
known under the denomination of the ChuxcfH. It comprehends both the 


with the cauſes from which it proceeds, and the inſtruments which have 
been concerned in its production, that the attentive reader may be led to 


- 


obſerve the diſplays of providential wiſdom and goodneſs in the preſervation 
of rhe church, and thus find his piety improved, 7 


II. The church, founded by the miniſtry and death of Cunlisr, cannot ptyign of Eecle- 


* 


be repreſented with more perſpicuity and propriety than under the notion of fixttica! He 


l abjed a l nir : O into External and 
a ſociety: ſubjected ta a lawful dominion, and governed by certain laws and Intel. 


quence of its unavoidable connexion with- the, courſe and revolutions of 
\ * ; LET a CEE# bs e Free, 6 — 4 | | 

human affairs. Moreover, as nothing is ſtable, and uniform where. the 
imperfections of humanity take place, this religious ſociety, beſides the 


this view of things then it appears, that the hiſtory of the church, like that 2 
of the ſtate, may be divided, with propriety into two general branches, Ne 1 


: 


e t the church comprenends- all. the changes, The Esterel, | 
viciſſitudes, and events, that have diverſified the extern al. fate and condition comprehen as the | 
of this ſacred community. And as all public ſocieties have their periods of ftinirouerems = 


calamitous events 


luſtre: and decay, and are expoſed to revolutions both of a happy and = hepptnes to 
a ] FVV k | 1 | his fi ſt b — h 1 n | « i - Irie * 413 + | 5 3 ; the church. ; : 
calamitous nature, ſo this firſt branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory may be ſub- — 


+ 
- 


divided into two, comprehending,” reſpectiyely, the proſperous and calamitous 
events that have happened to the church,” . e wy 


8 
1 . 22 1 * „ 


p ** 9 


IV. The proſperous events, that have contributed to extend the li 
to augment the influence, of the. Chriſtian church, have proceed 
from its rulers and leaders, or from the ſubordinate members of t 


mits, OT: proſperous | 
ed either events. 


! FH "IELALY | i * | b 3 0 his great 2 9 8 My 
community. Under the former claſs, we rank its public ruletsg:ſucts as 


princes, magiſtrates, and pontifs, who, by their autfiority and las, crheir — . 
liberality, and even their arms, have maintained its cauſe and extended its 
borders, as alſo its more private leaders, its learned and pious doctors, whoſe 


„ 5 8 8” | wile 


— | 1 
' | wiſe counſels, pious . eminent 9 and Aiſtinguilhed abilities, 7 
have contributed moſt to promote its true proſperity and luſtre. Under the 
latter claſs, we may comprehend the advantages, which the cauſe of Chriſti- =» 
anity has derived, from the active faith, the invincible conſtancy, the fervent = 
5 piety and extenſive charity, of its genuine profeſſors, who, by the attractive "=p 
5 | luſtre of theſe amiable virtues, have led many into the, way of truth, ane "7H 
m engaged them to ſubmit themſelves to the empire of the Mess1am, _ . "mW 
1 Catamitous V. Under the calamitous events that have happened to the church, may - 
1 events. be comprehended the injuries it has received from the vices and paſſions of > 
—_ its friends, and the bitter oppoſition and inſidious ſtratagems of its enemies. "8 
1 The profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and more eſpecially the doctors and rulers of 
[| the church, have done unſpeakable detriment to the cauſe of religion, by. . 1 
1 their ignorance and ſloth, their luxury and ambition, their uncharitable 1 
h zeal, animoſities and contentions, of which many ſhocking examples will 1 
i be exhibited i in the courſe of this hiſtory. Chriſtianity had public enemies — 
| [ . to encounter, even princes and magiſtrates who, oppoſed its progreſs by & 
[Ml penal laws and blood-thirſty perſecution ; it had alſo private and inveterate  _* 
s. __ adverſaries in a certain 0 of Fellgspben; or rather ſophiſts, who, enflaved 
At 5 do ſuperſtition or prefer Hot to atheiſm, endeavoured to blaſt the riſing 
= © | church by their perfidious accuſations and their virulent writings. _- = 
| | Internal Hiftory, VI. Such then are the events that are exhibited to our view in the exter- —= 


1 compre= nal hiſtory of the church. Its Internal Fliftory comprehends the 1 9 es and 1 
mT viciffitiides that have happened in its inward conſtitution, in that ſyſtem of 
Co diſcipline and doctrine by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all Shel relt= - - 
F gious ſocieties. This branch may be properly termed the Hiſtory of the 4 
5 Chriftian Religion. The cauſes of theſe internal changes are to be ſought 
for principally in the conduct and meaſures of thoſe who have reſided and 
born rule in the church. It has been too frequently their practice to inter- 
pret the truths and precepts of religion in a manner accommodated to their 8 
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| | | particular ſyſtems, nay; to their private intereſt; and while they have found 
| 7, in ſome implicit obedience, they have met with warm oppoſition from others. - 
| Hence have proceeded theological broils and civil commotions, in which 

| the cauſe of religion has often been defended at the expence both of juſtice 
i _ and humanity. All theſe things muſt: be obſerved with the richeſt at- 
i ECT tention by an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian. 

l i, cbe bite VII. The firſt thing, therefore, that mould be naturally treated | in the 
ji 5 > x. pps - Internal Hiſtory of the church, is the hiſtory of its miniſters, rulers, and form 


of government. e look back to the commencement of the Chriſtian 
church, we find its government adminiſtred jointly by the paſtors and the 

| people. But, in proceſs of time, the ſcene changes, and we ice theſe paſtors 
affecting an air of pre-eminence.and ſuperiority, trampling upon the rights 
and privileges of the community, and aſſuming to themſelves a ſupreme . 
authority both in civil and religious matters. This invaſion of the rights 
of the people was at length carried to ſuch a height, that a ſingle man ad- 
miniſtred, or at leaft pretended a right to adminiſter, the affairs of the whole 
church with an unlumited ſway.— Among the doctors of theſe earhy times, 

xt „ * there 
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there were ſome who acquired, by their learned labours, a ſhining reputation 
and an univerſal n were regarded as oracles; their deciſions 
were handed down to poſterity as ſacred rules of faith and practice; and 
they thus deſerve to be mention , with particular diſtinction, among the 
"x governors of the church, though no part of its. public adminiſtration was 
XX Aacuually in their hands [@]. | 
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VIII. After giving an account of the rulers and doctors of the church, $ccondly, the- 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian proceeds to exhibit a view of the Jaws, that are 4 Amer te 
1 peculiar to this ſacred community, that form, as it were, its center of union, l-ws of the 
and diſtinguiſh it from all other religious ſocieties. Theſe latus are of two 
 *X& kinds. The firft are properly called divine, becauſe they are immediately 

X . enacted by God himſelf, and are contained in thoſe ſacred books, which carry 
_ the moſt ſtriking marks of a divige origin. They conſiſt of thoſe doFrines. | 


that are the objects of faith and reaſon, and thoſe precepts that are addreſſed. 
to the heart and the affections. To the ſecond kind belong thoſe laws that 


are merely of human inſtitution, and derive their authority only from the 
injunctions of the rulers of the church, © _ Ss Po by 
IX. In that part of the ſacred hiſtory which relates to the doctrines of Rules necefary z 


_ Chiiſtianity, it is neceſſary, above all things, to inquire particularly into the "> are i 
degree of authority that has been attributed to the ſacred writings in all the of the dc&rines 


different periods of the church, and alſo into the manner in which the di 1ne e rpg 


doctrines they contain, have been explained and illuſtrated. For the true 
ſtate of religion in every age can only be learned from the point of view in 
which theſe celeſtial oracles were conſidered, and from the manner in which: 
they were expounded to the people. As long as they were the only rule of 
faith, religion preſerved is native purity ;z and, in proportion as their de- 
ciſions were either neglected or poſtponed to the inventions of men, it dege - 
nerated from its primitive and divine fimplicity. It is further neceſſary to 
ſnew under this head, what was the fate of the pure laws and doctrines of 
Chriſtianity — how they were interpreted and explained — how they were : | 
_ defended againſt the enemies of the Goſpel — how they were corrupted and = 
adulterated by the ignorance. and licentiouſneſs of men. And, finally, it. „ 
will be proper to inquire here, how far the lives and manners of Chriſtians. +] 
have been conformable to the dictates of theſe ſacred laws; and the influence 
that theſe ſublime doctrines ought to have upon the hearts of men, as alſo - 
to examine the rules of diſcipline preſcribed. by the ſpiritual governors of the 
church, in order to correct and reſtrain the vices and irregularities of its 
members. 3 ES EE or ee tow 
X. The Human Laws, that conſtitute à part of eccleſiaſtical government, Thiray, the ks - 
conſiſt in precepts concerning the exernal worſhip of the Deity, 1215 certain . of its cer. 


why N e e ee EIT, and, in c D 
rites, either confirmed by cuſtom or introduced by poſitive and expreſs au- tap. 


thority. Rites and ceremonies regard religion either direZly or indiremy; by 
the former, we underſtand thoſe that are üſed in the immediate worſhip of 
the ſupreme Being, whether in public or in private; by-the latter, ſuch pi- 


* 


lech By theſe our author means the Fathers, whoſe - writings form fill a rule of faith in the. 4 
Romiſn church, while in the Proteſtant churches their authority diminiſhes from day to day. J. 3 | 1 


2 | 
: | 3 us 


Ta rating Fe- XII. After thus conſidering what conſtitutes the matter. of Eccleſiaſticall 
cievatical Hilo: Hiſtory, it will be proper to beſtow a few thoughts on the manner of treating 3 
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Fourthly, te XI. As bodies politic are ſometimes, diſtracted with wars and ſeditions, ſo = 
hiſtory of the has the Chriſtian church, though deſigned to be the manſion of charity and W 
have divided it, concord, been unhappily perplexed by inteſtine diviſions, occaſioned ſome- "2h 

times by points of doctrine, at others by a variety of fentiments about cer- LL 


. 44 * 


” been the occaſion of exciting diviſions. and diſſenſions among Chriſtians. . w_ 


Ty, events are to 


corfiiered in it, as this is a point of too much importance not to deſerve a moment's at- 


commexion with tention. And here we may obſerve, that, in order to render both the Ex- 


£440. .3.+%, © + 


C) A term innocent in; its pfimitive fignification,. though; hecome odious by the enormity of 
| ſome errors, to which it has been applied, and alio by the hſe that has been made of it, to vent 
the malignity of enthüſiaſts and bigots. : „]. 0.00 
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occaſions, the moſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and prudence. It is true, a 
high degree of caution is to be obſerved here, leſt, in diſeloſing the ſecret 
ſprings of public events, we ſubſtitute imaginary cauſes in the place of real, 
and attribute the actions of men to principles they never profeſſed. | 
XIII. In order to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of public events, ſome general General method 
. ſuccours are to be derived from the Hiſtory of the times in which they hap- 3 1 
pßpäʒened, and the Teſtimonies of the authors by whom they are recorded. But of thiogs. 
beides theſe, a conſiderable acquaintance with human nature, founded on long 
obſervation and experience, is ſingularly uſeful in reſearches of this kind. + 
The hiſtorian, who has acquired a competent knowledge of the views that 
occupy the generality of men, who has ſtudied a great variety of characters, 
and attentively obſerved the force and violence of human paſſions, together 
with the inficmities and contradictions they produce in the conduct of li fe, 
will find, in this knowledge, a key to the ſecret reaſons and motives which 


gave riſe to many of the moſt important events of ancient times. A Know- 


ledge alſo of the manners and opinions of the perſons concerned in the events 
that are related, will contribute much to lead us to the true origin of 
Xv. There are however, beſides theſe general views, particular con- More particular 


ſiderations, which will aſſiſt us ſtill further in tracing up to their true cauſes 2 this Knoss 


the various events of ſacred hiſtory. We muſt, for example, in the External ledge inthe Ex-) 
Hiſtory, of the church, attend carefully to two things, jirf, to che political gfx er. 
ſtate of thoſe kingdoms and nations in which the Chriſtian religion has 


been embraced or rejected; and, ſecondly, to their religious ſtate, 7. e, the 


LI 


- 
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religion that prevailed in thoſe countries and in thoſe periods of time in 
hien che Goſpel received encouragement, or met with oppoßtion. 
XV. With reſpect to the Interna Hiftory of the Church, nothing is more Ad in its i 
adapted to lay open to view the hidden ſprings of its various changes, than 9 
an acquaintance, with the Hiſtory of learning and philgſopty in the times 
of old. ” For it is certain, that human learning and philoſophy have, in 
all times, ee to modify the docttines of Chriſtianity; and that 
theſe pretenſions have extended further than belongs to the province of 
philoſophy on the one hand, or is conſiſtent with the purity and ſimpli city, 
of the Goſpel on the other. It may alſo be obſerved, that a knowledge of. | 7 
the forms of civil government and of the ſuperſtitious rites and inſtitutions 5 9 
of ancient times is not only uſeful, as we remarked: above, to illuſtrate 
ſeveral things in A External Hiſtory of the church, but alſo to render a i | 2 
ſatisfactory account of its Internal variations both in point of doftrine and — 
worſhip. For the genius of human laws and the maxims of civil rulers | 
have undoubtedly Pad a great influence in forming the conſtitution of the. _— 
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ill-judged prudence, ee its eee and wor 
ſuperſtitions. | 

XVI. We cannot * at any 1 to know the ſources from hagen this } 
1mportant knowledge i is to be derived. The beſt writers of every age, Who 


The ſources 
from hence 


Ectlefiaſtical Hi- 


ſtory muſt be de- 
rived. 


The eſſential 


qualities of an 


Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


ſtory. 
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| i 
church; and even its ſpiritual leaders have, i in too many. inſtances, from an 


make mention of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and particularly thoſe who were con- 


temporary with the events they relate, are to be catefully conſulted, ſince it 
is from credible teſtimonies and reſpectable authorities that hiſtory derives a 
ſolid and permanent foundation. Our eſteem for thoſe writers who may be 

conſidered as the ſources of hiſtorical knowledge, ought not however to lead . 
us to treat With neglect the hiſtorians and annaliſts, who Have already made 
uſe of theſe original records; ſince it betrays a fooliſh ſort of vanity 10 reject 
the advantages that may be derived from the ſucedurs and labours f thoſe 

who have preceded us in their endeavours to caſt light upon matters chat 


have been for many ages covered with obſcurity [cl. 

XVII. From all this we ſhall eaſily diſcern the wanted that are ele 
ſential to a good writer of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. His Know] | doe of human- 
affairs muſt be conſiderable, and his learning extenſive. He muſt be en- 


dowed with a ſpirit of obſervation and ſagacity; a habit of reaſoning with 
evidence and facility; a faithful memory; and a judgment matured by ex- 


perience, and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. Such are the intellectual endow- 


ments that are required in the character of a good hiſtorian, and the moral 


An hiſtorian 
muſt be free 
fro ſervile 
attachment to 


times, men, and 
opinions. 


qualities that are neceſſary to complete it, are a erſevering and inflexible 
attachment to truth and virtue, a freedom from the ſervitude of prejudice 
and paſſion, and a laborious and patient turn of mind. becks FS 


XVIII. Thoſe who undertake to write the hiſtory of the Chriſtian church Ty 


are expoſed to receive a biaſs from three different Bias from times, perſons, 
and opinions. The times, in which we live, have often fo great an influence 


on our manner of judging, as to make us conſider the events, Which ha appen 
in our days, as a rule by which we are to eſtimate the \probabilie or evi- 


dence of thoſe that are recorded in the hiſtory of paſt” ages. The Perſons, on 


. whoſe teſtimonies we think we have reaſon to Nene acquire an imper- 


ceptible authority over our ſentiments, that too frequently ſeduces us to 


adopt their errors, eſpecially if theſe perſons. 'have been diſtin guiſhed' by 
eminent degrees of ſanctity and virtue. And an attachment 45: fayourite 
opinions leads authors ſometimes to pervert, of, at leaſt, to modify facts in fa- 
vour of thoſe whg have embraced theſe opinions, or to the diſad vantage of 
ſuch as have oppoſed. them. Theſe Kinds of ſeduction are ſo much the 
more dangerous, that thoſe whom they deceive are, in innumerable caſes, 


inſenſible of their deluſion and of the falſe repreſentations of things to 
which it leads. them. It is not neceſſary to obſerve the ſolemn obligations 


rhat bind an hiſtorian to en againſt theſe three ſources of error with the 


moſt, delicate circumſpet ion, and the moſt ſcripulous attention. 1 ben 


(el The various writers of exclefiaſtioal hiſtory are euumerated by Stves, Warr. Avius 
in. his Propyleum Hiſtoriæ Chrifliane, p ubliſhed at Lunenburg in 49. in the year 1696; and by 
Cap, SAGITTARIUS „in his Bill ad Hi 9 Excle 9 fingulaſque ejus * 
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| INTRODUCTION, - | xv 
XIX. It is well known, nevertheleſs how far gecleſiaſtical hiſtorians, in The gefedts that 
all ages, bave departed from theſe rules and from others of equal evidence 4000 ef g 
and Importance. For not to mention thoſe who lay claim to a high rank Church hiſtory, | 
among the writers of hiſtory in conſequence of a happy memory, loaded 
with an ample heap. of materials, nor thoſe whoſe pens are rather guided by 
ſordid views of intereſt than by a generous love of truth, it is but too evi | 
dent, how few in number the unprejudiced and impartial hiſtorians, are 
whom neither the influence of the {ect to which they belong, nor the venera-' 
ble and impoſing names of antiquity, nor the ſpirit of the times and the 
torrent of prevailing opinion can turn aſide from the obſtinate purſuit of trutli 
alone. In the preſent age, more eſpecially, the ſpirit of the times and the 
influence of predominant opinions have gained with many an incredible 
aſcendant. | Hence we find frequently in the writings even of learned men 
ſuch- wretched arguments as theſe : Such an opinion is true; therefore it muſt 
of neceſſity. have been adopted by the primitive Chriſtians — Chriſt bas commanded 
11 10 live in ſuch a manner; therefore it is undoubtedly certain, that the Chriſtians 
97 of ancient times lived ſo.—A certain cuſtom does not take place now ; therefore it 
at vai in farmen lim. „„ 
Wl XX. If thoſe who apply themſelves to the compoſition of Eccleſiaſtical The advantages 
Hiſtory are careful to avoid the ſources of error mentioned above, the 9 
bours will be eminently uſeful to mankind, and more eſpecially to tho 
who are called to the important office of inſtructing others in the ſacred gent. 
truths and duties of Chriſtianity. - The hiſtory of the church preſents to our 
view a variety of objects that are every way adapted to confirm our faith. 
When we contemplate here the diſcouraging obſtacles, the united efforts of 
kingdoms and empires, and the dreadful calamities which Chriſtianity, in 
its very infancy, was obliged to encounter, and over which it gained an im- 
mortal victory, this will be ſufficient to fortify its true and zealous pro- 
feſſors againſt all the threats, cavils, and ſtratagems of profane and impious 
men. The great and ſhining examples alſo which diſplay their luſtre,” more 
or leſs, in every period of the Chriſtian hiſtory, muſt have an admirable ten- 
dency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even in the coldeſt and moſt in- 
ſenſible hearts, the love of, God and virtue. Thoſe amazing revolutions N | 
and events that diſtinguiſhed every age of the church, and often ſeemed to: . 


4 = 


ariſe from ſmall beginnings and cauſes of little conſequence, . proclaim, , 
with a ſolemn and reſpectable voice, the empire of providence, and alſo, 
the inconſtancy and vanity of human things. And, among the many ad-. 
vantages that ariſe from the ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is none 
of the leaſt, that we. ſhall ſee therein the origin and occaſions of thoſe 
ridiculous rites, abſurd opinions, fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and pernicious er- 
rors, with which Chriſtianity is yet disfigured. in too many parts of the 
world. This knowledge will naturally lead. us to a view of the truth in its: 
beautiful famplicity, will engage us to love it and render us zealous in its — 
defence; not to mention the pleaſure and ſatisfaction that we muſf feel inn 
reſearches. and diſcoveries of ſuch an ifdefetng Kiba,” eee eee 
Ss DEE ans 7 Coming XXI. e 
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vii! Coe INTRODUCTION. 8 
And particular. XXI. They, more eſpecially, who are appointed to inſtru the youth ; 
in the public univerſities, as alſo ſuch as are ſer apart for the ſervice of the ; 

church, will derive from this ſtudy the moſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and "8 
prudence, to direct them in the diſcharge of their reſpective offices. On 1 

- the one hand, the inconſiderate zeal and temerity of others, and the pern: 

cious conſequences with which they have been attended, will teach cir- © 
cumſpection; and in the miſtakes into which, even men of eminent merit 1 

and abilities have fallen, they will often ſee the things chey are obliged to wr 

avoid, and the ſacrifices it will be prudent to make, in order to maintain  _ * 

peace and concord in the church ; oh the other, illuſtrious examples and Fi 


ſalutary meaſures will hold forth to them a rule of conduct, a lamp to ſhew- 
them the paths they muſt purſue. It may be further obſerved, that, if we 
except the arms which ſcripture and reaſon furniſh againſt. ſuperſtition 4 
and error, there i is nothing that will enable us to combat them with more 1 
efficacy chan the view of their deplorable effects, as they are repreſented to 
us in the hiſtory of the church. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
advantages chat reſult from the ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; experience 
alone can diſplay theſe in all their extent; nor ſhall we mention the bene- 


fits that may be derived from it by thoſe who have turned their views to p 7 
other ſciences than that of theology, and its more peculiar utility to ſuch as 9 


are engaged i in the ſtudy of the civil law. All is would lead us too far 5 7 
from our preſent deſigg. 1 8 ; 
XXII. As the hiſtory of the vrch is External or Nn lo the c man- 


F 


The methad of 


ea ner of treating it muſt be ſuited to that diviſion. As to the firſt, when the 


in its Exterral narration is long and the thread of the hiſtory runs through a great number 1 
„N ages, it is proper to divide, it into certain periods, which will give the 
| reader time to breathe, aſſiſt memory, and al introduce a certain method 18 
and order into the work. In the following hiſtory the uſual diviſion into 42 
centuries is adopted 1 to all others, becauſe moſt generally liked ; "mp 
though i it be attended with difficulties and inconveniencies. "= 
XXIII. A conliderable part of theſe inconveniencies will be however 1 
emoved, if, beſi des this ſmaller diviſion into centuries, we adopt a larger 1 
one, and divide the ſpace, of time that elapſed between the birth of CaTisT- 
and our days i into, certain grand periods, that are diſtinguiſhed by fignal re- 
volutions or remarkable events. It is on this account that we have judged 
it expedient 10 co rehend the following Hiſtory in Foux — that 
will. take in four remarkable periods: The Fizsr will be employed in 
exhibiting the ſtate and viciſſitudes of the Chriftian church, from its com- 
mencement to the timę of Coxs TAM TIN E the Great. The SECOND will 
comprehend tlie period, „that extends from the reign of ConsTanTINE to 
that of acer re which produced ſuch a remarkable change in the 
face of 485 The Tuisv, Will Contait the Hiſtory of the Church, from 


the time of CHARLEMAGNE. to the memorable period when Borns aroſe 
ö in Girmary, to i the e . Rene and T0 deliver divine 15 0 F 
(rn 11 | 115 TOQUD ! » the 


„ „„ rr —̃ ³ EN I ia ra mA 016 \fat lr. eee ee * g * . 
| F = * oY 


- 


Wt: the darkneſs that Sete it. And the Founrn will carry down the ſame FO 
N hiſtory, from the riſe of LuTHz to the preſent times. . 
1 XXIV. We have ſeen above, that the ſphere of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory i is "7; 


extenſive, that it comprehends a great variety of objects, and embraces 

political, as well as religious, matters, ſo far as the former are related to 

the latter, either as cauſes or effects. But, however great the diverſity of 

_ theſe objects may be, they are cloſely connected; and it is the particular 

buſineſs of an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian to obſerve a method that will ſhew this Es 
connexion in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, and form into one regular - 
wbole a variety of parts that ſeem heterogeneous and diſcordant. Different 

writers have followed here different methods, according to the diverſity of 

their views and their peculiar manner of thinking. The order I have ob- 3 
ſerved will be ſeen above in that part of this Introduction, which treats of the 3 
ſubject- matter of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory; the mention of it is therefore . 
omitted here, to avoid unneceſſary repetitions, 
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derm te cuil aud dias Pate of the 


GR EATr dart of the world was 
empire, when Jesus: CurIgT made his ap 
The femoter nations, which had- ſubmitted to the . of this x . 
miglity empire, were ruled, either by Roman governors inveſted with tempo- 
y. commiſſions, 'or their own princes and laws, in ſubordination to the  * 
republic, whoſe ſovereignty was to be ere | 
conquered ki ngs, that were continued in the! 
rowed majeſty. At the ſame time the Roman 


205 


? 


le: and cheir venerable. ON 


ſenate, though chey had not loſt all F lil wete " 
to a ſtate of ſervile ſubr Avevsrus Can, | 


The advantage, III. It mufy at- the fame time, be acknow 


ire erjoys peace. ars ant tumults, than it had been for many years before; For, thought f 


C The External Hr enn the oven Parr I. 


Cxnr, I. Pontif, Cenſor, Tribune of the CPI Proconſul; in a word, all the great 
— c offices of . A 
The inconvenij- Hf. Fe Roman bowl rape do its ws 
_— _— laws, was certainly mild and equitable [4]. But the injuſtice and 
corrupt admini- avarice of the Prætors and Proconſulsg, and the ambitious luſt of conqueſt = 
—— ma- and dominion, which was the predominant paſſion of the Roman people, to; 

| gether with the rapacious Proceedings of the Publicans, by whom the taxes _ 
of. the empire were levied, were theſoctafſons off perpetual tumults antl un- = 
ſupportable g grievances. And among the many evils that aroſe from thence = 
we juſtly reckon the formidable armjes,, that were neceſſary to ſupport theſe 9 
extortions in the provinces, and the civil dere which frequently broke out 
between the oppreſſed nations, and their hau x24 conquerors. 

| t © ved, that this ſupreme domi- = 
which est Ken tion öf one people, or rather, of one man over ſo many kingdoms, was 

attended. with. many. conſiderable advantages to mankind. in general, and to. © 
the propagation and advancement of Chriſtianity in particular. For, by the 1 
means of this almoſt univerſal empire, many nations, different in their lan- E 
guage, and in their manners, were united more intimately together in ſocial 1 
intercourſe. Hence a paſſage was opened to the remoteſt countries by t 
communications, which the Romans formed between the conquered 
vinces. c]. Hence alſo the nations, whoſe-manners were ſavage and Perbe⸗ 
rous, were civilized by the laws and commerce of the Romans. And by "0 
this, in ſhort, the benign influence of letters' and pbiloſophy/was: ſpred abroad = 
in countries, which had lain, before, under the darkeſt ignorance. And al! 
this. contributed. no. doubt, in. a-ſingular. manner, to facilitate the progreſs ot —_ 
the Goſpel, and to crown. the labours of Its firſt miniſters and heralds with = 
ſucceſs [4]. | * 0 _ == 
TheRomanem- IV. The Roman empire, at the birth of Curisr, was leſs agitated — = 1 
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cannot aſſent to the opinion of thoſe, who, following the account of Onxosiuvs 

maintain, that the temple of Ja xus-was then ſhut, and that wars and di.. 

6 cords abſolutely ceafed. throughout the world [e]; yet it is certain, that the =. 
period, in;which our Saviour deſcended upon earth, may be juſtly ſtyled the 

F Pacific Ae, if we compare it with the preceding times. And indeed, the 

ps Wa Oe that then reigned, was neceſſary to enable the miniſters "” 
* Cunisr o execute, with ſucceſs, their ſublime commiſſion to the human 

| race. x | | 

(a] See for this RS the ; call work of AveusriR. 1 3 De a N 


et petgſtate Magiftratuum Romanorys et Juriſdictione, lib. i. cap. i. p- 3. 4. &c. Geneve, 1725, 
ir varto. 5 | 


- [6] *See; MoxLe” 2 tbe Conf 2ution of the. Rinian Gitiweneent inthe pee Forks 
 -of that auxher, vab i. p..1—48: as alſo Sir. MarrazI Verona illuſtruta, lib. ii. p. 66. 
le]. See, for a further illuſtration of this matter, Hiftoire des grands ebemin de ! Empire Romain, 

| pay Nicol. BtNoIER, printed in the year 1728, See. alſo the: very learned EVZAAur Or ro, 
De tutela viar um Pablicarumz part II. p.314. | 
e Osler, among others, makes: en mention of this, in the ſecond book of his 
| an to CE Lsus, p. 79. of the Cambridge edition. | 3 
is See Jo. Massoni Templum Jani, Chrif naſe eule, — Roterodami, 1 706. A 
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Crave. I. The Stare of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 3 


V. The want of ancient records renders it nnn any thing a. Cuar 8 
tisfactory or certain concerning the ſtate of thoſe nations, who did not re- . 


eive the Roman yoke: nor indeed is their hiſtory eſſential to our preſent. kf eee 
rpoſe. It is ſufficient to obſerve, with reſpect to them, that thoſe who 5 
inhabited the eaſtern regions were ſtangers to the ſweets of liberty, and 
graaned under the burthen of an oppreſſive yoke. 1 This, their ſoftneſs and he 
effeminacy, both in point of manners. and bodily conſtitution, contributed to : | 
make them ſupport with an unmanly patience , and even the religion, they 9 9 
profeſſed, rixeted their chains. On the contrary, the northern nations en- 
joyed, in their frozen dwellings, the bleſſings of ſacred freedom, which their 
government, their religion, a robuſt and vigorous frame of body and ſpirit, 
derived from the inclemency and ſeverity of their climate, all united to pre- 
VI. All thoſe nations lived in the practioe of the moſt abominable ſuper- All funk in ſu- 
ſtitions. For though the notion of one ſupreme being was nat entirely. effaced Ro. = 
in the human mind, ut ſhewed itſelf frequently, even through the darkneſs | 
of the groſſeſt idolatry, yet, all nations, except that of the Jews, acknow- 
ledged a number of governing powers whom they ealled Gods, and one or 
more of which they ſuppoſed to preſide over each particular province or peo- 
ple. They worſhiped theſe fictitiaus deities with various rites; they con- 
ſidered them as widely different from ęach other in ſex, and power, in their 
nature, and alſo in their reſpectivt offices, and they appeaſed- them by a 
multiplicity of ceremonies: and offerings, in order to obtain their protection 
and favour. So that, however different the degrees of enormity might be, with 
which this abſurd and impious theology appeared in different countries; yet 
there was no nation, whoſe ſacred rites and whoſe religious worſhip did not 
diſcover a manifeſt abuſe of reaſon, and very ſtriking marks of extrayagance 
“ / .bevbaj nv bas 27:25, 
VII. Every nation then had its reſpective gods, 8 
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2; 
ä 
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© 5 * 8d 


| 8, Over 
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which preſided one But not of the 
more excellent than the reſt; yet in ſuch a manner, chat this ſupreme deity ß 
was himſelf controlled by the rigid empire of the fates,” or what the philoſo- 
Phers called Eternal neceſſity. _ The gods of the eaſt were different from thoſe 
of the Gauls, the Germans, and the other northern nations. The- Grecian 
Arxinities diffcre$ willy from thoſe of the Egyptians, who deified plants, 
| animals, and a great variety of the produGtiolis, both of, nature and art [g]. 
Each people alſo had their own particular manner of worſhiping and appeaſing 
their reſpective deities, entirely different from the ſacred rites of other coun- 
tries. In proceſs of time, however, the Greeks and Romans grew as ambi- 
tigus in their religious pretenſions, as in their political aims. They main- 
| tained that their gods, though under different names, were the objects of reli- 
Sious worſhip in all nations, and therefore they gave the names of their deities 


„/I Fere itaque inperia (ſays S ca) penes tos fuert papules, gui mitiare ceeld utantur : in frigors, 
{eptemtrionemgue vergentibus immanſueta ingenia ſunt, ut ait poeta, ſuoque ſimillimꝭ cœlo. SEN ECA 
De ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. tom. i. Opp. Edit. Grono-ii. nn 
a] 1 10 See the diſcourſe of Ar nAMASt Us, entitled, Oratis contra gontes, in the firſt volume of his 
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n. — Hieroay of the Cnvien, Parr I, 
—_—_ . Cx 7 2 to thoſe of ether countries 153. This pretenſion, whether ſupported by i igno- 
| 188 | = rance;: or other means, introduced inexpreſſible darkneſs and perplexity _ 
= . the hiſtory of the antient ſuperſtitions, and has been alſo the occaſion of in 
„ numerable errors in the writings of the learned. 
(Nowars nor dif. VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at- firſt ght, appears very tvcharkblle; 
| ed by this variety is, that this variety of religions and of gods neither produced wars nor diſ- 


of religions. ſenſions among the different nations, the Egyptians Ame. {#]. - Nor is it, 
perhaps, neceſſary to except even them, ſince their wars undertaken for their 


NO ave cannot be looked upon, with propriety, as wholly of a religious na- 
5 ttrre [J. Each nation ſuffered its neighbours to follow their own method of 
5 ip, to adore their own gods, to enjoy their own rites and ceremonies, 


and diſeovered no ſort of diſpleaſure at their diverſity of ſentiments in religi- 

ous matters. There 1s, * little wonderful in this ſpirit of mutual 

- = © toleration; when we conſider, that they all looked upon the world as one great 
Empire, divided into various provinces, over every one of which a certain 

| | order of divinities preſided, and that, therefore, none'@@uld: behold with con- 

WD, tempt the gods of other nations, or force ſtrangers to pay homage to theirs. 

| The Romans exerciſed this toleration in the ampleſt manner. For, though 
they would not allow any changes to be made in the religions that were pub-- 
hicly profeſſed in the empire, nor any new-form of worſhip to be openly i intro- 
cluced, yet they granted to their citizens a full liberty of obſerving, in pri- 


vate, the ſacred rites of other nations, and of — deities (whoſe 
Wen, contained b f mee wich the i Intereſts and laws of ne re- 
2 This foe dude, a laticfaftory. account of the vaſt wk; Fw ads * r that name 
iter, and the-mwltithdes that paſſed under thoſe of Mercury, Veaus, Hereules, Juno, Je. 
e when found, in other countries, deities that reſembled eir own, perſuaded 
the worſhipers of theſe foreign gods, that their deities were the ſame that were honourel in 
Greece, and were, indeed, convinced themſelves that this was the caſe. In conſequence of this, 
? the Greek ory e eee and the Romans, in this, fol- 
lowed their example. Henee we find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, c. fre- 
quently mention in the more recent monuments and infcriptions which have been found among 
2 Gauls and Germans, though the antient inhabitants of thoſe countries worſhiped no gods | 1; 
under ſuch-denominations: - I cannot think that this method of the Greeks and Romans has in- 8 
troduced ſo much conſuſion into mythology as Dr. NO here cheſs of ether na If indeed there 
was no reſemblance between the Greek and Roman deities, an 2 nations, and if the 1 
names of the deities of the former had been given to thoſe "7 the poſs an arbitrary and. un- „ 
diſtinguiſhing manner, the reflexion oF our hiftorian would be undeniably true. Bat it N been 1 
alleged by many learned men, and that with a high degree of probability, that the es 7 
dicks of all . other extremely in their eſſential characters; ſo, their . 
: receiving the ſame names could not introduce much confuſion into mythology, — they were 1 
probably derived from age common ſource. If the Thor of the antient Celts, was the ſame in = 
dignity, character, and attributes with the Ife of the Greeks and Romans, where was Ay 
opriety of giving the ſame name ?] 2 
„ we There are ingenious things to he found upon this head in the uebi liabe gs of 
Pie xokivs, p. 41. : | 
Act) The 281 wars of the 8 were 0 undertaken to compel others to dope their 
worſhip, but to avenge the ſlaughter that was made of their gods, viz. Crocodiles, &c, by t 
neighbouring nations. They were not offended at their neigh ars for « forming other EOS 
but could not bear, that ther ee eee GO e 
N 5 _ vs INE: 4 | Frogs 
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. Cnar, 1 Ie State of ur assis arlPatLovorny.. 8 | 
1 public) with feaſts, temples, c conſecrated groves, and n — 


IX. The —— of almoſt all nations were eicher a 
for their noble exploits , and / worthy deeds, or kings 2 | 
founded empires, or women, become 7 taffrious remarkable actions or = 
ful inventions. The merit of theſe diſtinguiſhed and eminent con- 
templated by their poſterity with an enthuſiaſtic gratitude, was the reaſon of 
their being exalted to celeſtial honours. The natüral world furniſhed another 
| kind of deities, that were added to theſe by ſon \nd.a 8 1 
moon, and ſtars ſhine forth with a luſtre ſuperior to that of al other material 
| beings; ſo it is certain, that they particularly attracted the attention of man- 
Kind, and en. religious homage from almoſt all the nations of the # 
world ln]. From -theſe beings of à nobler kind idolatry deſcended into an 
enormous multiplication - of inferior powers; ſo that in many countries, the 
mountains, trees, and rivers; the earth, the ſea, and the winds, nay, even vir- 
. un Rn wi diſeaſ os had gheir ſhrines attended by Kere — zealous 
Lv: worſhipers J. | 
X. Theſs deities were ponouted with rites Pe facrifices of : various Kinds, The worſhip 
ad according to their reſpective nature and offices [o]. The rites uſed in their pad to theſe dei 
worſhip were abſurd and ridiculous, and frequently cruel and obſcene. Moſt - 
nations offered animals, and ſome proceeded to the enormity ,of human ſacri- 
fices. As to their prayers, they were void of piety and ſenſe both with reſpect 
to their matter and their form [p]. Pontifs, Wwe and miniſters, diſtributed 
into ſeveral claſſes, preſided in this ſtrange worſhip, and were appointed to 
prevent diſorder in Mee performance of the facred. _ This order, which 
was ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed by an immediate intercourſe and fiendſhip. 

with the gods, abuſed their, authority. M the baſeſt manner to * an 
53 Ignorant and wretched people. „ BY 7 #: 


ee DR 122 * 3 2k 
A 88 Fo, amt 3 
ra Sx, > 3 „ 18 * 


ö (1 See concerning this intergliing ſubjeR a a very curious and Jexined” dente of the famons G 
| Brnuccensnos cx, entitled, Difſertatio dt cult peregrine rthgionit apud Romanos. This diſſer- ; 
tation is to be found in the O paſcula of that eqcellent — which were publiſhed ** Leyden 
= 8 in the year 1719. 
lt Thei ingenious editor of the Res Barn xc has given us, in the preface to FIR noble 
_ a very curious account of the origin of the religious worſhip, that was offered to the hea- 
venly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In thofe uncomfortable deſarts, where the day pre- | 
_ fents nothin gr oaringes view, but the uniform, tedious, and - melancholy proſpect of barren ſands, : 
the vigbt diſcloſes a moſt delightful and magnificent ſpectacle, and appears arrayed with.charms — =» 
of the moſt attractive kind. For the moſt part unclouded and ſerene, it exhibits. to the wonder- 
ing eye the Hoſt of beaver in all their amazin ng variety and glory. In the view of ors x 

ous ſcene, the tranſition from admiration to idolatry was too eaſy to unitiſirugted minds ; 

people, whoſe climate offered no beauties to pete, but thoſe of the firmament, wouſd na, 
tacklly look thither for the objects of their worſhip. The form of idolatry, in Greece, was "IS 
ferent from that of the Syrians ; and Mr. Woo ingeniouſly attributes this to that ſmiling and 
variegated ſcene of mountains; valleys, rivers, groves, woods, and fountains, which the tranſported 
imagination, in the midſt of its pleaſing aſtoniſhment, ſuppoſed to be the ſeats of 1 * 
ties. See a further accaunt of this matter in the Elegant work abovementioned.) . 1 . 
| 1 See the learned work of J. eee $9711 p | 

NY See n Nvler, Velerum. Bat. 1699. 
P ROVERIUS @ NuupZex De oration veterum 1 ted at Ureche 
Sv. in the year 1711. i — prin 


homage and reſpect [I]. "A — 


* hs 


_ 


6 De External HisToRY of the Cuurcn. PART I. 
CUT. I. XI. The religious worſhip we have now been conſidering, was confined to 
Dre ſtated times and places. The ſtatues and other repreſentations of the gods were 
Rated times and Placed in the temples [q],, and ſuppoſed to be animated in an incomprehen- 
places. ſible manner. For the votaries of theſe fictitious deities, however deſtitute 
= they might be of reaſon in other reſpects, avoided carefully the imputation of 
worſhiping inanimate beings, ſuch as braſs, wood, and ſtone, and therefore 
CIS.” retended that the divinity, repreſented by the ſtatue, was really preſent in it, 
if the dedication was duly and properly made [7]. 4 2.7, 
Myſteries, XII. But, beſide the public worſhip of the gods to which all without ex- 5k 
ception were admitted, there were certain religious inſtitutions and rites cele- 
rated in ſecret by the Greeks and ſeveral eaſtern nations, to which a very 
ſmall number were allowed acceſs. Theſe were commonly called myſteries, and 
the perſons, who deſired to be initiated therein, were obliged previouſly to ex- + 
hibit fatisfaEtory proofs of their fidelity and patience, by paſſing through va- E 
rious trials and ceremonies of the moſt diſagreeable kind. The ſecret of theſe 5 
inſtitutions was kept in the ſtricteſt manner, as the initiated could not reveal a 
any thing that paſſed in them without expoſing their lives to the moſt imminent 
danger [s]; and that is the reaſon why, at this time, we are ſo little ac- = 
quainted with the true nature, and the real deſign of theſe hidden rites. It is, Mt 
however, well known, that, in ſome of thoſe erte, many things were 8 
tranſacted, that were contrary: both to real modeſty, and outward decency. 8 
And, indeed, from the whole of the Pagan rites the intelligent few might eaſi- 1 
ly learn, that the divinities generally worſhiped, were rather men famouns 
(lt | for their vices, than diſtinguiſhed by virtuous and worthy deeds [#]. + 18 
A No tendencyin XIII. It is, at leaſt, certain, that this religion had not the leaſt influence _ 
Wil > +, gr pro- towards the exciting or nouriſhing ſolid and true virtue in the minds of men. 
_—. :-::- For the gods and goddeſſes, to whiom public homage was paid, exhibited to 1 
64 . 5 their worſhipers rather examples of egregious crimes, than of uſeful and illu. 
Hl ſtrious virtues [u]. The gods, moreover, were eſteemed ſuperior to men in bt 
power and immortality ; but, in every thing elſe, they were conſidered as their 


* 


7 A \ ; l, a | . * . : "Pp > TJ 9 BY, ö 
j | | i) Some nations were without temples, ſuch as the Perſians, Gauls, Germans, and Bretons 905 
N who performed their religious worſhip in the open air, or in the ſhady retreats of confecrate 5 
12 b | 7 f groves.] | ? | - 0 - ; 4 3 b « 5 2 f 

14: | se] See Arnopius adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. according to the edition of Heraldus. Sce = 
| alſo AvevsT1sN. De civitate Dei, lib. vii. cap. xxxiii; and the Mi/epogon of the emperar J ul IA , 
4 11 1/408 a 1 6 . 5 

| { 

| 


| p 361, according to the edition of Spanheim. | q 
10 ; ls] See CLagx5on on the Liturgie, & ir. p. 36 as alſo Mevgs1vs, De myſteriis Eleulmits. | 
1% 3 ..] See CicERO Diſput. Tuſculan. lib. ii. cap. xiii. x 3 . We 
108 e los] There is a very markable paſſage to this purpoſe in the Tri/ia of Ovip, book the ſecond, 
| RS beginning at the 287 line. * 5 fa a aer e a 
{1 "RS „ Quis locus eft templis auguſtior ? hæc quoque-vitet, | „ 
1 | In culpam fi quz eſt ingenioſa ſuam. | 8 = 
=: Cum fteterit Jovis æde: Jovis ſuccurret in æde, e 1 
140 Wk „ Quam multas matres fecerit ille Deus. 1 ' - = 
1 1 1 Fs * Prexima adoranti Junonia templa ſubibit, 3 6 08 
1 Pellicibus multis hanc doluiſſe Deam. — 4 
wh . | ” „ Pallade conſpecta, natum de crjming virgo 
* Suſtuleric. quare, quæret Erichonium. 
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CAP. l The State of LEARNING PHILOSOPRY. 


"FE equals, © The prieſts were little ſolioitous to animate the people to a virtuous 

conduct either by their precepts or their example; nay, they plainly enough 
tained. only in the rites and inſtitutions which the people had received by tra- 
dition from their anceſtors [w]. And as to what N is the rewards of virtue 
and the puniſhment. of vice after this preſent lift, the general notions were 


* gence to vice, than encouragement. to virtue. Hence, the wiſer part of man- 
"ZZ kind, about the time of CnrisT's birth, looked upon this whole ſyſtem of 
Ft religion as a juſt object of ridicule and-contempt. * 

XIV. The conſequences of this wretched theology were a univerſal cor- 
ruption of manners, which diſcovered itſelf in the impunity of the moſt flagi- 
tious crimes[x]. JUVENAL and Pzrs1us among the Latins, and Lucian 
among the Greeks, bear teſtimony: to the juſtice of this beavy accuſation. It 
is alſo well known, that no public law prohibited the ſports of the gladiators, 
the exerciſe of unnatural luſts, the licentiouſneſs of divorce, the cuſtom of 

expoſing nor the f 
ſecrating publicly ſtews and brothels to certain divinities. 
XV. Such, as were not ſunk | 
perceived the deformity of theſe religious ſyſtems. To theſe the crafty prieſts 
addreſſed two conſiderations to prevent their incredulity, and to diſpel their 
doubts. The firſt was drawn\from the miracles and prodigies which they 
pretended were daily. wrought in the temples, before the ſtatues of the gods 
and heros, that were placed there; and the ſecond was deduced from ora- 
Xx cles and divination, by which they maintained that the ſecrets of futurity 
were unfolded through the interpoſition of the gods. In both theſe points the 


- 


2X. cunning of the prieſts impoſed miſerably upon the ignorance of the people; 
2X and, if the diſcerning few ſaw the cheat, they were obliged, from a regard to 


their own ſafety, to laugh with caution, ſince the prieſts were even ready to 
2X accuſe, before a raging and ſuperſtitious multitude, thoſe, who diſcovered 

their religious frauds, as rebels againſt the majeſty of the immortal gods. 

XVI. At the time of Cux1sT's appearance upon earth, the religion of the 


Romans, as well as their arms, had extended itſelf through a great part of the 


Cenrt.rT. 


declared, that all that was eſſential to the true'worſhip of the gods was con- 


infants, and of procuring abortions, nor the frontleſs atrocity of con- 


in an unaccountable, and brutiſh ſtupidity, 
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partly uncertain, partly licentious, and often more proper to adminiſter indul- 


Oa the contrary, 
it promoted cor- 
ruption of man- 
ners. 


The arguments 
of the prieſts in 
defence of Paga- 
niſm, | 


+ 


The religion of 
the Grecks and 
Romans, | 
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world. This religion muſt be known to thoſe who are acquainted with the 


> Grecian ſuperſtitions [y]. In ſome things, indeed, it differs from them; for the 


Romans, beſides the inſtitutions invented by Numa and others, contrived with 
political views, added ſeveral Italic and Hetrurian fictions to the Grecian fa- 
bles, and gave alſo to the Egyptian deities a place among their own [2]. 


Tv] See BaRBETRAc's Preface to his French tranſlation of Pur EN DORFr's Syſtem of the Law 


of Nature and Nations, 5 vi. p- 21. of the laſt edition. 6 | 
[x] The corrupt manners of thoſe. who lay in the darkneſs of idolatry are deſcribed, in an am- 
ple and affecting manner, in the firſt of Cyyrran's epiſtles. See alſo on this ſubje& Cox NE. 


ADami Exercitatio de malis Romanorum ante prædicationem Evangelii moribus. This is the fifth - 


diſcourſe of a collection publiſhed by that learned writer at Groningen, 1712, in Quarto. 


1 0 See Dioxxsius HALICARN. Antiquit. Rom. lib. vii. cap. Ixxii. p. 460. tom. i. Edit. 
udſon. EY e A EE | e 
Lz] See Pr TIr ad liges Atticas, lib. i. tit. i. p. 71, 
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troduced their 


dun rites among 


thoſe of the con · 
ed nations. 


ed nations with. thoſe of the Romans. Theſe nations, who, before their 
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XVII. In the s ſab} ected to the Roman government, there 
new kind of religion, rel by a mixture of dee Fives ol the- < 


ſubjection, had their own gods, and their own particular religious inſtitutions, 


were perſuaded, by degrees, to admit into their worſhip a great number of 


the ſacred rites and cuſtorfis of their conquerors. The view of the Romans, 
in this change, was not only to confirm their authority by the powerful aid of 
religion, but alſo to aboliſh the inhuman rites which were performed by many 


of the barbarous nations wild had received their yoke ; and this change was 


* 5 . 


gion different 
from that of the 
b mans. 


will comprehend thoſe 
views; and the other, thoſe which ſeem to have been formed for military pur- 
poſes. In the former claſs may be ranked the religions of moſt of the eaſtern 


effected partly by the prudence of the victors, partly by levity of the vanquiſh- 
ed, and by their ambition to your their new maſters. 
Sykes of reli · 


XVIII When, from the ſacred rites of the antient Reibage we paſs to a 
review of the other religions that prevailed in the world, we ſhall find that the 
moſt remarkable-may be; roperly divided into two claſſes, of which the one 

ho gious ſyſtems which owe their exiſtence to political 


nations, eſpecially of the Perſians, Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to have 


been ſolely calculated for the preſervation of the ſtate; the ſupporting of ti 


The with: among 
the heathens 

could not remedy 
theſe evils. 


— . 


royal authority and grandeur; the maintenance of public peace; and the ad- 


vancement of civil virtues. Under the military ' claſs may be comprehended the 


religious ſyſtem of the northern nations ; ſince all the traditions that we find 
among the Germans, the Bretons, the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their 


6:4 divinities, have a manifeſt tendency to excite and nouriſh fortitude and 


ferocity, an inſenſibility of danger, and a contempt of life. An attentive in- 
quiry into the religions of theſe reſpective natio will abundantly verify 
What is here aſſerted. 


XIX. None of theſe nations, ded ever arrived to ſuch an excels of 
uhiverſal barbarity and ignorance, as not to have ſome diſcerning men among 
' them, who were ſenſible of the extravagance of all theſe religions. But 


of. theſe ſagacious obſervers, ſome were deſtitute of the weight and authority, 


that were neceſſary to remedy theſe over-grown evils ; and others wanted the 


will to exert themſelves in ſuch a glorious cauſe. And, the truth is, none of 
them had wiſdom equal to ſuch a ſolemn and arduous enterprize. This ap- 
pears manifeſtly from the laborious, but uſeleſs efforts of ſome of the Greek 


Da Roman philoſophers againſt the vulgar ſuperſtitions. Theſe venerable 


ſages delivered, .in their writings, many ſublime things concerning the nature 


God, and the duties incumbent upon men; they diſputed with ſagacity 


8 againſt the. popular religion; but to all this they added ſuch chimerical no- 


* 


Two kinds of 
philoſophy pre- 
vailed at the time 


of Cuxtsr's 
birth, 


N 0 
* & 


the philoſophy of the Gree 


tions, and ſuch abſurd ſubtilties of their own, as may ſerve to convinces, 


that it belongs to God alone, and not to man, to reveal the truth dont and 


mixture of impurity or error. 
XX. About the time of Oanbz. 8 appearance upon earth, there were two 
kinds of philoſophy which preyailed among the civilized nations. One was 
ns adopted alſo by the Romans; and the other, 


that of the Orientals, which had a great number of votaries in oh” 5H 
a 
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E Ciar)l. The State F LEARNING and PUTLOSSrH r. 9 

© Chaldeo, Egypt, and even among the Jews. The former was diſtinguiſhed Cv: 8 
by the ſimple title of philoſophy. The latter was honoured with the more Y 
pompous appellation of ſcience, or knowledge[a] ; ſince thoſe who'embraced ot | 


ITE this latter ſect pretended to be the reſtorers of the knowledge of God, which 
woas loſt in the world [3]. The followers of both theſe ſyſtems, in conſequence 
of vehement diſputes and diſſenſions about ſeveral points, ſubdivided them- 
| ſelves into a variety of ſects. It is, however, to'be obſerved, that all the ſects 
of the oriental philoſophy deduced their various tenets from one fundamental 
principle, which they held in common; whereas the Greeks were much di- 
7} vided even about the firſt principles of ſcience. © © © 
As we ſhall have occafion hereafter to ſpeak of the oriental philoſophy, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves here to the doctrines taught by the Grecian ſages, and 
all give ſome account of the various fects into which they were divided. > 
XXI. Among the Grecian ſects there were ſome which declared openly Sow he 
 apainſt all religion; and others, who, though they acknowledged a deity and n 
admitted a religion, yet caſt a cloud over the truth, inſtead of exhibiting it in pier. 


£ 


FX its genuine beauty and luſtre. 


RE 


I Of the former kind were the Epicureans and Academics. The Epicureans 
maintained, That the world aroſe from chance; that the gods (Whoſe exiftence 
= * they did not dare to deny) neither did; nor could extend their providential 
e care to human affairs; that the ſoul was mortal; that pleaſure [c] was to be 
<« regarded as the ultimate end of man; and that virtue was neither worthy. 
ce of eſteem nor choice, but with a view to its attainment.” The Academics 
aſſerted the impoſſibility of arriving at truth, and held it uncertain, * Whe- 
ether the gods exiſted or not; whether the ſoul was mortal or immortal; 
whether virtue were "preferable to vice, or vice to virtue.“ Theſe two 
ſects, though they ſtruck at the foundations of all religion, were the moſt 
"ZE numerous of all others at the birth of CHRIST, and were particularly en- ” 
IT couraged by the liberality of the rich, and the protettion of thoſe in power [4] 


7} [(s) T1924; (groſs) in the Greek ſignifies /cience, or inonvledge, and from henee came che title 

asʒof Gnoftics, which this preſumptuous ſect claimed as due to their ſuperior light and penetration 

wim in divine hing.] „„ VVV 

* [3] St. Paur mentions and condemns both theſe kinds of philoſophy; the Greek, in the 7 
Epiſile to the Coloſſians, xi. 8. and Oriental, or Gnofis, in the 72% Epiftle to Timothy, vi. 20. | 

(e The -ambiguity of the word pleaſure has produced many-diſpates in the explication of 

the Epicurean ſyſtem, If by pleaſure, be underſtood only ſenſual gratifications, the tenet here 

advanced is ind iſputably monſtrous, But if it be taken in a larger ſenſe, and extended to in- 

any wy and e e vines does the ſcheme of Epicurus, with reſpect to virtue, differ 

rom. the opinions of thoſe Chriſtian philoſophers, who maintain that ſelf-love is the on/y ſpri 
of all human affections and actions ä 221 C05 a 24 wy 1 
| [4] That of the Epicureans was, however, the moſt numerous of the two, as appeats from CDRS; - 
| the teſtimony of CI RO, De Anibus, &c. lib. i. cap. vii. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Dias. Tuſtulan — 
lib. v. cap. x. Hence the complaint, which Ju VAL makes in his x II gatire, of the Atheiſhd - . - 
that prevailed at Rem, in thoſe excellent words: 1 hs a 


_  * Suntin-fortunz qui cafibus omnia ponunt. 6A 


_ © Et nullo credunt mundum refore mover, ... „ 
Matura volvente vices et Jucis et aun. | 5 5 


1 F F c«c * . id 20 ;.\ 40 $% 4 ; „ % . $1 74 1 ; \ ' © £ x + 
e Atque ide intrepidi quzcumgue altaria tangunt. 
; "> \, ior 53444 + 1 8 1 , * 18 * 14 7. 4 Pi SF 1 3 * | 1. $ : *1 94.7 + > 
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10 The External, His Y ORY of the Cuvrc fr. Paxr EE Ml 
Sur. I. XXII. We obſerved in the preceding ſection, that there was another kind : 
— of philoſophy, 1 in which religion was admitted, but which was, at the ſame' 7} 

ed the truth, © time, deficient by the obſcurity it caſt upon t. uth. Under the philoſophers of 1 


rde Ariftcte- this claſs, may be reckoned the Platoniſts, the Stoics, and the followers of 
ans. Az1sTOTLE, whoſe ſubtle diſputations concerning God, religion, and the focial 
duties, were of little ſolid uſe to mankind. The nature of d, as it is ex- 
plained by ARISTOTLE, i is ſomething like the principle that gives motion to 
a machine; it is a nature happy in the contemplation of itſelf, and entirely 
regardleſs of human affairs; and ſuch a divinity, who. differs but little from 
the god of Epicurus, cannot reaſonably be the object either of love or fear. 
With reſpect to the doctrine of this philoſopher concerning the human ſoul, 
it is uncertain, to ſay no more, whether he believed its immortality or not BY 
What then could be expected from ſuch a philoſophy ? Could any thing ſolid 
and ſatisfactory, in favour of piety and virtue, be hoped for from a ſyſtem 
which excluded from the univerſe a divine e and e the 
maiortality of the human foul? _ 
he Stoes XXIII. The god of the Stoics has ſomewhat more majeſty? FO the 35 
nity of ARISTOTLE ; ; nor is he repreſented by thoſe philoſophers as ſitting 
above the ſtarry heavens in a ſupine indolence, and a perfect inattention to 
the affairs of the univerſe. Yet he is deſcribed as a corporeal being, united 
to matter by a neceſſary connexion, and ſubject to the determinations of an 
immutable fate, ſo that neither rewards nor puniſhments can properly pro- 
ceed from him [F]. The learned alſo know that, in the philoſophy of this 
| ſect, the exiſtence of the ſoul was confined to a certain period of time. Now 
0 5 it is manifeſt, that theſe tenets remove, at once, the ſtrongeſt motives to vir- 
tue, and the moſt powerful reſtraints upon vice; and, therefore, the ſtoical 
ſyſtem may be conſidered as a body of ſpecious and pompous doctrine, but, 
at the ſame time, as a Wa without PETYERe; OF UN principles of conſiſtence 
and vigour. 5 | 
The Platnics, XXIV. PLATO is generally Went upon as ſuperior to all the other philo- 
ſophers in wiſdom; and this eminent rank does not ſeem to have been un- 
deſervedly conferred upon him. He taught that the univerſe was governed 
by a being, glorious in power and wiſdom, and poſſeſſed of a perfect liberty _— 
and es” He extended alſo the views of mortals beyond the grave. 
aud ſhewed them, in facurity, proſpects ad apted to excite their hopes, and t to 1 


* Sceths: notes adn CopworrTn's Tuttlletual Syſtem of 45 Univerks, hin Dr. Mo aun 26 NJ 


ſubjoined to bis Latin tranſlation of that learned work, vol. i. p. 66. 500. vol. ii. p. 1 171. 1 4 
. See alſo upon the ſame ſubject Mougcuz's Plan 7. heologique du Pythagoriſm, tom. i. p. 79.) = 
[(f) Thus is the ſtoical ge of fate generally repreſented; but not more eg han IF 


vnjuſtly. Their fatum, when carefully and attentively examined, ſeems to have ſigniſied no 
more, in the intention af the wiſeſt of that ſect, than the plan of government formed originally: 

in the divine mind, à plan all wiſe and perfect; and from which, of conſequence, the ſupreme 
being, morally ſpeaking, can never depart. : So that when Jupiter is ſaid by the Stoics to be 

ſubject to N le fate. this means no more than that he is ſubject to the wiſdom of his own 
counſels, and acts ever in conformi % With his ſupreme perfection. The following remarkable 
paſſage of SEM ECA, drawn from 1 225 n of his book De providentia, is ſufficient to 

confirm the explication we have here given of the /oical fate. Ille ipſe omnium conditor et 
7 edler sckireir quidem FATA, a rs, Semper PARBT, ſemel Ivss1r.“J 
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* preme creator of the world as deſtitute of many virtues [2], and confined to 
aa certain determinate portion of ſpace. Its deciſions, with reſpect to the 
"ZZ ſoul, and dæmons, are too much adapted to beget and nouriſh ſuperſtition. 
Nor will the moral philoſophy of PLATO appear worthy of ſuch an high 
degree of admiration, if we attentively amine and compare together its vari- 
cus parts, and reduce them to their principles [5]. 4 
XXV. As then in theſe different ſects, there were many 
that were highly unreaſonable and abſurd; and as a contentious ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition and diſpute prevailed among them all; certain men of true diſcernment 
and of moderate characters were of opinion, that none of theſe ſects were to 
be adhered to in all matters, but that it was rather wiſe to chuſe and extract 
out of each of them ſuch tenets and doctrines as were good and reaſonable, 
and to abandon and reject the reſt. This gave riſe to a new form of philo- 
ſophy in Egypt, and principally at Alexandria, which was called the Eclectic, 
whole founder, according to ſome, was Por AMox, an Alexandrian, though 
this opinion is not without its difficulties. It appears manifeſtly from the teſti- 
mony of Philo the Jew, who was himſelf one of this ſect, that this philoſophy 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate at Alexandria, when our Saviour was upon the earth. 
The Eclectics held PLATo in the higheſt eſteem, though they made no ſcruple 


to join with his doctrines, whatever they thought conformable to reaſon in 2 


the tenets and opinions of the other philoſophers [:]. 


preſſed, has likewiſe many other conſiderable defects. It repreſents the ſu- 


3 
4 


» 


leads, viz. That mankind, in that period of darkneſs and corruption, ſtood 
highly in need of ſome divine teacher to convey to the mind rue and certain 
7 principles of religion and wiſdom, and to recal wandering mortals to the 
> ſublime paths of piety and virtue. The conſideration of this wretched con- 
dition of mankind will be alſo ſingularly uſeful to thoſe who are not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the advantages, the comforts, and the ſupport, which the 
ſublime doctrines of Chriſtianity are ſo proper to adminiſter in every ſtate, 
relation, and circumſtance of life. A ſet of miſerable and unthinking crea- 
rures treat with negligence, nay, ſometimes with contempt, the religion of 


of CHRIST, and will draw from it the concluſions to which it ſo naturally 


| [(g) This accuſation of him ſeems to be carried too far by Dr. Mosne1. It is not ſtrictly true, 
that the doctrine of PLaTo repreſents the ſupreme being as deſtitute of many virtues. On the 
| contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently acknowledged by that philoſopher. What 
in gave occaſion to this animadverſion of our learned author, was the erroneous notion of 
 TLAT®O, concerning the invincible malignity and corruption of matter, which the divine power 
had not been ſufficient to reduce entirely to order. Though this notion is, indeed, injurious to 
the omnipotence of God, yet it is not ſufficient to juſtify the cenſure now under conſideration.] 
(=. There is an ample account of the defects of the Platonic philoſophy in a work entitled, 
| Defenſe des Peres accuſes de Platoniſm, par Fx ANC. BAL Tus; but there is more learning than 
accuracy in that performance. | SET I tag eng” ENS 


” 


wo 


Ii See Go ob. OL EAAIvs, De philofephia Eclectica, Jac. Bxvert R, and others. : 


work upon their fears. His doctrine, however, beſides the weakneſs of the CY. I. 
foundations on which it reſts, and the obſcurity with which it is often ex- 


t 


things maintained EcleQice, 


XX VI. The attentive reader will eaſily obſerve the tendency of the ſhort The ute- of the 
view, that we have here given of the miſerable ſtate of the world at the birth ferenz char 
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* EE 8 . end of the nne Parr 1, 


Css. I. JzsCs, not conſidering that they are indebted to it for all. the e things 
——— Which me ſo ungracefully enjoy. 
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FOOTE CH A, P. IL 
Concerning the civil and religious STATE of the Jn wisn NATIOX 
JY at the birth of CHRIST. | 


3 The Eibe, I. Tur ſtate of the Jews was not much betty than that of the other 
2 ang on A nations at the time RIST'S A] ce in the world. They were 
governed by Herop, who was himſelf a tributary to the Roman people. 
This prince was ſurnamed the GREAT (ſurely from no other circumſtance 
than the greatneſs of his vices) and his government was a yoke of the moſt 
3 vexatious and oppreſſive kind. By a cruel, ſuſpicious, and over - bearing tem. 
3 | per, he drew upon himſelf the averſion of all, not excepting thoſe who lived 
. upon his bounty. By a mad luxury, and an affeftation of magnificence far 
above his fortune, together with the moſt profuſe and immoderate largeſtts, 
he exhauſted the treaſures of that miſerable nati Under his adminiſtra- 
tion, and by his means, the Roman luxury was received in Paleſtine, accom- 
panied with the worſt vices of that licentious people [#]. In a word, Jules, 
governed by HE ROD, groaned under all that corruption, which might be ex- 
pected from the authority and the example of a prince, who, though a Jew 
in outward profeſſion, was, in Point of morals and Practice, a contemner of 
| all laws human and divine. £ 
The date of II. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans divided the government of 
L aber te pateftine between his ſons. In this diviſion the one half of Fades was given 
do ArcuELavs; with the title of Exarch; and the other was divided between 
his two brothers, AxTiyas and Pair. ARrCHELAUS was 2 corrupt and 
wicked prince, and followed the example of his father's crimes in fuch a 
? CRE es manner, that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous adminiſtration, laid 
'Y 8 their complaints and grievances before Auovsrus, who delivered them from 
1 . | their oppreflor, by baniſhing him from his dominions about ten years after 
the death of HxROD the GzeaT. The kingdom of this dethroned prince 
was reduced to the form of a province, and added to the juriſdiction of the 
governor of Syria, to the great detriment of the Jews, — heaviefſf cala - 
mities were owing to this change, and whoſe final deſtruction was its un- 
| doubted effect in the appointment of providence. 
The caamites JI. However ſevere the authority was, which the Romans exerciſed over 
= the Jews, yet it did nor cxurnd.to the catire fu wn Lan 7 ur toad 


Je 2ancc. 
3 The — — their 


by! | ra Ice on this fabzeR, CRaIs T. Notrpu Hifaria 1 which is annexed to Haven- 
aur“ edition of Tojepbar, vol. ii. p. 333. See allo Baszack, Hare des J, tam. i- 
part I. p. 27. Noxis, Can. Pier. Pamzux, Hifary of the Jes; Cx£itanps, his Hifi 
| Heradum, in the firſt part of his Academical P, 207 ; and above all, Joszy=u3 
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| Caap. II. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


from the glorious founder of their church and ſtate. The adminiſtration of Cn r. 
| religious ceremonies. was committed, as before, to the high-prieſt, and to the — 


3 the Roman .magiſtrates. The leaders of the people, and the chief prieſts, 


che Samaritan, whoſe re 


= prince, to break off their chains, and fer them at li 
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ſanhedrim; to the former of whom the orders of the priefts and levites were in 
the uſual ſubordination; and the form of outward worſhip, except in a very 
few points, had ſuffered no viſible change. But, on the other hand, it is impoſſible 
to expreſs the inquietude and diſguſt, the calamities and vexations, which this 
unhappy nation ſuffered from the preſence of the Romans, whom their reli- 
gion obliged them to look upon as a polluted and idolatrous people, and, in 
2 more particular manner, from the avarice and cruelty of the Prætors, and 
che frauds and extortions of the Publicans. So that, all things conſidered, 
their condition, who lived under the government of the other ſons of He ROD, 
was much more ſupportable than the ftate of thoſe, who were immediately ſub- 
ject to the Roman juriſdiction, | 


* 


IV. It was not, however, from the Romans alone, that the calamities of  Th*{calzmities 


and hindered them from enjoying any little comforts that were left to them by 9 ® 
were, according to the account of Jos Ephus, profligate wretches, who had 
purchaſed their places by bribes, or by acts of iniquity, and who maintained 
their ill-acquired authority by the moſt flagitious and abominable crimes. 
The ſubordinate and inferior members were infected with the corruption of 
the head; the prieſts, and thoſe, who poſſeſſed any ſhadow of authority, were 
become diffolute and abandoned to the higheſt degree; while the multitude, 


ſet on by theſe corrupt examples, ran head-long into every ſort of iniquity, 


and by their endlets ſeditions, robberies, and extortions, armed againſt them, 
both the juſtice of God, and the vengeance of men. 3 


5 | . — 1 b er creaſed by the 
this miſerable people proceeded. Their own rulers multiplied their vexations, priets and rulers 
of the Jewiſh na- 


V. Two religions flouriſhed at this time in Paleftine, viz. the Jewiſh and Te Jenin. 


ſpective followers beheld thoſe of the oppo 
the utmoſt averſion. The Jewiſh religion ſtands expoſed to our view in the 
books of the Old Teſtament ; but at the time of CarisT's appearance, it had 
loft much of its original nature, and of its primitive afpeft. Errors of a very 
pernicious kind had infected the whole body of the people, and the more 
learned part of the nation wefe divided upon points of the higheſt conſequence. 
All looked for a deliverer, but not for ſuch a one as God had promiſed. In- 
ſtead of a meek and ſpiritual Saviour, they a formidable and warlike 
liberty from the Roman yoke. 


All regarded the whole of religion, as conſiſting in the rites appointed by 
Moszs, and in the performance of ſome external acts of duty towards the 
Gentiles. They were all horribly unanimous in excluding from the hopes of 


eternal life all the other nations of the world; and, as a of this 
odious ſyſtem, they treated them with the utmoſt rigour and inhumanity, 
when any occaſion was offered them. And beſides theſe and vicious 
prnciples, there prevailed among them ſeveral abſurd and itious no- 


concerning the divine nature, inviſible magic, Cc. which they 


2 
had partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and partly. 


derived from the Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians, who lived in their neigh- 


VI. Re- 


ſite ſect with moch cor- 


7 — among the 
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= The External HisToRY af 
Czxr.1. VI. Religion had not a better fate among the learned, than among the mul. 
— — titude. The ſupercilious doctors, who vaunted their profound knowledge of 
1 23 the law, and their deep ſcience in ſpiritual and divine things, were conſtantly 
1 | were divided into ſhewing their fallibility and their 1gnorance by their religious differences, and 
1 various ſets. ere divided into a great variety of ſects. Of theſe ſects three have, in a 
manner, eclipſed the reſt both by the number of their adherents, and. alſo by 

the weight and authority which they acquired. Theſe were the Phariſees, 
5 the Sadducees, and the Eſſenes [/]. There 1s frequent mention made of the 
| two former in the ſacred writings; but the knowledge of the rites and doc- 
| trines of the latter, is to be derived from JosEPHVs, PrrLo, and other hiſto. 
rians. Theſe three illuſtrious, ſets were agreed in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Jewiſh religion, while, at the ſame time, they were involved in 
endleſs diſputes upon points of the higheſt importance, and about matters in 
which the ſalvation of mankind was directly concerned; and their con- 
troverſies could not but be highly detrimental to the rude and illiterate mul. 
titude, as every one muſt eafily perceive. . 5 
The three fa- VII. It may not be improper to mention here ſome of the principal matters 
mus Jewiſh ſects | | | | : 4 | 
J vided upon va- that were debated among theſe famous ſets. One of the main points of 
nous points, controverſy was: Whether the WRITTEN LAW alone, was of divine authority. 
The Phariſees added to this /aw another, which had been received by oral 
tradition. This the Sadducees and Eſſenes rejected as of no authority, and ad- 
| hered to the written law as the only divine rule of obedience. They differed 
3 7D alſo in their opinions concerning the true ſenſe of the law. For, while the 
| Phariſees attributed to the ſacred text a double ſenſe, one of which was obvi- 
1 . ous, regarding only the words, and another myſterious, relating to the inti- 
1 maate nature of the ? hings expreſſed; and while the Sadducees maintained that 
1 155 nothing further was delivered by the law, than that which was contained in 
. the ſignification of the words; the Eſſenes, at leaſt the greateſt part of that 
| ſect, entertained an opinion different from both of theſe. They aſſerted, in 
| OP their jargon, that the words of the law were abſolutely void of all power, and 
that the things expreſſed by them, were the images of holy and celeſtial ob- 
| jects. Theſe litigious ſubtilties, and unintelligible wranglings, about the na- 
| ture and ſenſe of the divine word, were ſucceeded by a controverſy of the great- 
= eſt moment, concerning the rewards and puniſhments of the law, particularly 
| | Vith reſpect to their extent. The Phariſees were of opinion, that theſe re- 
5 1 wards and puniſhments extended both to the foul and body, and that their 
| duration was prolonged beyond the limits of this tranſitory ſtate. The Sad- 
10 | ducees aſſigned to 2 the ſame period that concludes this mortal life. The 
=: Eſſenes differed from both; and maintained that future rewards and puniſh- 
_— 4 * ments extended to the ſoul alone, and not to the body, which they conſidered 
1 as a maſs of malignant matter, and as the priſon of — ſpirit. 
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[/] Beſides theſe more illuſtrious ſects, there were ſeveral of inferior note, which prevailed 
among the Jews at the time of Carisr's appearance. The Herodians are mentioned by the 
ſa red writers, the Gaulonites by JosEPHUs, and others by Er IPRHANIus and HEOGESI Tus in 


* VIII. Theſe | 


EvsEB1vs ; nor is it rational to look upon theſe ſets as fictitious, 


ay 


ons 


Cr. 7h Stare LE ARXIN G and PUTTOSof nr. 


three famous ſects abovementioned, produced none of thoſe injurious and 
malignant effects, which are too often ſeen to ariſe from religious controverſies. 
S 


not be ſo far deceived by this ſpecious appearance of moderation, as to attri- 
bute it to noble or generous principles. They will look through the fair out- 
fide, and ſee that their mutual fears of each other were the latent reaſon of this 
apparent charity and mutual forbearance. The Sadducees enjoyed the favour 
and protectien of the great. The Phariſees, on the other hand, were ex- 
tremely high in the eſteem of the multitude. And hence they were both ſecured 
againſt the attempts of each other, and lived in peace, notwithſtanding the di- 
verſity of their religious ſentiments. The government of the Romans con- 
tributed alſo to the maintenanee of this mutual toleration and tranquillity, as 
they were ever ready to ſuppreſs and puniſh whatever had the appearance of 
tumult and ſedition. We may add to all this, that the Sadducean principles 
rendered that ſe& naturally averſe to all forts of altercation and tumult. 
Libertiniſm has for its objects eaſe and pleaſure, and chuſes rather to lumber 
in the arms of a fallacious ſecurity, than to expole itſelf to the painful activity, 
which is required both in the ſearch and in the defence of truth. 


= dwelt generally in a rural ſolitude, far removed from the view and commerce 


and the neighbouring countries, maintained, that religion conſiſted wholly in 
contemplation and ſilence. By a rigorous abſtinence alſo, and a variety of 


from the Egyptians [n], they endeavoured to arrive at ſtill higher degrees of 
perfection in virtue. There prevailed, however, among the members of this 
ſect, a conſiderable difference both in point of opinion and diſcipline. Some 
paſſed their lives in a ſtate of celibacy, and employed their time in educating 


mony, which they conſidered as lawful, when entered into with the ſole de- 
ſign of propagating the ſpecies, and not to ſatisfy the demands of luſt. 
Thoſe of the Eſſenes who dwelt in Syria, held the poſſibility of appeaſing the 
deity by ſacrifices, though, ia a manner, quite different from that of the Jews 
by which, however, it appears that they had not utterly rejected the literal 
ſenſe of the Moſaic law. But thoſe who wandered in the deſarts of Egypt 
were of very different ſentiments : they .maintained, that no offering was ac- 
ceptable to God but that of a ſerene and compoſed mind, addicted to the 
contemplation -of divine things; and it is manifeſt from hence, that they 
looked upon the law of Moſes as an allegorical ſyſtem of ſpiritual and myſte- 
Ko 1 and renounced in its explication all regard to the outward let- 
ter [u]. 2 . FFT 


(u] See the arinotations of Holſtenius to Porphyry's Life of Pythaporas; p. Fu of the ditio 
publiſhed by Kuſter. U orphyry's Lite of Pythagoras, p 8; of the-edition 


le] See Mosngin's obſervations on a ſmall treatiſe of the learned Cup won T's, concerning 
che true notion of the Lord's ſupper, p. 4. | N I Ng ry 
by X. The 
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But fuch, as have any acquaintance with the hiſtory of theſe times, will!: 


penitential exerciſes and mortifications, which they ſeem to have borrowed, 


and inſtructing the children of others. Others embraced the ſtate of matri- 


8 


| 15 


VIII. Theſe differences, in matters of ſuch vaſt conſequence, between the Cx wr. I. 


other. 


of men. This ſingular ſect, which was ſpred abroad through Syria, Egypt, 


5 


4 


owards each 


— 


But exercifed re- 
ciprocal toleration 
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IX. The Eſſenes had little occaſion to quarrel with the other ſects, as they Fftenes. 
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16 Me External His TORY of the CHURCH, Pag I 
Cen. l. KX. The Therapeutz, of whom Pro the Jew makes particular mention 
ET — in his treatiſe concerning Contemplative Life, ar C ſuppoſed to have been x 
2 n branch of this ſect. From this notion aroſe the diviſion of the Eſſenes into 


+ theoretical and practical. The former of theſe were wholly devoted to con- 
templation, and are the ſame with the Therapeutz ; while the latter employed 
a part of their time in the performance of the duties of active life. Whether 
this diviſion be accurate or not} is a matter which I will not take upon me to 
determine. Be that as it will, I ſee nothing in the laws or manners of the 
15 Therapeutæ, that ſhould lead us to conſider them as a branch of the Eſſenes, 
nor indeed has Phi o aſſerted any ſuch thing. There may have been, ſurely, 
many other fanatical tribes among the Jews, beſides that of the Eſſenes; nor 
ſhould a reſemblance of principles always induce us to make a coalition of 
. ſects. It is, however, certain, that the Therapeutz were neither Chriſtians, 
nor Egyptians, as ſome have erroneouſly imagined. They were undoubtedly 
Jews; nay, they gloried in that title, and ſtyled themſelves, with particular 
affectation, the true diſciples of Mos Es, though their manner of life was 
equally repugnant to the inſtitutions of that great Taw-giver, and to the 
- dictates of right reaſon, and ſhewed them to be a tribe of melancholy and 
wrong-headed Enthuſiaſts[0]. 5 
The moral do- XI. None of theſe ſects, indeed, ſeemed to have the intereſts of real and 
trine of theſe : FR . — 7 TRIES 

ets, true piety at heart ; nor, were their principles and diſcipline at all adapted to 
the advancement of pure and ſubſtantial virtue, The Phariſees courted 
popular applauſe by a vain oſtentation of pretended ſanctity, and an auſtere 
method of living, while, in reality, they were ſtrangers to true holineſs, and 
were inwardly defiled with the moſt criminal diſpoſitions, with which our 
: Saviour frequently reproaches them. They allo treated with more veneration 
io | the commandments and traditions of men, than the ſacred precepts and laws 
[14 | of God [Pp]. The Sadducees, by denying a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, removed, at once, the moſt powerful incentives to virtue, and the 
moſt effectual reſtraints upon vice, and thus gave new vigour to every ſinful 
paſſion, and a full encouragement to the indulgence of every irregular deſire. 
=. © As to the Eſſenes, they were a fanatical and ſuperſtitious tribe, who placed 
=_ .- religion in a certain fort of ſeraphic indolence, and, looking upon piety to 
God as incompatible with any ſocial attachment to men, diſſolved, by this 

pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds of human ſociety. - * 


The multitude 


XII. While then ſuch darkneſs, ſuch errors and diſſenſions prevailed 
funk in ſoperfti- among thoſe, who aſſumed the character and authority of perſons diſtin- 
i 3 guiſhed by their ſuperior fanctity and wiſdom, it will not be difficult to 
3 imagine, how totally corrupt the religion and morals of the multitude muſt 
| „ have been. They were, accordingly, ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance 
R 1 olf God, and of divine things; and had no notion of any other way of render- 


ing themſelves acceptable to the ſupreme being, than by ſacrifices, waſhings, | 
and the other external rites and ceremonies of the Moſaic law. Hence pro- 


bie The principalay iters, who have given accounts-of the Therap aue are mentioned by 
5 F Jo. Al Ea T F ABRICIUS in xv chapter of his Lux-Saluteris. Ewangthi:toro'orbeexoriens, p- J. 
Il Matt. xxiii. 13, 14, &c. | | EN 
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ceeded that diſſolution of manners, and that profligate wickedneſs, which CEA r. J. 
prevailed among the Jews, during CunxIs 's miniſtry upon earth. And hence 
8 divine Saviour compares that people to a flock of ſheep, which wandered — 
without a ſhepherd; and their doctors to men, who, 4005 deprived them- | „ 
ſelves of ſight, yet pretended to ſhew the way t9:others l.. t 7 46 | 
XIII. To all theſe corruptions, both in point of doctrine and practice, The e, 
' which reigned among the Jews at the time of Crr1sT's coming, we may many errors of 
add the attachment which many of them diſcovered to the tenets of the among the Jewn, 
W oriental philoſophy concerning the origin of the world, and to the doctrine of 
me CanBaLa, which was undoubtedly derived from thence. That con- 
ſiderable numbers of the Jews had imbibed the errors of this fantaſtic ſyſtem 
appears evidently, both from the books of the New Teſtament, and from the 
ancient hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church [7]; and it is alſo certain, that many 
of the Gnoſtic ſects were founded by Jews. Thoſe of that degenerate people, 
who adopted this chimerical philoſophy, muſt have differed vaſtly from the 
reſt in their opinions cbncerning the God of the Old Teſtament, the origin of 
the world, the character and doctrine of Moss, and the nature and miniſtry 
of the Mess1an ;. ſince they maintained, that the creator of this "AN was a 
being different from the ſupreme God, and that his dominion over the human 
race was to be deſtroyed by the Mzss rau. Every one muſt ſee that this 
enormous ſyſtem was fruitful of errors, deſtructive of the very foundations of 
judaiſm. 33 ron awd des Na fo ys ORE F 3 
; XIV. If any part of the Jewiſh religion was leſs deformed and corrupted The external 
than the reſt, it was, certainly, the form of external worſhip, which was eſta- 3 
bliſhed by the law of Moszs. And yet many learned men have obſerved, vain frites and hu- 
that a great variety of rites were introduced into the ſervice of the temple, ß | 
which no traces are to be found in the ſacred writings. The inſtitution of 
theſe additional ceremonies was manifeſtly owing to thoſe changes and revo- - 
lutions, which rendered the Jews more converſant with the nations round 
about them, than they had formerly been. For when they ſaw the ſacred "we 
rites of the Greeks and Romans, they were taken with ſeveral of the cerema- 
nies that were uſed in the worſhip of the heathen deities, and did not heſitate 
to adopt them in the ſervice of the true God, and add them as an ornament to 
the rites which they had received by divine appointment [5]. FF 
XV. But whence ſuch enormous degrees of corruption in that very nation The cauſes r 
which God hatl, in a peculiar manner, ſeparated from an idolatrous world heaps yo er 
to be the depoſitory of divine truth? Various cauſes may be aſſigned, in order and morals, that 
to give a ſatisfactory account of this matter. Firſt, It is certain, that the an- — 8 
ceſtors of thoſe Jews, who lived in the time of our Saviour, had brought * * 
from Chaldæa, and the neighbouring countries, many extravagant and ddle 


| "= 1 2 *% 
[7] Matt. x. 6. xv. 24, 25. John ix. 39. e * 

[+] See Jon. Cur. Worr Biblioth. Ebraica, vol. ii. lib. vii. cap. i. F ix. p. 206. : 5 
] See the learned work of SrExckR, De legibus Hebreorum, in the 1v book, of which he 


treats expreſly of thoſe Hebrew rites which were borrowed from the Gentile worſhip, vol. ii, 
p. 108, edition of Cambridge, 5 | 5 
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18 We External HISTORY of the Cnun cn. Par 1. 
bist. fancies, which were urterly unknown to the original founders of the nation [7]. 


"———= The conqueſt of Aa, by ALExanDER the GREAT, was, alſo, an event from 
OL, which we may date a new e of errors to the Jewiſh fyſtem; ſince, in 
"conſequence of that revolution, the manners and opinions of the Greeks be. 
gan to ſpred themſelves among the P erſians, Syrians, Arabians, and likewiſe 
among the Jews, who, before that period, were entirely unacquainted with Wl 
letters and philoſophy. We may, further, rank among the cauſes, that con- 
trributed to corrupt the religion and manners of the Jews, their voyages into 
the adjacent countries, eſpecially Egypt and Phænicid, in purſuit of wealth. For, 
with the treaſures of theſe corrupt and ſuperſtitious nations, they brought 
home alſo their pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, which were imper- 
ceptibly blended with their religious ſyſtem. Nor ought we to omit, in this 
enumeration, the peſtilential influence of the wicked reigns of HRO and 
his ſons, and the enormous inſtances of idolatry, error, and licentiouſneſs, 
which this unhappy people had conſtantly before their eyes in the religion 
and manners of the Roman governors and ſoldiers, which, no doubt, con- 
tributed much to the progreſs of their national ſuperſtition, and corruption of 
manners. We might add here many more facts and circumitances, to illu- 
ſtrate further the matter under conſideration ; but theſe will be readily ſug- 

geſted to ſuch as have the leaſt acquaintance with the Jewiſh hiſtory from the 
drtmme of the Maccabees. e ee e eee 
Amid this ge- XVI. It is indeed worthy of obſervation, that, corrupted as the Jews were 
—_— the errors and ſuperſtitions of the neighbouring nations, they ſtill pre- 
piety were to be "ſerved a zealous attachment to the law of Mos Es, and were extremely care- 
* ful that it ſhould not ſuffer any diminùtion of its credit, or loſe any, the leaſt 
degree of that veneration, that was due to its divine authority, Hence /yna- 
gogues were erected throughout the province of Judæa, in which the people 
aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, and to hear their doctors inter- 
pret and explain the holy ſcriptures. There were, beſides, in the more po- 
pulous towns, public ſchools, in which learned men were appointed to inſtruct 
the youth in the knowledge of divine things, and alſo in other branches of 
ſcience [#]. And it is beyond all doubt, that theſe inſtitutions contributed to 

maintain the law in its primitive authority, and to ſtem the torrent of abound- 

| I ol UE VVV 
The Samaritins XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine worſhip in the temple that 
woas built on mount Garigzim, lay under the burthen of the ſame evils that op- 
preſſed the Jews, with whom they lived in the bittereſt enmity, and were allo, 
like them, highly inſtrumental in increaſing their own calamities. We learn 
from the moſt authentic hiſtories of theſe times, that the Samaritans ſuffered as 
much as the Jews, from troubles and diviſions fomented by the intrigues of 
factious ſpirits, though their religious ſets were yet leſs numerous than thoſe 
of the latter. Their religion, alſo, was much more corrupted than that of 4 


I.“ See GaLr's obſervations on Jamblichus, De my/feriis Hęyptiorum, p. 206. JoszrRU 
acknowledges the ſame thing in his Fear; Antiquities, book iii. ch. vii. $ 2. | | 

L] See Came. VitrIxGa, De fyragoga wetere, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 667. and lib, i. cap. v. 
. 133. vii. p. 156, 1 8 3 | 


\ 
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the Jews, as ChRISrH himſelf declares in his converſation. with the woman of CEN. I. 
Famaria; though it appears, at the ſame time, that their notions concerning — 
the offices and miniſtry of the Muss lan, were much more juſt and con- 
formable to truth, than thoſe/hich were entertained at Jeriſalem [ww]. Upon 
the whole it is certain, that the Samaritans mixed the profane errors of the 
Gentiles with the ſacred doctrines of the Jews, and were exceſſively corrupted 
by the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Pagan nations [x]. | | = 
"XVIII. The Jews multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, that the narrow bounds of R of 55 
Paleſtine were no longer ſufficient to contain them. They poured, therefore, Zeftine, | 
their increaſing numbers into the neighbouring countries, and that with ſuch 
rapidity, that, at the time of CHRIST's birth, there was ſcarcely a province in 
the empire, where they were not found carrying on commerce, and exerciſing 
other lucrative arts. They were maintained, in foreign countries, againſt in- 
jurious treatment and violence by the ſpecial edicts and protection cf the ma- 
giſtrates [y]; and this, indeed, was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince, in moſt places, 
the remarkable difference of their religion and manners from thoſe of the other 
nations, expoſed them to the hatred and indignation of the ignorant and. bi: 
gotted multitude. All this appears to have been moſt ſingularly and wiſely 
directed by the adorable hand of an interpoſing providence, to the end, that 
the people, which was the ole depoſitary of the true religion, and of the 
knowledge of one ſupreme God, being ſpred abroad through the whole earth, 
might be every. where, by their example, a reproach to ſuperſtition, contribute 
in ſome meaſure to check it, and thus prepare the way for that yet fuller diſ- 
covery of divine truth, which was to ſhine upon the world from the miniſtry. 
and goſpel of the fon of God. EO 2 ried no e aabargn 
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Concerning the life. and aftions of JEsUs CAHRIS r. 


J. | H E errors and diſorders, that we have now been contemplating, re- The birth of 
= quired ſomething far above human wiſdom and power to diſpel and nir. 
remove them, and to deliver mankind from the miſerable ſtate to which they / - 


_ {{w) CartsT inſinuates, on the contrary, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the ſuperiority of the Jewiſſi 
worſhip to that of the Samaritans, John iv. 22. See alſo, on this head, 2 Kings xvii. 29. The 
paſſage to which Dr. Mosnz1m refers, as a proof that the Samaritans had juſter notions of the : | 
Mrsslan than the Jews, is the 25 verſe 4 the chapter of St. John, already cited, where the _—_— 
woman of Samaria ſays to JEsus, { know that Mes$1an cometh which is called CunisT: when 3 
be is come, be auill tell us all things. But this paſſage ſeems much too vague to juſtify the con- ; 
eluſion of our learned hiſtorian. Beſid es, the confeſſion of one perſon, who may poſſibly have ; 
had ſome ſingular and extraordinary advantages, is not a proof, that the nation in general en- „„ 

tertamed the ſame ſentiments, eſpecially ſince we know that the Samaritans had corrupted the 85 | 
ſervice of God by a profane mixture of the groſſeſt idolatries.] OO NN 
[x] Thoſe who defire an exact account of the principal authors that have written concernin 
e Samaritans, will find it in the learned work of Jo. GoTTLos Canrhdvius Gd, 
Critice S. Vet. Teftam. part II. cap. iv. p. 59 "5 15 INTL FT 
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The External HisTory of the CHURCH. Part], 


were reduced by choir Therefore, towards the concluſion of the reign of 


HeERop the GREAT, the fon of God deſcended upon earth, and, taking 
upon him the human nature, appeared to men under the ſublime characters 
of an infallible teacher, an all ſufficient mediator, and a ſpiritual and immortal 
king. The place of his birth was Bethlehem, in the land of Pal: Nine. The 
year, in which it happened, has not hitherto been fixed with certainty, not- 
withſtanding the deep and laborious reſearches of the learned on that matter. 
There is nothing ſurpriz ing in this, when we conſider that the firſt Chriſtians 
laboured under the ſame difficulties, and were divided in their opinions, con- 
cerning the time of Car 1s7!s birth [z]. That which appears moſt probable, 
is, that it happened about a year and ſix months before the death of Hzro, in 
the year of Rome 748, or 749 [a]. The uncertainty, however, of. this point 
is of no ſort of conſequence. We know that the Sun or RicnTEousness 
has ſhone upon the world. And, though we cannot fix the preciſe period in 
which he aroſe, this will not hinder us from Rong! the direction and influence 
of his vital and falutary beams. 

II. Four inſpired writers, who have tranſmitted to us an account of the life 
and actions of Iss CHRIST, mention particularly his birth, his lineage, his 


family, and his parents; but they ſay very little concerning his infancy and his 
N ar youth. Not long after his birth, he was conducted by his parents into 


Egypt, that he might be there out of the reach of Herop's cruelty [ö]. 


When he was but twelve years old he diſputed, in the temple, with os: moſt 
learned of the Jewiſh doctors, concerning the ſublime truths. of religion, 


And the reſt of his life, until the thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent in the 
obſcurity of a private condition, and conſecrated to the duties of filial obe- 
dience [c]. This is all that the wiſdom of God has permitted us to know, 


with certainty, of Car1sT, before he entered upon his public miniſtry, nor is 
the ſtory of his having followed the trade of his adopted father Jos gn built 


upon any ſure foundation, There have been, indeed, ſeveral writers, who 
either through the levity of a wanton imagination, or with a deſign: to attract 
the admiration of the multitude, have invented a ſeries of the moſt extrava- 


gant and ridiculous fables, in order to give an account of this obſcure Lani of ll 


the Saviour's life [d]. 
III. Jesvs began his public miniſtry in the thirtieth year of his age, and to 


render it more ſolemn and affecting to the Jews, a man, whoſe name was 


Jonx, the ſon of a Jewiſh prieſt, a perſon of great gravity alſo, and much 


reſpected on account of the auſtere dignity of his life and manners, was com- 
manded by God to prociaim to the people the coming of the Mzss1 an, that 


Afiatic ediQs in favour of the Jews, allowing them the free and ſecure exerciſe of their religion, 
throughout all the cities of the Leer 4/ia._ 

Lz] The learned Joun ATB BRT Fapricius has collected all the opinions of the learned, 
concerning the year of Car1sT's:birth, in his ee Ane . vii. 25. p- 187. 

4] Matt. iii. 2, &c. John i. 2 ,. | 

15 Matt. i ii. 9 

[c] Luke ii. 51, 52. 


[4] See the account, which the ed ALBERT Farkicius has given of theſe ro- 
mantie La, in his Codex Apocryphus N. 7. tom. i. 


had 
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I had been p miſed to their fathers. This extraordinary man called himſelf CEN. I. 
me fore- runner of the Mess1an. Filled with a holy zeal and a divine fer 1 
W our, he cried aloud to the Jewiſh nation to depart from their tranſgreſſions, 
nnd to purify their hearts, that they might thus partake of the bleſſings which 
me ſon of God was now come to offer to the world. The exhortations of 
cis reſpectable meſſenger were not without effect, and thoſe, who, moved by 
his ſolemn admonitions had formed the reſolution of correcting their evil dif- 
f poſitions and amending their lives, were initiated into the kingdom of the 
e dcemer by the ceremony of immerſion, or baptiſm ſe]. ChRIST himfelf, 
W before he began his miniſtry, deſired to be ſolemnly baptized by Jon in the 
Vaters of Jordan, that he might not, in any point, neglect to anſwer the demands. 
of the Jewiſh law. Es a 5 1 : 
Iv. It is not neceſſary to enter here into a particular detail of the life and The life of 
actions of IE sus CHRIST. All Chriſtains muſt be perfectly well acquainted r. 
uith them. They muſt know, that, during the ſpace of three years, and amidſt 
tue deepeſt trials of affliction, and diſtreſs, he inſtructed the Jewiſh nation 
in the will and counſels of the moſt high, and omitted nothing, in the courſe of 
W his miniſtry, that could contribute either to gain the multitude, or to charm the 
= wiſ. Every one knows, that his life was a continued ſcene of the moſt per- 
ect ſanctity and the pureſt and moſt active virtue, not only without ſpot, but 
Ws alſo beyond the reach of ſuſpicion. And it is alſo well known that by mira- 
daes of the moſt ſtupendous kind, and not more ſtupendous than ſalutary 
and beneficent, he diſplayed to the univerſe the truth of that religion, which 
he brought with him from above, and demonſtrated the reality of his divine 
= commiſſion in the moſt illuſtrious manner. OY 
1 V. As this divine religion was to be propagated to the utmoſt ends of the The election of 
earth, it was neceflary that CnRISH ſhould chuſe a certain number of perſons, dhe apoſtles, and 
41 . . 2 8 and of the Lx*- 
W to accompany him conſtantly through the whole courſe of his miniſtry; that aicciptes, 
thus they might be faithful and reſpectable witneſſes of the ſanctity of his 
WT life, and the grandeur of his miracles, to the remoteſt nations; and alſo tranſ- 
mit to the lateſt poſterity a genuine account of his ſublime doctrines, and of 
the nature and end of the goſpel-diſpenſation. Therefore jzsus choſe, out 
ofß the multitude that attended his diſcourſes, twelve perſons, whom he ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by the name of Apoſtles. Theſe men were illiterate, poor, 
and of mean extraction, and ſuch alone were truly proper to anſwer the views 
of the divine Saviour. He avoided making uſe of the miniſtry of perſons 
endowed with the advantages of fortune and birth, or enriched with the 
uueaſures of eloquence and learning, left the fruits of this embaſly, and the 
= Progreſs of the goſpel, ſhould be attributed to human and natural cauſes [ f ]. . 
Theſe apoſtles were ſent but once to preach to the Jews during the life of 
= C:rsT[g]. He choſe to keep them about his own perſon, that they might 
be thoroughly inſtructed in the affairs of his kingdom. That the multitude, 
Wy however, might not be deſtitute of teachers to enlighten them with the know- 
1 ledge of the truth, CHRIS ＋H appointed Lxx diſciples to preach the glad tidings 
of life eternal throughout the whole province of Judæa [EJ]. — 
] Matt, ii, 6. John i. 222 [J] 1 Cor. i. 21. [z] Matt. x. 7. [5] Luke x 1: 
-£ : 
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ſon of Cryr1sT's fixing the number of the apoſtles to zwelve, and that of the 
diſciples to ſeventy ; and various conjectures have been applied to the ſolution 
of this queſtion. But ſince it is manifeſt, from the words of our Saviour 
himſelf [i], that he intended the number of the x11 apoſtles as an alluſion to 
that of the tribes of IsRazr ; it can ſcarcely be doubted, that he was willing 
to inſinuate by this appointment, that he was the ſupreme lord, and high. 
prieſt of theſe twelve tribes, into which the Jewiſh nation was divided. And 
as the number of diſciples anſwers evidently to that of the ſenators, of whom 
the council of the people, or the ſanhedrim, was compoſed, there is a high de. 
gree of probability in the conjecture of thoſe, who think, that CHRIST, by 


Why the num- 
ber of the apo- 
ſtles was fixed to 
X11, and that of 
the diſciples to 
LXX. 


the choice of the ſeventy, deſigned to admoniſh the Jews, that the authority of Wl 
their ſanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power, with reſpect to reli- 


* 


ious matters, was veſted in him alone. 


. 


CunisT's fame 
extends beyond 
Judæa. 


while he remained upon earth, did he permit his apoſtles or diſciples to extend 
their labours beyond this diſtinguiſhed nation [&]. At the ſame time, if we 
_ conſider the illuſtrious acts of mercy and omnipotence, that were performed 
by CHRIST, it will be natural to conclude that his fame muſt have been very 
foon ſpred abroad in other countries. We learn from writers of no ſmall 
note, that ABO ARus king of Edeſſa, being ſeized with a ſevere and dangerous 
illneſs, wrote to our * bleſſed Lord to implore his affiſtance ; and that Jesvs 
not only wrote him a gracious anſwer, but alſo accompanied it with his 
Picture, as a mark of his eſteem for that pious prince IJ. Theſe letters are 
{till extant. But they are juſtly looked upon as fictitious by moſt writers, 
who alſo go yet further, and treat the whole ſtory of ABcarvs as entirely 
fabulous, and unworthy of credit [m]. I will not pretend to aſſert the ge- 
nuineſs of theſe letters; but I ſee no reaſon of ſufficient weight to deſtroy the 
credibility of the whole ſtory, which is ſuppoſed to have given occaſion to 
them [7]. 1 e Fe 
VIII. A great number of the Jews, ſtruck with thoſe illuſtrious marks of a 
divine authority and power, that ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions of 
CHRIST, regarded him as the ſon of God, the true Mess1an. The rulers of 


© "The ſucceſs of 
CurisT's mi- 
aiſtry. 


fi] Matt. xix. 28. Luke xxii. 30. 
_ [4] Matt. x. 5, 6. xv. 24. | | | TT 
L/] Evuses. HH. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 21. Jo. AL BERT Fa BRIC. Codex Apocryphus NM. J. 
tom. 1. p. 317. 8 


[in] See Bas x AGE Hiſtoire des Fuifs, vol. i. cap. xviii. p. 500. As alſo TEO RH. S10 . 


ws | BayYBxus Hiſtoria Edefſena et Oſroë na, lib. iii. 
* Oriental. Clement. Vaticanæ, tom. i. p. 554. 25 5 
[(z) There is no author who has diſcuſſed this queſtion (concerning the authenticity of the 


p. 104. Jos. Simon ASSEMANUS Biblioth. 


letters of CnRISsT and ABGarvs, and the truth of the whole ſtory) with ſuch learning and 
judgment, as the late Mr. Jonss, in the ſecond volume of his excellent work, entitled, 4 nero 
and full mei bod of ſettling the canonical authority of the New Teflameyt. Notwithſtanding the opi- 
nions of ſuch celebrated names as Parker, Cave, and Grape, in favour of thele letters, 
and the hiſtory to which they relate, Mr. Joxzs has. offered. reaſons to prove the whole fictiti- 
ous, which ſeem unanſwerable, independent of the authorities of River, , CHEMNITIUS, 
WALTHER, Sox, Du Pin, WARE, SraxHEIM, FABRICIUS, and LE CLEAc, which he op- 
poſes to the three abovementioned. ] | © 


VII. The miniſtry of the divine Saviour was confined to the Jews, nor, 
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Cup. III. The State of LEARNING ond HSD v. 
the people, and more eſpecially the chief prieſts and Phariſees, whoſe licenti- 


duſneſs and hypocriſy he cenſured with a noble and generous freedom, laboured - 
with ſucceſs, by the help of their paſſions, to extinguiſh in their breaſts the 


conviction of his celeſtial miſſion, or, at leaſt, to ſuppreſs the effects it was 
adapted to produce upon their conduct. Fearing alto leſt the miniſtry of 
Car 157 ſhould tend to aiminiſh their credit, and to deprive them af the ad- 


vantages they derived from the impious abuſe of their authority in religious 


matters; they laid ſnares for his life, which, for a conſiderable time, were 


without effect. They ſucceeded, at length, by the infernal treaſon of an 
apoſtate diſciple, by the treachery of Jupas, who diſcovered the retreat which 


his divine maſter had choſen for the purpoſes of meditation and repoſe, and 


thus delivered him into the mercileſs hands of a brutal ſoldiery. To 
IX. In conſequence of this, Iꝝsus was firſt brought before the Jewiſh high- 


prieſt and ſanhedrim, before whom he was accuſed of having violated the law, 


and blaſphemed the majeſty of God. Dragged from thence to the tribunal 
of PiLaTE the Roman prætor, he was there charged with ſeditious enter- 

riſes, and with treaſon againſt Czzsar. Both thele accuſations were ſo evi- 
dently falſe, and deſtitute even of every appearance of truth, that they muſt 
have been rejected by any judge, who acted upon the principles of common 
equity. But the clamours of an enraged populace, ſet on by the impious 


== inſtications of their prieſts and rulers, intimidated PiLatz, and engaged him, 


though with the utmoſt reluctance, and in oppoſition to the dictates of his 
conſcience, to pronounce a capital ſentence againſt CHRIST. The divine Sa- 


— 


Death of 
CuRIST. 


viour behaved with inexpreſſible dignity under this heavy trial. As the end 


of his miſſion was to make expiation for the ſins of men, ſo when all things 
were ready, and when he had finiſhed the work of his glorious miniſtry, he 


reſignation, committed his ſpirit into the hands of the Father. 

X. After Jesus had remained three days in the ſepulchre, he reſumed that 
life which he had voluntarily laid down, and, riſing from the dead, declared 
to the univerſe, by that triumphant act, that the divine juſtice was fatisfied, 


and the paths of ſalvation and immortality rendered acceſſible to the human 


race. He converſed with his diſciples, during forty days after his reſurrection, 
and employed that time in inſtructing them more fully concerning the nature 


of his kingdom. Many wiſe and important reaſons prevented his ſhewing 
himſelf publicly at Feruſelem, to confound the malignity and unbelief of his 


enemies. He contented himſelf with manifeſting the certainty of his glori- 
ous reſurrection to a ſufficient number of faithful and credible witneſſes, fore- 


placidly ſubmitted to the death of the croſs, and with a ſerene and voluntary 


His Reſur. 
rection. 


ſeeing, perhaps, that if he appeared in public, thoſe malicious unbelievers, who _ 


had formerly attributed his miracles to the power of magic, would now re- 


preient his reſurrection, as a phantom, or viſion, produced by the influence of 


internal powers. After having remained upon earth, during the ſpace of 
time abovementioned, and given to his diſciples a divine commiſſion to preach 
the glad tidings of ſalvation and immortality to the human race, he aſcended: 


into heaven, in their preſence, and reſumed the enjoyment of that glory, 


which he was poſſeſſed of before the worlds were created. 


a» 


CHAP. 


— — 


The External Hs TOoRv of the CHURCH, Par I. 


CHAP, IV. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church during thi; 
5 | century. 


CExr. I. 


5 
2 — 


The apoſtles 
filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt. 


tector, and their benevolent guide. 
them, he gave them the firſt 


that, though inviſible to mortal eyes, he was ſtill their omnipotent, pro- 
About fifty days after his departure from 
proof of that majeſty and power to which he 
was exalted, by the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon them according to his 


promiſe [o]. The conſequences of this grand event were ſurprizing and 


glorious, infinitely honourable to the Chriſtian religion and the divine miſſion 


of its triumphant author. For no ſooner had the apoſtles received this pre- 


cious gift, this celeſtial guide, than their ignorance was turned into light, 
their doubts into certainty, their fears into a firm and invincible fortitude, 


and their former back wardneſs into an ardent and inextinguiſhable zeal, which 


led them to undertake their ſacred office with the utmoſt intrepidity and 


alacrity of mind. This. marvelous event was attended with a variety of gifts, 


particularly the gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to quality the apoſtles 


to preach the goſpel to the different nations. Theſe holy apoſtles were alſo 


filled with a perpect perſuaſion, founded on CHRIST's expreſs promiſe, that 
the divine preſence would perpetually accompany them, and ſhew itſelf by 


miraculous interpoſitions, as often as the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ' ſhould 


render this neceſſary. 


Preach the goſ- 


pel firſt to the 


Jews and Sama- 
_ ritans, | 


II. Relying upon theſe celeſtial ſuccours, the apoſtles began their glorious 
miniſtry, by preaching the goſpel, according to CHRIST's poſitive command, 


firſt to the Jews, and by endeavouring to bring that deluded people to the 


knowledge of the truth [p]. Nor were their labours unſucceſsful, ſince, in a 


very ſhort time, many thouſands were converted, by the influence of their 


Titans, to whom they preached with ſuch 


miniſtry, to the Chriſtian faith [9]. From the Jews they paſſed to the Sama- 
efficacy, that great numbers of that 


nation acknowledged the MzEssTAH [r]. And, after that they had exerciſed 


their miniſtry, during ſeveral years, at Jeruſalem, and brought to a ſufficient 
degree of conſiſtence and maturity the Chriſtian churches which were founded 
in Paleſtine and: the adjacent countries, they extended their views further, 


carried the divine lamp of the goſpel to all the nations of the world, and ſaw 
their labours crowned, almoſt every where, with the moſt abundant fruits. 


The election of 
4 A new apoſtle. 5 


thered together the ſmall aſſembly of Chriſtians, which had then been formed 


fo] Acts ii. 1, &c. 


III. No ſooner was CHRIST exalted on high, than the apoſtles determined 


to render their number complete, as it had been fixed by their divine maſter, 


and accordingly to chuſe in the place of Jupas, who had deſperately periſhed 
by his own hands, a man endowed with ſuch degrees of ſanctity and wiſdom, 
as were neceſſary in a ſtation of ſuch vaſt importance. Having therefore ga- 


U] Luke xxiv. 47. Akts i, 8. xiii. 46. 
(r] Ads i. 8, viii. 14. 


has 


[2] Acts ii. 41. iv. 4. 


I. ES Us, being aſcended into heaven, ſoon ſhewed his afflicted diſciples, 
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CnAP. IV. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, 

ſalem, two men, remarkable for their piety and faith, were propoſed as 
W worthy to ſtand candidates for this ſacred office. Theſe men 
were MaTTaias and BARSAR AS, the former of whom was, either by lot 
(which is the moſt general opinion) or by a plurality of voices of the aſſembly 
there preſent, choſen to the dignity of an apoſtle [5]. | | 

IV. All theſe apoſtles were men without education, and abſolutely ignorant 
of letters and philoſophy ; and yet, in the infancy of the Chriſtian church, 
it was neceſſary that there ſhould be, at leaſt, ſome one defender of the goſpel, 


29 


CEN r. T. 


 : 8 


Paul called to 
be an apoſtle. | 


| who, verſed in the learned arts, might be able to combat the Jewiſh doctors 


and the Pagan philoſophers with their own arms. For this purpoſe, Jesvs 
' himſelf, by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to his ſervice a thir- 
teenth apoſtle, whoſe name was Saur (afterwards Paus.) and whoſe ac- 
quaintance both with Jewiſh and Grecian learning was very conſiderable [7]. 
This extraordinary man, who had been one of the moſt virulent enemies of 
the Chriſtians, became their moſt glorious and triumphant defender. Inde- 
pendent of the miraculous gifts, with which he was enriched, he was naturally 


poſſeſſed of an invincible courage, an amazing force of genius, and a ſpirit of 


'O ; 4 
patience, which no fatigue could overcome, and which no ſufferings or trials 


could exhauſt, To theſe the cauſe of the goſpel, under the divine appoint- 
ment, owed a conſiderable part of its rapid progreſs and ſurprizing ſucceſs, as 
the As of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſiles of St. Paul, abundantly teſtify. 


V. The firſt Chriſtian church, founded by the apoſtles, was that of The church of 


Jeruſalem, which was the model of all thoſe that were afterwards erected dur- 
ing this firſt century. This church was, however, governed by the apoſtles 
- themſelves, to whom both the elders and thoſe who were entruſted with the 
care of the poor, even the deacons, were ſubject. The people, though they 
had not abandoned the Jewiſh worſhip, held, however, ſeparate aſſemblies, 
in which they were inſtructed by the apoſtles and elders, prayed together, 
celebrated the holy ſupper in remembrance of CarisT, of his death and ſuf- 
ferings, and the ſalvation offered to mankind through him, and, at the con- 
cluſion of theſe meetings, they! teſtified their mutual love, partly by their 


Feruſalem, 
how conſtituted, 


liberality to the poor, and partly by ſober and friendly repaſts [4], which 


from thence were called feaſts of charity. Among the virtues, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the riſing church in this its infancy, that of charity to the poor and 
needy ſhone in the firſt rank, and with the brighteſt luſtre. The rich ſupplied 
the wants of their indigent brethren with ſuch liberality and readineſs, that, as 
St. Luxx tells us, among the primitive diſciples of CnRISs r, all things were in 
common [w]. This expreſſion has, however, been greatly abuſed, and has 
been made to ſignify a community of rights, goods, or poſſeſſions, than which inter- 


pretation nothing is more groundleſs, nothing more falſe. For from a mul- 


titude of reaſons, as well as from the expreſs words of St. PETER [x], it is 
abundantly manifeſt that the community, which is implied in mutual 2% and 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended in this paſſage [y]. 

[5] AQs?. 26, [.] Adds ix. 1. [a] Acts ii. 42, [w] Acts ii. 44+ iv. 32. 
[x] AQs v. | | pct» 
LO) This is proved with the utmoſt evidence by Dr. Mos nE iu, in a diſſertation, concerning 


Vor. J. E— VI. The 
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Cenw.1, VI. The apoſtles, having finiſhed their work at Jeruſalem, went from 
= 7 8 thence to employ their labours in other nations, travelled, with this view, 
founded by the Over A great part of the known world, and in a ſhort time planted a vaſt 
3 0 diffe- number of churches among the Gentiles. Several of theſe are mentioned in 
bie. the ſacred writings, particularly in the As of the Apoſtles [z] ; though theſe 
are, undoubtedly, but a ſmall part of the churches, which were founded either 
by the apoſtles themſelves, or by their diſciples ax info immediate di- EY 
rection. The diſtance of time, and the want of records, leave us at a loſs 1 
with reſpect to many intereſting circumſtances of the peregrinations of tige 
apoſtles, nor have we any certain or preciſe accounts of the limits of their 
voyages, of the particular countries where they ſojourned, nor of the times 
and places in which they finiſhed their glorious courſe. The ſtories that are 
told concerning their arrival and exploits among the Gauls, the Engliſh, the 
Spaniards, the Germans, the Americans, the Chineſe, the Indians, and the 
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Ruſſians are too romantic in their nature, and of too recent a date, to be re- . 
ceived by an impartial enquirer after truth. The greateſt part of theſe fables i 
were forged after the time of CHARLEMAGNE, when moſt of the Chriftiin Ml 


_ churches contended about the antiquity of their origin, with as much vehe- 
mence as the Arcadians, Egyptians, and Greeks diſputed formerly about their 
ſeniority. and precedence. _ | : e 
Her VII. At the "eager the beauty and excellence of the Chriſtian religion 
the Gentiles, excited the admiration of the thinking part of mankind, wherevef the apoſtles 
directed their courſe. Many, who were not willing to adopt the whole of its 
doctrines, were, nevertheleſs, as appears from undoubted records, ſo ſtruck 
with the account of CRRIST's life and actions, and ſo charmed with the 
ſublime purity of his precepts, that they ranked him in the number of the 
greateſt heros, nay, even of the gods themſelves. Great numbers kept with 
the utmoſt care in their houſes, pictures or images of the divine Saviour and 
his apoſtles, which they treated with the higheſt marks of veneration and 
reſpect a]. And fo illuſtrious was the fame of CHRIS T's power grown, 
after his reſurrection from the dead, and the miraculous gifts ſned from on 
high upon his apoſtles, that the emperor TIBERIus is ſaid to have propoſed 
his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which the oppoſition of the ſenate 
hindered from taking effect. Many have doubted of the truth of this ſtory: 
— there are, however, ſeveral authors of the firſt note who have declared, that 
: the reaſons alleged for the truth of this fact are ſuch as have removed their 
: _ doubts, and appeared to them ſatisfactory and concluſive [G]. 


. * | the true. nature of that community of goods, which is ſaid to have taken place in the church of 
MIN Feruſalem. This learned diſcourſe is to be found in the ſecond volume of our author's incom- 
1h | | | . parable work, entitled, Diſſertationes ad Hiftoriam Eccleſiaſticam pertinentes.] 55 
. [=] The names of the churches, planted by the apoſtles in the different nations, are ſpecified 
"al . in a work of PRI. IAuES HarTMan, De rebus geſtis Chriſtianorum ſub apoſtolis, cap. vii. p. 107 3 
0 and alſo in that of F. AL BERT Fapricivs, entitled, Lux Ewvangelii tat; orbi exoriens, cap. v. 
ll. | 83, Ke. Br n „ 
N | 1 F [a] This is particularly mentioned by Eusk R Ius Hift. Eecl. lib. vii. cap. xvii. p. 265. and 
[20/8 1 | | by Irenzvs, lib. i. c. xxv. | N | — 
1 [5] See Throp. Has us, De decreto Tiberii, qua Chriflum referre voluit in numerum Deorum ; 
as alſo a very learned letter written, in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebrated 
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VIII. When ve conſider the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity among the CI r. I. 
Gentile nations, and the poor and feeble inſtruments by which this great and u e 
amazing event was immediately effected, we mult naturally have recourſe to the rapid propa- 
an omnipotent and inviſible hand, as 1ts true and proper cauſe. For unleſs "oh of the got- 
we ſuppoſe here a divine interpoſition, how was it poſſible that men, deſtitute 

of all human aid, without credit. or riches, learning or eloquence, could, in ſo 

ſhort a time, perſuade a conſiderable part of mankind to abandon the religion 

of their — 2 ? How was it poſſible, that an handful of apofties, who, as 

fiſhermen and publicans, muſt have been contemned by their own nation, 

and, as Jews, muſt have been odious to all others, could engage the learned and 

the mighty, as well as the ſimple and thoſe of low degree, to forſake their 

favourite prejudices, and to embrace a new religion which was an enemy to 

their corrupt paſſions ? And, indeed, there were undoubted marks of a celeſtial 

power perpetually attending their miniſtry, There was, in their ytry language, 

an incredible energy, an amazing power of ſending light into the under- 

ſtanding and conviction into the heart. To this were added, the command- 

ing influence of ſtupendous miracles, the foretelling of future events, the 

power of diſcerning the ſecret thoughts and intentiens of the heart, a magna- 

nimity ſuperior to all difficulties, a contempt of riches and honours, a ſerene 

tranquillity in the face of death, and an invincible patience under torments 

ſtill more dreadful than death itſelf ; and all this accompanied with lives free 

from all ſtain, and adorned with the conſtant practice of ſublime virtue. 


Thus were the Meſſengers of the divine Saviour, the heralds of his ſpiritual | 1 


and immortal kingdom, furniſhed for their glorious work, as the unanimous 
voice of ancient hiſtory ſo loudly teſtifies. The event ſufficiently declares 
this ; for without theſe remarkable and extraordinary circumſtances, no rational 
account can be given of the rapid propagation of the goſpel throughout the 
"wand, . --: | 55 1 3 1 
IX. What indeed contributed ſtill further to this glorious event, was, the Miraculous gifts 
power veſted. in the apoſtles of tranſmitting to their diſciples theſe miraculous 3 bY 
gifts. For many of the firſt Chriſtains were no ſooner baptized according 
to ChRIST's appointment, and dedicated to the ſervice of God by ſolemn 
prayer, and the impoſition of hands, than they ſpoke languages they had ne- 
ver known or learned before ; fore-told future events, healed the ſick by pro- 
nouncing the name of IEsus, reſtored the dead to life, and performed many 
things above the reach of human power [c]. And it is no wonder, if men, 
| who had the power of communicating to others theſe marvelous gifts, 


Cngis rorhER TsELIVUs, and publiſhed in the Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. xxxii. p. 147. 
and tom, xxxiii. p. 12. [We may add to this note of Dr. MoskEIu's, that the late learned 
profeſſor Altmann, publiſhed at Bern in the year 1755, an ingenious pamphlet upon this ſubject, 
entitled, Di/quitio Hiftorico-critica de Epiftola Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium, gua CHRIS TI miracula, 
mars et reſurrefio recenſebantur. This author makes it appear, that, though the letter, which ſome | 
have attributed to PIL ATE, and which is extant in ſeveral authors, be manifeſtly ſpurious ; yet 
it is no leſs certain, that PII ATE ſent to TIB ERIUs an account of the death and reſurrection of 
l. See the Biblioth. des ſciences, et des beaux arts, publiſhed at the Hague, tom. vi. p. 360.] 


[c ] dee PFANNER's learned treatiſe, De chariſmatibus ive donis miraculofis antique eccleſiæ 
| Publiſhed at Francfort 168 3. Des Ao 7 5 Ja uc 22 , 
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i 28 De External HisToRY of the Cnvuncn. Parti, Wb 
19h Cr. I. appeared great and reſpectable, wherever they exerciſed their glorious 
" * miniſtry. - Hall . "9 
1 The progreſs of X. Such then were the true cauſes of that amazing rapidity with which the 3 
ii rae goſpel atrri- Chriſtian religion ſpred itſelf upon earth; and thoſe who pretend to aſien 
It cauſes. Other reaſons of this ſurprizing event, indulge themſelves in idle fictions, 
Ul which muſt diſguſt every attentive obſerver of men and things. In vain, DP 
100 therefore, have ſome imagined, that the extraordinary liberality of the Chriſtian; Ml 
1 to their poor, was a temptation to the more indolent and corrupt part of 
10 the multitude to embrace the goſpel. Such malignant and ſuperficial rea- 4 
Fil ſoners don't conſider, that thoſe who embraced this divine religion expoſed f 
1600 their lives to the moſt imminent danger; nor have they attention enough to 
10 recollect that neither lazy, nor vicious members were ſuffered to remain in the 
Fl ſociety of Chriſtians. Equally vain is the invention of thoſe, who imagine 
100 that the profligate lives of the Heathen prieſts was an occaſion of the con- 
10 verſion of many to Chriſtianity. For, though this might indeed give them a 
10, diſguſt at the religion of theſe unworthy miniſters, yet it could not, alone, 
il attach them to that of Jzsuvs, which offered them from the world no other 
10 proſpects than thoſe of poverty, infamy, and death. The perſon, who could | 
100 embrace the goſpel, ſolely, from the motive now mentioned, muſt have rea- ; 
N ſoned in this ſenſeleſs and extravagant manner : The miniſters of that 
. <« religion which I have profeſſed from my infancy, lead profligate lives: 
[10 10088 e therefore, I will become a Chriſtian, join myſelf to that body of men who MY 
[1111 t are condemned by the laws of the ſtate, and thus expoſe my life and fortune 
FRM 4 to the moſt imminent danger.” EO TYRE 4 
0 CHAP. v. 
| ij Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church. 
Fun The Jews per- I. HE innocence and virtue that diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently the lives of 
6 0 _ 3 ChRIST's ſervants, and the ſpotleſs purity of the doctrine they taught, 
ih | ' were not ſufficient to defend them againſt the virulence and malignity of the 
Jews. The priefts and rulers of that abandoned people, not only loaded with 
injuries and reproach the apoſtles of Jzsvs, and their diſciples, but condemned 
as many of them, as they could, to death, and executed in the moſt irre- 


gular and barbarous manner their ſanguinary decrees. The murther of 
STEPHEN, of James the ſon of ZEBEDEE, and of Jams, ſurnamed the Juſt, 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, furniſh dreadful examples of the truth of what we here 

advance [d]. This odious malignity of the Jewiſh doctors, againſt the heralds 
of the goſpel, was undoubtedly owing to a ſecret apprehenſion, that the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity would deſtroy the credit of Judaiſm, and bring on the ruin 
of their pompous ceremonies. | 5 | 


Cal The martyrdom of STEPHEN is recorded in the 4s of the Apoſtles, vii. 55 ; and that of 
Jaurs the ſon of Zenever, Acts xii. 1, 2; chat of James the Juſt, biſhop of Jeruſalem, is 
mentioned by Jos Hus, in his Feaviſh Antiquities, book xx. ch. viii. and by EusE81us, in 
his Eccleſ. Hiftory, book ii. ch, xxiii. | II. The 


4 


— 


ar. v. The State of Lx ARX INS ord PIT HV. 1 
7 II. The Jeys who lived out of Paleſtine, in the Roman provinees, did not CEN. J. 
mw yield to choſe of Feruſalem in point of cruelty to the innocent «diſciples of FTE 
= C:-ir. We learn from the hiſtory of the Als of +he Apoſtles, and other re- thote in forcign 


cCords of unqueſtionable authority, that they ſpared no labour, but zealoufly res. 
WE {ized every occaſion of animating the magiſtrates againſt the Chriſtians, and 
eetting on the multitude to demand their deſtruction. .The high-prieſt of the 
nation, and the Jews, who dwelt in Paleſtine, were inſtrumental in exciting 
e rage of theſe foreign Jews againft the infant church, by ſending meſſen- 
ers to exhort them not ofily to avoid all intercourſe with the Chriſtians, but 
alſo to perſecute them in the moſt vehement manner [e]. For this inhuman 
order, they endeavoured to find out the moſt plauſible pretexts, and, therefore, 

W they gave out, that the Chriſtians were enemies to the Roman emperor, ſince 

W they acknowledged the authority of a certain perſon whoſe name was Jesvs, 

Bs whom PiLaTz had puniſhed capitally as a malefactor by a moſt righteous 
ſentence, and on whom, nevertheleſs, they conferred the royal dignity. Theſe * 
perfidious inſinuations had the intended effect, and the rage of the Jews 

W 2gainſt the Chriſtians was conveyed from father to fon, from age to age; fo 
that the church of CHRIST had, in no period of time, more bitter and deſperate 
enemies than that very people, to whom the immortal Saviour was more 

W cſpecially ſent. „ . 
Hl. The ſupreme judge of the world did not let the barbarous conduct of The Jews ſe.- 
W this perfidious nation go unpuniſhed. The moſt ſignal marks of divine r n bent 
W juſtice purſued them, and the cruelties they had exerciſed upon CHRIST, and ment of Oni, 
W his diſciples, were dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for ſo many ages nds hom 
W protected the Jews with an out-ſtretched arm, withdrew his aid. He per- 

W mitted Jeruſalem, with its famous temple, to be deſtroyed by VESPASTIAN and 

his ſon T1Tvs, an innumerable multitude of this devoted people to periſh by 

the ſword, and the greateſt part of thoſe that remained to groan under the 

poke of a ſevere bondage. Nothing can be more affecting than the account 

of this terrible event, and the circumſtantial deſcription of the tremendous 
calamities which attended it, as they are given by Jostenvs, himſelf a Jew, 

and alſo a ſpectator of this horrid ſcene. From this period the Jews expe- 

WF rienced, in every place, the hatred and contempt of the Gentile nations, ſtill 

We more than they had formerly done. And in theſe their calamities the pre- 

dictions of ChRISTH were amply fulfilled, and his divine miſſion further illu- 

_ ſirated. EO VVV 
IV. However virulent the Jews were againſt the Chriſtians, yet, upon The ten Gen- 
many occaſions, they wanted power to execute their cruel purpoſes. This di rerſecutions, 
was not the caſe with the Heathen nations; and therefore from them the 
Chriſtians ſuffered the ſevereſt calamities. The Romans are ſaid to have 
paurſued the Chriſtians with the utmoſt violence in ten perſecutions [f], but 
chis number is not verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church. For if by 
15 See the Dialogue of J usr Martyr with TxvHO the Jew, p. 51, 52, 53. 109. 138. | 
J] The learned J. ABzrT Fapricius has given us a liſt of the authors that have written 


Osncerning theſe perſecutions, in his Lux Evangelli orbi uni verſo exoriens, Cap. vii. p. 133. 
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err. I. theſe perſecutions, ſuch only are meant as were ſingularly ſevere and uni. 
— verſal throughout the empire, then it is certain, that theſe amount not to the 
number abovementioned. And, if we take the provincial and leſs remarkable 
perſecutions into the account, they far exceed it. In the fifth century, certain 
Chriſtians were led by ſome paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and by one eſpe- 
cially in the Revelations [g], to imagine that the church was to ſuffer ten cala. 
mities of a molt grievous nature. To this notion, therefore, they endes. 
voured, though not all in the ſame way, to accommodate the language of 
hiſtory, even againſt the teſtimony of thoſe ancient records, from whence alone 
hiſtory can ſpeak with authority [5]. „ — | 
| Laws made = V. NERO was the firſt emperor who enacted laws againſt the Chriſtians, 
— In this he was followed by DomiTian, Mak cus Ax rox Ixus the philoſo- 
| | Pher, SEveRus, and the other emperors, who indulged the prejudices they had 
imbibed againſt the diſciples of Jzsus. All the edicts of theſe different 
__ Princes were not, however, equally unjuſt, nor made with the ſame views and 
tor the ſame reaſons. Were they now extant, as they were collected by the cele- 
brated lawyer Dou Ius, in his book concerning the duty of a Preconſul, they 
would undoubtedly caſt a great light upon the hiſtory of the church, under 
the perſecuting emperors [7]. At preſent we muſt, in many caſes, be ſatif- 
. fied with probable conjectures for want of more certain evidence. = 
The cauſes of VI. Before we proceed further in this part of our hiſtory, a very natural 
the perſecution of 3 . . 
the Chriſtians by Curioſity calls us to enquire, how it happened, that the. Romans, who were 
the Romans. _ troubleſome to no nation on account of their religion, and who ſuffered even 
the Jews to live under their own laws, and follow their own method of 
worſhip, treated the Chriſtians alone with ſuch ſeverity ? This important 
queſtion ſeems ſtill more difficult to be ſolved, when we conſider that the ex- 
cellent nature of the Chriſtian religion, and its admirable tendency to promote 
both the public welfare of the ſtate, and the private felicity of the individual, 
entitled it, in a ſingular manner, to the favour and protection of the reigning 
powers. One of the principal reaſons of the ſeverity, with which the Romans 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations, ſeems to have 
been the abhorrence and contempt, with which the latter regarded the religion 
of the empire, which was fo intimately connected with the form, and, indeed, 
with the very eſſence of its political conſtitution. >For, though the Romans 
gave an unlimited toleration to all religions, which had nothing in their tenets 
dangerous to the commonwealth, yet they would not permit that of their 
anceſtors, which was eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, to be turned into 
deriſion, nor the people to be drawn away from their attachment to it. 
Theſe, however, were the two things which the Chriſtians were charged with, 
and that juſtly, though to their honour. They dared to ridicule the abſurdi- 
[2] Revel. xvii. 14. ; 


7] See Surririus Severvs, book ii. ch. xxxiii. As alſo Ausrix, De civitate Dei, 
book xviii. ch. Iii. | 

[o]. The Collection of the imperial edits againſt the Chriſtians, made by Dow1T1v5, and 

now loſt, is mentioned by LacrtanTivs, in his Divine Inſoitutes, book v. ch. xi. Such of theſe 
edicts, as have eſcaped the ruins of time, are learnedly illuſtrated by Fx anc. — — 8, 0% 
fmall treatiſe, entitled, Commentarium ad edicta weterum principum Romanorum de Cb iftians. 


Of which a ſecond edition was publiſhed, by Mr. Guxplixc, at Hall, 1727. 


, . 


ties 


= 


| 1 | with the utmoſt induſtry. We find a large account of theſe perfidious and 
= grounded reproaches in the writings of the firſt defenders of the Chriſtian 


of 
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ties of the Pagan ſuperſtition, and they were ardent and aſſiduous in gaining Cx x r. I, 
roſelytes to the truth. Nor did they only attack the religion of Rome, but 8 
lc all the different ſhapes and forms under which ſuperſtition appeared in 
dle various countries where they exerciſed their miniſtry. From hence the 
W pomans concluded, that the Chriſtian ſect was not only inſupportably daring 
and arrogant, but, moreover, an enemy to the public tranquillity, and every 
way proper to excite civil wars and commotions in the empire. It is, proba- 
bly, on this account, that Tacirtvs reproaches them with the odious cha- 
nder of haters of mankind [&], and ſtyles the religion of Its us a deſtruckive 
= /pr/ition ; and that Sug rox ius ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, and their doctrine, 
in terms of the ſame kind [l]. | 5 | 5 
VII. Another circumſtance, that irritated the Romans againſt the Chriſti- other cauſes of 

ans, was the ſimplicity of their worſhip, which reſembled, in nothing, the _ perlecu- 
ſacred rites of any other people. The Chriſtians had neither ſacrifices, nor 5 
temples, nor images, nor oracles, nor ſacerdotal orders; and this was ſufficient > 
to bring upon them the reproaches of an ignorant multitude, who imagined 
that there could be no religion without theſe. Thus they were looked upon 
as a fort of Atheiſts, and, by the Roman laws, thoſe, who were chargeable ee 
with Atheiſm, were declared the peſts of human ſociety. But this was not OT | 
all: the fordid intereſts of a multitude of lazy and ſelfiſh prieſts were imme- } 
W diately connected with the ruin and oppreſſion of the Chriſtian cauſe. The " [ 
WE public worſhip of ſuch an immenſe number of deities was a ſource of ſub- | 
fſiſtence, and even of riches to the whole rabble of prieſts and augurs, and 
Ws alſo to a multitude of merchants and artiſts. And as the progreſs of the 
gioſpel threatened the ruin of this religious traffic, and the profits it produced, 8 . 
tis raiſed up new enemies to the Chriſtians, and armed the rage of mercenary x — 
WW ſuperſtition againſt their lives and their cauſe [n]. 5 . e 
VIII. Toaccompliſh more ſpeedily the ruin of the Chriſtians, thoſe, whoſe The moſt odious 5 
W intereſts were incompatible with the progreſs of the goſpel, loaded them with ——_— | 

W the moſt opprobrious calumnies, which were too eaſily received as truth, by the Chriſtians, 

W the credulous and unthinking multitude, among whom they were diſperſed 


Wo cuſs]. And theſe, indeed, were the only arms they had to oppoſe the 
i] Ana. lib. xv. cap. xliv. TT | 3 


(1) In Nerone, cap. xvi. Theſe odious epithets, which TaciTvs gives to the Chriſtians and 
YH their religion, as likewiſe the language of Suk rox jus, who calls Chriſtianity a poiſonous or 5 
naglignan: ſuperſtition, ( malefica ſuperſtitio are founded upon the ſame reaſons. A ſect, which. 

not only could not endure, but even laboured to aboliſh the religious ſyſtems of the Romans ; ET 
and alſo thoſe of all the other nations of the univerſe, appeared to the ſhort- ſighted and ſuper- 


= ficial obſervers of religious matters, as enemies of mankind, and perſons poſſeſſed with a mortal 
We hatred of all the human race. 


o 


n] This obſervation is verified by the ſtory of DemeTRIVs the ſilver-ſmith, Acts xix. 25. _ 
ul) the following paſſage in the 97% letter of the xt book of PLiny's epiſtles: © The 
temples, which were almoſt deſerted, begin to be frequented again; and the ſacred rites, 


„ich have been long neglected, are again performed. The victims, which have had hitherto 
Jew purchaſers, begin to come again to the market, H&G, . | 5 
la] See the labori | 


ous work of CRRIST. KORA T HOL T, entitled, Pagans obtrectator, ſeu de ca- 
I F 


truth ʒ 
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The puniſh 
ments and judi- 
cial forms uſed 
againſt the 


Martyrs and 


conteflors, 


- 


f 
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; truth ; ſince the excellence of the goſpel; and the virtue of its miniſters and 
— followers, left its enemies no reſources, but calumny and perſecution. No. 


thing can be imagined, in point of virulence and fury, that they did not em. 
ploy for the ruin of the Chriſtians. They even went ſo far as to perſuade the 
multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tempeſts, and diſeaſes that aMiteq 
mankind, were judgments ſent down by the angry gods, becauſe the Chriſti 
ans, who contemned their authority, were ſuffered in the empire [0]. 
IX. The various kinds of puniſhment, both capital and corrective, which 
were employed againſt the Chriſtians, are particularly deſcribed by learned 
men who have written profeſſedly upon that ſubject [p]. The forms of proceſs, 


uſed in their condemnation, may be ſeen in the As of the Martyrs, in the let. 


ters of PLixy and TRA JAN, and other ancient monuments [q]. Theſe 
judicial forms were very different, at different times, and changed natural! 


according to the mildneſs or ſeverity of the laws, enacted by the different 


emperors againſt the Chriſtians. Thus, at one time, we ſee the moſt diligent 
fearch made after the followers of CHRIST; at another, all perquifition 
ſuſpended, and poſitive accuſation and information, only, allowed. Under 
one reign we ſee them, upon their being proved Chriſtians, or their confeſſing 
themſelves ſuch, immediately dragged away to execution, unleſs they prevent 
their puniſhment by apoſtaſy ; under another, we ſee inhuman magiſtrates 
endeayouring to compel them, by all ſorts of tortures, to renounce their 
profeſſion. gr e 

KX. Thoſe who, in the perilous times of the church, fell by the hand of 
bloody perſecution, and expired in the cauſe of the divine Saviour, were 
called martyrs, a term, borrowed from the ſacred writings, which ſignifies wt- 


nelſes, and thus expreſſes the glorious teſtimony, which theſe magnanimous 


believers bore to the truth. The title of conſeſſors was given to ſuch, as in the 
face of death, and at the expence of honours, fortune, and all the other advan- 
tages of the world, had confeſſed with fortitude, before the Roman tribunals, 


their firm attachment to the religion of Jzsvs. The veneration that 
was paid to both martyrs and confeſſors, is hardly credible. The diſtinguiſh- 


ing honours and privileges they enjoyed, the authority, with which their 
counſels and decifions were attended, would furniſh ample matter for a hiſtory 
apart, and ſuch an undertaking might be highly ufeful in many reſpects, 


There was, no doubt, as much wiſdom, as juſtice, in treating with ſuch re- 
ſpect, and inveſting with ſuch privileges, theſe Chriſtian heros; ſince nothing 


was more adapted to encourage others to ſuffer with chearfulneſs in the caule 
of CHRIST. But, as the beſt and wiſeſt inſtitutions are generally perverted, 


by the weakneſs or corruption of men, from their original purpoſe ; ſo the 
authority and privileges granted, in the beginning, to martyrs and confeſlors, 


became, in proceſs of time, a ſupport to ſuperſtition, an incentive to enthu- 


ſiaſm, and a ſource of innumerable evils and abuſes. 


umi Gentifium in Chrifliatos ; to which may be added, Jo. Jac. HuLpricvs, D- calunwi 
Gentilium in Chiiftianor, publiſhed at Zarich, in 8% in the year 17444. 


| [0] See Arnomivs Contra gentes. | eo oe nn gn 7 
[p] See for this purpoſe Ax r. GaLtLontvs and GaAs. Sa e ITA RIVs, De eruciatibus narijnis 


I] See Bonner, Juris Ecclef, Proteſtant. tom. iv. lib. v. Decretal, tit. i, 532. K1 "The 
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XI. The firſt three or four ages of the church were ſtained with the blood 


33 
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of martyrs, who ſuffered for the name of IEsus. The greatneſs of their num 


ber is acknowledged by all, who have a competent acquaintance with ancient 4 1 | 


hiſtory, and who have examined that matter with any degree of impartiality. 
It is true, the learned DoDWELL has endeavoured to invalidate this unanimous 
deciſion of the ancient hiſtorians [7], and to diminiſh conſiderably the num- 
ber of thoſe that ſuffered death for the goſpel. And after him, ſeveral wri- 


ters have maintained his opinion, and aſſerted, that whatever may have been the 


calamities that the Chriſtians, in general, ſuffered for the ir attachment to the 
goſpel, very few were put to death on that account. This hypotheſis has been 
warmly oppoſed, as derogating from that divine power which enabled Chriſti- 
ans to be faithful even unto death, and a contrary one embraced which 
augments prodigiouſſy the number of theſe heroic ſufferers. Here, no doubt, 
it will be wiſe to avoid both theſe extremes, and to hold the middle path, which 
certainly leads neareſt to the trufh. The martyrs were leſs in number, than 
ſeveral of the ancient and modern writers have ſuppoſed them to be, but much 
more numerous than DopweLL and his followers are willing to believe. And 
this medium will be eaſily admitted by ſuch, as have learned from the ancient 
writers, that, in the darkeſt and moſt calamitous times of the church, all 
Chriſtians were not equally or promiſcuouſly diſturbed, or called before the 
public tribunals. Thoſe, who were of the loweſt rank of the people, eſcaped 


the beſt ; their obſcurity, in ſome meaſure, ſkreened them from the fury of 


perſecution. The learned and eloquent, the doors and miniſters, and chiefly | 


the rich, after the confiſcation. of whoſe fortunes a rapacious magiſtracy were 

perpetually gaping, theſe were the perſons the moſt expoſed to the dangers of 
XII. The actions and ſayings of theſe holy martyrs, from the moment of their 
impriſonment to their laſt gaſp, were carefully recorded, in order to be red 


- 


Their lives and 
actions. | 


on certain days, and thus propoſed as models to future ages. But few, how- 


ever, of theſe ancient acts are come down to our times [5] ; the greateſt part 
of them having been deſtroyed during that dreadful perſecution which Dro- 
CLETIAN Carried on ten years, with ſuch fury, againſt the Chriſtians. * For 
a molt diligent ſearch was then made after all their books and papers, and all 
of them that were found were committed to the flames. From the eighth. 
century downwards, ſeveral Greek and Latin writers endeavoured to make up 
this loſs, by compiling, with vaſt labour, an account of the lives and actions 


of the ancient martyrs. But the moſt of them have given us little elſe than 


a ſeries of fables, adotned with profuſion of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking 
images, as the wiſer, even among the Romiſh doctors, frankly acknowledge. 

Nor are thoſe records, that paſs under the name of martyrolozy, worthy of 
| ſuperior credit, ſince they bear the moſt evident marks both of ignorance and 


[r] See DopweL L's diſſertation, De paucitate martzrum, in his Diſſertationes r 7 
] Such of thoſe acts as are worthy of credit have been collected by the learned Ruix AR rus, 
into one volume in folio, of a moderate ſize, entitled, Selecta et ſincera martyrum acta. Amſtelod. 

1713. The hypotheſis of DoD WERL I is amply refuted in a laboured preface which the author 
has prefixed to this work. 1 5 | 


Vol. I. W ee —— |  *__  falſhood 


* 
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Ci r. I. falſhovd. Sd that, upon the whole, this part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, for 
. want of ancient and authentick monuments, is extremely imperfect, and neceſ. 
ſarily attended with much obſcurity. | i 


The perfecution XIII. It would have been ſurprizing, if, under ſuch a monſter of cruelty 
under Nero. ag NERO, the Chriſtians had enjoyed the ſweets of tranquillity and freedom, 
But this was far from being the caſe ; for this perfidious tyrant accuſed them 
of having ſet fire to the city of Rome, that horrid crime, which he himſelf 
had committed with a barbarous pleaſure. In avenging this crime Upon the 
innocent Chriſtians, he ordered matters ſo, that the puniſhment ſhould bear 
ſome reſemblance to the offence. He, therefore, wrapt up ſome of them in 
combuſtible garments, and ordered fire to be ſet to them when the darkneſs 
came on, that thus, like torches, they might diſpel the obſcurity of the night, 
while others were faſtened to croſſes, or torn in pieces by wild beaſts, or put 
to death in ſome ſuch dreadful manner. -This horrid perſecution was ſet on 
foot in the month of November [t], in the 64 year of CHRIST, and in it, ac- 
- cording to ſome ancient accounts, St. Paul and St. PETER ſuffered martyr- 
dom; though this latter fact is conteſted by many, as being abſolutely irre- 
concilable with chronology {#]. The death of NERO, who periſhed miſer- 
| ably in the year 68, put an end to the calamities of this firſt perſecution, 
under which, during the ſpace of four years, the Chriſtians ſuffered every fort 
of torment and affliction, which the ingenious cruelty of their enemies could 
JJ 8 N W HD 
The extent of XIV. Learned men are not entirely agreed concerning the extent of this 
this perſecutiod. perſecution under NxRo. Some confine it to the city of Rome, while others 


mortibus perſequut. p. 398. | EE | 

| p 195 25 Kate " Hiftore des empereurs, tom. i. p. 564. BARATIER, De ſucceſſiene Romamr. 
ontif. cap. v. p. 60. 1 3 | 
_ This it Des was firſt defended by Franc. Baipvrn, in his Comm. ad edicta imperater. 

in Cbriſtianes, p. 27, 28. Afterhim Launoivs maintained the ſame opinion in his Di/ert. _ 
gud Sulpitit Sewer? tocus de prima martyrum Galliæ epocha windicatur, \ 1. p. 139, 140. tom. u- 

part I. opp. This opinion, however, is ſtill more acutely and learnedly defended by DopwELL, 

in the xich of his Diſſertationes Cyprianicæ. : $i | 

L*] Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46. according to the edition of HaveRCAayry. 
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4 mere forgery, and the beſt Spaniſh authors conſider it as ſuch [y]. But we Ceny. I. 


may, however, make one obſervation, which will tend to illuſtrate the point 


in queſtion, and that 15, that ſince the Chriſtians were condemned by Nero, , 


= not ſo much on account of their religion, as for the falſely-imputed crime of 


burning the city Lx], it is ſcarcely to be imagined, that he would leave un- 
moleſted, even beyond the bounds of Rome, a ſect whoſe members were 
accuſed of fuch an abominable deed. | 


XV. Though, immediately after the death of NRo, the rage of this The perſecution 


firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtians ceaſed, yet the flame broke out a- new antes 
in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, under DouirIlAx, a prince little 

inferior to NERO in all forts of wickedneſs [a]. This perſecution was occa- 

ſioned, if we may give credit to HectsIePus, by the fears that DomiTian 

was under of loſing the empire [o]; for he had been informed, that, among — 
the relations of CHRIST, a man ſhould ariſe, who, poſſeſſed of a turbulent 

and ambitious ſpirit, was to excite commotions in the ſtate, and aim at 

ſupreme dominion. However that may have been, the perſecution renewed 

by this unworthy prince was extremely violent, though his untimely death 

put a ſtop to it not long after it commenced. FLAvius CLEMENS, a man 

of conſular dignity, and FLavia DomtTiLLa his niece, or, as ſome ſay, his 


wife, were the principal martyrs that ſuffered in this perſecution, in which 
and other writers inform us, that, before his baniſhment, he was thrown into 


a caldron of boiling oil, from whence he came forth not only living, but 


leave no remaining doubt about its certainty [c}. 


even unhurt- This ſtory, however, is not atteſted in ſuch a manner, as to 


gh 
Dee, 


I)] This celebrated inſcription is publiſhed by the learned Grurenvs, in the firſt volume of 


his Inſcriptions, p. eexxxviii. n. 9. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the beſt Spaniſh wri- 


ters dare not venture to defend the genuineſs and authority of this inſcription, as it has not been 
ſeen by any of them, and was firſt produced by CxRIAC of Axcoxa, a perſon univerfally 


known to be utterly unworthy of the leaſt credit. We fhall add here the judgment which the 


excellent hiſtorian of Spain, Jo. de Ferrers, has given of this inſcription, in his Hiſtoirt 
ginerale dEfpagne, tom. i. p. 192. Je ne puis m'empecher (ſays he) d'obſerver que Cyriac 
d' Ancone fut le premier qui puhlia cette inſeript᷑ on, et que c'eſt de lui que les autres ont tirẽs: 


y mais comme la foi de cet Ecrivain eſt fuſpe& au jugement de tous les favans, que d'ailleurs il 
In ani veſtige, ni ſouvenir de cette inſcription dans les places od l'on dit qu'elle s eſt trouvẽe, . 
| | qu on ne {canon la prendre a preſent, chacun peut en porter le jugement qu'il voudra. 


z] See Tuxob. RuinazT. Pref. ad adta martyrum fincera et ſeleda, f. 31, &c. 
a] Idem, Pref. ad atta martyrum, &c. f. 33. Tnon. Irrioius Seleftis Hiftor. Eccl. 

Cqpit. Sæc. i. cap -. vi. $ 11. P. 331. | * > Ev « 
2 


6 Evses. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. iii 
c] See Mesnziu's Syntagma 


cap xix, xx. ps 
772 ad hiſtoriam ecclęſ. pertinentium, p. 497546. 
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The ftate of phi- Wee g | 
loſophy in the I pel firſt roſe upon the world, this would contribute to illuſtrate many im- 


eaſt not ſoffici- portant points in the ancient hiſtory of the church. But the caſe is quite 


ently known. 


The philoſophy | | II. The doctrine of the magi, who believed the univerſe to be governed by 
of the Perſians, | 


Chaldzans, ans Te principles, the one good, and the other evil, flouriſhed in Pera. Their 


Arabians, 


. 


unde wiſdom of III. From the earlieſt times the Indians were diſtinguiſhed by their taſte for 
the Indians | 


Egyptians, 


received among the wiſer of the eaſtern nations, when the light of the goſ- 


Otherwiſe : the fragments of the ancient oriental philoſophy that are come 
down to us, are, as every one knows, few in number; and ſuch as they are, 
they yet require the diligence, erudition, and ſagacity of ſome learned man, 
to collect them into a body, to arrange them with method, and to explain 
them with perſpicuity [4]. 7 5 c 


followers, however, were not all agreed concerning the nature of theſe princi- 
| ples [e]; but this did not prevent the propagation of the main doctrine, 
which was received throughout a conſiderable part of Alia and Africa, eſpeci- 
ally among the Chaldzans, Aſſyrians, Syrians, and Egyptians, though with 
different modifications, and had even infected the Jews themſelves f]. 
The Arabians at that time, and even afterwards, were more remarkable for 
ſtrength and courage than for genius and ſagacity, nor do they ſeem, accord- 
ing to their own confeſſion [g], to have acquired any great reputation for wil- 


- 


dom and philoſophy before the time of Manomer. 


„„ I IT 
8 


ſublime knowledge and wiſdom. We might, perhaps, be able to form a 
judgment of their philoſophical tenets, if that moſt ancient book, which they 
looked upon as particularly facred, and which they call veda, or the law, were 
brought to light and tranſlated into ſome known language. But the accounts, 


[] The hiſtory of the oriental philoſophy by Mr. STanLEy ; though it is not void of all 
kind of merit, is yet extremely defective. That learned author is ſo far from having exhauſted T 
his ſubject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many places wholly untouched. The hiſtory 
of philoſophy publiſhed, in Germany, by the very learned Mr. Bxucx Ex, is vaſtly preferable to 
Mr. STaNLEY's work; and the German author, indeed, much ſuperior to the Engliſh one, both 

in point of genius and of erudition. ; 
e] See Hype's Hiftory of the religion of the ancient Perſians, a work full of erudition and dif- 
order, and interſperſed with conjeQures of the moſt improbable kind. | | f 

[/] See a treatiſe of Jo. Cn RIsTOTEH. WoLF, publiſhed at Hamburg, in 1707, under the title 
of Manichæiſmus ante Manichæos. See alſo MosnEIM's Obſervations upon CuD woRTH's Intel 
edtual fyflem of the univerſe, p. 328. 423. | f 

' [pg] See ABvLPHARALVs, De moribur Arabum, publiſhed by Po coc. 
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which are given of this remarkable book, by thoſe who have been in the 
Indies, are ſo various and irreconcilable' with each other, that we muſt yet 
wait for further ſatisfaction on this head 25. As to the Egyptians, they were 
divided, as every one knows, into a multitude of ſects and opinions [7] 5 ſo 
that their labour ſeems exceeding fruitleſs, who endeavour to reduce the philo- 
ſophy of this people to J.. A i oO ont arts 

IV. But of all the different ſyſtems of philoſophy that were received in 
Aſia and Africa about the time of our Saviour, none was ſo detrimental to the 
Chriſtian religion, as that which was ſtyled gugſis, or ſcience, i. e. the way to 
the true knowledge of the deity, and which we have above called the oriental 
Joctrine, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the Grecian philoſophy. It was from 
the boſom of this pretended oriental wiſdom, that the chiefs of thoſe ſects, 
which in the three firſt centuries perplexed and afflicted the Chriſtian church, 


. 
CenrTt. I. 


The orienta] 
philoſophy, pro- 
perly ſo called. 


originally iſſued forth. Theſe ſupercilious doctors, endeavouring to accom- 


modate to the tenets of their fantaſtic philoſophy, the pure, the ſimple, and 
ſublime doctrines of the fon of God, brought forth, as the reſult of this 
| jarring compoſition, a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, and impoſed 
upon their followers a ſyſtem of opinions, which were partly ludicrous, and 


partly perplexed with intricate ſubtilties, and covered over with impenetrable 


obſcurity. The ancient doctors, both Greek and Latin, who oppoſed theſe 
ſes, conſidered them as ſo many branches that derived their origin from the 
platonic philoſophy. But this was pure illuſion : an apparent reſemblance 
between certain opinions of PLaTo,. and ſome of the tenets of the eaſtern 


ſchools, deceived theſe good men, who had no knowledge but of the Grecian | 


philoſophy, and were abſolutely ignorant of the oriental doctrines. Whoever 
compares the platonic and gnoſtic philoſophy together, will eaſily perceive 
the wide difference that there is between them. Mt DRL 43 
V. The firſt principles of the oriental philoſophy ſeem perfectly conſiſtent 
with the dictates of reaſon ; for its firſt founder muſt undoubtedly have argued 
in the following manner: There are many evils in this world, and men 
<« ſeem impelled by a natural inſtinct to the practice of thoſe things which 
c reaſon condemns z; but that eternal mind, from which all ſpirits derive 


£ 


| The firſt prinq- 
ples of this philo- 
ſophy. 


« their exiſtence, muſt be inacceſſible to all kinds of evil, and alſo of a moſt 
perfect and beneficent nature; therefore the origin of thoſe evils, with 
* which the univerſe abounds, muſt be ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the 


* deity. It cannot reſide in him who is all perfection; and therefore it muſt 


be without him. Now, there is nothing without or beyond the deity, but 
matter; therefore matter is the center and ſource of all evil, of all vice.“ 


Having taken for granted theſe principles, they proceeded further, and af- 


firmed, that matter was eternal, and derived its preſent form, not from the 


[] I have lately heard that this moſt important, and long - expected book has been acquired 


by ſome French jeſuits, who are miſſionaries in the Indies, and who have ſent it over to the 
ing of France his library. It is alſo ſaid, that it is already tranſlated, or will be ſo imme- 
diately. See Lettre du P. Calmette a M. de Cartigny, dans les Lettres edi antes et curieuſes des 
Miſſions Etrangeres, xxi. Recueil, p. 455+ as alſo Recueil xxiii. p. 161, © 
Ii] See Mosnz1m's Oljervations on the Intellectual Sylem, &c. in his Latin tranflation of that 
work, tom. i. p. 413. | ; (TIO e ; | 
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Their opinions 
concerning the 


deity, 


common, certain o 
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will of the ſupreme God, but from the creating power of ſome inferior intel. 
ligence, to whom the world and its inhabitants owed their exiſtence. As 4 
proof of this aſſertion, they alleged that it was incredible, that the ſupreme 
deity, perfectly good, and infinitely removed from all evil, ſhould either 


create or modify matter, which is eſſentially malignant and corrupt, or be. 


ſtow upon it, in any degree, the riches of his wiſdom and liberality. They 
were, however, aware of the inſuperable difficulties that lay againſt their 
ſyſtem; for when they were called to explain, in an accurate and ſatisfactory 
manner, how. this rude and corrupt matter came to be arranged into ſuch 1 


regular and harmonious frame as that of the univerſe, and, particularly, 
| how celeftial ſpirits were joined to bodies formed out of its malignant mais, 


they were ſadly embarraſſed, and found that the plaineſt dictates of reaſon 
declared their ſyſtem incapable of defence. In this perplexity, they had 
recourſe to wild fictions and romantic fables, in order to give an account of 


the formation of the world, and the origin of mankind. 


VI. Thoſe who, by mere dint of fancy and invention, endeavour to caſt a 


light upon obſcure points, or to ſolve great and intricate difficulties, are ſeldom 
agreed about the methods of proceeding, and, by a neceſſary conſequence, 


ſeparate into different ſets. Such was the caſe of the oriental philoſophers, 
when they ſet themſelves to explain the difficulties mentioned above. Some 
| imagined wo eternal principles from whence all things proceeded, the one pre- 


ſiding over ligt, and the other over matter, and, by their perpetual conflict, 
explained the mixture of good and evil, that appears in the univerſe. Others 
maintained, that the being, which preſided over matter, was not an eternal 
principle, but a ſubordinate intelligence, one of thoſe whom the ſupreme 
God produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed that this being was moved, by 
a ſudden impulſe, to reduce to order the rude maſs of matter, which lay 


excluded from the manſions of the deity, and alſo to create the human race. 


A third fort fell upon a ſyſtem different from the two preceding, and formed 


to themſelves the notion of a triumvirate of beings, in which the ſupreme deity 


was diſtinguiſhed both from the material, evil priaciple, and from the creator of 
this ſubl 


unary world. Theſe, then, were the three leading ſects of the oriental 


philoſophy, which were ſubdivided into various factions, by the diſputes that 


aroſe, when they came to explain more fully their refpective opinions, and to 


purſye them into all their monſtrous conſequences. Theſe multiplied diviſions 
were the natural and neceſſary conſequences of a ſyſtem which had no folid 


foundation, and was no more, indeed, than an airy phantom, blown up by 


the wanton fancies of ſelf-ſufficient men. And that theſe diviſions did really 
ſubſiſt, the hiſtory of the Chriftian ſects, that embraced this philoſophy, 


abundantly teſtifies. ED 
VII. It is, however, to be obſerved, that as all theſe ſects were founded 
upon one common principle, their diviſions did not prevent their holding, in 


and ſeveral other ſubjects. They were all, therefore, unanimous in acknow- 


ledging the exiſtence of an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulneſs of wil- 


dom, goodneſs, and all other perfections, and of whom no mortal was AL 


ons concerning the deity, the univerſe, the human race, 


> 
aer 
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form a complete idea. This great being was conſidered by them, as a moſt 


diant /igbt, diffuſed through the immenſity. of ſpace, which they 
F a Greek word, which ſignifies fullneſs; and they taught con- 
cerning him, and his operations, the following things 1 9 The eternal nature, 
60 infinitely perfect and infinitely happy, having dwelt from everlaſting in a 


* profound ſolitude, and in a bleſſed tranquillity, produced, at length, from 


5 
CEKN r. I. 


ce ;tſelf, two minds of a different ſex, which reſembled their ſupreme parent in | 


« the moſt perfect manner. From the prolific union of theſe two beings 
« others aroſe, which were alſo followed by ſucceeding generations; ſo that, 


« in proceſs of time, a celeſtial family was formed. in the pleroma [&]. 


« This divine progeny, being immutable in its nature, and above the power 


« of mortality, was called, by the philoſophers, æon [I],“ a term which ſigni- 


fies, in the Greek language, an eternal nature. How many in number theſe 
£045 were, was a point much controverted among the oriental ſages. 

VIII. © Beyond the manſions of light, where dwells the deity with his cele- 
« ſtial offspring, there lies a rude and unwieldy maſs of matter, agitated by 
e jnnate, turbulent, and irregular motions. One of the celeſtial natures de- 
« ſcending from the pleroma, either by a fortuitous impulſe, or in conſequence 
ce of a divine commiſſion, reduced to order this unſeemly maſs, adorned it 
« with-a rich variety of gifts, created men, and inferior animals of different 
« kinds to ſtore it with inhabitants, and corrected its malignity by mixing 
« with it a certain portion of light, and alſo of a matter celeſtial and divine. 


« name of demiurge. His character is a compound of ſhining qualities, and 
[(4) It appears highly probable, that the apoſtle Pavr had an eye to this fantaſtic mythology, 


When, in the firſt chapter of his Firfl E ifile to Timothy, Y 4. he exhorts him not to give head to 


: fables and end/eſs GxxEALOGIES ; which minifler 5258. &c.] 


5 


WE which our world was the terminatin | | 
Wl 2 who repreſented it as ſtable, permanent, and void of ſucceſſion. To the beings that 


{(/) The word ale, or æon, is commonly uſed by the Greek writers, but in different ſenſes. 
Its ſignification in the Gnoftic ſyſtem is not extremely evident, and ſeveral learned men have 
deſpaired of finding out its true meaning. Alen, or £0, among the ancients, was'uſed to ſigni 
the age of man, or the duration of human life. In aftertimes it was employed by philoſophers 


to expreſs the duration of ſpiritual and inviſible beings. Theſe philoſophers uſed the word 
role, as the meaſure of corporeal and changing objects; and a, as the meaſure of ſuch as 


were immutable and external. And as God is the chief of thoſe immutable beings, which are 
ſpiritual, and conſequently not to be perceived by our ontward ſenſes, his infinite and eternal 
duration was expreſſed by the term a!r, or æun, and that is the ſenſe in which that word is now 


Concernipg the 
origin of this 
world, 


This creator of the world is diſtinguiſhed from the ſupreme deity by the 


commonly underſtood. It was, however, afterwards attributed to othet ſpiritual and inviſible 


beings ; and the oriental philoſophers, who lived about the time of CuxIsr's appearance upoh 
earth, and made uſe of the Greek language, underſtood by it the duration of eternal and im- 
mutable things, the ſpace or period of time, in which they exiſt. Nor did the variations, 
through which this word paſſed, end here: from exprefling only the duration of beings, it was 


by a netommy employed to fignify the beings themſelves. Thus the ſupreme being was called 


alen, or c; and the angels diſtinguiſhed alſo by the the title of . All this will lead us to 
the true meaning of that word among the Gnoſtics. They had formed to themſelves the notion 
of an inviſible and ſpiritual world, compoſed of entities or virtues, proceeding from the ſupreme 
being, and ſuccetdity each other at certain intervals of time, ſo as to form ah eternal chain, of 


link ; a notion of eternity very different from that of the 


ormed this eternal chain, the Gnoftics aſſigned a certain term of duration and a certain ſphere 


E ; Of ation. Their terms of duration were, at firſt, called alors, and they themſelves were after- 
eee ditingrifhod by that te.) 


2 inſup- 


Concerning the 


ſtate and deſtina- 
tion of human 
touls, | 


the body, which is the ſeat of all irregular luſts and impure deſires. It is 
this body that ſeduces the ſoul from the purſuit of truth, and not only 


Of the Jewiſh 
philoſophy. 


| ſcience, which they called the kabbala,. was, at this time, taught and incul- 


concernment in it, he demands from mankind, for himſelf and his af. 


to confine its homage and veneration to the creator of this world, but 
e alfo attaches it to terreſtrial objects, and to the immoderate purſuit of ſenſual 


<, employs various means to deliver his offspring from this deplorable ſervi- 


< by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, and labours to efface the 


e ſouls, as, throwing off the yoke of the creators and rulers of this world, rife 


bed felicity, through the everlaſting ages.“ 
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& inſupportable arrogance ; and his exceſſive Juſt of empire effaces his talents 
and his virtues. He claims dominion over the new world he has formed, 
*© as his ſovereign right; and, excluding totally the ſupreme deity from all 


** craves; divine honours? = 

IX. Man is a compound of a terreſtrial and corrupt body, and a foul 
* which is of celeſtial origin, and, in ſome meaſure, an emanation from the 
% divinity. This nobler part 4s miſerably weighed down and encumbred by 


« turns it from the contemplation and worſhip of the ſupreme being, ſo as 


<« pleaſures, by which its nature is totally polluted. The ſovereign mind 


A tude, eſpecially, the miniſtry of divine meſſengers whom he ſends to en- 
„lighten, to admoniſh, and to reform the human race. In the mean time, 
< the imperious demiurge exerts his power in oppoſition to the merciful pur- 
c poſe of the ſupreme being, reſiſts the influence of thoſe ſolemn invitations, 


knowledge of God in the minds of intelligent beings. In this conflict, ſuch 


< to their ſupreme parent, and ſubdue the turbulent and ſinful motions, which 
corrupt matter excites within them, ſhall, at the diſſolution of their mortal 
bodies, aſcend directly to the pleroma. Thoſe, on the contrery, who re- 
< main in the bondage of ſervile ſuperſtition, and corrupt matter, ſhall, at 
< the end of this life, paſs into new bodies, until they awake from their ſin- 
ful lethargy. In the end, however, the ſupreme God ſhall come forth 
victorious, triumph over all oppoſition, and, having delivered from their 
<« ſervitude the greateſt part of thoſe ſouls that are impriſoned in mortal 
bodies, ſhall diflolve the frame of this viſible world, and involve it in a 
general ruin. After this ſolemn period, primitive tranquillity ſhall be re- 
* ſtored in the univerſe, and God ſhall reign with happy ſpirits, in undiſtur- 


7 
— 4 . 
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X. Such were the principal tenets of the oriental philoſophy. The ſtate 
of letters and philoſophy among the Jews comes next under conſideration; 
and of this we may form ſome idea from what has been ſaid already concern- 
ing that nation. It is chiefly to be obſerved, that the dark and hidden 
cated by many among that ſuperſtitious-people n]. This ſcience, in many 
things, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the oriental philoſophy, or, to ſpeak 
more accurately, it is indeed that ſame” philoſophy accommodated to the 
Jewiſh religion, and tempered with a certain mixture of truth. Nor were 
the doctrines of the Grecian ſages unknown to the Jews at the period n 
= n] See Jo. Franc: Buppei Introductio in Hiſtoriam Philsſ. Hebræorum; and alſo the authors 
which B. WoLF mentions, with encomiums, in his Bib/iotheca Hebraica, tom. iii. before 
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before us; ſince from the time of Al EXANDPER the GREAT, ſome of them 


had been admitted, even into the Moſaic religion. We ſhall fay nothing 


concerning the opinions which they adopted from the philoſophical and theo- 
logical ſyſtems of the Caldzans, Egyptians, and Syrians[7]. _ 

XI. The Greeks, in the opinion of moſt writers, were yet in poſſeſſion of 
the firſt rank among the nations that cultivated letters philoſophy. In 
many places, and eſpecially at Athens, there were a confiderable number of 
men diſtinguiſhed by their learning, acuteneſs, and eloquence; philoſophers 
of all ſets, who taught the doctrines of PLaTo, ARiSTOTLE, ZExo, and 
Ericukus; rhetoricians alſo and men of genius, who inſtructed the youth in 


the rules of eloquence, and formed their taſte for the liberal arts. So that 


thoſe who had a paſſion for. the ſtudy of oratory, reſorted in multitudes to 
the Grecian ſchools in order to perfect themſelves in that noble ſcience. 
Alexandria, in Egypt, was alſo. much frequented for the ſame purpoſe, as a 
great number of the Grecian philoſophers, and: rhetoricians dwelt in that 
An. The Romans alſo, at this time, made a ſhining figure among the 
poliſhed and learned nations. All the ſciences flouriſhed at Rome. The 
youth of a higher rank were early inſtructed in the Greek language and 
eloquence. From thence they proceeded. to the. ſtudy of 


* N 


the laws of their country; and they finiſhed their education by a voyage into 
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philoſophy, and 


The ſtate of 


earning in Greece. 


At Romeg 


Greece, where they not only gave the laſt degree of perfection to their phi- 


loſophical ſtudies, but alſo acquired that refined wit and elegance of taſte, 
that ſerved to ſet off their more ſolid attainments in the moſt advantageous 

manner lo]. None of the philoſophical ſects were more in vogue among 
the Romans than the Epicureans and the Academics, which were peculiarly 
favoured by the great, who, ſoothed by their doctrines into a falſe ſecurity, 


indulged their paſſions without remorſe, and continued in their vicious pur- 


ſuits without terror. During the reign of AucusTvs, the culture of polite 


learning and of the fine arts, was held in great honour, and thoſe that con- 
tributed with zeal and ſucceſs to this, were eminently diftinguiſhed by that 


prince. But, after his death, learning languiſhed without encouragement, 


and was neglected, becauſe the ſacceeding emperors were more intent upon 


the arts of war and rapine, than thoſe more amiable arts and inventions that 


are the fruits of leifure and peace. 


XIII With: reſpect to the other nations, ſuch as. the Germans, Celts, and 
Bretons, it ĩs certain, that they were not deſtitute of learned and ingenious 


men. Among the Gauls, the people of Marſeilles had long acquired a ſhin- 
ing reputation for their progreſs im the ſciences{p] ; and there is no doubt, 
but that the neighbouring countries received the benefit of their. inſtructions, 


Ia] See Jo. Franc. Bupoper Ikttidb 8th Hifforiam Ppiiif. Ei breurum bt 5 as alſo the authors 


recommended by Worr in his Bl/linheca”Heb#aicir, tüm: iii: | 
F le] See PI GaupenTiiiLiber de Philofophize ah, Romano, initio er jrogr4/ugin'FLwr1o 
ASCICULO Nowee Collectionis Variorum Scriptorum. Halæ 1717. OHH VELR of] 


iff] See the Hifhire Literaire r Ia France ger de! kali Benedilios 
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Among the Celts, their druids, prieſts, philoſophers, and legiſlators were high. 
ly remarkable for their wiſdom ; but their writings, at Jeaſt ſuch as are yet 
extant, are not ſufficient to inform us of the nature of their philoſo Phy [9]. 
The Romans, indeed, introduced letters and philoſophy into all the provinces 
which ſubmitted to their victorious arms, in order to ſoften the rough man- 
ners of the ſavage nations, and m! in them, imperceptibly, the ſentiments | 
and ear of FOO Uh. 


x” — — ” _——_ — * — 
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The neceſſity of I. HE great end of CRHRIST's miſſion was to form an univerſal chanck 


public teachers, 


Extraordinary 
teachers. 


gathered out of all the nations of the world, and to extend the limits 
of this great ſociety from age to age. But, in order to this, it was neceſſary, 
firſt, to appoint extraordinary tenchers, who, converting the Jews and Gentiles 


to the truth, ſhould erect, every where, Chriſtian aſſemblies ; and then, to 


eſtabliſh ordinary miniſters, and interpreters of the divine will, who ſhcu'd 


enforce and repeat the doctrines delivered by the former, and maintain the 


people in their holy profeſſion, and in the practice of the Chriſtian virtues. 
For the beſt ſyſtem of religion muſt neceſſarily either dwindle to nothing. or 
be egregiouſſy corrupted, if it is not Pep Inculcated and explained by 
a regular and ſtanding miniſtry. 

TI. The extraordinary teachers, whoih CuRIST employed to lay the foundations 
of his everlaſting kingdom, were the x11 apoſtles, and the Lxx diſciples, of 


whom mention has been made above. To theſe the Evangeliſts are to be ad- 
ded, by which title thoſe were diſtinguiſhed whom the apoſtles ſent to inſtruct 


the nations, or who, of their own accord, abandoned' every worldly attach- 
ment, and conſecrated themſelves to the ſacred office of propagating the goſ- 
pel [s]. In this rank, alſo, we muſt place thoſe, to whom, in the infancy of 
the church, the marvelous power of ſpeaking in foreign languages which 
they had never learned, was communicated. from above. For the perſon to 


| whom the divine omnipotence and liberality had imparted the gift of tongues,” | 
might conclude, with the utmoſt aſſurance, from the gift itſelf (which a wiſe 
being would not beſtow in vain) that he was appointed by God to miniſter | 


unto the truth, and to 7 employ” his Taſtes] in 158 Krvieo of Chriſtianity 9. 


„„ > 4 1 


[9] 16 Mints Rep ion des oa, ur. 5 1. cap. xxi. p. 175 A 
Lr] JuvexnaL. Pn Meyer & 23d.-:25:3-5Z3 Tara ohne ihe }: 2 
« Nunc totus 3 eaten ee r 18 
Gallia Cauſſidicos docuit facunda Britannos 
Pe conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule. | 


[o] See St. PavL's 2 to * ee iv. 11. As alſo Buse. rip. Eedls ef. lib, ii. 
ot 8 
111 xiv. 22. A 
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III. Many have, undertaken to write the hiſtory of the apoſtles [u, a hi- CET. I. 
ſtory, which we find loaded with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when WE 
purſue ir further than the books of the New Teſtament, and the moſt ancient of the apoſtles, 
writers in the Chriſtian church. In order to have a juſt idea of the nature, | 
privileges, and authority. of the apoſtolic function, we muſt conſider an apoſtle | 
as a perſon who was honoured with a divine commiſſion, inveſted with the I 
power of making laws, of controlling and reſtraining the wicked, when that 1 : | 
expedient, and of working miracles, when neceſſary; and ſent to mankind, zo "= 
unfold to them the divine will, to open to them the paths of  ſaFoation and immorta- 
ity, and to ſeparate from the multitude, and unite in the bonds of one ſacred ſociety, 
thoſe who were attentive and obedient to the voice of God addreſſed to men by their 
IV. The accounts we have of the Lxx diſciples, are ſtill more obſcure than The 1xx aic- 
' thoſe of the apoſtles; ſince the former are only once mentioned in the New ©! 
Teſtament (Luke x. 1). The illuſtrations that we have yet remaining, rela- 
tive to their character and office, are certainly compoſed by the more modern 
Greeks, and, therefore, can have but little authority or credit [x]. Their 
commiſſion extended no further than the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the | 
expreſs words of St. Luxe; though it is highly probable, that, after | 
CurisT's aſcenſion, they performed the function of Evangelifts, and de- „ i 
clared the glad tidings of ſalvation, and the means of obtaining it, through 5 | 
different natbas: end:glepridces.s {topo r. aphid "0 
V. Neither CHRIST himſelf, nor his holy apoſtles, have commanded any The external i 
thing clearly or expreſly concerning the external form of the church, and er 2 
the preciſe method, according to which it ſhould be governed [y.] From this we termined by ; 
may infer, that the regulation of this was; in ſome meaſure, to be accommo- sr. 


[u] The authors who have written concerning the apoſtles, are enumerated by SaciTTARIUS | 
in his Introduction to Ecclefiaſiical Hiſtory, Ch. i. p. 2; and alſo by Buppzvs, in his treatiſe, - 
l /// éß?⅛ , ia rw. „ 
[wv] See FRED. SANHEIM, De apoftolts et apoſtolatu, tom. ii. ofp. p. 289. It is not without 

weighty reaſons, and without having conſidered the matter attenti vely, that I have ſuppoſed 
the apoſtles inveſted with the power of enacting /aws. I am ſenſible that ſome very learned 
men among the moderns have denied this power, but I apprehend they differ from me rather in 
words than in any thing elſe. FCC CEE 
(*] Theſe accounts are to be ſeen at the end of three hooks, concerning the life and death 
of Mos Es, which were diſcovered and illuſtrated by GIL B. GauLminvs, and republiſhed by 
Jo. ALBERT FA BRIC Ius, in his Biblioth, Græc. p. 474. 5 
1 [() Thoſe who imagine that CuR 18 r binſaf or the apoſtles by his direction and authority, 
4 , appointed a certain fixed form of church government, are not agreed what that form was. The 
SE 1 Principal opinions that have been adopted upon this head may be reduced to the four following: 
The #-/t is, that of the Roman Catholics, who maintain, That Chaisr's intention and ap- 
** pointment was, that his followers ſhould be collected into one ſacred empire, ſubjected to the 
government of St. PETER and his ſucceſſors, and divided, like the kingdoms of this world, 
into ſeveral provinces ; that, in conſequence thereof. PETER fixed the ſeat of eccleſiaſtical 
5 dominion at Rome, but afterwards, to alleviate the burthen of his office, divided the church 
into three greater provinces, according to the diviſion of the world at that time, and appointed 
| perſon to preſide in each who. was dignified with the title of patriarch; that the European 
„ Patriarch reſided at Rome, the Aſiatic at Artiech, and the African at 4lexandris ; that the 
Xs biſhops of each province, among whom alſo there were various ranks, were to reverence the 3 
authority of their reſpective patriarchs, and that both biſhops and patriarchs were to be paſ- N 
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ene. L dated to the time, and left to the wiſdom and prudence of the chief rulers, 


both of the ſtate and of the church. If, however, it is true, that the apoſtles 
acted by divine inſpiration, and in conformity with the commands of their 
bleſſed maſter (and this no Chriſtian can call in queſtion) then it follows, that 
that form of government which the primitive churches borrowed from that of 
Jeruſalem, the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles themſelves 

mult be eſteemed as of divine inſtitution. But from this it would be wrong 
to conclude that ſuch a form is immutable and ought to be invariably obſerved, 
for this a great variety of events may render impoſſible. In thoſe early times, 


every Chriſtian church conſiſted of the people, their leaders, and the miniſters, 


* ſively ſubject to the ſupreme dominion of the Roman Pontif . This romantic account 


ſcarcely deferyes a ſerious refutation. The ſecond opinion, concerning the government of the 


church, makes no mention of a fapreme head, or of patriachs, conſtituted by divine authority, but 
ſuppoſes that the apoſtles divided the Roman , empire into as many eccleſiaſtical provinces, az 
there were ſecular, or civil ones; that the aerropolitan biſhop, i. e. the prelate, who reſided in 
the capital Fry of each province, preſided over the clergy of that province, and that the other 


| biſhops were ſubje& to his authority. This opinion has been adopted by ſome of the moſt 


learned of the Romiſn ehureh 4, and has alſo been favoured by ſome of the moſt eminent 
Britiſh divines 1. Some Proteſtant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it is not ſup- 


ported by ſufficient evidence J. The 7hird opinion is, that of thoſe who acknowledge, that, 9 
the Chriſtians began to multiply exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and arch-bi/hops were, in- 
deed, created, but only by human appointment and authority; though they confeſs, at the ſame 
time, that it is conſonant to the orders and intention of CAHxIsT and his apoſtles, that, in every 
Chriſtian church, there ſhould be one perſon inveſted with the higheſt authority, and cloathed 
with' certain rights and privileges above the other doctors of that aſſembly. This opinion has 
been embraced by many Engliſh divines of the firſt rank in the learned world, and alſo by many 
in other countries and communions. The fourth and laſt opinion is, that of the Preſbyterians, 
who affirm that CHRIS 's intention was, that the Chriſtian doctors and miniſters ſhould all enjoy 
the ſame rank and authority, without any ſort of pre-eminence or ſubordination, any diſtinction 
of rights and privileges. —This account of the four different opinions with reſpect to church- 
government, I have taken from Dr. Mos e1m's Larger hiſtory of the firſt century. This learned 


and impartial writer, who condemns with reaſon, the fourth opinion, as it is explained by thoſe 


bigotted Puritans, who look upon all ſubordination, and variety of rank among the doctors of 


the church, as condemnable and Anti-chriſtian, obſerves, however, with equal reaſon, that thi; 
opinion may be explained and modified ſo, as to reconcile the moderate abettors of the epiſcopal 
diſcipline, with the leſs rigid Preſbyterians. The opinion modified by Dr. Mosnzin amounts 

to this: That the Chriſtian doctors are equal, in this ſenſe ;. that CurisT has left no poſitive 
& and ſpecial decree which conſtitutes a diſtinction among them, nor any divine commandment 


by which thoſe, who, in conſequence of the nee of human wiſdom, are in the higher 
64 ranks, can demand, by a divine right, the obec 


ience and ſuhmiſſion of the inferior doctors, Sc, 
« their abſtaining from the exerciſe of certain functions, H& c. 3 
The truth of the matter is, that Cyz1sT, by leaving this matter undetermined, has, of con- 
ſequence, left Chriſtian ſocieties a diſcretionary power of modelling the government of the 
church in ſuch a manner, as the circumſtantial reaſons of times, places, &c. may require; and 
therefore the wiſeſt government of the church, is the beſt and the moſt divine; and every 
Chriſtian ſociety has a right to make laws for itſelf, provided, that theſe laws are conſiſtent wit 
charity and peace, and with the fundamental doctrines and principles of Chriſtianity.] - 


* Seco Leon AI AT Ius, De perpetua conſenſ. Eccleſ. Orient, ot Occident, lib, i. cap, ii, Morixus Exercitat, 


- Buclefloſb. hb. l. Davy. i, 


+ PgTRUS.Dk Man cA, De concard. ſucerdot. et imperii, lib. vi. cap. i. Monixus Exerc, Ecch lib, i, Ex. xviii. 
Paci Critica in annal. Baronji ad A. xxxvii. tom. i. p. 2g. 5 ; E | 

t Hammond, Diff. de Epiſcop.  Bxvzrzce, Cod. Canon. Vet. Eccleſ. Vindic, lib. ii. cap. v. tom. ij. Patr. 
Apoſt. Uss ER. De origine Epiſcop. et Metropol. p. 20. 

| BasnaGz, Hi. de Egliſe, tom, i, Iv. i. cap. viii. BoZtMER. Ae ad Petrum de * concordia 
Jacerd, ec imperiia 5. 143» e FISHY | Sa 
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or deacons, and theſe, indeed, —_— eſſentially to every religious ſociety. CI. I. 


The people were, undoubtedly, the fir in authority ; for the apoſtles ſhewed, e | 
by their own example, that nothing of moment was to be carried on or deter- n/a | 
mined without the conſent of the aſſembly [z], and ſuch a method of pro- 

ceeding was both prudent and neceſſary in thoſe critical times. R 

VI. It was, therefore, the aſſembly of the people, which choſe their own The rights of 

ulers. and teachers, or received them, by a free and authoritative conſent, *** — 

when recommended by others. The ſame people rejected or confirmed, by 

their ſuffrages, the laws, that were propoſed by their rulers to the aſſembly z 

excommunicated profligate and unworthy members of the chureh ; reſtored . = 

the penitent to their forfeited privileges; paſſed judgment upon the different — 
ſubjects of controverſy and diſſenſion, that aroſe in their community; examin- | 

ed and decided the diſputes which happened between the elders and deacons 

and, in a word, exerciſed all that authority which belongs to ſuch as are in- 

veſted with the ſovereign power. ? 2's PIES, 

The-people, indeed, had, in ſome meaſure, purchaſed theſe privileges by Their oblations, 

adminiſtring to the ſupport of their rulers, miniſters, and poor, and by offer- | 

ing large and generous contributions, when the ſafety or intereſts of the com- 

munity rendered them neceſſary. In theſe ſupplies each one bore a part pro- 
WE portioned to his circumſtances z and the various gifts which were thus brought 
WW into the public aſſemblies, were called oblations. 0 e 55 
VII. There reigned among the members of the Chriſtian church, however A perled equa- 
diſtinguiſhed they were by worldly rank and titles, not only an amiable har- LA 

mony, but alſo a perfect equality. This appeared by the feaſts of charity, ans. 

in which all were indiſcriminately aſſembled; by the names of brethren and 

fiters, with which they mutually ſaluted each other; and by ſeveral circum- 

ſtances of a like nature. Nor, in this firſt century, was the diſtinction made 

between Chriſtians of a more or leſs perfect order, which took place after- 

wards, Whoever acknowledged CarisT as the Saviour of mankind, and 

made a ſolemn profeſſion of his confidence in him, was immediately baptized 
and received into the church. But, in proceſs of time, when the church be- 

gan to flouriſh, and its members to increaſe, it was thought prudent and ne- 

ceſſary to divide Chriſtians into two orders, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
believers and catechumens. The former were thoſe, who had been ſolemnly ad- Brlierers and 
mitted into the church by baptiſm, and in conſequence thereof, were inſtruct- #<vumens. 

ed in all the myſteries - of religion, had acceſs to all the parts of divine wor- 

ſhip, and were authorized to vote in. the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. The latter 
vere ſuch, as had not yet been dedicated to God and CurisT by baptiſm, 

and were, therefore, admitted neither to the public prayers, nor to the holy 

communion, nor to the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. OO oy 

VIII. The rulers of the church were called either preſtyters [a], or biſhops, The ler of = 
which two titles are, in the New Teſtament, undoubtedly applied to the fame che church. | 


[z) Ads i. 15. vi. 3. xv. 4. xx). 22. 8 ö 


(a) The word gre/yver, or elder, is taken from the Jewiſh inſt 
Wacrable prudence und wiſdom of old age, than age itſelf] 


ation, and ſignifies rather the ——— 
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Cent.I; order of men [5], Theſe were perſons of eminent gravity, and ſuch as had 
pe diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſuperior fanctity and merit e The 
yters, or _ : : | f | Elr 
"hag particular functions were not always the ſame, for while ſome of them con- 
fined their labours to the inſtruction of the people, others contributed in diffe. 
rent ways to the edification of the church. Hence the diſtinction between 
teaching and ruling preſbyters, has been adopted by certain learned men. But 
if ever this diſtinction exiſted, which I neither affirm nor deny, it certainly 
did not continue long; ſince it is manifeſt, that St. Paul. requires that all 
bdiſkops or preſbyters be qualified and ready to teach and inſtruct [4]. 
a The prophets, ' IX. Among the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, there were but few men of 
| learning; few, who had capacity enough to inſinuate into the minds of a groſs 
and ignorant multitude, the knowledge of divine things. God therefore, in 
his infinite wiſdom, judged it neceſſary to raiſe up, in many churches, extraor- 
dinary teachers, who were to diſcourſe, in the public aſſemblies, upon the vari- 
ous points of the Chriſtian doctrine, and to treat with the people, in the name 
of God, as guided by his direction, and cloathed with his authority. Such 
were the Prophets of the New Teſtament [el, an order of men, whoſe commiſſion 
is too much limited by the writers, who confine it to the interpretation of the 
; books of the Old Teſtament and, eſpecially, the Prophecies [f]. For it is 
certain, that they, who claimed the rank of Prophets, were inveſted with the 
: pPover of cenſuring publicly ſuch as had been guilty of any irregularity. But, 
PR to prevent the abuſes, that deſigning men might make of this inſtitution, by 
pretending to this extraordinary character in order to execute unworthy ends, 
there were always preſent, in the public auditories, judges, divinely appointed, 
who, by certain and infallible marks, were able to diſtinguiſh the falſe prophets 
from 'the true. This order of prophets ceaſed, when the want of teachers, 
-which gave riſe to it, was abundantly ſupplied. 21384 
Deacons of the X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided from the beginning with in- 
2 t Jeu ferior miniſters or deacons. No ſociety can be without its ſervants, and fiill 
| | leſs ſuch ſocieties, as thoſe of the firſt Chriſtians were. And it appears not 
only probable, but evident, that the young men, who carried away the dead 
bodies of AnNan1as and SAPpPHIRA, were the ſubordinate miniſters, or dzacov i 
if | of the church of Feruſalem, who attended the apoſtles to execute their or- 
* ye . ders [g]. Theſe firſt deacons of the church being choſen from among the 


„ [s] Acts xx. 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7. 1 Tim. iii. 1. | 
A | ſc] 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit. i. 5. | l ee Wn, * 
| | | Do T (a] 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See, concerning the word preſbyter, the illuſtrations given by the 
We | learned VI RINA, De fynagoga wetere, lib. iii. part I. cap. i. p. 609; and by the venerable 
| | | Jo. BENED. CarPzovius, in his Exerc. in Epiſt. ad Hebræos ex Philone, p. 499. As to the 
110 preſbyters themſelves, and the nature of their office, the reader will receive much ſatisfacdion 
10 from the accounts that are given of that order by Bupp us, De Ectlefia Apoſtolica, cap. vi. 
p. 719. and by the moſt learned Pra fr ius, De originibus juris ecclęſ. p. 49. 
[e] Rom. xiii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3. 29. Eph. iv. 11. ee 
[| [J] See Mos nerm's diſſertaſon De illis qui PROPHET # wocantur in Novo Fædere, which 15 
_ to be found in the ſecond volume of his Syz/agma Diſſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſ. pertinentiun. 
(| ſz] Acts v. 6. 10. : | | „ N 
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0 Thoſe who may be ſurprized at my affirming, that the young men, mentioned in the —_— 
'* here referred to, were the deacons, or miniſters of the church of Jeruſalem, are deſired en gi p 
[| | is ſaler, that the words vwrege, va i. e. young men, are not always uſed to determine es 


9 


= Cuar. II. The State of LEARNING ond PuntosoPuy. 
| Jem, who were born in Paleſtine, were ſuſpected by the ſoreign Jews of par-" 


ne in giſtributing the offerings, which were preſented for the ſupport of 
—_ ” Th remedy, therefore, this diſorder, ſeven other W were 
choſen, by order of the apoſtles, and employed in the ſervice of that part of 
the church of Feruſalem, which was compoſed of the foreign Jews, converted 
to Chriſtianity. Of theſe new miniſters, ſix were foreigners, as appears by 
their names: the ſeventh» was choſen out of the Proſelytes, of whom there 
vere a certain number among the firſt Chriſtians at feruſalem, and to whom 
it was reaſonable, that ſome regard ſhould be ſhewn, in the election of the 
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Cen T. I. 


deacons, as well as to the foreign Jews. All the other Chriſtian churches 


followed the example of that of Feruſalem, in whatever related to the choice 
and office of the deacons. Some, particularly the eaſtern churches, elected 


deaconeſſes, and choſe, for that purpole, matrons or widows of eminent ſanctity, 


who alſo miniſtered to the neceſſities of the poor, and performed ſeveral other 
offices, that tended to the maintenance of order and decency in the church [i]. 
XI. Such was the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church in its infancy, when 


its aſſemblies were neither numerous nor ſplendid. Three or four preſbyters, 
men of remarkable piety and wiſdom, ruled theſe fmall congregations in 


perfect harmony, nor did they ſtand in need of any preſident or ſuperior to 


maintain concord and order where no diſſenſions were known. But the 


number of the preſbyters and deacons increafing with that of the churches, 


of the perſons to whom they are applied, but are frequently employed to point out their ces, 
or functions, both by the Greek and Latin writers. The ſame rule of interpretation, that diver- 
ſifies the ſenſe of the word pre/byter (which, as all know, ſignifies ſometimes the age of a perſon, 
and, at other times, his function) is manifeſtly applicable to the word before us. As, therefore, 
by the title of pre/byzers the heads or rulers of a ſociety are pointed out, without any regard to 
their age; ſo by the term young men, we are often to underſtand miniflers or ſerwants, becauſe 
ſuch are generally in the flower of youth. This interpretation may be confirmed by examples, 
which are not wanting even in the New Teſtament, Chars himfelf ſeems to attribute this 


ſenſe,” to the word verse, Luke xxii. 26. 5 eg i, Nef dg d dre. Our Saviour 


explains the term Helga, by the word 2 evoe, and it therefore ſignifies a preſoyter, or ruler : 


he alſo ſubſtitutes a little after, 5 d, in the place of vwreec, which confirms our interpre- 


tation in the moſt unanſwerable manner. So that wzifwy and vewrego; are not here indications of 


certain ages, but of certain functions, and the precept of CR Is T amounts to this: © He that 


perſorms the office of a preſbyter or elder among you, let him not think himſelf ſuperior to 
the miniſters or deacons.” The paſſage of 1 Pet. v. 5. is ſtill more expreſs to our purpoſe: 
Ouive, vb ego, voll ye Je Tos Te:oCultcoc It is evident from the preceding verſes, that refeyter 


blere is the name of an office, and points out a ruler or teacher of the church; and that the term 


YWTe% is alſo to be interpreted not yourg men in point of age, but the miners, or ſervants of the 
church, St. PeTes, having ſolemnly exhorted the preſbyters, not to abuſe the power that was 
committed to them, addreſſes his diſcourſe to the miniſters, or deacom of the church: But like 
- wiſe, ye younger, 7z. e. miniſters and deacons, deſpiſe not the orders of the preſbyters or elders, 
but perform chearfully whatſoever they command you.” In the ſame ſenſe, does St. Luck 
employ this term, Acts v. 6. 10. and his vwreea and reaioxa are, undoubtedly, the deacons of 
e church of Jeruſalem, of whom the Greek Jews complain afterwards to the apoſtles (Acts vi. 
1, &c.) on account of the partial diſtribution of the alms. I might confirm this ſenſe of the 
_ ouny men by numberleſs citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a variety of authors 


* 


B b _ profane, but this is not the proper place for demonſtrations of this nature. 


$VI.I,&; | 5 
51 | For an ample account of the deacess and deatoneſſes of the primitive church, ſee ZRxioLER, 
e Gaconis et diaconſſis, cap. xix. p. 347. Bas xA0OII Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. ad A. xxxv. tom. i. 
7. 40. Bixchau, Orig. Eccigſ. lib. il, cap. xx. 
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Can r. 7. and the facred work of the miniſtry growing more painful and wei 


De Internal HISTORx of the Cnvrcu, ral 


The nature of 
the epiſcopal dig - © a . | . | LY 
nie in thee cen. Period of the church with thoſe of whom we read in the following ages, 


tur Yo 


The origin of XIII. The power and juriſdiction of the bi 


dioceſes and 


h | 
number of additional duties, theſe new circumſtances required any . 0 
gu- 


lations. It was then judged neceſſary, that one man of diſtinguiſhed gray 
and wiſdom fhould prefide in the council of preſbyters, in order to ltd. 
among his colleagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a center of union to the 
whole ſociety. This perſon was, at firſt, ſtyled the angel [&] of the church 
to which he belonged, but was after ward diſtinguiſhed by the name of biſhop 
or inſpector; a name borrowed from the Greek language, and expreſſing the 
principal part of the epiſcopal function, which was to inſpect into, and ſuper. 
intend the affairs of the church. It is highly probable, that the church of 
Feruſalem, grown conſiderably numerous, and deprived of the miniſtry of the 
apoſtles, who were gone to inſtruct the other nations, was the firſt which choſe 
a preſident or biſhop. And it is no leſs probable, that the other churches 
followed by degrees ſuch a reſpectable example. 8 
XII. Let none, however, confound the biſhops of this primitive and golden 
For, though they were both diſtinguiſhed by the fame name, yet they df 
extremely, and that in many reſpects. A biſhop, during the firft and ſecond 
century, was a perſon who had the care of one Chriſtian aſſembly, which, at 


that time, was,. generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be contained in a private 
houſe. In this aſſembly he acted not fo much with the authority of a nate, 
as with the zeal and diligence of a faithful ſervant. He inſtructed the people, 
performed the ſeveral parts of divine worſhip, attended the ſick, and inſpetted 
into the circumſtances and. ſupplies of the poor. He charged, indeed, the 
preſbyters. with. the performance of thoſe duties. and fervices, which the 
multiplicity of his engagements rendered it impoſſible for him to fulfil ; but 
had not the power to decide or enact any thing without the conſent of the 
preſbyters and people. And, though the epiſcopal office was both laborious, 
and ſingularly dangerous, yet its revenues were extremely ſmall, ſince the 
church had no certain income, but depended: on the gifts, or oblatrons of the 
multitude, which were, no doubt, inconſiderable, and were moreover to be 
divided between the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and poor. 8 

| were not long confined to 
theſe narrow limits, but ſoon extended themſelves, and that by the following 
means. The biſhops, who lived in the cities, had, either by their own 
miniſtry, or that of their preſbyters, erected new churches in the neighbouring 
towns and villages. Theſe churches, continuing under the inſpection and 
miniſtry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and counſels they had been engaged 
ro embrace the goſpel, grew imperceptibly into eccleſiaſtical: provinces, which 
the Greeks afterwards. called dioceſes. But. as the biſhop of the. city could 
not extend his labours and inſpection to all theſe churches in the country and 
in the villages, fo he appointed certain ſuffragans or deputies to govern and 
to inſtruct theſe new ſocieties, and. they. were. diſtinguiſhed hy the title d 
chorepiſcapi, i. e. country biſhops. This order held the middle ragk.betwee 
biſhops and preſbyters, being inferior to the former; and: ſuperior to Ut 


latter. | 8 5 
: [4] Rev. ii. 3. XIV. The 
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XIV. The churches, in thoſe early times, were entirely independent; none Cexr. I. 
ſabiect to any foreign juriſdiction, but each one governed by its own — -—— 
of them D | | ? ] h he H h f. d d b th ; ſtle Whother coun- 
rulers and its own laws. For, though the churches founded by the apoſtles, es and metrops- 
had this particular difference ſhewn them, that they were conſulted in difficult and _ re, t6_be 
Joubrful caſes; yet they had no juridical authority, no ſort of ſupremacy over centurr. 
che others, nor the leaſt right to enact laws tor them. Nothing, on the con- 
trary, is more evident than the perfect equality that reigned among the pri- 
mitive churches, nor does there even appear, in this firſt century, the ſmalleſt 
trace of that aſſociation of provincial churches, from which councils and metro- | 
politans derive their origin. It was only in the ſecond century that the 
cuſtom of holding councils commenced in Greece, from whence it ſoon ſpred 
through the other provinces IJ. FR de 
XV. The principal place among the Chriſtian doctors, and among thoſe The principal 
alſo, who by their writings were inſtrumental in the progreſs of the truth, is argc gg : 
due to the apoſtles and certain of their diſciples, who were ſet apart and «ifciples. | 
inſpired by God, to record the actions of CyrisT and his apoſtles. The 
= writings of theſe holy men, which are comprehended in the books of the 
New Teſtament, are in the hands of all who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians. 
Thoſe who are deſirous of particular information with reſpect to the hiſtory of 
theſe ſacred books, and the arguments which prove their divine authority, their 
nuineſs, and purity, muſt conſult the learned authors who have written 
profeſſedly upon that matter []. £ web 
XVI. The opinions, or rather the conjectures of the learned, concerning the The time when 
time when the books of the New Teſtament were collected into one volume, fn va 
as alſo about the authors of that collection, are extremely different. This 
important queſtion is attended with great and almoſt inſuperable difficulties 
to us in theſe latter times [x], It is, however, ſufficient for us to know, that, 
before the middle of the ſecond century, the greateſt part of the books of 
the New Teſtament were red in every Chriſtian ſociety throughout the world, 
and received as a divine rule of faith and manners. - Hence it appears, that 
theſe ſacred writings were carefully ſeparated from ſeveral human com- 
politions upon the ſame ſubject, either by ſome of the apoſtles themſelves, 


who lived ſo long, or by their diſciples and ſucceſſors, who were ſpred abroad 


The meeting of the church of Feru/alem, mentioned in the xv" chapter of the Acts, is 
commonly conſidered as the „irt Chriſtian council. But this notion ariſes from a manifeſt abuſe 
of the word council. That meeting was only of one church, and, if ſuch a meeting be called a 
council, it will follow that there were innumerable councils in the primitive times. But every 
one knows, that a council is an aſſembly of deputies or commiſlioners ſent from ſeveral churches 
_ aſſociated by certain bonds in a general body, and therefore the ſuppoſition abovementioned 
falls to the ground. = | = op e | wy 
n] For the hiſtory of the books of the New Teſtament, ſee particularly Jo. AlL B. Fa BRleius, 
Bibkoth. Græc. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 122—227. The ſame learned author has given an accurate 
liſt of the writers, who have defended the divinity of theſe ſacred books, in his Delectus Argu- 
mentorum et Syllabus Scriptorum pro verit. relig. Chrifliane, Cap. xxvi. p. 502. 5 | 
185 [=] See Jo. Exs, Bibliotbeca S. ſeu Diatriba de librorum N. T. Canone, publiſhed at Aner- 
aum in 1710; as allo Jo. MiLL. Prolegomen. ad Nov. Teſt. \ 1. p. 23. ; 


t 


through | 


- 
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sv. 1. through all nations [el. We are well aſfured Ip], that the four gaſpel wer 


Apocryphal and 


collected during the life of St. Jonx, and that the three firſt received the ap. 

probation of this divine apoſtle. And why may we not ſuppoſe that in 
other books of the New Teſtament were gathered together at the ſame time. 
XVII. What renders this highly probable is, that the moſt urgent ne. 


purious writing, (ity required its being done. For, not long after Caz15T's aſcenſion int, 


Clemens, biſhop _ 
R 


heaven, ſeveral hiſtories of his life and: doctrines, full of pious frauds, and 
fabulous wonders, were compoſed by perſons, whoſe intentions, perhaps, werg 


not bad, but whoſe writings diſcovered the greateſt ſuperſtition and ignorance, 


Nor was this all: many productions appeared which were impoſed upon the 
world by fraudulent men, as the writings of the holy apoſtles [9]. Theſe 
apocryphal and ſpurious writings muſt have produced a ſad contuſion, and 
rendered both the hiſtory and the doctrine of CHRIS uncertain, had not the 
rulers of the church uſed all poſſible care and diligence in ſeparating the books 
that were truly apoſtolical and divine from all that ſpurious traſh, and con- 
veying them down to poſterity in one volume. . 


df * 


XVIII. The writer, whoſe fame in this ſurpaſſed that of all others in this 
century, the apoſtles excepted, was CLEMENS biſhop of Rome. The accounts 
which remain of his life, actions, and death, are for the moſt part uncer- 
tain [7]. Two Epiſtles to the Corinthians [5], written in Greek, have been 
attributed to him, of which the ſecond has been looked upon as ſpurious, and 
the firſt as genuine, by many learned writters J. But even this latter ſeems 
to have been corrupted and interpolated by ſome ignorant and preſumptuous 
author, who appears to have been diſpleaſed at obſerving a defect of learning 
and genius in the writings of ſo great a man as CLEMENS [z]. Es, 


[e] See Frrcx1vs, De cura Veteris Ecclefie circa Canon. cap. iii. p. 86. 


* 


le] This is exprelly affirmed by Eus E Bius, in the xxivtb chapter of the third book of his 
% ͤ-w- m- 5 Hen 00d J32J;ͤ 8 
| {g} Such of theſe writings as are yet extant have been carefully collected by the learned 
Fa BRIC Is, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi Teflamenti, which work is publiſhed in two volumes, 
Many ingenious and learned obſervations have been made on theſe EE ala by the cele- 
brated BEAUSOBRE, in his Hiffoire Critique des dogmes de Manichee, livre ii. p. 337, &. 
[r] After TiLLEMonT, CoTELERIVs and GRA BE have given ſome accounts of this great 
man. And all that has been ſaid concerning him by the beſt and moſt credible writers, has 
been collected by Rox Dix INI, in the firſt of two books publiſhed at Rome, in the year 1706, 
under the following title, Libri Duo de S. Clemente, Papa, et Martyre, ejuſque Baſilica in urbe 
VVV tort ee eee 
I] J. A. FaBRIcIus, in the vch chapter of the fourth book of his Bibliotheca Græca, mentions 
the editions that have been given of St. CL EEx T's epiſtles. To this account we muſt add 
ay edition publiſhed at Cambridge, in 1718, which is preferable to the preceding ones in man) 
760 See LARDNER's diſſertation on that ſubje&; as alſo the extract given of it, and the reply 
made to it, in the Bib/zorhegue Raiſonnee, tom i. par. II and III. See alſo the controverſy car- 
ried on between the learned VE NENA profeſſor at Franeſer, and the no leſs learned WET STEIN 
of Amſterdam, in the year 1754, concerning the authenticity of Ci MEN T's epiſtles. The 
reader will find an account of this controverſy in the Bibliotbegus des Sciences et des Beaux Arti, 
tom. ii. p. vl, &c. 311, &e.] F ' n en men DOSE TIT 06 8 . 1 
Lu] See J. BFT. CorzIERII Patres Apoft. tom. i. p. 133. and BERNARDI Adnotatiuncule 
in Ciementem, in the laſt edition of theſe fathers publiſhed by Ls Ci. ERC. The learned Wo r ron 
has endeavoured, though without ſucceſs, in his obſervations on the epiſtles of CLEMeNy, te 
tefate the annotations abovementioned, © mY 
| X1X. The 


of 


SOR 


third century. 


| Chriſtian church in the primitive times [y]. 


j 
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CAP. II. The State of LEARNING ang  AILOVOPAY... 8F-. 
XIX. The learned are now unanimous in regarding the other writings Cu r. I. 
which bear the nathe of , apofotc canons, the apdfolic conjil- = ——— 
nitions, the recognitions of CLEMENS and CLEMENTINA, as, ſpurious pro- ich attributed 
ductions aſcribed by ſome impolior to this vencrable,prelate, in order to pro. to kin. 
cire them 2 high degree of authority Ho]. The apofobcal canons, which Con. 
ſiſt of Lxxxv eccle 22 laws, contain a view of the chur ch-government and 
| among the Greek and Oriental Chriſtians in the ſecond and 
The v111 books of apoſtolical conſtitutions are the work of ſome 
auſtere and melancholy author, who, having taken it into his head to reform 
che Chriſtian worſhip, which he looked upon as degenerated from its original 
purity, made no ſcruple to prefix to his rules the names of the apoſtles, that 
thus they might be more ſpeedily and favourably received [x]. The recog- 
nitions of CLEMENS, which differ very little from the CLeMENTINA, are the 
witty and agreeable production of an Alexandrian Jew; well verſed in philo- 
ſophy. They were written in the third century, with (a deſign to anſwer, in a 
new manner, the objections of the Jews, philoſophers, and gnoſtics, againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, and the careful peruſal of them will be extremely uſe- 
ful to ſuch as are curious of information with reſpect to the ſtate of the 


XX, IenaTivs, biſhop of Antioch, ſucceeds CLEMENS in the liſt of the 
apoſtolic fathers, among whom were placed ſuch Chriſtian doctors as had con- 
verſed with the apoſtles themſelves, or their diſciples. This pious and vener- 
able man, who was the diſciple and familiar friend of the apoſtles, was, by the ä 
order of TRA JA x, brought to Rome, and expoſed to wild beaſts in the public by 
theatre, where he ſuffered martyrdom with the utmoſt conſtancy [z]. There : | 
are yet extant ſeveral epiſtles attributed to him, concerning the authenticity, „ 


diſcipline receive 


Ignatius, bich 
of Antioch. * 
; 2 : 


of which there have been, however, tedious and warm diſputes among the 


learned, which ſtill ſubſiſt. Of theſe epiſtles, ſeven are ſaid to have been 
written by this eminent martyr, during his journey from Antioch to Rome; and 


W theſe the moſt of learned men acknowledge to be genuine, as they ſtand in 


the edition that was publiſhed in the laſt century from a manuſcript in the 
Medicean library. The others, are generally rejected as ſpurious. As to my 
own ſentiments of this matter, though I am willing to adopt this. opinion as 
preferable to any other, yet I cannot help looking upon the authenticity of the 


(w] For an account of the fate of theſe writings, and the editions that have been given of 
them, it will be proper to conſult two diſſertations of the learned ITT1c1vs, the one, De Patribus 
Apeftolicis, which he has prefixed to his Bibliotheca Patrum Apr/tolicorum; and the other, De 
Pleudepigraphis Apoftolicis, which he has ſubjoined to the Appendix of his book De Herefrarchis 
evi Apoftolici, See alſo Fa BRIerv's Bibliotheca Græca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c. and 

M. daft i . = po 3 5 2 

L! Bovoans has collected the various opinions of the learned concerning the Apeffolical 
Camms and Conſtitutions, in his 76 oge in Theologiam, par. II. ch. v. p. 1 e e 
01 See for a full account o this work Mosxtim's diſſertation, De turbata per recentiores 
latonicos Eccleſie, 934. p. 174. This diſſertation is in the firſt volume of that learned work, 
which our author publiſhed ſome years ago under the title of Hntagma Diſſertationum ad Hiſto- 
diam Ecclifiaflitam pertinentiumn. 2 eee eee eee 
7 (z] See TirxeMonr's Memoires peur ſervir à I Hifloire de Þ Egliſe, tom. ii. par. II. p. 42 

H 2 Epiſtle 


- and agreeable manner, the precepts which he thought uſeful and ſalutary, 
into the minds of his readers. But, indeed, the diſcourſe, which he puts into 
the mouths of thoſe. celeſtial beings, is more inſipid and ſenſeleſs, than what 


The general 
character of the 
apoſtolic fathers, 
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Epiſtle to Po.vcarp as extremely dubious, on account of the difference of 


ſtyle; and, indeed, the whole queſtion, relating to the epiſtles of St. 


Oo 


IoxArius in general, ſeems to me to labour under much obſcurity, and to be 


embarraſſed with many difficulties [(a]. 


XXI. The Epiſtle to the Philippians, which is attributed to PoLycage 
biſhop of Smyrna, who, in the middle of the ſecond century, ſuffered martyr. 


dom in a venerable and advanced age, is looked upon by ſome as genuine; by 


others, as ſpurious; and it is no eaſy matter to determine this queſtion [3], 


The Epiſtle of BarnaBas was the production of ſome Jew, who, moſt pro- 


bably, lived in this century, and whoſe mean abilities and ſuperſtitious attach- 
ment to Jewiſh fables, ſhew, notwithſtanding the uprightneſs of his intentions, 
that he muſt have been a very different perſon from the true BaRN ABAS, who 
was St. Paur's companion [cl. The work, which is entitled, The ſhepherd if 


HERMA s, becauſe the angel, who bears the principal part in it, is repreſented | 


in the form and habit of a ſhepherd, was compoſed in the ſecond century by 


HE RMAS, who was brother to Pius biſhop of Rome [d]. This whimſical 


and viſionary writer has taken the liberty to invent ſeveral dialogues or con- 
verſations between God and the angels, in order to inſinuate, in a more eaſy 


we commonly hear among the meaneſt of the multitude [e]. HE 
XXII. We may here remark in general, that thoſe apoſtolic fathers, and 
the other writers, who, in the infancy of the church, employed their pens in 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, were neither remarkable for their learning, nor their 
eloquence. On the contrary, they expreſs the moſt pious and admirable 


ſentiments in the plaineſt and moſt illiterate ſtyle FJ. This, indeed, is rather 
a matter of honour than of reproach to the Chriſtian cauſe ; ſince we ſee 


from the converſion of a great part of mankind to the goſpel by the miniſtry 
of weak and illiterate men, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity is not to be attri- 
buted to human means, but to a divine power. 8 5 


75 [a] For an account of this controverſy, concerning the gennineſs of the epiſtles of Icon ATIUS, ; 
it will be proper to conſult the Bibliotheca Greca of Farris, lib. v. cap. i. p. 3847. 
I] For an account of this martyr, and of the epiſtle attributed to him, TILL E MON S 


Memoires, &c. vol. ii. par. II. p- 287; as alſo FABRIOII Bibliotb. Græca, lib. v. cap. i. 
[e]): See TIIIEMON T's Memoires, &c. vol i. par. III. p. 1043. Ir rioius's Sel. Hip. 
Eccleſ. Capita, F i. cap. i. F 14. p. 173. and lib. v. cap. i. H 4. p- 4. 


4] This now appears with the utmoſt evidence from a very ancient fragment of a ſmall 


book, concerning the canon of the Holy Scriptures, which the learned Lup. ANTON. Mu- 


RATORI publiſhed ſome years ago from an ancient manuſcript in the library at Milan, and which 
is to be found in the Antig. Italicar. medii avi, rom. iii. dull. xliii. p- 853. 5 

ſe] We are indebted for the beſt edition of the Shepherd of HER MAS to FABRICIUS, wha 
has added it to the third volume of his Codex Apocryphus N. Teſſamenti. We find alſo. ſome ac- 


count of this writer in the Biblioth. Græca, of the ſame learned author, book v. ch. ix. $.9- 


p. 7. and alſo in ITTi61Us's diſſertation, De Patribus Apoflolicis, F 55. p: 184, &c. 
[VJ] All the writers mentioned in this chapter are uſually called apoftol; 


writers Jo. Baer. CoTELER1Vs, and after him Ls CLegc, have publiſhed a collection in . 
volumes, accompanied both with their own annotations, and the remarks alſo of other learne 


men. : LE CHAP. 


- 
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nA. III. The State of LEARNING and PRITOSOo Eur. 


Concerning | the dottr ne of the Chriſtian church in 7 


hig century. 


1j. THE whole of the Chriſtian religion is comprehended in two great 


points, of which the firſt regards what we are to believe, and the 
other relates to our conduct and actions; or to expreſs the matter more 
briefly, the goſpel preſents to us objects of faith and rules of practice. The 
former are expreſſed by the apoſtles by the term yſtery or the truth; and the 
latter by that of godlineſs or piety[gj. The rule and ſtandard of both are 
thoſe books which contain the Revelation, that God made of his will to per- 
ſons choſen for that purpoſe, whether before or after the birth of CHRIST. 
And theſe divine books are uſually called The Old and New Teſtament. 


II. The apoſtles and their diſciples took all poſſible care, and that in the 
earlieſt times of the church, that theſe ſacred books might be in the hands of 


all Chriſtians, that they might be red and explained in the aſſemblies of the 
faithful, and thus contribute, both in private and in public, to excite and 
nouriſh in the minds of Chriſtians a fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm 
attachment to the ways of piety and virtue. Thoſe who performed the 
office of interpreters ſtudied above all things plainneſs and perſpicuity. At 
the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that, even in this century, feveral 


Chriſtians adopted that abſurd: and corrupt cuſtom, uſed among the Jews, of 
darkning the plain words of the holy ſcriptures by infipid and forced allego- 


ries, and of drawing them violently from their proper and natural ſignification, 
in order to extort from them certain myſterious and hidden fignifications. 
For a proof of this, we need go no further than the Epiſtle of BARN ABAS, 
—_ which is yet exktannt. 1 eee 7885 


III. The method of teaching the ſacred doctrines of religion, was, at this 


time, moſt ſimple, far removed from all the ſubtle rules of philoſophy, and all 
the precepts of human art. This appears abundantly, not only in the writ- 


ings of the apoſtles, but alſo in all thoſe of the ſecond century, which have ſur- 


vived in the ruins of time. Neither did the apoſtles, or their diſciples, ever 


53 


the Chriſtian re- 


The nature of 5 
| 
ligion, | 


Method of in- 
terpreting the | 1 
ſcriptures, 2 Y 

— 


Of teaching re- 
ligion. : | 


think of collecting into a regular ſyſtem the principal doctrines of the Chriſtian 


religion, or of demonſtrating them in a ſcientific and geometrical order. 


The beautiful and candid ſimplicity of theſe early ages rendered ſuch philoſo- 


phical niceties unneceſſary, and the great ſtudy of thoſe who embraced the 


golpel, was, rather to expfeſs its divine influence in their diſpoſitions and 


actions, than to examine its doctrines with an exceſſive curioſity, or to explain 


them by the rules of human wiſdom.  - ©, | 


4 


IV. There is, indeed, extant, a brief ſummary of the principal doctrines of The Apoſtles 
Chriſtianity in that form, which bears the name of the Apaſtles Creed, and Creed, % 


which, from the fourth century downwards, was almoſt generally conſidered 


as 2 production of the apoſtles. All, however, who have the leaſt knowledge 


77 & 
* 
a 


of antiquity, look upon this opinion as entirely falſe and deſtitute of all 


Le] 1 Tim. iii. 9. vi. 3. Tit. i. 1. 
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CERT. I. 


1— 


— 


The diſtinction 
between catechu- 
mens, and be- 
hevers, 7 


- - 


The catechu- 
mens differently 
inſtr ucted. 


— 


The care of the VII. The Chriſtians took all poſſible care to accuſtom their children to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and to inſtruct them in the doctrines of their holy 
religion; and ſchools were every where erected for this purpoſe even from the 
very commencement of the Chriſtian church. We muſt not, however, con- 


firſt Chriſtians in 
the education of 


their youth, 


* 
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foundation [5]. There is much more reaſon and judgment in the opinion of 
thoſe, who think that this Creed was not all. compoſed at once, but from 
ſmall beginnings was imperceptibly augmented in proportion to the growth of 
hereſy, and according to the exigencies and circumſtances of the church 
from whence it was deſigned to baniſh the errors that daily aroſe [ij] 

V. In the earlieſt times of the church, all who profeſſed firmly to believe 


that Jzsus was the only redeemer of the world, and who, in conſequence of 


this profeſſion, promiſed to live in a manner conformable to the purity of his 
holy religion, were immediately received among, the diſciples of CHRIST. 
This was all the preparation for baptiſm then required, and a more accurate 
inſtruction in the doctrines of Chriſtianity was to be adminiſtred to them after 
their receiving that ſacrament. But when Chriſtianity had acquired more 


conſiſtence, and churches roſe to the true God and his eternal ſon, almoſt in 


every. nation, this cuſtom was changed for the wiſeſt and moſt folid reaſons, 


Then none were admitted to baptiſm, but ſuch as had been previouſly in- 


ſtructed in the principal points of Chriſtianity, and had alſo given ſatisfactory 
proofs. of pious diſpoſitions, and upright intentions. Hence aroſe the di- 
ſtinction between catechumens, who were in a ſtate of probation, and under 
the inſtruction of perſons appointed for that purpoſe; and believers, who were 


conſecrated by baptiſm, and thus initiated into all the myſteries of the 


Chriſtian faith. | 

VI. The methods of inſtructing the catechumens differed according to their 
various capacities. Thoſe, in whom the natural force of reaſon was ſmall, 
were taught no more than thoſe fundamental principles and truths, which are, 
as it were, the baſis of Chriſtianity. Thoſe, on the contrary, whom their in- 


ſtructors judged capable of comprehending, in ſome meaſure, the whole 


ſyſtem of divine truth, were furniſhed with ſuperior degrees of knowledge, 
and nothing was concealed from them, which could have any tendency to 
render them firm in their profeſſion, and to aſſiſt them in arriving at Chriſtian 
perfection. The care of inſtructing ſuch was committed to perſons who were 


diſtinguiſhed by their gravity and wiſdom, and alſo by their learning and 


judgment. And from hence it comes, that the ancient doctors generally 


divide their flock into two claſſes, the one comprehending ſuch as were ſolidly 


and thoroughly inſtructed; the other, thoſe who were acquainted with little 


more than the firſt principles of religion; nor do they deny that the methods 


of inſtruction applied to theſe two ſorts of perſons, were extremely different. 


el Sec BUDpsus's Jſazage ad Theologiam, lib, i. cap. il. $ 2. p. 4413 35 alſo Wonen 


Introdu#iv in Libros Symbolicos, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 87. | 


[i] This opinion is confirmed in the moſt learned and ingenious manner by Sir PzTz® Kino, 
in his Hifory of the Apoſiler Creed. Such, however, as read this valuable work with pleaſure, 


and with a certain degree of prepoſſeſſion, would do well to conſider, that its learned author, 


are not always ſo happy, as juſtly to command our aſſent. 


found 


upon ſeveral occaſions, has given us conjectures inſtead of proofs, and alſo that his conjectures 
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found the ſchools deſigned only for children with the gymnaſia, or academies 


| of the ancient Chriſtians, erected in ſeveral large cities, in which perſons of 
riper years, eſpecially ſuch as aſpired to be public teachers, were inſtructed in 
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the different branches both of human learning and of ſacred erudition. We 


may, undoubtedly, attribute to the apoſtles themſelves, and their injunctions 
to their diſciples thoſe excellent eſtabliſhments, in which the youth deſtined to 
the holy miniſtry received an education ſuitable to the ſolemn office they were 
to undertake [x J. St. Jonx erected a ſchool of this kind at Epheſus, and one 
of the ſame nature was founded by PoLycary, at Smyrna [/]. But none of 
theſe were in greater repute than that which was eſtabliſhed at Alexandria n], 
which was commonly called the catechetical ſchool, and is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been erected by St. MARE [z]. e ISP 
VIII. The ancient Chriſtians are ſuppoſed: by many to have had a ſecret 
deFrine ; and if by this be meant that they did not teach all in the ſame man- 
ner or reveal all at once, and to all indiſcriminately, the ſublime myſteries of 
religion, there is nothing in this that may not be fully juſtified. -It would 
have been improper, for example, to propoſe to thoſe, who were yet to be 
converted to Chriſtianity, the more difficult doctrines of the goſpel, which 
ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of imperfect mortals. Such were, therefore, firſt 
inſtructed in thoſe points which are more obvious and plain, until they be- 
came capable of higher and more difficult attainments in religious know-- 
ledge. Nay more; even thoſe who were already admitted into the fociety 
of Chriſtians, were, in point of inſtruction, differently dealt with according to 
their reſpective capacities. Thoſe who conſider the ſecret doctrine of this cen- 
tury in any other light, or give to it a greater extent than what we have here 
attributed to it, confound the ſuperſtitious practices of the following ages, 
with 105 ſimplicity of the diſcipline which prevailed at the time of which we 
nee. oe LEM 4 
IX. The lives and manners of the Chriſtians in this century are highly 
celebrated by moſt authors, and recommended to ſucceeding generations as 
= unſpotted models of piety and virtue. And if theſe encomiums/be confined 
to the greateſt part of thoſe, who embraced Chriſtianity in the infancy of the 
I 2 Tim. ii. 2. | | 3 - 
my hls v us, 4 Heref. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 148. ed. Maſfuet. Evszgivs, Hift.. Ecelgſ. 
v. cap. xx. p. 188. . 
[m) The 2 ſchool was renowned for a ſucceſſion of learned doctors, as we find 
y the accounts of Eus ER Ius and St. IEROoM; for, after St. Marx, PanTEzNUs, CLEMENS 
ALEXANDR\NUs, OR1G EN, and many others taught in it the doctrines of the goſpel, and ren- 
dered it a famous ſeminary for Chriſtian philoſophy and religious knowledge. There were alſo: 
| 2 N e Kee nb! Ed, I in ſeveral other places, ſchools of the ſame nature, 
lu] See the Liffareation of . pivs, De Schola Catechetica Alexandrina; as alſo Au- 
LISIUS, Delle Scuole Sacre, book ii. ch. i, ii. p. 5—17. and ch. xx. p. 92. The curious rea- 
5 will find a learned account of the more famous Chriſtian ſchools in the eaſtern parts, at 
1 425 1 8 and. indent, «the ancient hack 1 general, in ASSEMANUS'S 
0b. Many learned obſervations upon the * Gigli, — been collected by the celebrated. 


HRISTOPH, Marr. PFAFFIvs, in his Di ert. 0 er. de ræjudiciis Theolo 4 513. p. 149, 
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ans. 


hortations of certain pious doctors, fondly imagine that every appearance of 


among Chriſti- 
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church, they are certainly diſtributed with juſtice. But many run into ex. 


tremes upon this head, and eſtimating the lives and manners of all by the 


illuſtrious examples of ſome eminent ſaints, or the ſublime precepts and ex. 


vice and diſorder was baniſhed from the firſt Chriſtian ſocieties. The greateſt 


part of thoſe authors, who have written concerning the innocence and fan&ir 


of the primitive Chriſtians, have fallen into this agreeable error. And 3 
groſs error indeed it is, as the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies too evidently prove. 
EX. One of the circumſtances which contributed chiefly to preſerve, at leaft, 


an external appearance of ſanctity in the Chriſtian church, was the right of 
excluding from thence, and from all participation of the facred rites and 
ordinances of the goſpel, ſuch as had been guilty of enormous tranſgreſſions, 


and to whom repeated exhortations to repentance and amendment had been 


_ adminiſtred in vain. This right was veſted in the church, from the earlieſt 
period of its exiſtence, by the apoſtles themſelves, and was exerciſed by each 


Chriſtian aſſembly upon its reſpective members. The rulers or doctors 
denounced the perſons whom they thought unworthy of the privileges of 
church-communion, and the people freely approving or rejecting their 


| judgment, pronounced the deciſive ſentence, It was not, however, irrevoca- 
ble ; for ſuch as gave undoubted ſigns of their ſincere repentance, and de- 


clared their folemn reſolutions of future reformation, were re- admitted into 


the church, however enormous their crimes had been; but in caſe of a relapſe, 


their ſecond excluſion became abſolutely irreverſible [p]. „ 
. XI. It will eaſily be imagined, that unity and peace could not reign long 


in the church, ſince it was compoſed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded 


each other with the bittereſt averſion. Beſides, as the converts to Chriſtianity 
could not extirpate radically the prejudices which had been formed in their 


minds by education and confirmed by time, they brought with them into the 
boſom of the church more or leſs of the errors of their former religions. Thus 


the ſeeds of diſcord and controverſy were early ſown, and could not fail to 
{ſpring up ſoon into animoſities and diſſenſions, which accordingly broke out 
and divided the church. The firſt of theſe controverſies, which was {et on 
foot in the church of Antioch, regarded the neceſſity of obſerving the law of 


 Moszs, and its iſſue is mentioned by St. Luxz in The A#s of the Apoſiles g] 


This controverſy was followed by many others, either with the Jews, who 


were violently attached to the worſhip of their anceſtors, or with the votaries 


of a wild and fanatical fort of philoſophy, or with ſuch as miſtaking the true 


genius of the Chriſtian religion abuſed it monſtrouſly to the encouragement of 
their vices, and the indulgence of their appetites and paſſions [7]. St. PavL 


O 


and the other apoſtles have, in ſeveral places of their writings, mentioned theſe 


controverſies, but with ſuch brevity, that it is difficult, at this diſtance of 


time, to come at the true ſtate of the queſtion in theſe various diſputes. 


[ 3 bee Mor1nus, Comm. de Diſciplina Pænilentiæ, lib. ix. cap. xix. p. 670. 

bf See, for On of theſe points, WiTs1vs's,. Miſcellanca Sacra, tom. Ii. yy 
XX, xxi, xxii. p. 668. As alſo Came, Virrixca, Oh a, lib. iv. cap. ix, x, xi. p. 972. 
* a '9 P U A IT as ei N. Pacra, 1 1 5 P E XII. The 
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: XII. The moſt weighty and important of all theſe controverſies was that, CEANr. I. 
which certain Jewiſh doctors raiſed at Rome, and in other Chriſtian churches, rede, UN 
concerning the means of juſtification and acceptance with God, and the me- bout the ter, of 
thod of ſalvation pointed out in the word of God. The apoſtles, wherever ceptance and 4 
they exerciſed their miniſtry, had conſtantly declared all hopes of acceptance ; " Mm 
and falvation deluſive, except ſuch as were founded on Jtsvs the redeemer, 4 
and his all- ſufficient merits, while the Jewiſh doctors maintained the works of 
the law to be the true efficient cauſe of the ſoul's eternal ſalvation and felicity. 
This latter ſentiment not only led to many other errors extremely prejudicial 
to Chriſtianity, but was alſo injurious to the glory of the divine Saviour. 
For thoſe who looked upon a courſe of life conformable to the law, as a merito- 
rious title to eternal happineſs, could not conſider CHRIST as the ſon of God, 
and the Saviour of mankind, but only as an eminent prophet, or a divine 
T1 meſſenger ſent from above to enlighten and inſtruct a darkened world. It is 
not, therefore, ſurprizing, that St. PauL took ſo much pains in his Epiſtle to 
the Romans, and in his other writings, to extirpate ſuch a pernicious and capital 
NEE kb 8 | 
XIII. The controverſy that had been raiſed concerning the neceſſity of Judaizing 
obſerving the ceremonies of the Moſaic law, was determined by the apoſtles a | 
in the wiſeſt and moſt prudent manner []. Their authority, however, re. — 
ſpectable as it was, had not its full effect. For the prejudices, which the | 1 
Jews, eſpecially thoſe who lived in Pale/ine, entertained in favour of the = | -4 
Moſaic law, and their ancient worſhip, were ſo deeply rooted in their minds, f 
tbat they could not be thoroughly removed. The force of theſe prejudices 
was indeed ſomewhat diminiſhed after the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and the 
ruin of the temple, but not entirely deſtroyed. And hence, as we ſhall ſee 
in its place, a part of the judaizing Chriſtians ſeparated themſelves from | 
the reſt, and formed a particular ſect, diſtinguiſhed by their adherence to the 
law of MoskESs. | | Tn 
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FP CHAP. Iv. 
Cmcerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


. T7 E Chriſtian religion was ſingularly commendable on account of its gaptifm and the 
beautiful and divine ſimplicity, which appears from the two great How's Too 
and fundamental principles on which it was built, viz. faith and charity. <0 ly, Wh 
This ſimplicity was not, however, incompatible with certain external rites, | 
and poſitive inſtitutions, which, indeed, are neceſſary, in this imperfect ſtate, 
to keep alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of men. The rites inſtituted by 
CunIs himſelf were only two in number, and theſe deſigned to continue to 
the end of the church here below, without any variation. Theſe rites were 
3 baptiſm and the Boly ſupper, which are not to be conſidered as mere ceremo- 
s 207 yet as ſymbolic repreſentations, only, but alſo as ordinances accom- 
banied with a ſanctifying influence upon the heart and the affections of true 


| s] Acts xv. eee 
Vor. I. 1 * Chriſtians. 
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Chriſtians. And we cannot help obſerving here, that ſince the divine Saviour 
thought fit to appoint no more than two plain inſtitutions in his church 
this ſhews us that a number of ceremonies is not eſſential to his religion, and 
that he left it to the free and prudent choice of Chriſtians to eſtabliſh ſuch 
rites as the circumſtances of the times, or the exigencies of the church mich 
require. I 1 
Rites inſtituted II. There are ſeveral circumſtances which incline us to think that the 
by the apoſtles. friends and apoſtles of our bleſſed Lord, either tolerated through neceſſity, or 
appointed for wiſe reaſons many other external rites in various places. A. 
the ſame time we are not to imagine that they ever conferred upon any per. 
ſon a perpetual, indelible, pontifical authority, or that they enjoined the fame 
rites in all churches. We learn on the contrary, from authentic records, 
that the Chriſtian worſhip was, from the beginning, celebrated in a different 
manner in different places, and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at leaſt with 
the approhation of the apoſtles and their diſciples. In thoſe early times i 
was both wite and neceſſary, to ſhew, in the eſtabliſhment of outward forms 
of worſhip, ſome indulgence to the ancient opinions, manners, and laws of 
the reſpective nations to whom the goſpel was preached. 6 
The'Jewiſhrites III. From hence it follows, that the opinion of thoſe who maintain that 
9 ” the Jewiſh rites were adopted every where, in the Chriſtian churches, by order 
of the apoſtles, or their diſciples, is deſtitute of all foundation. In thoſe 
Chriſtian ſocieties, which were totally or principally compoſed of Jewiſh 
converts, it was natural to retain as much of the Jewiſh ritual as the genius of 
Chriſtianity would ſuffer, and a multitude of examples teſtify that this was 
actually done. But that the ſame tranſlation of Jewiſh rites ſhould take place 
in Chriſtian "churches, where there were no Jews, or a very ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable number, is utterly incredible, becauſe ſuch an event was moral) 
impoſſible. In a word, the external forms of worſhip uſed in the times of 
old, muſt neceſſarily have been regulated and modified according to the 
character, genius, and manners of the different nations on which the light of 
the goſpel aroſe. - 1 5 1 858 3 
public aſſem- IV. Since then there was ſuch a variety in the ritual and diſcipline of the 
blies of Chiilti primitive churches, it muſt be very difficult to give ſuch an account of the 
m worſhip, manners, and inſtitutions of the ancient Chriſtians, as will agree with 
what was practiſed in all thoſe countries where the goſpel flouriſhed. There 
are, notwithſtanding, certain laws, whoſe authority and obligation were uni. 
verſal and indiſpenſable among all Chriſtians, and of theſe we ſhall here give 
a brief account. All Chriſtians were unanimous in ſetting apart the fir 1 
day of the week, on which the triumphant Saviour aroſe from the dead, fer ” 
the folemn celebration of public worſhip. This pious cuſtom, which us Bl 
derived from the example of the church of Jeruſalem, was founded upon o | 
"expreſs appointment of the apoſtles, who conſecrated that day to the ſame " 
purpoſe, and was obſerved univerſally throughout all the Chriſtian churc 1 
as appears from the united teſtimonies of the moſt credible writers |/; 
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[] Part. Jac. HRA un uu us, De rebus geſtis Chriflianorum ſub Apoſtolic, cap. ws 3b! 
JusT, Hen. BG¹UER, Difert, i, Juris Eccle/, Antiqui ae flato die Chriſtianor. p. 20, &c. The 
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| day of the week was alſo obſerved as a feſtival [4], not Cexx, I. 
tit Ro tr fir general, but by ſuch churches only as were principally - — 580 
9 oſed of Jewiſh converts, nor did the other Chriſtians cenſure this cuſtom 
| 46 and unlawful. It appears, moreover, that all the Chriſtian churches 
I a. two great anniverſary feſtivals, the one in memory of CHRIS T's 
| oforious reſurrection; and the other to commemorate the deſcent of the holy 
hoſt upon the apoſtles [w]. To theſe we may add the days on which the 
2 Flefſed martyrs laid down their lives for the truth, which days were probably 
54 dignified with particular ſolemnities and marks of veneration from the 
. f imes. | | | | 
3 l plates in which the firſt Chriſtians aſſembled to celebrate divine 
worſhip, were, no doubt, the houſes of private perſons. But in proceſs of 
WM time it became neceſſary, that theſe ſacred aſſemblies ſhould be confined to 
cone fixed place, in which the books, tables, and deſks, required in divine 
W {rvice, might be conſtantly kept, and the dangers avoided, which in thoſe 
perilous times attended their tranſportation from one place to another. And 
WE then, probably, the places of meeting, that had formerly belonged to private 
perſons, became the property of the whole Chriſtian community [x]. Theſe | 
few remarks are, in my opinion, ſufficient to determine that queſtion, which 
has been ſo long and ſo tediouſly debated, viz. whether the firſt Chriſtians had 
churches, or not | y] ? Since if any are pleaſed to give the name of church to a 
Ws houſe, or the part of a houſe, which, though appointed as the place of religious 
W worſhip, was neither ſeparated from common uſe, nor conſidered as holy in 
che opinion of the people, it will be readily granted that the moſt ancient 
{ Chriſtians had churches. „ EC | 


Vl. In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures were publicly red, and for that The manner of 
W purpoſe were divided into certain portions or leſſons. This part of divine RR 
W {crvice was followed by a brief exhortation to the people, in which eloquence theſe aflemblics, 
and art gave place to the natural and fervent expreſſion of zeal and charity. 
If any declared themſelves extraordinarily animated by the holy ſpirit, = 
W were permitted to explain ſucceſſively the divine will, while the other prophets 
who were preſent, decided how much weight and authority was to be attri- 
4 ta] Stern. Cuncer:. Rus, Diatriba de eſu Sanguinis, Operum Theolog. p. 968. Gas. 
Arsasrmævus, Obſervats Ecclef. lib. i. Obſerv. xiii. p. 53. It is in vain, that many learned 
men have laboured to prove that, in all the primitive churches, both the firſt and laſt day of the 
= week were obſerved as feſtivals. The churches of Bithynia, 05 which Pl Ir ſpeaks in his letter 
esa, had only one fared day, for the celebration of public worſhip ; and that was, un- 
doubtedly, the firſt day of the week, or what we call the Lord's day. © EN | 
[4] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it as a doubtful matter, whether or no 
i the day of Pentecoſt was celebrated as a feſtival ſo early as the firſt century. See rg aaa 
| Antiquities of the Chriſtian church, book xx. ch..vi. p. 120. But notwithſtanding this, there are 
| Many weighty reaſons for believing that feſtival as ancient as that of Eaſter, which was cele- 
brated, as all agree, from the very firſt riſe of the church. It is alſo probable, that Friday, the 
= day of Cur1T's crucifixion, was early diſtinguiſhed by particular honours from the other days 
2 of the week. See Jac. GopoereD, in Codicem Theodefii, tom. i. p. 138. Ass Max. Bib liotb. 
Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 217. 237. Max TENE Theſaur, Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66. 
{x] See Came, VI RIx A, De Hragega tyetere, lib. i. par. III. cap. i. p. 432. | 
Ly] See Buonver, De Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris, F 3. P. 216. 243. 246. Jusr. Hen. 
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Cr. I. buted to what they ſaid [z J. The prayers, which made a conſiderable part of 
ſ— the public worſhip, came in at the concluſion of theſe diſcourſes, and were 
repeated by the people after the biſhop or preſbyter, who preſided in the 
ſervice [a]. To, theſe were added certain hymns, which were ſung, not by 


- the whole aſſembly, but by perſons appointed for that purpoſe, durine the 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper and the feaſts of charity. Such were = 
eſſential parts of divine worſhip, which were obſerved in all Chriſtian churches. 
though perhaps the method and order, in which they were performed, were 

: , jo EIS 3 x) 

8 Mg" o e VII. The prayers of the firſt Chriſtians were followed by oblations of bread, - 

of charity, wine, and other things; and hence both the miniſters of the church and the 85 
1 poor derived their ſubſiſtence. Every Chriſtian, who was in an opulent con- 85 
dition, and indeed every one, according to their circumſtances, brought with i 
them their gifts, and offered them, as it were, unto the Lord[c]. Of the : 
bread and wine, preſented in theſe offerings, ſuch a quantity was ſeparated from 
the reſt, as was required in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper ; this was 
conſecrated by certain prayers pronounced by the. biſhop alone, to which the | 
people aſſented by ſaying Amen [d]. The holy ſupper was diſtributed by te 
deacons; and this ſacred inſtitution was followed by ſaber repaſts, which, from 
the excellent end they were deſigned to. promote, were called agapæ, or feaſts 5 
of charity [e]. Many attempts have been made to fix preciſely the nature of 

theſe ſocial feaſts. But here it muſt be again conſidered, that the rites and 
cuſtoms of the primitive. Chriſtians were very different in different countries, 
and that conſequently theſe feaſts, like other inſtitutions, were not every 5 
where celebrated in the ſame manner. This is the true and only way of e- 
plaining all the difficulties that can ariſe upon this ſubject © | 

| Baptiſm, - VIII. The facrament of baptiſm was adminiſtred in this century, without. 

wt the public aſſemblies, in places appointed and prepared for that purpoſe, and 
was performed by. immerſion. of the whole body in the baptiſmal font [f]. 

t firſt it was uſual for all who laboured in the propagation of the goſpel, 


1 * 
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Bonne, Diſert. ji. Juris Feels, Antiqui, de Antelucanis Chriflianorum Cztibus, 54. P. 39. 
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Bixcuam's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, book viii. ch. i. 5 3, 4, 5, 6. 
[z] 1 Cor. xiv. 16. | | | 
fa] See JusT1n. Martyr, his ſecond Apology, p. 98. Ke. 
[5] This muſt be underſtood of churches well eſtabliſhed, and regulated by fixed and certain 
laws. For in the firſt Chriſtian aſſemblies, which were yet in an imperfe& and fluctuating Rate. 
one or other of theſe circumſtances of divine worſhip may poſſibly have been omitted. | 
c] See the diſſertations of the venerable and learned Prarr, De oblatione et conſecratione 
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Euchariſtica, which are contained in his Syntagma Diſſertation. Theologic.. publiſhed at Stuigard, 5 
in do in the year 1720. 1 | F: 44-29 YES 7 - 
[d) JusTin Martyr Apologia ſecunda, p. 98. The ſeveral authors who have written concern- 5 
ing the manner of celebrating the Lord's ſupper, are mentioned by Jo. AL B. Fa BRIC Ius, in his © 


Bibliograph. Antiquar, cap. xi. 395, &c. | | RF 

| [e] The authors who have written concerning the Agapæ, or Feaſts of Charity, are mentioned 
by ITT1G1vs, in his-Se/e@a Hiftorie Eccleſ, Capita, Sæc. ii. cap. iii. p. 180. and alſo by Prarf, 
De originibus Furis Eccleſ. p. 68. PN IEG 115 
[f] See the learned diſſertation of Jo. GERARD Voss ius concerning baptiſm, Diſp. i. 

_ The. vi. p. 31, &c. The reader will alſo find in the xith chapter and xxy*'* Section of the 
Bibliogr. Autiguar. of the celebrated FA BRIc Ius, an account of the authors who have Written 
upon this ſubject. | ED 5 
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to be preſent at that ſolemn ceremony; and it was alſo cuſtomary, that the 
converts ſhould be baptized and received into the church by thoſe, under 
whoſe miniſtry they had embraced the Chriſtian doctrine. But this cuſtom 
was ſoon changed. When the Chriſtian churches were well eſtabliſhed and 
governed by a ſyſtem of fixed laws, then the right of baptizing the Chriſtian 
converts was velted in the biſhop alone. This right, indeed, he conferred 
upon the preſbyters and chorepiſcopi, or country biſhops, when the bounds of the 
church were ſtill further enlarged, reſerving, however, to himſelf the con- . 
firmation of the baptiſm, which was adminiſtered by a preſbyter [g]. There 
were, doubtleſs, ſeveral circumſtantial rites and ceremonies obſerved, in the \ 
adminiſtration of this ſacrament, for the ſake of order and decency. Of 
theſe, however, it is not eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible to give a certain or ſatiſ- 
| factory account; ſince upon this ſubject we are too much expoſed to the illu- 
fion, which ariſes from confounding the cuſtoms: of the primitive times with 
thoſe of ſucceeding age. 3 5 2 ö 
IX. Thoſe who were viſited with violent or dangerous diſorders, ſent, ac- The fick 
cording to the apoſtle's direction [þ], for the rulers of the church, and, after intel. 
confeſſing their ſins, were recommended by them to the divine mercy in 
prayers full of piety and fervour, and were alſo anointed with oil. This rite 
has occaſioned many debates, and, indeed, they muſt be endleſs, ſince the 
filence of the ancient writers, upon: that head, renders it impoſſible to decide 
the matter with any degree of certainty. The anointing the ſick is very rarely 
mentioned in the ancient records of the church, though there is no reaſon to 
doubt of its having been an univerſal cuſtom among Chriſtians [i]. om 
X. Neither CarisT nor his apoſtles enacted any law concerning faſting. paging intro» 
A cuſtom, however, prevailed among many Chriſtians of joining abſtinence duced, 
with their prayers, eſpecially when they were engaged in affairs of extra- 
ordinary moment and importance [&]. As this cuſtom was authorized by no 
public law, the time that was to be employed in theſe acts of abſtinence was 
left to every one's private judgment, nor were thoſe looked upon as criminal, 
who contented themſelves with obſerving the rules of a ſtrict temperance, ; : 
without going any further [/]. In the moſt ancient times we find no mention 1 
of any public and ſolemn faſts, except upon the anniverſary of CH RIST's cru- | 
cifxion. But in proceſs of time, days of faſting were gradually introduced, 
firſt by cuſtom, and afterwards by poſitive appointment ; though it is not 


— 


le] Theſe obſervations will Yluſtrate and perhaps decide the queſtion, concerning the right of 
adminiſtring baptiſm, which has been ſo long debated among the learned, and with ſuch ardour 
and vehemence. See BönuzR, Diſſert. xi. Juris Eccieſ. p. 500; as alſo LR Clerc Biblioib. 
5 Univer ſells et Hiſtorigue, tom. iv. p. 93. | 

[+] James v. 14, | | i N 

[i] The accounts which the ancient authors have given of this cuſtom, are, the moſt of them, 
collected in a treatiſe publiſhed by Launoivs, De ſacramentis unctionis infirmorum, C. i. p. 444. 
in the firſt volume of his works. Among theſe accounts there are extremely few drawn from 


| the writers of the firſt ages, and. ſome paſſages applicable to this ſubject, have been omitted by. 
that learned author. 1 1's LI „ N 


(#] 1 Cor. vii; &. 
LI See the Shepherd of 


Hermas, book iii. Similitad. v. p. 931. 935. edition of Fa.. | f 
certain. 
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Cexr,1, certain what thoſe days were, nor whether they were obſerved in the firſt 
century. Thoſe, notwithſtanding, who affirm that, in the time of the apoſtles, 
N br ſoon after, the fourth and ſixth days of the week were obſerved as faſts 
are not, it muſt be acknowledged, deſtitute of ſpecious arguments in favour 

of their opinion [n]. „ . : 


. 7 : „„ ng WR = 
Concerning the ſeditions and hergſies, «hich troubled the church during this _ 


Century. | 


 Seftsare formed I. H E Chriſtian church was ſcarcely formed, when, in differerent 
A places, there ſtarted up certain pretended reformers, who, not ſatiſ- 
| tied with the ſimplicity of that religion which was taught by the apoſtles, 
meditated changes of doctrine and worſhip, and ſet up a new religion 
drawn from their own licentious imaginations. This we learn from the Tp 
writings of the apoſtles, and particularly from the epiſtles of St. Pau, where 
we find that ſome were for forcing the doctrines of Chriſtianity into a con- 
formity with the philoſophical ſyſtems they had adopted [u], while others were - 
as ſtudious to blend with theſe doctrines the opinions, cuſtoms, and traditions a 
of the Jews. Several of theſe are mentioned by the apoſtles, ſuch aa Mi 
HyMEen@vus, ALEXANDER, PHILETUs, HERMOGENES, DEMAs, and DioTRE- 
PHES ; though the four laſt are rather to be conſidered as apoſtates from the 
truth, than as corrupters of it [o]. | Ho 
And grow in- II. The influence of theſe new teachers was but inconſiderable at firſt, 
— During the lives of the apoſtles, their attempts towards the perverſion of 
Chriſtianity were attended with little ſucceſs, and the number of their fol- 
lowers was exceeding ſmall. They, however, acquired credit and ſtrength by 
degrees; and even, from the firſt dawn of the goſpel, laid, imperceptibly, the 
foundations of thoſe ſects, whoſe animoſities and diſputes produced afterwards 
ſuch trouble and perplexity in the Chriſtian church. The true ſtate of theſe 
diviſions is more involved in darkneſs than any other part of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; and this obſcurity proceeds partly from the want of ancient records, 
partly from the abſtruſe and unintelligible nature of the doctrines that diſtin- 
guiſhed theſe various ſects, and finally, from the ignorance and prejudices of 
thoſe, who have tranſmitted to us the accounts of them, which are yet extant. 
Of one thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the moſt of theſe doc- 
trines were chimerical and extravagant in the higheſt degree; and ſo far from 
- containing any thing that could recommend them to a lover of truth, that 


[m] See Bevertct's Vindication of the. Canon, in the ſecond volume of his edition of the 
Apoſtolic Fathers, p. 166. e gun , | 

_ {=} 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 9. Col. 11.8. | 3 i 

ſo] 2 Tim. ii. 18. and in other places. See alfo the accurate acccounts given of theſe men 

3 by ViTRINGA, Ob/erw. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 952. Ir TI Ius, De Hæreſiarchis avi Apeſtel. 

$4. c. vill. p. 84. Buppevs, De Ecclefia Apaſtolica, cap. v. p. 292, &c. | 5 
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tal ſages expected the arrival of an extraordinary meſſenger of the moſt high 


poſſeſſed of a 
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they rather deſerve to occupy a place in the hiſtory of human deluſion and Cx. I, 


folly [P]. | "_ _ 


III. Among the various ſects that troubled the tranquillity of che Chriſtian The 6a of the 
church, the leading one was that of the Gnoſtics. Theſe enthuſiaſtic and Gnoftics, 


* 


ſelf· ſufficient philoſophers boaſted of their being able to reſtore mankind to 


the norvledge (gnofes) of the true and ſupreme being, which had been loſt in the 


world. They alſo foretold the approaching defeat of the evil principle, to 
whom they attributed the creation of this globe, and declared, in the moſt 
pompous terms, the deſtruction of his aſſociates, and the ruin of his empire. 
An opinion has prevailed, derived from the authority of CLEMENS the 
Alexandrian, that the firſt riſe of the Gnoſtic ſect is to be dated after the 
death of the apoſtles, and placed under the reign of the emperor ApRIAN; 


and it is alſo alledged, that, before this time, the church enjoyed a perfect : 


tranquillity, undiſturbed by diſſenſions or ſects of any kind. But the ſmalleſt 


degree of attention to the language of the holy ſcriptures, not to mention the 


authority of other ancient records, will prevent our adopting this groundleſs 
notion. For, from feveral paſſages of the ſacred writings [q], it evidently 
appears, that, even in the firſt century, the general meeting of Chriſtians was 
deſerted, and ſeparate aſſemblies formed in ſeveral places, by perſons infected 


with the Gnoſtic hereſy ; though, at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that this pernicious ſect was not conſpicuous either for its number or its re- 
putation, before the time of Aprian. It is proper juſt to obſerve here, that 


under the general appellation of Gnoſtics are comprehended all thoſe who, in 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, corrupted the doctrine of the goſpel by a pro- 
fane mixture of the tenets of the oriental philoſophy, (concerning the origin 
of evil, and the creation of the world) with its divine truths. | 


IV. It was from this oriental philoſophy, of which the leading principles Sprung from the = 


have been already mentioned, that the Chriſtian Gnoſtics derived their tal philoto- 


origin. If it was one of the chief tenets of this philoſophy, that rational ſouls ou 
were impriſoned in corrupt matter, contrary to the will of he ſupreme deity ; 
there were however, in this ſame ſyſtem, other doctrines which promiſed a 
deliverance from this deplorable ſtate of ſervitude and darkneſs. The orien- 
upon earth; a meſſenger inveſted with a divine authority, eadowed with the 
moſt eminent ſanctity and wiſdom, and peculiarly appointed to enlighten, 


bo] Certain authors have written profeſſedly concerning the ſeQs that divided the church in 


this and the following century, ſuch as ITT161vs in his treatiſe, De berfarchis evi Apoſtolici et 


poſtelico proximi, printed at Leipfick in 1600, and alſo in the Appendix to the ſame work pub- 
liſhed in 1696. Renartus MassverT, in his Di/ertations prefixed to IREN vs, and TILL E- 
MONT, in his Memoires pour ſervir à I Hiftoire de Egliſe. But theſe authors, and others whom 
We ſhall not mention, have rather collected the materials, from which an hiſtory of the ancient 
ſects may be compoſed, than written their hiſtory. HincxeLman, Tromasus, Dopw Ert, 
Horny s, and BA5Nace, have ſome of them promiſed, others of them attempted, ſuch a hiſtory ; 
but none of them have finiſhed this uſeful deſign. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that ſome 
eminent writer, who, with a competent knowledge of ancient philoſophy and literature is alſo 
apes penetrating and unbiaſſed judgment, would undertake this difficult, but intereſting 


lt] 1 John Ul. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. Col. ii. 8. es 
j | with 
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r. I. with the knowledge of the ſupreme being, the darkened minds of miſerable 

— mortals, and to deliver them from the chains of the tyrants and uſurpers of 

| 4th 7 this world, When, therefore, ſome of theſe philoſophers perceived that 

il | | CHR1sT and his followers wrought miracles of the moſt amazing kind, and 

alſo of the moſt ſalutary nature to mankind, they were eaſily induced to he. 

lieve that he was the great meſſenger expected from above, to deliver men 

from the power of the malignant genii, or ſpirits, to which, according to their 

doctrine, the world was ſubjected, and to free their ſouls from the dominion 

of corrupt matter. This ſuppoſition once admitted, they interpreted, or ra- 

ther corrupted all the precepts and doctrines of CHRIS and his apoſtles, in 

ſuch a manner, as to reconcile them with their own pernicious tenets. 

| Occafions many V. From the falſe principle abovementioned aroſe, as it was but natural 
Loncerning the to expect, a multitude of ſentiments and notions moſt remote from the tenor 
feriptures and Of the goſpel doctrines, and the nature of its precepts. The Gnoſtic doctrine, 
eher matter. concerning the creation of the world by one or more inferior beings of an 
evil, or, at leaſt, of an imperfect nature, led that fect to deny the divine au- 
thority of the books of the Old Teſtament, whoſe accounts of the origin of 
things ſo palpably contradicted this idle fiction. Through a frantic aver. 
- ſion to theſe ſacred books, they laviſhed their encomiums upon the /erpert, the 
firſt author of ſin, and held in veneration ſome of the moſt impious and pro- 
fligate perſons, of whom mention is made in facred hiſtory. The pernicious 

influence of their fundamental principle carried them to all forts of extraya- 
gance, filled them with an abhorrence of Mos Es and the religion he taught, 
and made them aſſert that in impoſing ſuch a ſyſtem of diſagreeable and 

ſevere laws upon the Jews, he was only actuated by the malignant author of 
this world, who conſulted his own glory and authority, and not the real 
advantage of men. Their perſuaſion that evi reſided in matter, as its center 
and ſource, prevented their treating the body with that regard that 1s due to 
it, rendered them unfavourable to wedlock, as the means by which corporeal 
beings are multiplied, and led them to reject the doctrine of the reſurrection 
of the body, and its future reunion with the immortal ſpirit. Their notion 
that malevolent geniz preſided in nature, and that from them proceeded all 
diſeaſes and calamities, wars, and deſolations, induced them to apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of magic, to weaken the powers, or ſuſpend the influences 
of theſe malignant agents. I omit the mention of ſeveral other extravagan- 
cies in their ſyſtem, the enumeration of which would be incompatible with the 

character of a compendious hiſtory. | ; 


1 


Their opiaion VI. The notions of this ſect concerning J Esus CnhRISsT were impious and 
open extravagant. For, though they conſidered him as the ſon of the ſupreme 
God ſent from the pleroma, or habitation of the everlaſting father, for the 
* happineſs of miſerable mortals; yet they entertained the molt unworthy ideas 
both of his perſon and offices. They denied his deity, looking upon him as 
the ſon of God, and conſequently inferior to the father; and they rejected his 
humanity, upon the ſuppoſition that every thing concrete and corporeal is in 
itſelf eſſentially and intrinſically evil. From hence the greateſt part of the 
Gnoſtics denied that CRIST was cloathed with a real body, or that he 


: ſuffered really, for the ſake of mankind, the pains and ſorrows which he is ſaid 


8 4 | to 


10 have ſuſtained, in the ſacred hiſtory. They maintained that he came to 

e als with no other View, than to deprive the tyrants of this world of their 
influence upon virtuous and heaven- born ſouls, and, deſtroying the empire of 
theſe wicked ſpirits, to teach mankind; how they might ſeparate the divine 
mind from the impure body, and render the former worthy of being united 
to the father of ſpirits. KY, | 


VII. Their doctrine relating to morals and practice was of two kinds, 


4 : 


and thoſe extremely different from each other. The greateſt part of this ſect 
adopted rules of life that were full of auſterity, recommended a ſtrict and 
rigorous abſtinence, and preſcribed the moſt ſevere, bodily mortifications, 
from a notion that they had a happy. influence in purifying and enlarging the 
mind, and in diſpoſing, it for the contemplation of celeſtial things. As they 
looked upon it to be the unhappineſs of the ſoul to have been aſſociated, at 
all, to a malignant, terreſtrial body, ſo they imagined that the more that body 
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Their moral 
doctrines. 


was extenuated, the leſs it would corrupt and degrade the mind, or divert it 
from purſuits of a ſpiritual and divine nature; all the Gnoſtics, however, were 


not ſo ſevere in their moral diſcipline. Some maintained that there was no 


moral difference in human actions; and thus, confounding right with wrong, 


they gave a looſe rein to all the paſſions, and aſſerted the innocence of follow- 
ing blindly all their motions, and of living by their tumultuous dictates [7]. 
There is nothing ſurprizing or unaccountable in this difference between the 


Gnoſtic moraliſts. For, when we examine the matter with attention, we 


ſhall find that the ſame doctrine may very naturally have given riſe to theſe 
oppoſite ſentiments. As they all in general conſidered the body, as the cen- 
ter and ſource of evil, thoſe of that ſect, who were of a moroſe and auſtere 


diſpoſition, would be hence naturally led to mortify and combat the body as 


the enemy of the ſoul; and thoſe who were of a voluptuous turn-might alſo 
conſider the actions of the body, as having no relation, either of congruity or 
incongruity, to the ſtate of a ſoul in communion with God. | 


E 


VIII. Such extraordinary doctrines had certainly need of an andoubted 
authority to ſupport them; and as this authority was not to be found in the 


= vritings of the evangeliſts or ' apoſtles, recourſe was had to fables and ſtrata- 


gems. When the Gnoſtics were challenged to produce the ſources from 
whence they had drawn ſuch ſtrange tenets, and an authority proper to juſtify 
the confidence with which they taught them ; ſome referred to fictitious 


writings of ABRAHAM, ZOROASTER, CHRIST and his apoſtles ; others boaſted 


How their doc- 
trines were ſup- 
ported, 


of their having drawn theſe opinions from certain ſecret doctrines of CHRIST, 


which were not expoſed to vulgar eyes; others affirmed, that they had arrived 


= to theſe ſublime degrees of wiſdom by an innate force and vigour of mind; 


and others aſſerted that they were inſtructed in theſe myſterious parts of theo- 
logical ſcience by TEU pas, a diſciple of St. Paul, and by MATTHIAS one of 
the friends of our Lord. As to thoſe among the Gnoſtics, who did not utterly 
reject the books of the New Teſtament, it is proper to obſerve, that they not 
only interpreted thoſe ſacred books in the moſt abſurd manner, by neglecting 
the true ſpirit of the words and the intention of the writers, but alſo corrupted 

[r] See CLtMEns ALEXAN DRINUS, Stromatum lib, ili. cap. v. p. 5˙9. edit. Potter. 
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Whence the diſ- 


fenſions among 
this ſect. 


eee 


2 


among the Samaritans, and abandoned that ſect; but all the accounts ve 


Simon Magus 


not properly an 


-beretic.. 


which point of light, he has been injudiciouſly viewed by almoſt all ancient 


were enemies to the progreſs and advancement of Chriſtianity. For it i 


to force the doctrines of the goſpel into a conformity with their particuly 


of ſets among this people, was, that ſome being Jews by birth (as CERIx HUI 


baſis of evident, and ſubſtantial truth; and variety muſt naturally introduce 


HFiereties, and ſhould rather be ranked among the enemies of Chriſtianity, 


miſed to the Jews, and diſowning, of conſequence, the divine miſſion of 


We Internal HisToORY of the CuoRcn. paz I 
them, in the moſt perfidious' manner, by curtailing and adding, in order to 
remove what was unfavourable, or to produce ſomething conformable to thei 
. and extravagant ſyſtem. we eee, 

1) 


* 


It has heen already obſerved, that the Gnoſtics were divided in the; 
opinions before they embraced Chriſtianity. This appears from the accoun 
which has been given above of the oriental philoſophy; and from hence de 
ſhall comprehend the reaſon, why they were formed into ſo many differer 
ſects after their receiving the Chriſtian faith. For, as every one endeavours 


ſentiments and tenets, fo Chriſtianity muſt have appeared in different forms, 
among the different members of a ſect, which paſſed, however, under one 
general name. Another circumſtance which alſo contributed to the diverſity 


and others) could not ſo eaſily aſſume that contempt of Moszs, and that ayer. 
ſion to his hiſtory, which were ſo virulently indulged by thoſe who had no 
attachment to the Jewiſh nation, nor to its religious inſtitutions. We obſerve, 
in —4 laſt place, that the whole religious and philoſophical ſyſtem of the 
Gnoſtics was deſtitute of any fure or ſolid foundation, and depended, both for 
its exiſtence and ſupport, upon the airy ſuggeſtions of genius and fancy, 
This conſideration alone is a ſufficient key to explain the diviſions that reigned 
in this ſect; fince uniformity can never ſubſiſt, with aſſurance, but upon the 
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itfelf into thoſe ſyſtems and inſtitutions, which are formed and conducted by 
the ſole powers of invention and fancy. r e 

X. As then the Chriſtian religion was, in its firſt riſe, corrupted in ſeveral 
places by the mixture of an impious and chimerical płiloſophy with its pure 
and ſublime doctrines, it will be proper to mention here the heads of thoſe 
ſects, who, in the firſt century, caſt a cloud upon the luſtre of the riſing 
church. Among theſe many give the firſt place to Dosi TH Rus a Samaritan, 
It is certain, that about the time of. our Saviour, a man, ſo named, lived 


have of him tend to ſhew, that he is improperly placed among thoſe called 1 
For this delirious man ſet himſelf up for the Mzss1an, whom God had pro- 


Cur1sT, could not be ſaid to corrupt his doctrine []. : 

XI. The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpect to Stwow Macs. 
This impious man is not to be ranked among the number of thoſe, who, cor- 
rupted, with their errors, the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine; 
nor is he to be conſidered as the parent and chief of the heretical tribe, in 


and modern writers. He is rather to be placed in the number of thoſe who 


* 


manifeſt from all the records we have concerning him, that, after his defection 


 [s] See BASn AE Hiſoire des Jui, lib. ii. cap. xiii. Rich. S1MoN, Critique de la Bibi. 
theque des auteurs Eccleſiaſtiques de Du Pin, tom. iii. Cap. xili, p. 304. | * 
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tom the Chriſtians, he retained not the leaſt attachment to Chnisr, but 


- 


Cen T. i, 


| oppoſed himſelf openly to the divine Saviour, and aſſumed to himſelf - 


4 >mouſly the title of the /upreme power of God [i]. 
Win which ancient writers give us of S1Mon the magician, 


and of his opinions, ſeem ſo different, and indeed fo inconſiſtent with each 

other, that certain learned men have conſidered them as regarding two dif- 

f eerent perſons, bearing the name of S1MON,, the one a magician and an apoſtate 
from Chriſtianity ; the other a Gnoſtic philoſopher. This opinion, which 


. 


| : | ſuppoſes a fact without any other proof than a ſeeming difference in the nar- 


nation of the ancient hiſtorians, ought not to be too lightly adopted. To de- 


part from the authority of ancient writers in this matter is by no means pru- 
dent, nor is it neceſſary to reconcile the different accounts already mentioned, 
whoſe inconſiſtency is not real, but apparent only. S1Mon was, by birth, a 
Samaritan, or a Jew: when he had ſtudied philoſophy at Alexandria [u], he 


made a public profeſſion of magic (which was nothing very uncommon at that 
time) and perſuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious miracles, that he had re- 


ceived from God the power of commanding and reſtraining thoſe evil beings 
by which mankind were tormented [w], Having ſeen the miracles which 
= Priiie wrought, by a divine power, he joined himſelf to this apoſtle, and 
embraced the doctrine of Caxr1sT, but with no other deſign than to receive 
W the power of working miracles in order to promote a low intereſt, and to pre- 
ſerve and encreaſe his impious authority over the minds of men. Then St. 


PgzTER pointed out to him ſolemnly the impiety of his intentions, and the 


vanity of his hopes, in that ſevere diſcourſe recorded in the viii chapter of 
the Alls of the Apoſtles; then the vile impoſtor, not only returned to his former 
ways by an entire defection from the Chriſtians, but alſo oppoſed, wherever 
be came, the progreſs of the goſpel, and even travelled into different countries 
= with that odious deſign. Many things are recorded of this impoſtor, of his 
tragical end, and of the ſtatue. erected to him at Rome, which the greateſt 
part of the learned reject as fabulous. They are at leaſt uncertain, . and 
W deſtitute of all probability [x]. ; ES „ 
XIII. It is beyond all doubt, that Si Mox was in the claſs of thoſe philoſo- 
phers, who not only maintained the eternity of matter, but alſo the exiſtence 
of an evil being, who preſided and thus ſhared the empire of the univerſe with 


[2] Origen. adv. Celſum. lib. v. p. 272. edit. Spenceri; 
a Clmentine Homil. ii. p. 633. tom. ii. PP. Apt. 
= {w] Adds viii. 9, 10. | „ : 

„ Ce] See BrausosrE Hiftoire de Manich. p. 203. 39% Van DaLe's diſſertation, De Stata 
Simonis, ſubjoined to his diſcourſe concerning the ancient oracles, DETLISaius Obſerwat. 
Sacr, lib. i. Obſerv. xxxvi. p. 140. TiLLEMONT, Memoires pour ſcrwir à Þ Hiſtoire. ds Þ Epliſe, 
tom. i. p. 340. [The circumſtances of Siuox's tragical end, viz. His having pretended to 
* by a miraculous power in order to pleaſe the emperor NERO, who was fond of magic; his 
- ling to the ground and breaking his limbs in conſequence. of the prayers of St. PRT EA and 
=_ Fa PAUL ; and his putting himſelf to death, through ſhame and deſpair, to have been thus de- 
: 57 by the ſuperior Ta of the apoſtles: all theſe romantic fictions have derived their cre- 
; it from a ſet of ecclehaſtical writers, who, on many occaſions, prefer the marvellous to the 


i 


—— 4 


and dotriney, 


. 2s fayourable to a ſyſtem of religion, or rather ſuperſtition, which truth and reaſon loudly 


own, ] | 


i | . the 
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Crnr.1. the ſupreme and -beneficent mind. And as-there was a good deal of varie 

_ in the ſentiments of the different members of this ſect, it is more than proba. 
ble that S1Mon embraced the opinion of thoſe who held that matter, moved, 
from eternity, by an intrinſic and neceſſary activity, had by its innate force 
produced, at a certain period of time, from its own ſubſtance, the evi! Printi. 
ple which now exerciſes dominion over it, with all his numerous train of at. 
tendants. From this pernicious doctrine, the other errors attributed to him 
concerning fate, the indifference of buman actions, the impurity of the human boch 


I the power of magic, and ſuch like extravagancies, flow naturally as from their 
| | true and genuine ſource [y]. But this odious magician ſtill proceeded to more 
til - | | 


ſhocking degrees of enormity in his monſtrous fictions; for he pretended. 

that in his perſon reſided the greateſt and moſt powerful of the divine £006} 

that another on of the female ſex, the mother of all human ſouls, dwelt in 

the perſon of his miſtreſs HELENA [z], and that he came, by the command 
of God, upon earth to aboliſh the empire of thoſe that had formed this mate. 

rial world, and to deliver HELENA from their power and dominion. 

Menander. XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named MenanDER, a Samaritan 
| alſo by birth, appeared in this century. ' He is faid to have been inſtructed 

by SIMON; though this opinion has no other foundation, than the general 
notion that all the various ſects of the Gnoſtics derived their origin from that Ml 
- magician, and this notion is entirely groundleſs. Be that as it will, Mi-. 
NANDER ſhould rather be ranked with the lunatics than with the heretics of 
antiquity, ſeeing he alſo took it into his head to exhibit himſelf to the world |M 
as the promiſed Saviour. For it appears by the teſtimonies of IRzN us, Ml 
JosTiIN, and TERTULLIAN, that he pretended to be one of the æons ſent from Mi 
the pleroma, or celeſtial regions, to ſuccour the ſouls that lay groaning under i 
bodily oppreſſion and ſervitude, and to maintain them againſt the violence and 
ſtratagems of the demons that hold the reins of empire in this ſublunarf MR 
world. As this doctrine was built upon the ſame foundation with that of al 
SrMo Maovs, therefore the ancient writers looked upon him as the inftructor | 

of MENANDER. ED 2 2 | FS? . 

Nicolaitans, XV. If then we ſeparate theſe three perſons, now ſucceſſively mentioned, 
from the heretics of the firſt century, we may rank among the chief of the 

Chriſtian ſectaries, and particularly of thoſe that bear the general name of 
; | Gnoſtics, the Nicolaitans, whom CRHRISTTH himſelf mentions, with abhorrence, 
by the mouth of his apoſtle [a]. It is true, indeed, that the divine Saviour 
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[y] The diſſertation of HoxB ius, concerning $1won the magician, which was publiſhed not 
long ago, in the Bibhorh. Herefiologica-of VoicTIuvs, tom. i. par. III. p. 511. ſeems preferable 
to any thing elſe upon that ſubje&, though it be a juvenile performance, and not ſufficiently 
| finiſhed. He follows the ſteps of his maſter Thou Asius, who, with admirable penetration, 

diſcovered the true ſource of that multitude of errors, with which the Gnoſtics, and particularly 
S1MoN, were ſo diſmally polluted. Vo1cT1vs, in the place above cited, p. 567. gives a liſt 
41 | of the other authors, who have made any mention of this impoſtor. . 
= [z] Some very learned men have given an allegorical explication of what the ancient writers 
ſay concerning HELENA the miſtreſs of this magician, and imagine that by the name HELEN 
is ſignified either matter, or ſpirit. But nothing is more eaſy than to ſhew upon what flight 
foundations this opinion is built. . 25 


(al Rev. ii. 6. 14, 15. 
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* not reproach them with erroneous opinions concerning the deity, but 
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Vith the licentiouſneſs of their practice, and the contempt of that ſolemn 
law which the apoſtles had enacted (Acts xv. 29.) againſt fornication, and 
the uſe of meats offered to idols. It is however certain, that the writers of 
the ſecond and the following centuries, IREN us, TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, 
and others, affirm, that the Nicolaitans adopted the ſentiments of the Gnoſtics, 
concerning the 7wo principles of all things, the ons, and the origin of this ter- 
reſtrial globe. The authority of theſe writers would be entirely ſatisfactory in 
this matter, were there not ſome reaſon to imagine, that they confounded, in 
their narrations, two ſects very different from each other, that of the Nico- 
faitans mentioned in the Revelations; and another founded, by a certain 
 N:icoraus, in the ſecond century, upon the principles of the Gnoſtics, But 
W this is a matter of two doubtful a nature to juſtify a poſitive deciſion on either 
| ANF „ WE ” 

XVI. There is no ſort of doubt, but that CerinTavs may be placed with 
propriety among the Gnoſtics, though the learned are not <ntirely agreed 
whether he belongs to the heretics of the firſt or the ſecond century [5]. This 
man was by birth a Jew, and having applied himſelf to letters and philoſophy 
at Alexandria [c], attempted, at length, to form a new and ſingular ſyſtem of 
= doctrine and diſcipline by a monſtrous combination of the doctrines of 
== CHrsT, with the opinions and errors of the Jews and Gnoſtics. From the 
latter he borrowed their pleroma, their cons, their demiurge, &c. and ſo modified 


have conſiderably favoured the progreſs of his hereſy. He taught . that the 
« creator of this world, whom he conſidered alſo as the ſovereign and law- 
« giver of the Jewiſh people, was a being endowed with the greateſt virtues, 
and derived his birth from the Supreme God; that this being tell, by degrees, 
* from his native virtue, and his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme God, in 


« for this purpoſe, one of the ever-happy and glorious æons, whoſe name was 
e CHRISTͤH; that this CHRIS choſe for his habitation the perſon of Jesus, a 
* man of the moſt illuſtrious ſanctity and juſtice, the ſon of Joszen and 
« Maxy, and deſcending in the form of a dove entered into him, while he was 
receiving the baptiſm of Joan in the waters of Jordan; that IEsus, after 


that when JEsus was taken captive, CHRIS aſcended up on high, ſo that 
the man Jesvs alone was ſubjected to the pains of an ignominious death.” 
CERINTHUS required of his followers, that they ſhould worſhip the father of 
Car1sT, even the Supreme God, in conjunction with the ſon; that they 
ſhould abandon the law- giver of the Jews, whom he looked upon as the 
Creator of the world ; that they ſhould retain a part of the law given by 


PHifloir e Eccleſ. de deux premiers Siecles, Cap. v. p. 64. The opinions of theſe two learned men 


Ee oppoſed by Buppevs, De Eccle/. Apoſtolica, ca 
+ 2 . 5 P. V. p. 412. | 
12 Tuzopok Bx, Fabul, Hæref. lib. ii, cap. ili. p. 219. tom. iii, Opp.. | 


4 


Mosts, 


and tempered theſe fictions, as to give them an air of Judaiſm, which muſt 


his union with CHRIST, oppoſed himſelf with vigour to the God of the Jews, 
and was, by his inſtigation, ſeized and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs ; 


IS l 


Cerinthus and 
the Cerinthians, 


* conſequence of this, determined to deſtroy his empire, and ſent upon earth, 


[6] See Sau. BasNace, Anal. Polit. Becleſ tom. ii. p. 6. Farvir, Eclairciſſemens ſur 


8 


A De Internal HrsTory of the nuch. Pakr ll, 


3 * _ Ctxr.T. Mosxs, but ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their principal attention and care t, 
3 — regulate their lives by the precepts of CHRIS r, To encourage them to this 
he promiſed them the reſurrection of this mortal body, after which was 0 1 
| commence a ſcene of the moſt exquiſite delights, during CHRIST's earth] 7 
| | reign of a thouſand years, which was to be ſucceeded by an happy and 1550 : 
* ending life in the celeſtial world. For CERINTHUs held, that CHRIST wil 
8 one day return upon earth, and, renewing his former union with the man 
il. N Jesvs, will reign with his people in the Tand of Paleſtine during a thouſand 
i years. 5 
| | | The Nararenes XVII. It has been already obſerved, that the church was troubled wich 


oi and Ebionites | 77 f | . io] OY . . 
| droperly belong Early diſputes concerning the law of Moss and the Jewiſh rites. Thoſe, 


r 
"2 drill 


to the ſecond however, who conſidered the obſervance of the Moſaic rites as neceſſary to 
century). * ſalvation, had not, in this firſt century, proceeded ſo far as to break off all 
5 communion with ſuch as differed from them in this matter. Therefore they 
were ſtill regarded as brethren, though of the weaker ſort. But when, after 

the ſecond deſtruction of Jeruſalem, under the emperor ApRIAx, theſe zealots WAG 

for the Jewiſh rites deſerted the ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and 

eſtabliſhed ſeparate meetings among themſelves, then they were numbered 

with thoſe fets who had departed from the pure doctrine of Canzxisr, Ml 

Hence the name Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which the judaizing Chriſtians i 

were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who looked upon the Moſaic worſhip and 

ceremonies, as entirely aboliſhed by the appearance of CHRIST upon earth. 

We ſhall only obſerve further under this head, that though the Nazarenes Wl 

and Ebionites are generally placed among the ſects of the apoſtolic age, yet 

they really belong to the ſecond century, which was the earlieſt period of their il 

- exiſtence as a ſect, „ Ng | 
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The External HISTORY of the C HU RCH. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Century. 


[PN ths cetury the Roman eepter was for the moſt part ped by 


Fi f tbe proſperous events. that bappened to the church during this 


his conduct, nor prudent in his meaſures, was, nevertheleſs, endowed with 

many virtues, and the predominant lines of his character were clemency and 

benevolence. ADRIAN was of a more harſh and untractable temper ; yet 

very far from deſerving the reputation of a wicked or unjuſt prince. He 

was of a mixed character, chargeable with ſeveral vices, and eſtimable on ac- 

count of many excellent qualities. The Ax rox IxES were illuſtrious models 
of humanity, goodneſs, and ſublime virtue. Severus himſelf, in whoſe 

character and diſpoſitions ſuch an unexpected and diſadvantageous change 
was effected, was, in the beginning of his reign, unjuſt towards none, and 

even the Chriſtians were treated by him with equity and mildneſs. 


Chriſtians Who lived under the Roman ſcepter ; it ſuſpended ſometimes their 


of a ſevere nature were iſſued out againſt them, and the magiſtrates, animated 
by the prieſts and by the multitude, ſhed their blood with a cruelty which 
frequently exceeded even the dictates of the moſt barbarous laws; yet there 
was always ſome remedy that accompanied theſe evils,. and ſoftened their 
feverity. Trx&Jan, however condemnable, in other reſpects, on account of 
his conduct towards the Chriſtians, was yet engaged, by the repreſentations 
that PLiny the younger gave of them, to forbid all ſearch to be made after 
them. He alſo prohibited all anonymous libels and accuſations, by which the 


Lal] See Pin r's epiſtles, book x, let. xcviii, 
| Fees ' ANTONINUS 


II. This lenity of the emperors was ſingularly advantageous to thole The progreſs of 
4, Chriſtianity in 
the Roman em- 


ſufferings, and alleviated the burthen of their diſtreſſes. For, though edicts pire. 


Chriſtians had ſo often been perfidiouſly expoſed to the greateſt ſufferings [a]. 


Czxw, II. f 
princes of a mild and moderate turn. TRA]JAM, though too eagerly — ow” 


: | . e Rate of th 
bent upon the purſuit of glory, and not always ſufficiently attentive to A DO 
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and the number of converts to Chriſtianity prodigiouſly augmented. Of the 
truth of this, we have the moſt reſpectable and authentic teſtimonies in the 
_ writings of the ancients ; teſtimonies, whoſe evidence and authority are e 


What countries 
were enlightened 
with the goſpel, 


Ve External His Tory of the CuuRcu. Pay 
AnToninus Pius went ſo far as to enact penal laws againſt their accuſers [3] 
And others, by various acts of beneficence and compaſſion, defended them 
from the injurious treatment of the prieſts and people. Hence it cam 


paſs, that in this century the limits of the church were conſiderably enlarged 


; . . ; . R * Ve 
way ſuperior to the vain attempts which ſome have made to obſcure 101 


weaken them [o]. . | 
III. It is not eaſy to point out particularly the different countries on which 
the light of celeſtial truth firſt roſe in this age. The ancient records that yet 
remain don't give us information ſufficient to determine that matter with 
certainty, nor is it, indeed, a matter of much importance. We are, how. 
ever, aſſured by the moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies, that CHRIST was 
worſhiped as God, almoſt throughout the whole eaſt, as alſo among the 
Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Britons, and many other nations [4]; but which 
of them received the goſpel in the. firſt century, and which in the ſecond, is a 
queſtion, unanſwerable at this diſtance of time. PaxTznvs, the head of the 
Alexandrian ſchool, is ſaid to have conveyed to the Indians the knowledge of 
CHRIST [e]. But, after an attentive examination of the account which 


Euszzlus gives of this matter, it will appear, that theſe Indians. were certain 


The converſion 
ef the Germans, 


- 


Jews, inhabitants of the Happy Arabia, whom BarTHOLOMEW the apoſtle had 
before inſtructed in the doctrines of Chriſtianity. For, according to the 
account of St. IEROM, PanTANnus found among this people the goſpel of 
St. MaTTHEw, which they had received from BarTroLomew their firſt 
teacher. | e 


IV. The Chriſtian religion, having penetrated among the Gauls, ſeems to 


have paſſed from thence into that part of Germany which was ſubject to the 
Romans, and from thence into Britain | f J. Certain German churches, in- 
deed, are fondly ambitious of deriving their origin from St. PETER, and from 


the companions of the other apoſtles. The Britons alſo are willing to 


believe, upon the authority of Bzpe, that, in this century, and under the 


reign of Marcus AnTowinvus, their king Lucius addrefſed himſelf to 
ELEUTHERUs the Roman Pontif, for doctors to inſtruct him in the Chriſtian 
9 8 | 11 = 5 VV 


[3] EusgRIUs Fecl. Hzflor. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 426. 


- 


[c] See MoyLE's letters concerning the thundering legion, with the remarks which Dr. 
 Mosxeim has annexed to his Latin tranſlation of them, publiſhed at the end of a work, entitled, 


Syntagma Difſert. ad Sanctiores Diſciplinas pertinent. See alſo the dialogue between JusTiN 


Martyrand Txyvrho the Jew, p. 341. : LEE 
[4] IX EN Æus Contr. Hereſ. lib. i. cap. x. TERTVUTILIAR Adv. Judzos, Cap. vii. p. 212- 
le] EuskzIus Hift. Ecclef. book v. c. x. IEROME Catal. Scriptor. Eccief. c. xxxvi. 


/] Uas ixus, BEBELIVs, and others have written learnedly concerning the origin of the 


German churches, which TER TVULLIAN and IR ENS mention as erected in this century. 
Add to theſe, the ample illuſtrations of this ſubject, which are to be found in LIROx's Singularitts 
Hiftor. et Litter. tom. iv. p. 193. The celebrated Dou. CaLmerT has judiciouſly refuted the 
common and popular accounts of the firft Chriſtian doctors in Germany, in his Hi/?. de la Lir- 
raine, tom. i. Diff. ſur les Eveques de Treves, par. III, IV. See alſo BoLLanpus Act. Sanclor, 
P. 922. HoNTHEIM Dif. de Era Epiſcop. Trevir. tom. i. Hift. Trevir. 
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religion, 


* 
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cnar. I. The State of LEARNING and PulLosopuy, _ ; 

eien. and having obtained his requeſt, embraced the goſpel [g]. - But, CI r. II. 

11 theſe pas are Crane l and are, 1 el — 

ſuch as have learning ſufficient to weigh the credibility of ancient narrations. Pry N 
V. It is very poſſible that the light of Chriſtianity may have reached L | 

Tranſalpine Gaul, now called France, before the concluſion of the apoſtolic : 

age, either by the miniſtry of the apoſtles themſelves, or their immediate 

ſucceſſors. But we have no records, that mention, with certainty, the 

eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian churches: in this part of Europe before the ſecond 

century. Porhixus, a man of exemplary piety and zeal, ſet out from {fa 

in company with IREN.vs and others, and laboured in the Chriſtian cauſe 

with ſuch ſucceſs among the Gauls, that churches were eſtabliſhed at Lyons 

and Vienne, of which Porhixus himſelf was the firſt biſhop [H]. 8 fk 
VI. The writers of this century attribute this rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity Tranfations of 

to the power of God, to the energy of divine truth, to the extraordinary gifts, 3 Teſta- 

which were imparted to the firſt Chriſtians, and the miracles and prodigies me 

that were wrought in their behalf and at their command; nor do they 

aſcribe almoſt any part of the amazing ſucceſs, that attended the preaching of 

the goſpel to the intervening ſuccours of human means, or ſecond cauſes: 

But this is carrying the matter too far. The wiſdom of human counſels, and 

the uſeful efforts of learning and prudence are too inconſiderately excluded 

from this account of things. For it is beyond all doubt, that the pious dili- 

gence and zeal, with which many learned and worthy men recommended the 

ſacred writings, and ſpred them abroad in tranſlations, which rendered them 

uſeful to thoſe who were ignorant of the language in which they were written, 

contributed much to the ſucceſs and propagation of the Chriſtian doctrine. 

Latin verſions of theſe ſacred books were multiplied by the pious labours of 

the learned with particular diligence, becauſe that language was now more 

univerſal than any other [ il. Among theſe verſions, that which was diſtin- 

guiſhed by the name of the Italic obtained univerſally the preference, and was 

followed by the Syriac, Egyptian, and AÆthiopic verſions, whoſe dates it is 

impoſſible to fix with certainty [&]. dE US 4 a 

VII. Among the obſtacles that retarded the progreſs of Chriſtianity, the ciuigians de- 

impious calumnies of its enemies were the moſt conſiderable. The perſons, _ 8 

the characters, and religious ſentiments of the firſt Chriſtians were moſt un- 

juſtly treated, and moſt perfidiouſly miſrepreſented to the credulous multi- 

tude [I], who were reſtrained by this only from embracing the goſpel. Thoſe 


el See Usngr Autig. Eccle/. Britann. cap. i. p. 7; as alſo Gopwin, De converſione Britann. 
Cap. 1. p. 7. and Raein's Hiftory of England. 
| 1-) See the epiſtle of PzTRUs bE Max, concerning the firſt riſe of Chriſtianity in France, 
publiſhed. among the diſſertations of that author; and alſo by VaLes1vs, in his edition of 
USEB 108's Ecclefiaftical Hiflory. See alſo Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. i. p. 223. 
LI RON'S Singularitts Hiflor. et Literaires, vol. iv. | 5 c 
[7] See Avus rin. De doctrina Chriſtiana, lib ii. cap. xi. p. $5. edit. Calixt. 
{#) See Jo. GoTTLoB. Caryzov. Critica ſacra Vet. T eſt. p. 663. 3 | 
Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the terms of contempt, indignation, and 
reproach, which the Heathens employed in expreſling their hatred againſt the Chriſtians, who 
es called by them atheiflr, becauſe they derided iN heathen polytheiſm ; magicians, becauſe 
ey wrought miracles ; /elf-murdcrers, becauſe they ſuffered martyrdom chearfully for the truth; No 


30k k— | 3 bſkerefore, 


94 


Caur. II. 


The External H Is TroRY of the CuuRcn. Par J. 
therefote, who by their apologetic writings in favour of the Chriſtians, deſtroyed 
the poifonous influence of detraction, rendered, no doubt, ſignal ſervice to 
the doctrine of CHRIST, by removing the chief impediment that retarded it 
progreſs. Nor were the writings of ſuch as combated with ſucceſs the ancient 
Heretics without their uſe, eſpecially in the early periods of the church. For- 
the inſipid and extravagant doctrines of theſe ſectaries, and the groſs immo. 
ralities with which they were chargeable, were extremely prejudicial to the 
Chriſtian religion, by diſguſting many at whatever carried the Chriſtian name. 
But when it was known, by the writings of thoſe who defended Chriſtianity 
that theſe corrupt heretics were held in averſion, inſtead of being patroni 


_— | TELICS were | | 40 Zed 

by the true followers of CHRIST, then, the clouds that were caft over the 
religion of Jzsvs were diſperſed, and the prejudices that had been raiſed 
againſt it were fully removed. pi 


Miracles and 


extraordinary 
y 7 


gifts. | 


The miracle of 


the thundering 


legion. 


VIII. It is eaſier to conceive than to expreſs, how much, the miracultus 


powers and extraordinary gifts, which were diſplayed in the miniſtry of the 
firſt heralds of the goſpel, contributed to enlarge the bounds of the church, 


Thele gifts, however, which were given for wiſe and important reaſons, 
began gradually to diminiſh in proportion, as the reaſons ceaſed for which 
they, were conferred. And accordingly when almoſt all nations were enlight- 
enced with the truth, and the number of Chriſtian churches increaſed daily in 
all places, then the miraculous gift of tongues began gradually to decreaſe, 


It appears, at the fame time, from unexceptionable teſtimonies, that the other 
extraordinary gifts with which the omnipotence and wiſdom of the Moſt 

High had fo richly endowed the riſing church, were, in ſeveral places, continued 

during this century [J. 3 OW 


IX. We cannot indeed place, with any degree of certainty, among the 
effects of a miraculous power yet remaining in the church, the ſtory of the 
Chriſtian legion, who, by their prayers, drew from heaven a refreſhing ſhower 


upon the army of 'Marovs Ax TONINus, ready to periſh with thirſt, when 


that emperor was at war with the Marcomanni. This remarkable event 
(which gave to the Chriſtians to whom it was attributed the name of the 
thundering legion, on account of the thunder and lightning that deſtroyed the 


enemy, While the ſhower revived the fainting Romans) has been mentioned by 


many writers. But whether it was really miraculous or not, has been much 


_ diſputed among learned men. Some think that the Chriſtians, by a pious 


ſort of miſtake, attributed this unexpected and ſeaſonable ſhower, which 
ſaved the Roman army, to a miraculous interpoſition; and this opinion is in- 


deed ſupported by the weightieſt reaſons, as well as by the moſt reſpectable 


authorities []. | 


Vaters of the light, becauſe, to avoid the fury of the perſecutions raiſed againſt them, they were 


forced, at firſt, to hold their religious aſſemblies in the night: with a multitude of other igno- 


minious epithets employed againſt them by Tacitus, Sukroxius, CELsus, &c. See Bio- 

Ham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, book i. cap. ii. p. 5.] 55 | 6, 
(m) Pranner, De donis niracu lot. SPENCER, Not. ad Orig. ttztra Celſum, p. 5 

'Mamwacnirs, Originum et Antiguitat. Chriſtianar. tom. i. p. 363, &c. f 
u] Such readers, as are defirous to know what learned men have alleged on both ſides 0 


this curious queſtion, may confult W1Ts1vs's Diſtrtar, de I gien Fulmdnatrice, which is 0 


X. Let 
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Car. I The State of LEARNING and PHILOBOPHY, | 75 
X. Let us diſtinguiſh what is doubrful in this ſtory, from that which is Cin r. 11, 
certain. It is certain, that the Roman army encloſed by the enemy, and ene, en , 
reduced to the moſt deplorable and even deſperate condition by the thirſt bios. 
under which they languiſhed in a parched deſart, was revived by a ſudden and 
unexpected rain. It is alſo certain, that both the Heathens and the Chriſtians 
looked upon this event as extraordinary and miraculous; the former attri- N 
buting it to Jurrr ER, MERCURY, or the power of magic; the latter to CHRIST, 
interpoſing, thus unexpectedly, in conſequence of their prayers, It is ſtill 
further beyond all doubt, that a conſiderable number of Chriſtians ſerved, at 
this time, in the Roman army, and it is extremely probable, that in tuch 
trying circumſtances of calamity and diſtreſs, they implored the merciful 
interpoſition and ſuccours of their God and Saviour. And as the Chriſtians 
of theſe times looked upon all extraordinary events as miracles, and attributed 
to their prayers all the uncommon and ſingular occurrences of an advantageous 
nature that happened to the Roman empire, it will not appear ſurprizing, 
that, upon the preſent occaſion, they aſcribed the deliverance of AnToxinus 
ind his army to a miraculous interpoſition which they had obtained from 
above. But, on the other hand, it muſt be carefully obſerved, that it 1s an 
invariable maxim univerſally adopted by the wiſe and judicious, that no events 
are to be eſteemed miraculous, which may be rationally attributed to natural 
cauſes, and accounted for, by a recourſe to the ordinary diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence; and as the unexpected ſhower, which reſtored the expiring force of 
the Romans, may be eaſily explained without. riſing beyond the uſual and 
ordinary courſe of nature, the concluſion is manifeſt ; nor can it be doubtful 
in what light we are to conſider that remarkable event. 4 
Xl. The Jews were viſited with new calamities, firſt under TRA JAN, and ſein oy 
then under ApklAx, when under the ſtandards of Baxcocnera, who gave ppg 8 
himſelf out for the MEss AB, they roſe in rebellion againſt the Romans. In 
conſequence of this ſedition, prodigious numbers of that miſerable people 
were put to the ſword, and a new City, called Ælia Capitolina, was raiſed upon 
the ruins of Jeruſalem, into which no Jew was permitted to enter [0]. This 
defeat of the Jews tended to confirm, in ſome meaſure, the external tranquillity 
of the Chriſtian church. For that turbulent and perfidious nation had 
hitherto oppreſſed and vexed the Chriſtians, not only by preſenting every 
where to the Roman magiſtrates complaints and accuſations againſt them, 
but alſo by treating them in the moſt injurious manner in Paleſtine, and the 
neighbouring countries, becauſe they refuſed to ſuccour them againſt the Z 
Romans. But this new calamity, which fell upon that ſeditious nation, put 


| Joined to his AZpypriaca, in defence of this miracle; as alſo what is alleged againſt it by Dan. 

LavRoQuE, in a diſcourſe upon that ſubje&, ſubjoined to the Adver/aria Sacra of MaTTH. 

LazroQue his father. But above all, the controverſy between Sir PeTrtr King and Mr. 

Werrzx Mor upon this ſubject, is worthy of the attention of the curious; and likewiſe the 
Giſſertation of the learned Ia BL oUsKI, inſerted in the eighth volume of the Miſcellanea Leipfienſia, 

P. 417. under the title of Spicilegium de Legione Fulminatrice. This laſt mentioned author in- 

veſtigates, with great acuteneſs, the reaſons and motives which induced the Chriſtians to place 
ſo inconſiderately this ſooxwer in the lift of miracle. EP SEP F 
[o] JusT1N, Mart. Dial. cam TRTTHORR, 7 49. 278. 
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will be diſputed by many; and, indeed, when the queſtion is thus pro 


dearned men, ſuch as Voss ius, B6un EA, BATnwI, Heuman, and others. 
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it out of their power to exerciſe their malignity againſt the diſciples of x8, 
DF. | R | | J 


XII. Among other acceſſions to the ſplendor and force of the growin 
church, we may reckon the learned and ingenious labours of thoſe Philos l 
phers and Literati, who were converted to Chriſtianity in this century, 


1 
ſenſible that the advantages ariſing from hence to the cauſe of true rel a 


igion 
| k 

whether, upon the whole, the intereſts of Chriſtianity have gained or 50 0 

the writings of the learned, and the ſpeculations of philoſophers, that have 


been employed in its defence, I confeſs myſelf incapable of ſolving it in 3 
ſatisfactory manner. For nothing is more maniteſt, than this truth, that the 


noble ſimplicity and dignity of religion were ſadly corrupted in many places, 
when the philoſophers blen their opinions with its pure doctrines, 2nd 
were audacious enough to ſubmit that divine ſyſtem of faith and piety to be 
ſcrutinized and modified by the fallible rule of imperfect reaſon. 


: C. H A P. II. nk 
Concerning the calamitous events which happened to the church in thi 
| r century. : 


I. JN the beginning of this century, there were no laws in force againſt the 

1 Chriſtians, for the ſenate had annulled the cruel edits of NERO, and 
NxRvA had abrogated the ſanguinary laws of his predeceſſor DouirIAx. 
But, notwithſtanding this, a horrid cuſtom prevailed of perſecuting the 
Chriſtians, and even of putting them to death as often as a bloody prieſthood, 
or an outrageous populace, ſet on by them, demanded their deſtruction. 
Hence it happened, that, even under the reign of the good TRA IAN, popular 
tumults and ſeditions [p] were raiſed among the Chriſtians, many of whom 
fell victims to the rage of a mercileſs multitude. Such were the riotous pro- 
ceedings that happened in Bithynia, under the adminiſtration of Priwv the 
younger, who, upon that occaſion, wrote to the emperor to know in what 
manner he was to conduct himſelf towards the Chriſtians. The anſwer which 
he received from TRAaJan amounted to this, That the Chriſtians were not 


to be officiouſly ſought after [q], but that ſuch as were accuſed and convicted of 
an adherence to Chriſtianity were to be put to death, as wicked citizens, if 
they did not return to the religion of their anceſtors,” | 


II. This edi& of Tzxajan, being regiſtred among the public and ſolemn 


laws of the Roman empire, ſet bounds, indeed, to the fury of thoſe that 


perſecuted the Chriſtians, but was, however, the occaſion of martyrdom to 
many even under the beſt emperors. For, as. often as an accuſer appeared, 
and the perſon accuſed of an adherence to Chriſtianity confeſſed the truth of 


the charge, the only alternative then, was apoſtaſy or death, ſince a magna- 


lo] Busemvus Hip. Ecelgſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 13. N Te 
[g] See PLiny's letters, book x. lett. xcvii and xcviii. which have been illuſtrated by many 
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nimous perſeverance in the Chriſtian faith, was, according to the edict of Cen r. II. 
TAA] AN, a. capital crime. And, accordingly, the venerable and aged «i 


Simon, fon of CLEOPAS,. and biſhop of Feruſalem, was, by this very law © 
crucified in conſequence) of an accuſation formed againſt him by the Jews [7]. 

= By the ſame law alſo was the great and pious IcnaTivs, biſhop of Antioch, 

ordered by TRA JAN himſelf to expire in the Roman theatre, expoſed to the 

mpacity of furious beaſts [s] ; for as the law denounced ſimply death to ſuch 

as were convicted of an attachment to CHRIST, the kind of puniſnment was 

ect by the legiſlator to the choice of the judge. „„ I 
= 111. Such of the Chriſtians as could conceal their profeſſion were indeed Perfecntion un. 
cgieltered under the law of TRAjax, which was, therefore, a diſagreeable 

reſtraint upon the heathen prieſts, who breathed nothing but fury againſt the 

| diſciptes of Je$Us. The office of an accuſer was alſo become dangerous, and 

very few were diſpoſed to undertake it, ſo that the ſacerdotal craft was now 

W inventing new methods to oppreſs the Chriſtians. The law of TxAJAx was, 

W therefore, artfully evaded under the reign of his ſucceſſor ApRIAxN. The 

W populace, ſet in motion by their prieſts, demanded of their magiſtrates, with 

one voice, during the public, games, the deſtruction of the Chriſtians : and the 

W magiſtrates fearing that a ſedition might be the conſequence of deſpiſing or : 

W oppoling theſe popular clamours, were too much diſpoſed to indulge them in 
their requeſt. During theſe commotions SxRENUS GRANIANUS, proconſul 
of Ala, repreſented to the emperor how barbarous and unjuſt it was to ſacrifice 

do the fury of a lawleſs multitude perſons who had been convicted of no 

crime. Nor was his wiſe and equitable remonſtrance without effect; for 

= Avrian, by an edict, iſſued out to theſe magiſtrates, prohibited the putting 

the Chriſtians to death, unleſs they were regularly accuſed and convicted of 


W crimes committed againſt the laws; and this edict appears to have been a 


f ſolemn renewal of the law of TRAIAN [J. The moderation of the emperor, 


in this edit, may, perhaps, have been owing to the admirable apologies of 


| QuapraTvus and ARTS TID ES, in favour of the Chriſtians, which were every 
| way proper to diſpel the angry prejudices of a mind that had any ſenſe of 
= <quity and humanity left. But it was not from the Romans alone, that the 
WW diſciples of CHRIST were to feel oppreſſion: Barcocautsas, the fictitious 
king of the, Jews, whom ApRlAx afterwards defeated, vented againſt them 
all his fury, becauſe they refuſed to join his ſtandards, and ſecond his re- 
bellion [4]. o' ih FFC 
IV. The law of ApRIAN, according to its natural ſenſe, ſeemed to cover The perſecution 
W te Chriſtians from the fury of their enemies, ſince it rendered them puniſh- rade Antoninus 
F able on no other account than the commiſſion of crimes, and ſince the magi- 13 
ſtrates refuſed to interpret their religion as the crime mentioned in the imperial 


[-] EusEzius Bip. Feclzſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 


= L See the Aa Martyrii Ignatiani, publiſhed by Ruix ART, and alſo in the colleion of the 
y Apoſtolic Fathers, 9 | 


(] Compare E ö FI WEL . 1 f 
* „„ Hiſt. Ecelęſ. lib. iv. cap. ix. with Bal Du us ad Eaicta Princip. in 


U Jus rin Mart. Apologia fecunda, P- 72. edit. Colon. 8 | 


ks \ 
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cin. It. edict. Therefore their enemies, invented a new method of attacking 
- er the reign of Ax roN NS Pius, even by accuſing them of impiety ang 
atheiſm. This calumny was refuted in an apology for the Chriſtians, preſent, 
ro the emperor by JusTiN martyr, in conſequence / of which this equitay, 
prince ordered that all proceedings againſt them ſhould be regulated by the 

law of Apntanſw]. This, however, was not ſufficient to. ſuppreſs the pa 
of blood-thirſty perſecution z for ſometime after this, on occaſion of ſom Ml 
earth · quakes which happened in 4a, the people renewed their violence againſt 9 
the Chriſtians, whom they confidered as the authors of thoſe calamities, and 
treated conſequently in the moſt cruel and injurious manner. The emperor 
informed of theſe unjuſt and barbarous proceedings, addreſſed an edict to the 
Whole province of 4a, in which he denounced capital puniſhment againg 
| ſuch as ſhould, for the future, accuſe the Chriſtians, without being able 9 

prove them guilty of any crime [x]. N 


» 


The perſecutin V. This worthy prince was ſucceeded by Max cus Aux ELIVUS AnTogigy, 
_ —_— the philoſopher, whom moſt writers have celebrated beyond meaſure on ac- 
1 count of his extraordinary wiſdom and virtue. It is not, however, in hi 
conduct towards the Chriſtians, that we muſt look for the reaſons of theſs 
pompous encomiums, for here, the clemency and juſtice of that emperar 
ſuffer a ſtrange eclipſe. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict of AxToxixus BR 
Pius, or abrogate the laws which the preceding emperors had enacted in 
favour of the Chriſtians z but he did what was equally pernicious to them. 
Without examining impartially their cauſe, he lent an eaſy and attentive er 


them, 
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. to all the moſt virulent inſinuations of their enemies, and more eſpecially w 


the malignant calumnies of the philoſophers, who accuſed them of the mot i 
horrid crimes and the moſt monſtrous impiety, and charged them with renen- Wl 
ing the ſhocking feaſts of Thyeſtes, and the inceſtuous amours of the 

Theban prince. So that if we except that of Nero, there was no reign un 
der which the Chiſtians were more injuriouſſy and cruelly treated, than under 
that of the wiſe and virtuous Marcus AuRELtiusS; and yet there was n0 

_ reign. under which ſuch numerous and victorious apologies were publiſhed n 
their behalf. Thoſe which JusTiN Martyr, ATHENAGORAs, and TAI. 

drew up upon this occaſion are ſtill extint. 2 
The calamities VI. This emperor iſſued out againſt the Chriſtians, whom he regarded u 
ſuffered by the a vain, obſtinate, and vicious ſet of men, edicts [y], which, upon the whole, 


Chriſt.ans under | 8 2202. | , fa 
him, were very unjuſt ; though we don't know, at this diſtance of time, their pur. 


"ticular contents. In conſequence of theſe imperial edicts, the judges and 


| [aw] EvuszB1vus Hift. Eccle/. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. - = 
\ [x] EusEBIUs Hift. Ecclefe lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. [It is proper to be obſerved, that the WY 
| word crime, in ſeveral former edits, had not been ſufficiently determined in its fignification; Wl 
fo that we find the enemies of the Chriſtians, and even the Roman magiſtrates, applying thi _ 
term to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, But the equitable edict of this good emperor, decided 5 
that point on the fide of humanity and juſtice, as appears from the letter he addreſſed to be 
province of Ala, in favour of the perſecuted Chriſtians, and which concludes with the follow 
words: If any one, for the future, ſhall moleſt the Chriſtians, and accuſe them merely on * 
count of their religion, let the perſon thus accuſed be diſcharged, though he is found tobe! 

“ Chriſtian, and the accuſer be puniſhed according to the rigour of the law,” ] 


I See ML ITO. 2. Evszs. Hift, Ecclef. lib. iv, cap. xxvi. p. 147. 
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| mgiftrares received the accuſctions, which even ſlaves, and te vileſt of che C. E. 


Ver por to the molt cruel torrures, and were condemned ro meer death in 
te moſt barbarous forms, 2 cheir perfect innocence and their 
perſevering and ſolemn denial of the horri crimes laid to their charge. The 
+1 imperial edicts were ſo politive and expreſs againſt inflicting puniſhment upon 
boch of the Chriſtians as were guilty of no crime, that the corrupt judges, 
W ho, through motives of intereſt or popularity, deſired their deſtruction, 
Voere obliged to ſuborn falſe accuſers to charge them with actions that might 
bring them within the reach of the laws. Hence many fell victims to cruel 
W ſuperſtition, and popular fury ſeconded by the corruption of a wicked ma- 
W viſtracy, and the connivance of a prince, who, with refpect to one ſet of men, 


„ a» » 


W foroot the principles of juftice and clemency which directed his conduct to- 
wards all others. Among theſe victims, there were many men of illuſtrious 
piety, and ſome of eminent learning and abilities, ſuch as the holy and vener- 
able Por vcARr, biſhop of Smyrna, and Jusrix martyr, ſo deſervedly re- 
W owned for his erudition and philoſophy [z]. Many churches, particularly 
WE thoſe of Lyons and Vienne, were almoſt entirely deſtroyed, during this violent 
We perſecution, which raged in the year 177, and will be an indelible ſtain upon 
te memory of the prince, by whoſe order it was carried on [a]. | YE 
Vll. During the reign of Commopvs, the Chriſtians ſuffered very little; Their fate un- 
no general perſecution raged againſt them; and any cruelties they endured RE 
W were confined to a ſmall number, who had newly abandoned the Pagan ſuper- 

W fiirions [e]. But the ſcene changed towards the latter end of this century, 

when SEVERUS was declared emperor. Then Aa, Egypt, and the other pro- 

W vinces were died with the blood of martyrs, as appears from the teſtimoni2s 

W of TrarurLIAN, CLEMENS of Alexandria, and other writers. Thoſe, there- : 
fore, are not to be followed, who affirmed, that the Chriſtians ſuffered nothing 

under SxvxRus before the beginning of the third century, which was diſtin- 

guiſhed by the cruel edits of this emperor againſt their lives and fortunes. 

For, as the imperial laws againſt the Chriſtians were not abrogated, and the 

WT iniquitous edicts of TRA JAN and Marcus AnToninus were ſtill in force, 

there was a door, of conſequence, open to the fury and injuſtice of corrupt + 

We magiſtrates, as often as they were pleaſed to exerciſe them upon the church. It 

vas this ſeries of calamities, under which it groaned towards the concluſion of 

the ſecond century, which engaged TExTULLIAN to write his Apology, and 
ſeveral other books, in defence of the Chriſtians. | | 
VIII. It is very eaſy to account for the ſufferings and calamities with which The calumnies, | 
dhe diſciples of IEsus were loaded, when we conſider how they were blackened 3 Au 
and rendered odious by the railings, the calumnies, and libels of the heathen 


{ [=] A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in the valuable work of RuinakT, 
untitled, Acta Sincera Martyrum. | | 0 

EI i [4] See the letter of the Chriſtians at Lyons, concerning this perſecution, which is to be found 
1 18 s Ecclefiaflical Hiſtory, book v. ch. ii. as alſo in Fox's Martyrology, vol. 1. 


_ EUSEBIUS Hiſt, Eccleſ, lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 191. cap. Xvi.- p. 183. cap. xviii. p. 186 
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notice above, are mentioned by all thoſe who have written in defence of the 
Chriſtians, and onght, indeed, to ſtand always upon record, as a proof botk of 
the weakneſs and wickedneſs of their adverſaries. Nothing more frivolous 
and inſignificant than the objections which the moſt famous defenders of 
paganiſm oppoſed to the truth of Chriſtianity at this time; and ſuch as deſire 
a convincing proof of this aſſertion, have only to read the arguments of 
Cxlsus on that ſubject. This philoſopher wrote againſt the Chriſtians 
during the reign of ApRIAx, and was admirably refuted, in the following 
century, by OR ioExN, who repreſents him as an Epicurean (a miſtake which 
has been almoſt generally followed) whereas it appears, with the utmoſt pro- 
bability, that he was a platonic philoſopher of the ſect of Ammonivs, Be 
that as it will, CxLsus was a trifling caviller, as is manifeſt from the anſwer of 
OR1GEN ; nor do his writings againſt Chriſtianity ſerve any other purpoſe, 
than to ſhew his malignant and illiberal turn of mij 

| FxronTo the rhetorician, and'/CrEscens the cynic philoſopher, made alſo 
ſome wretched attempts againſt Chriſtianity. The efforts of the former are 
only known by the mention that is made of them by MinuTivs FELIX [c]; 
and the enterprizes of the latter were confined to a vehement zeal for the ruin 
of the Chriſtians, and a virulent perſecution of Jusrix martyr, which ended 
in the cruel death of that eminent ſaint [d]. 4 N 


le] Oi, p. 266. edit. Herald. F 
[4) JusTix Mart, Apologia ſecunda, p. 21. Tar IAN. Orat. contra Grecor, p. 72. edit. Worthy, 
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0 neerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this century. 
NDER the reign of Txajan, letters and philoſophy came forth | 


— 


. 


eint. ft. 


5 


from the retreat where they had languiſhed during the ſavage 


O 


this excellent prince, were, in ſome meaſure, reſtored to their former luſtre [e]. - 
This happy revolution, in the republic of letters, was, indeed, but of a ſhort 

duration, as it was not ſupported by the following emperors, who were, for 

the moſt part, averſe to literary purſuits. Even Marcus AnToninus, who 

= furpaſſed them all in learning, gave protection and encouragement to the 

Stoics alone, and, after the example of that ſupercilious ſect, treated the arts 

aud ſciences with indifference and contempt [ f]. And here we ſee the true 

reaſon why the writers of this century are, in general, ſo much inferior to 

thoſe of the former, in point of elegance and purity, eloquence and taſte. 


and taſte did not amount to an utter extinction of the one and the other. 
For, even in this century, there were, both among the Greeks and Romans, 
men of eminent genius and abilities, who ſet off, in the moſt advantageous 
manner, the learning of the times in which they lived. Among the learned 
Grecians, the firſt place is due to PLUTAaRcHn, a man of vaſt erudition, whoſe 


= knowledge was various, but indigeſted, and whoſe philoſophical taſte was 


corrupted by the ſceptical tenets of the academics. There were, likewiſe, in 


all the more conſiderable cities of the Roman empire rhetoricians, ſophiſts, 


and grammarians, who, by a variety of learned exerciſes, ſeemed zealous in 
forming the youth to the arts of eloquence and declamation, and in rendering 
dem fit, by their talents and their acquiſitions, to be uſeful to their country. 
But the inſtruction acquired in theſe ſchools was more ſpecious than folid ; 
and the youth who received their education in them, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


de their entrance upon the active ſtage of life, more by empty declamation, 
1 than by true eloquence; more by pompous erudition, than by wiſdom and 


EF] that the rhetoricians and ſophiſts, though agreeable to the corrupt taſte of the 
= cs, which was incapable, generally ſpeaking, of perceiving the native 
= charms of truth, yet fell into contempt among the prudent and the wiſe, 
E del Prix. epiſt. lib. ili. "op © "po h ; 
i In che firſt book of is meditations, $ 7. 17. 
Vol. I. — 
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who 


tyranny of his predeceſſors, and, by the auſpicious protection of 1 


IT. It muſt be obſerved, at the ſame time, that this degeneracy of erudition 


dexterity in the management of public affairs. The conſequence of this was, 


—_— 


The Rate of EE | 


earning, 


Learned men- 


1 
82 
4 


Cent. 


_ "The Internal His TORY of the Cuurcn. PART 7 
IT. who held in deriſion the knowledge and education that were Acquired I 


Lt. A 


Stoics. 


Platonics. 


— their auditories. Beſides the ſchools now mentioned, there were two public 
academies in the empire, the one at Rome founded by Apr1an, in which al 
the ſciences were taught; and the other at Berytus in Phænicia, which was prin- 
cipally deſtined for the education of the youth in the ſcience of law Ig]. 5 

III. Many philoſophers of all the different ſects flouriſhed at this time WAY 
whoſe names we think it not neceſſary to mention [Y]. Two, however, there Ml 


were of ſuch remarkable and ſhining merit, as rendered them real ornaments if 
to the Stoic philoſophy, which the meditations of Max cus AxTtoninus, Ml 
and the manual of EpicTeTvs abundantly teſtify. Theſe two great men 


had more admirers than diſciples and followers ; for in this century, the 
ſtoical ſect was not in the higheſt eſteem, as the rigour and auſterity of its 


doctrine were, by no means, ſuited to the diſſolute manners of the times. 
The Platonic ſchools were more frequented for ſeveral reaſons, and parti- 
cularly for theſe two, that their moral precepts were leſs rigorous and ſevere, 5 
than thoſe of the Stoics, and their doctrines more conformable to, or, rather, 
leſs incompatible with, the common opinions concerning the gods. But of i 


Fpicureans all the philoſophers, the Epicureans enjoyed the greateſt reputation, and had 


The rife of the 
new Platonics in 


Exype. 


7 > 


undoubtedly the greateſt number of followers, becauſe their opinions tended 

to encourage the indolent ſecurity of a voluptuous and effeminate life, and to 
baniſh the remorſe and terrors that haunt vice, and naturally incommode the 
wicked in their ſenſual purſuits [i. i Oe = 
IV. Towards the concluſion of this century, a new ſect of philoſophers Mi 
aroſe of a ſudden, ſpred with amazing rapidity throughout the greateſt part 
of the Roman empire, fwallowed up almoſt all the other ſects, and was 
extremely detrimental to the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Alexandria in Egypt, 
which had been, for a long time, the ſeat of learning, and, as it were, the 
center of all the liberal arts and ſciences, gave birth to this new philoſophy. 
Its votaries choſe to be called Platonics, though, far from adhering to all the 
tenets of PL aTo, they collected, from the different ſects, ſuch doctrines as they 
thought conformable to truth, and formed thereof one general ſyſtem. The 


reaſon then, why they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the title of Platonics, was, 


that they thought the ſentiments of PLaTo, concerning that moſt noble part Bl 
of philoſophy, which has the deity: and things inviſible for its objects, much 
more rational and ſublime, than thoſe of the other philoſophers. _—_ 

V. What gave to this new philoſophy a ſuperior air of reaſon and dignity, Wl 


was, the unprejudiced ſpirit of eandour and impartiality on which it ſeemed to 
be founded. This recommended it particularly to thoſe real ſages, whoſe 
inquiries were accompanied with wiſdom and moderation, and who were fick 
of thoſe arrogant and contentious ſets, which required an invariable attach- 
ment to their particular ſyſtems. And, indeed, nothing could have a more en 
gaging aſpect than a ſet of men, who, abandoning all cavil, and all prejudices i 
Le] See the meditations of M. AnTox1nus, book i. F 7. 10. 17. : 5 3 
[5] Jusrix Mart. Dialog. cum Tryphene. Os p. p. 28, &c, We find alſo many of theſe plte 
loſophers mentioned in the meditations of the emperor Maxc, ANTONINUS., a ; 


[f; Lucian Hſcudomant. p. 763. tom. i. Oh favour 
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Ir any party, profeſſed ſearching after the truth alone, and were ready Ce xx, II. 

from WET TRE different ſyſtems and ſects, ſuch tenets 3 1255 — 
2 a to it. From hence alſo they were called Eclectics. It is, however, Called atto 

1 obſerved, as we hinted in the former ſection, that though theſe philoſo- Eclectic. 

hers were attached to no particular ſect, yet they preferred, as appears from 

2 variety of teſtimonies, the ſublime PLAToO to all other ſages, and approved 

of the moſt of his opinions concerning the deity, the univerſe, and the human 
1 This new ſpecies of platoniſm was embracedby ſuch of the Alexandrian Ther eiſciptne 
Chriſtians as were defirous to retain, with the Profeſſion of the goſpel, the mag by the 
title, the dignity, and the habit of philoſophers. It is alſo ſaid to have had 2272 

the particular approbation of ATHENAGORAS, PANTZNUs, CLEMENS the 

Alexandrian, and all thoſe who, in this century, were charged with the care of 

the public ſchool [& ]j, which the Chriſtians had at Alexandria. Theſe ſages 

were of opinion, that true philoſophy, the greateſt and moſt ſalutary gift of 

God to mortals, was ſcattered in various portions through all the different 

ſects, and that it was, conſequently, the duty of every wiſe man, and more 

eſpecially of every Chriſtian doctor, to gather it from the ſeveral corners, 

where it lay diſperſed,” and to employ it, thus reunited, in the defence of 
religion, and in deſtroying the dominion of impiety and vice. The Chriſtian 

Eclectics had this alſo in common with the others, that they preferred | 
Pi Aro to the other philoſophers, and looked upon his opinions concerning — 
= God, the human ſoul, and things inviſible, as conformable to the ſpirit and | 
genius of the Chriſtian doctrine. e Pong | Cl 
VII. This philoſophical ſyſtem underwent ſome changes, when AMMo- The new we- 

x1vs Saccas, who taught with the higheſt applauſe in the Alexandrian 5194 of teaching 
ſchool about the concluſion of this century, laid the foundations of that ſect doced by * 
which was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the New Platonics. This learned u Scan. 
man was born of Chriſtian parents, and never, perhaps, gave up entirely the 

= outward profeſſion of that divine religion, in which he had been educated [I]. 
As his genius was vaſt and comprehenſive, ſo were his projects bold and 
ſingular. For he attempted a general reconciliation or coalition of all ſects, 
= whether philoſophical or religious, and taught a doctrine, which he looked 
= upon as proper to unite them all, the Chriſtians not excepted, in the moſt 


LAS. SA 


{4] The title and dignity of philoſophers delighted ſo much theſe honeſt men, that, though 
they were advanced in the church to the rank of preſbyters, they would not abandon the x hi- 
loſopher's cloak. See Or1cen. Epift. ad Euſebium, tom. i. Opp. p. 2. edit. de la Rue. 

., PoxPaYRyY, in his third book againſt the Chriſtians, maintains, that Auwonius deſerted - 
the Chriſtian religion, and went over to paganiſm as ſoon as he came to that time of life, when 
the mind is capable of making a wiſe and judicious choice. Evuses ius, on the other hand, 
denies this aſſertion, maintains, that Amwonivs besen conſtantly in the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, and is followed, in this opinion, by VaLis1vs, BayLe, Basnace, and others. 
The learned FaB RICIus is of opinion, that Eus EBIus confounded together two perſons, who 
bore the name of AMMoN1us, one of whom was a Chriſtian writer, and the other a heathen - 
Philoſopher. See Fa BRIC. Biblieth. Græca, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159. The truth of the mat- 
ter ſeems to have been, that Auuoxius Saccas was a Chriſtian, who adopted with ſuch dex- 
— ity the doctrines of the Pagan philoſophy, as to appear a Chriſtian to the Chriſtians, and a 

San to the Pagans. See Bauckzr's Hiſtoria Critica Pbilgſophiæ, vol. ii. and iii.] | 
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ſophy. 


r. If. perfect harmony. And herein lies the difference between this new ſec and 
. the Ecledtics, who had, before this time, flouriſhed in Egypt, The Eclectic, 
 __- held, that in every ſect there was a mixture of good and bad, of trut 


h and 


falſhood, and accordingly they choſe and adopted out of each of them, fuch 


tenets as ſeemed to them conformable to reaſon and truth, and rejected ſuch x; 


they thought repugnant to both. AuMoxivs, on the-contrary, maintaine 
that the great principles of all philoſophical and religious truth were to be found, 
equally, in all ſects; that they differed from each other, only in their method 


of expreſſing them, and in ſome opinions of little or no importance; and that, 


by a proper interpretation of their reſpective ſentiments, they might eaſily be 
united into one body. It is further to be obſerved, that the propenſity of 


Au Mox ius to ſingularity and paradox, led him to maintain, that all the gen- 


tile religions, and even the Chriſtian, were to be illuſtrated and explained b 
the principles of this univerſal philoſophy; but that, in order to this, the fables 
of the prieſts were to be removed from paganiſm, and the comments and 


interpretations of the diſciples of IEsus from Chriſtianity. 
The principles 


VIII. This arduous deſign, which Ammonivs had formed of bringing 
about a coalition of all the various philoſophical ſects, and all the different 
ſyſtems of religion, that prevailed in the world, required many difficult and 


diſagreeable things in order to its execution. Every particular ſect and 


religion muſt have ſeveral of its doctrines curtailed or diſtorted, before it 


could enter into the general maſs. The tenets of the philoſophers, the 


ſuperſtitions of the heathen prieſts, the ſolemn doctrines of Chriſtianity, were 
all to ſuffer in this cauſe, and forced allegories were to be ſubtly employed in 


removing the difficulties with which it was attended. How this vaſt project 


vas effected by Au Mom ius, the writings of his diſciples and followers, that 


yet remain, abundantly teſtify. In order to the accompliſhing his purpoſe, 
he ſuppoſed, that true philoſophy derived its origin and its conſiſtence from 


the eaſtern nations; that it was taught to the Egyptians by Hermes ; that 
it was brought from them to the Greeks, by whoſe vain ſubtilties and litigi- 
ous diſputes it was rendered ſomewhat obſcure and deformed ; but was, how- 
ever, preſerved in its original purity by PLaTo, who was the belt interpreter 
of Hermes, and of the other oriental ſages. He maintained, that all the 
different religions that prevailed in the world, were, in their original integrity, 
conformable to the genius of this ancient philoſophy ; but that it unfortunately 
happened that the ſymbols and fictions, under which, according to the eaſtern 


manner, the ancients delivered their precepts and their doctrines were, 


| proceſs of time, erroneouſly underſtood both by prieſts and people in a literal 


ſenſe ; that, in conſequence of this, the inviſible beings and demons, whom 
the ſupreme deity had placed in the different parts of the univerſe as the 
miniſters of his providence, were, by the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, converted 


into gods, and worſhiped with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He there- 


fore inſiſted, that all the religions of all nations ſhould be reſtored to their 
original purity, and reduced to their primitive ſtandard, viz, © I he ancient 
philoſophy of the eaſt; and he affirmed, that this his project was agreeable t0 


the intentions of JESUS Carisr, whoſe' fole view, in deſcending upon _ 
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was, to ſet bounds to the reigning ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had 
= pt into the religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh the ancient theology 
from whence they were derived. e | ot 

IX. Taking theſe principles for granted, AMMonTus adopted the doctrines 
which were received in &gypt, the place of his birth and education, concerning 
the univerſe and the deity conſidered as conſtituting one great waoLE ; as alſo 


85 
Cern. II. 


0 wen = 


Its chief articles, 


concerning the eternity of the world, the nature of ſouls, the empire of providence, 


and the government of this world by demons. For it is moſt evident, that the 
Egyptian philoſophy, which was ſaid to be derived from Hzzmes, was the 
balis of that of AMMONI1US ; or, as it is otherwiſe called, of the more modern 
Platoniſm and the book of ]J aMBL1cavs, concerning the myſteries of the Egyptians, 
puts the matter beyond diſpute. AmMmMonivs, therefore, aſſociated the ſenti- 
ments of the Egyptians with the doctrines of PLaTo, which was eafily done 


by adulterating ſome of the opinions of the latter, and forcing his expreſſions 


from their obvious and natural ſenſe. And, to finiſh this conciliatory ſcheme, 
he ſo interpreted the doctrines of the other philoſophical and religious ſects, 
by the violent ſuccours of art, invention, and allegory, that they ſeemed, at 
length, to bear ſome reſemblance of the Egyptian and Platonic ſyſtems. 

KX. To this monſtrous coalition of heterogeneous doctrines, its fanatical 
author added a rule of life and manners, which carried an aſpect of high 
= fantity and uncommon auſterity. He, indeed, permitted the people to live 
1 according to the laws of their country and the dictates of nature; but a more 
ſublime rule was laid down for the wiſe. They were to raiſe above all ter- 


reſtrial things, by the towring efforts of holy contemplation, thoſe ſouls whoſe 


= origin was celeſtial and divine. They were ordered to extenuate, by hunger, 
WS thirſt, and other mortifications, the ſluggiſh body, which confines the activity, 

and reſtrains the liberty of the immortal ſpirit; that thus, in this life, they 
might enjoy communion with the ſupreme being, and aſcend after death, 
active and unencumbred, to the univerſal parent, to live in his preſence for 
ever. As Auuox ius was born and educated among the Chriſtians, he ſet 
off, and even gave an air of authority to theſe injunctions, by expreſſing 
them partly in terms borrowed from the facred ſcriptures, of which we find a 
vaſt number of citations, alſo, in the writings of his diſciples. To this auſtere 
diſcipline, he added the pretended art of ſo purging and refining that faculry 


of the mind, which receives the images of things, as to render it capable of 


perceiving the demons, and of performing many marvelous things by their 


aſſiſtance, This art, which the diſciples of Ammonivs called theurgy, was 


not, however, communicated to all the ſchools of this fanatical philoſopher, 
but only to thoſe of the firſt rank. 5 8 

XI. The extravagant attempts of Ammonivs did not ceaſe here. To 
reconcile the popular religions of different countries, and particularly the 
Chriſtian, with this new ſyſtem, he fell upon the following inventions: I, 
He turned into a mere allegory the whole hiſtory of the gods, and maintained 
that thoſe beings, whom the prieſts and people dignified with this title, were 
no more than celeſtial miniſters, to whom a certain kind of worſhip was due; 
but a worſhip inferior to that which was to be reſerved for the ſupreme deity. 
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effects of this 
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2dy, He acknowledged Crz1sr to be a moſt excellent man, the friend af 


God, the admirable theurge ; he denied, however, that Jzsvs deſigned, to 


aboliſh entirely the worſhip of demons, and of the other miniſters of divine 
providence, and affirmed, on the contrary, that his only intention was to purify 


the ancient religion, and that his followers had manifeſtly corrupted by 


doctrine of their divine maſter [m]. 


XII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, imprudently adopted by ORloExN 
and many other Chriſtians, was extremely prejudicial to the cauſe of the 


goſpel, and to the beautiful ſimplicity of its celeſtial doctrines. For hence it 


was, that the Chriſtian doctors began to introduce their ſubtle and obſcure 


erudition into the religion of IEsus, to involve in the darkneſs of a van 


philoſophy, ſome of the principal truths of Chriſtianity that had been revealed 
with the utmoſt plainneſs, and were indeed obvious to the meaneſt capacity, 
and to add, to the divine precepts of our Lord, many of their own, which had 


no ſort of foundation in any part of the ſacred writings. From the ſame 


ſource aroſe that melancholy ſet of men, who have been diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Myſtics, whoſe ſyſtem, when ſeparated from the - Platonic doctrine 


concerning the nature and origin of the ſoul, is but a lifeleſs maſs, without 


any vigour, form, or conſiſtence. Nor did the evils, which ſprung from this 
- Ammonian philoſophy, end here. For under the ſpecious pretext of the neceſſit 


of contemplation, it gave occaſion to that ſlothful and indolent courſe of life, 


which continues to be led by myriads of monks retired in cells, and ſequeſtred 


from ſociety, to which they are neither uſeful by their inſtructions, nor by 


their examples. To this philoſophy we may trace as to their ſource, a 


multitude of vain and fooliſh ceremonies, proper only to caſt a veil over 


truth, and to nouriſh ſuperſtition, and which are, for the moſt part, religiouſly 


_ falſhood with truth, and light with darkneſs. Some of its moſt fatal effects 


obſerved by many, even in the times in which we live. It would be endleſs 
to enumerate all the pernicious conſequences that may be juſtly attributed to 
this new philoſophy, or rather to this monſtrous attempt to reconcile 


were its alienating the minds of many, in the following ages, from the 


The ftate of 
learning among 
Chriſtians, 


Chriſtian religion, and its ſubſtituting in the place of the pure and ſublime 


ſimplicity of the goſpel an unſeemly mixture of Platoniſm and Chriſtianity. *. 


XIII. The number of learned men among the Chriſtians, which was very 
ſmall in the preceding century, grew conſiderably in this. Among theſe there 
were few rhetoricians, ſophiſts, or orators. The moſt part were philoſophers 


attached to the Eclectic ſyſtem, though they were not all of the ſame ſenti- 
ments concerning the utility of letters and philoſophy. Thoſe, who were 


themſelves initiated into the depths of philoſophy, were deſirous that others, 


lis] What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines and opinions of An mon1vs, i 
gathered from the writings and diſputations of his diſciples, who are known by the name of the 


Modern Platonics. This philoſopher has left nothing in writing behind him; nay, he impoſed 
a law upon his diſciples not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude, which law, however, 
they made no ſcruple to negle& and violate. See Poxenys. Vit. Plotini, cap. Vl. P. N: 
edit. Fabricii, lib. iv. Biblioth. Græcæ. At the ſame time there is no ſort of doubt. but that a 


theſe inventions belong properly to Auuox ius, whom all the latter Platonics acknowledge * 


the founder of. cheir ſect, and the author of their philoſophy. 
5 | I | | | | | 1 
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panicularly ſuch as aſpired to the offices of biſhops or doctors, ſhould apply Cs «7. II. ; 


he ſtudy of human wiſdom, in order to their being the better 

mart . An the truth with. vigour, and inſtructing i pA | 
dn ſucceſs. Others were of a quite different way of thinking upon this 
ſubiest and were for baniſhing all argumentation and philoſophy from the 
| limirs of the church, from a notion that erudition might prove detrimental to 

che true ſpirit of religion. Hence the early beginnings of that unhappy con- 

teſt between faith and reaſon, religion and philoſophy, piety and genius, which in- 

creaſed in the ſucceeding ages, and is prolonged even to our times with a 
violence, that renders 1t extremely difficult-to be brought to a concluſion. 

Thoſe, who maintained that learning and philoſophy were rather advantage- 

ous, than detrimental to the cauſe of religion, gained, by degrees, the 

aſcendant, and, in conſequence thereof, laws were enacted, which excluded the 
ignorant and illiterate from the office of. public teachers. The oppolite ſide 5 
of the queſtion was not, however, without defenders; and the defects and 

vices of learned men and philoſophers contributed much to increaſe their 

number, as will appear in the progreſs of this hiſtory. 1518 


—— 
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Concerning the doftors and miniſters of the church, and the form of its: 
. 5 . government. . bs * 


I. T HE form of eccleſiaſtical government, whoſe commencement we have The form of 

| 4 fenin the laſt century, was brought in this, to a greater degree of nen govern» 

ſtability and conſiſtence. One inſpector, or Siſbap, preſided over each Chriſtian. 

aſſembly, to which office he was elected by the voices of the whole people. 

In this poſt he was to be watchful and provident, attentive to the wants of the 

church, and careful to ſupply them. To aſſiſt him in this laborious pro- 

vince, he formed a council of preſbyters, which was not confined to any fixed 

number, and to each of theſe he diſtributed his taſk, and appointed a ſtation, 

in which he was to promote the intereſts of the church. To the biſhops and. 

preſbyters the miniſters, or deacons, were ſubject; and the latter were divided 

into a variety of claſſes, as the different exigencies of the church required. | 
II. During a great part of this century, the Chriſtian churches were inde- N. eee 

pendent of each other, nor were they joined together by aſſociation, con- churches, *_ 

= tcdcracy, or any other bonds, but thoſe of charity. Each Chriſtian aſſembly 

_ 5 a little ſtate, governed by its own laws, which were either enacted, or, at 

BS cat, approved by the ſociety. But, in proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian. - 

x churches of a province were formed into one large eccleſiaſtical body, which, 

like confederate ſtates, aſſembled at certain times in order to deliberate about 

the common intereſts of the whole. This inſtitution had its origin among the 99 

Greeks, with whom nothing was more common than this confederacy of inde- |  , 

pendent ſtates, and the regular aſſemblies which met, in conſequence thereof, | 

at fixed times, and were compoſed of the deputies of each reſpective ſtate. 

But thele eccleſiaſtical aſſociations were not long confined to the Ge BE ng i 

| | | _ 1 5 = | 
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their great utility was no ſooner perceived, than they became univerſzal 
were formed in all places where the goſpel had — 4 — Du]. Was 
aſſemblies, in which the deputies or commiſfioners of ſeveral churches _ 
ſulted * the name of Hnods was appropriated by the Greeks, and that 

5 by the Latins; and the laws that were enacted in theſe genera] 
meetings were called canons, i. e. rules, 
III. Theſe councils, of which we find not the ſmalleſt trace before the mid. 
dle of this century, changed the whole face of the church, and gave it a new 
form ; for by them the ancient privileges of the people were conſiderably 
diminiſhed, and the power and authority of the biſhops greatly augmented. 
The humility, indeed, and prudence of theſe pious prelates prevented their 
aſſuming all at once the power with which they were afterwards inveſted, At 


their firſt appearance in theſe general councils, they acknowledged that they 


were no more than the delegates of their reſpective churches, and that 


they acted in the name, and by the appointment of their people. But they 
| foon changed this humble tone, imperceptibly _ 


tended the limits of their 


authority, turned their influence into dominion, and their counſels into laws, 


and openly aſſerted, at length, that CHRISH had empowered them to preſcribe 


to his people authoritative rules of faith and manners. Another effect of theſe 
councils was, the gradual abolition of that perfect equality, which reigned 
among all biſhops in the primitive times. For rhe order and decency of 
theſe aſſemblies required, that ſome one of the provincial biſhops met in 
council, ſhould be inveſted with a ſuperior degree of power and authority; 
and hence the rights of Metropolitans derive their origin. In the mean time, 
the bounds of the church were enlarged; the cuſtom of holding councils was 


followed wherever the ſound of the goſpel had reached, and the univerſal 


church had now the appearance of one vaſt republic formed by a combination 
of a great number of little ſtates. This occaſioned the creation of a new 
order of eccleſiaſtics, who were appointed, in different parts of the world, as 
heads of the church, and whoſe office it was to preſerve the conſiſtence and 
union of that immenſe body, whoſe members were ſo widely diſperſed 
throughout the nations. Such was the nature and office of the patriarchs, 
among whom, at length, ambition being arrived: to its molt inſolent period, 
formed a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of Rome, and his ſucceſſors, with 
the title and authority of prince of the Patriarchs. 5 5 
IV. The Chriſtian doctors had the good fortune to perſuade the people, 
that the miniſters of the Chriſtian church ſucceeded to the character, rights, 
and privileges of the Jewiſh prieſthood, and this perſuaſion was a new ſource | 


both of honours and profit to the ſacred order. This notion was propagated 
with induſtry ſome time after the reign of ApRTAN, when the ſecond de- 


ſtruction of Feru/alem had extinguiſhed among the Jews all hopes of ſeeing 
their government reſtored to its former luſtre, and their country ariſing out of 
rains. And; accordingly, the 4;/hops conſidered thernſelves as inveſted with 2 
rank and character ſimilar to thoſe of the high-priet among the Jews, while the 
greſlyters repreſented the prieſts, and the deacons the levites, It is, indeed, 
| [=] TzxxTULLIAN, Lib. de Fejunits, cap. Xiti, p. 711. highly 


» 
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Þ ble, that they, who firſt introduced this abſurd compariſon of 
bigs qi diſtin, did it rather through ignorance and error, than 
41700 h artifice or deſign. The notion, however, once introduced, produced 
15 Deal effects, and theſe effects were pernicious. The errors to which it 
aue riſe were many, and one of its immediate conſequences was the eſtabliſn- 
ing a greater difference between the Chriſtian paſtors and their flock, than 
the genius of the goſpel ſeems to admit. F3F„5V»ͤdnt 5 
From the government of the church, let us turn our eyes to thoſe who 
maintained its cauſe by their learned and judicious writings. Among theſe 
Pagan philoſopher, became a Chriſtian martyr. He had frequented all the 
different ſects of philoſophy in an ardent and impartial purſuit of truth, and 
finding, neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither in the Pythagorean 
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The principal 
writers, : 


was JUSTIN, a man of eminent piety and conſiderable learning, who, from a 


nor Platonic ſchools, any ſatisfactory account of the perfections of the ſupreme 


being, and the nature and deſtination of the. human ſoul, he embraced 


Chriſtianity on account of the light which it caſt upon theſe intereſting ſub- 


jects. We have yet remaining his two apologzes in behalf of the Chriſtians, 
which are moſt deſervedly held in high eſteem ; notwithſtanding that, in ſome 
paſſages of them, he ſhews himſelf an unwary diſputer, and betrays a want of 
acquaintance with ancient hiſtory, © 4 SY, 
Ix xx us, biſhop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, and probably born of 
Chriſtian parents, a diſciple alſo of PoLyc ary, by whom he was ſent to preach 
the goſpel among the Gauls, is another of the writers of this century, whoſe 
labours were ſingularly uſeful to the church. He turned his pen againſt its 


internal and domeſtic enemies, by attacking the monſtrous errors which were 


adopted by many of the primitive Chriſtians, as appears by his five books 
apainſt hereſios, which are yet preſerved in a Latin tranſlation [o], and are con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt precious monuments of ancient erudition. 


ATHENAGORAS alſo deſerves a place among the eſtimable writers of this 


age. He was a philoſopher of no mean reputation, and his apology for the 
5 | his learning and goons „ | | 

E The works of ThrOpHILus, biſhop of Antioch, are more remarkable for 
their erudition, than for their order and method; this, at leaſt, is true of his 


Chriſtians, as well as his treatiſe upon the reſurrection, afford ſtriking proofs of 


three books in defence of Chriſtianity, addreſſed to AuToLycus[p]. But the 


moſt illuſtrious writer of this century, and the moſt juſtly renowned for his 
various erudition, and his perfect acquaintance with the ancient ſages, was 
CLEMENS, the diſciple of PaxTANUs, and the head of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, deſtined for the inſtruction of the catechumens. His Stromata, Pe- 


verhion, through the barbarity of which, though exceſſive, it is eaſy to diſcern the eloquence and 
erudition that reign throughout the original. See Ha,. Litteraire de la France.) 2 
00 Tnkor nil us was the author of ſeveral works, beſide thoſe mentioned by Dr. 
*SHEIM, particularly of a commentary upon the Proverbs, another upon the Four Evangelifts, 
and of ſeveral ſhort and pathetic diſcourſes, which he publiſhed, from time to time, for the uſe 


ol his flock. He alſo wrote againſt Maxciox and HERmoGENES, and, refuting the errors of 


©. 


theſe heretice, he quotes ſeveral paſſages of the Revelations.) 


Nor- I. | N ee ns dagogue, 


[e) The firſt book is yet extant in the original Greek ; of the reſt, we have only a Latin 
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'Cxxr. II. dagogue, and Exbortation, addreſſed to the Greeks, which are yet extant 
——X abundantly ſhew the extent of his learning and the force of his genius: 
though he is neither to be admired for the preciſion of his ideas, nor for the 
perſpicuity of his ſtyle. It is alfo to be lamented, that his exceſſive attach, 

ment to the reigning philoſophy led him into a variety of pernicious errors, 

 Hitherto we have made no mention of the Latin writers, who employed 

their pens in the Chriſtian cauſe. And, indeed, the only one of any note, we 

find in this century, is TERTULLIAN, by birth a Carthaginian, who, havin 

firſt embraced the profeſſion of the law, became afterwards a preſbyter of the 

church, and concluded by adopting the heretical viſions of MonTaxus, He 

was a man of extenſive learning, of a fine genius, and highly admired for hs 

elocution in the Latin tongue. We have ſeveral works of his yet remaining 

| which were deſigned to explain and defend the truth, and to nouriſh pious 

affections in the hearts of Chriſtians. There was, indeed, ſuch a mixture in 

the qualities of this man, that it is difficult to fix his real character, and to 

determine which of the two were predominant, his virtues, or his defefts, 

He was endowed with a great genius, but ſeemed deficient in point of judg. 

ment. His piety was warm and vigorous, but, at the fame time, melancholy 

and auſtere. His learning was extenſive and profound; and yet his credulity 

and ſuperſtition were ſuch as. might have been expected from the darkeſt 
ignorance. And with reſpect to his reaſonings, they had more of that ſub- 

tilty that dazzles the imagination, than of that ſolidity that brings light and 
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Concerning the dofirine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


The fimplicity I. HE Chriſtian ſyſtem, as it was hitherto taught, preſerved its native 

Loan ⁊ and beautiful ſimplicity, and was comprehended in a ſmall number 

* of articles. The public teachers inculcated no other doctrines, than thok 

that are contained in, what is commonly called, the Apoſtles Creed : and, in 

the method of illuſtrating them, all vain ſubtilties, all myſterious reſearches, 

1 every thing that was beyond the reach of common capacities, were carefully 

8 avoided. This will by no means appear ſurprizing to thoſe who conſider, 

2 that, at this time, there was not the leaſt controverſy about thoſe capital 

doctrines of Chriſtianity, which were afterwards ſo keenly debated in the 

church; and who reflect, that the biſhops. of theſe primitive times were, for 

the moſt part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable rather for their piety and 

_ zeal, than for their learning and eloquence. + | . — 

| [4] It is proper to point out to ſuch, as are deſirous of a more particular account of the worte, 
as alſo of the excellencies and defects of theſe ancient writers, the authors who have profeſledly | 
written concerning them, and the principal are thoſe who follow: Jo. ALB. FasR1cIv" 
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II. This venerable ſimplicity was not, indeed, of a long duration; its CEN r. II. 
beauty was gradually effaced by the laborious efforts of human learning, and Z mu 
che dark ſubtilties of 5 ſcience, Acute reſearches were employed rn. 
upon ſeveral religious ſubjects, concerning which ingenious deciſions were pro- 
nounced; and, What was worſt of all, ſeveral tenets of a chimerical philoſo- 
hy were imprudently incorporated Into the Chriſtian ſyſtem, This diſadvan- 
tageous change, this unhappy alteration of the primitive ſimplicity of the 
Chriſtian religion was chiefly owing to two reaſons, the one drawn from pride; 
and the other from a fort of neceſſity. The former was the eagerneſs of 
certain learned men, to bring about a union between the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and the opinions of the philoſophers ; for they thought it a very 
fine accompliſhment to be able to expreſs the precepts of CHRIST in the 
language of philoſophers, civilians, and rabbins, The other reaſon, that con- | 0g 
tributed to alter the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion, was, the neceſſity of 
W having recourſe, to logical definitions and nice deſtinctions, in order to con- 
= found the ſophiſtical arguments which the infidel and the heretic employed, 
W the one to overturn the Chriſtian ſyſtem, and the other to corrupt it. [Theſe 
philoſophical arms, in the hands of the judicious and wiſe, were both ho- 
nourable and uſeful to religion; but when they came to be handled by every 
ignorant and ſelf-ſufficient meddler, as was afterwards the caſe, they produced - 
nothing but perplexity and confuſion, under which genuine Chriſtianity - . 
Wu een - 5 „ oth . 
III. Many examples might be alleged, which verify the obſervations we This proved by 
have now been making; and, if the reader is deſirous of a ſtriking one, ge . 
has only to take a view of the doctrines which began to be taught in this 
century, concerning the ſtate of the ſoul after the diſſolution of the body. 
Jesvs and his diſciples had ſimply declared, that the fouls of good men were, 
gat their departure from their bodies, to be received into heaven, while thoſe 
of the wicked were to be ſent to hell; and this was. ſufficient for the firſt 
= diſciples of Cyx1sT to know, as they had more piety, than curioſity, and 
were ſatisfied with the knowledge of this ſolemn fact, without any inclination N 
to penetrate its manner, or to pry into its ſecret reaſons. But this plain 
= doctrine was ſoon diſguiſed, when Platoniſm began to infect Chriſtianity. 
= PLaro had taught, that the ſouls of heros, of illuſtrious men, and eminent 1 
& philoſophers alone, aſcended, after death, into the manſions of light and Z 
telicity; while thoſe of the generality, weighed down by their luſts and 
paſſions, ſunk into the infernal regions, from whence they were not permitted 
do emerge, before they were purified from their turpitude and corruption [7]. 5 
This doctrine was ſeized with avidity by the Platonic Chriſtians, and applied „ 
as a commentary upon that of Jzsus. Hence a notion prevailed, that the 
martyrs only entred upon a ſtate of happineſs immediately after death, and 
that, for the reſt, a certain obſcure region was aſſigned, in which they were to 
be impriſoned until the ſecond coming of CHRIST, or, at leaſt, until they 
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were purified, from their various pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged and 
improved upon by the irregular fancies of injudicious men, became a ſource 
of innumerable errors, vain ceremonies, and monſtrous ſuperſtitions. 
IV. But, however, the doctrines of the goſpel may have been abuſed h 
the commentaries and interpretations of different ſects, yet all were unanimoy, 
in regarding with veneration the holy ſcriptures, as the great rule of faith and 
manners; and hence that laudable and pious zeal of adapting them to general 
uſe, We have mentioned already the tranſlations that were made of them 
into different languages, and it will not be improper to ſay ſomething here 
concerning thoſe who employed their uſeful Iabours in explaining and inter. 
preting them. PanTANvs, the head of the Alexandrian ſchool, was probably 


the firſt, who enriched the church with a verſion of the ſacred writings, which 


has been loſt among the ruins of time. The ſame fate attended the comme. 
tary of CLEMENS the Alexandrian, upon the canonical epiſtles; and alſo another 
celebrated work [s] of the ſame author, in which he is ſaid to have explained, 
in a compendious manner, almoſt all the ſacred writings. The harmony of the 


 Evangeliſts, compoſed by Tartan, is yet extant. But the expo/ition of the 


Revelations, by JusTIN martyr, and of the four goſpels by THñEOHIILAus biſho 
of Antioch, together with ſeveral illuſtrations of the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
creation by other ancient writers, are all loſt. En er en 50 
V. The loſs of theſe ancient productions is the leſs to be regretted, that 
we know, with certainty, their vaſt inferiority to the expoſitions of the holy 


ſcriptures that appeared in ſucceeding times. Among the perſons already 


mentioned, there was none who deſerved the name of an eminent and judicious 
interpreter of the ſacred text. They all attributed a double ſenſe to the words 
of ſcripture, the one obvious and literal; the other Hidden and myſterious, 
which lay concealed, as it were, under the veil of the outward letter. The 
former, they treated with the utmoſt neglect, and turned the whole force of 
their genius and application to unfold the latter: or, in other words, they 


were more ſtudious to darken the holy ſcriptures with their idle fictions, than 


to inveſtigate their true and natural ſenſe. Some of them alſo forced the 


| _ expreſſions of ſacred writ out of their obvious meaning, in order to apply 


them to the ſupport of their philoſophical ſyſtems, of which dangerous and 


- pernicious attempts, CLEMENS, of Alexandria, is ſaid to have given the firſt 


example. With reſpect to the expoſitors of the Old Teſtament in this cen- 
tury, we ſhall only make this general remark, that their exceſſive veneration 
for the Alexandrian verſion, commonly called the Septuagint, which they 


regarded almoſt as of divine authority,” confined their views, fettered, as it 
were, their critical ſpirit, and hindered them from producing any thing excel- 
lent in the way of ſacred criticiſm or interpretation. f 


VI. If this age was not very fertile in ſacred critics, it was ſtill leſs ſo in 


expoſitors of the doctrinal parts of religion; for hitherto there was no attempt 


made, at leaſt, that is come to our knowledge, of compoſing a tem, or com- 
plete view of the Chriſtian doctrine. Some treatiſes of AR ABIAN, relative to 
this ſubject, are indeed mentioned; but as they are loſt, and ſeem not to have 
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been much known by any of the writers whoſe works have ſurvived them, 


| we can form no concluſions concerning them. The books of Papras, con- 


W cerning the ſayings of CHRIST and his apoſtles, were; according to the ac- 


Counts which EusEÞ1vs gives of them, rather an hiſtorical commentary, than 
WS : theological ſyſtem. MEriTo, biſhop of Sardis, is ſaid to have written ſeveral 
treatiſes, one concerning faith, another on the creation, a third concerning 


me church, and a fourth concerning truth; but it does not appear from the 


titles of theſe writings, whether they were of a doctrinal or controverſial 
nature [7]. Several of the polemic writers, indeed, have been naturally led, 
nn the courſe of controverſy, to explain amply certain points of religion. But 


thoſe doctrines, which have not been diſputed, are very rarely defined with ſuch 
accuracy, by the ancient writers, as to point out to us clearly what their opinions 
W concerning them were. And from hence it ought not to appear ſurprizing, 
WE that all the different ſects of Chriſtians pretend to find, in the writings of the 
Ws fathers, deciſions favourable to their reſpective tenets. £15” | 
VII. The controverſial writers, who ſhone in this century, had three dif- 
WE ferent ſorts of adverſaries to combat; the Jews, the Pagans, and the Heretics, 
or thoſe, who, in the boſom of Chriſtianity, corrupted its doctrines, and pro- 
WW duced various ſects and diviſions in the church. Jusrix martyr and Ter- 
- TULLIAN embarked in a controverſy with the Jews, which it was not poſſible 
for them to manage with the higheſt ſucceſs and dexterity, as they were very 
little acquainted with the language, the hiftory, and the learning of the 
Hebrews, and wrote with more levity and inaccuracy, than was juſtifiable on 
ſuch a ſubject. Of thoſe who managed the cauſe of Chriſtianity againſt the 
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ſial writers. 


Pagans, ſome performed this important taſk by compoſing apolegres for the 


W Chriſtians; and others by addreſſing pathetic exhortations to the Gentiles. 
Among the former, were ATHENaGoRas, MErito, QUapRaTUus, MiL- 


W Tivts, ArISTIDES, TaTIan, and JusTin martyr; and among the latter, 


 TxRTULLIAN, CLEMENS, JusTIN, and THEOPRHLLus biſhop of Antioch. All 


W theſe writers attacked, with judgment, dexterity, and ſucceſs, the Pagan ſuper- 


W ſition, and alſo defended the Chriſtians, in a victorious manner, againſt all 
he calumnies and aſperſions of their enemies. But they did not ſucceed ſo 
well in unfolding the true nature and genius of Chriſtianity, nor were the 
arguments they made ufe of to demonſtrate its truth and divinity ſo full of 
energy, 10 ſtriking and irreſiſtible, as thoſe, by which they overturned the 
Pagan ſyſtem. In a word, both their explication and defence of many of the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity are defective and unſatisfactory in ſeveral reſpects. 
As to thoſe who directed their polemic efforts againſt the heretics, their num- 
ber was prodigious, though few of their writings have come down to our 
| imes, In EN vs refuted the whole tribe, in a work deſtined ſolely for that 
| | . ? 
wil Mrrrro, befide his apology for the Chriſtians, and the treatiſes mentioned by Dr. 
OSHEIM here, 
only lome ſcattered fragments remaining : but what is worthy of remark here, is, that he is the 
t Chriſtian writer that has given us a catalogue of the books of the Old Teſtament. His 
catalogue alſo is perfectly conformable to that of the Jews, except in this point only, that he has, 
F et DE OS FR 82 
Purpoſe- 


wrote a diſcourſe upon Eaſter, and ſeveral other diſſertations, of which we have 
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Good and bad 
qualities of the 
2 ancient diſ- 
putants, 


be more pernicious to the purſuit of truth. A third imitates thoſe wrong. 


| handled with much attention and zeal. Thus CLEMENS, of Alexandria 


for they are worthy of little admiration on account of the accuracy or depth 


found among the works of that celebrated author. Many other writers con. 


female ornaments, and prayer, have ſurvived the waſte of time, and might be 
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The Internal H Is ronY of the Cuuncn. par l. 
purpoſe. - CLEMENS Tu], TERTVULLIAN [ww], and TosTiN martyr, wrote 
beſt all the ſectaries; but the work of the laſt, upon chat Labjeg: i Fr | 
extant. It would be. endleſs to mention thoſe who combated particula 
errors, of whoſe writings alſo many have diſappeared amidſt the deca 8 1 
time, and the revolutions that have happened in the republic of letters. 

VIII. If che primitive defenders of Chriſtianity were not always happy in 
the choice of their arguments, yet they diſcovered more candour and pp. 
bity than thoſe of the following ages. The artifice of ſophiſtry, and the 


habit of practiſing pious frauds in ſupport of the truth, had not, as yet, in. 
fected the Chriſtians, And this, indeed, is all that can be ſaid in their behalf, 


of their reaſonings. The moſt of them appear to have been deſtitute of 
penetration, learning, order, application, and force.' They frequently make 
uſe of arguments void of all ſolidity, and much more proper to dazzle the 
fancy, than to enlighten and convince the mind. One, laying aſide the ſacred 
writings, from whence all the weapons of religious controverſy ſhould be 
drawn, refers to the deciſions of thoſe biſhops who ruled the apoſtolic churche,, 
Another thinks, th t the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark af its truth, and 
pleads preſcription againſt his adverſaries, as if he was maintaining his pt. 
perty before a civil magiſtrate, than which method of diſputing nothing can 


headed diſputants among the Jews, who, infatuated with their cabbaliftc 
Jargon, offered, as arguments, the imaginary powers of certain myſtic word 
and choſen numbers [x]. Nor do they ſeem to err, who are of opinion, that 
in this century, that vitious method of diſputing, which afterwards obtained 
the name of æconomical [y], was firſt introduced [Z]. 7 
IX. The principal points of morality were treated by Jus r ix martyr, or, | 
at leaſt, by the writer of the ep/tle to ZENA and SERENUS, which is to be 


fined themſelves to particular branches of the moral ſyſtem, which they 


wrote ſeveral treatiſes concerning calumny, patience, continence, and other vit. 
tues, which diſcourſes have not reached our times. Thoſe of TERTULLIAN 
upon chaſtity, upon flight in the time of perſecution, as alſo upon faſting, ſhow 


red with much fruit, were the ſtyle, in which they are written, leſs labourel 
and difficult, and the ſpirit they breath leſs melancholy and moroſe. 


[2] In his work, intitled, Stromata. 
[ww] In his Præſcriptiones adverſus hæreticos. | 8 
[x] Several examples, of this ſenſeleſs method of reaſoning, are to be found in different 
writers. See particularly Bas x AGE, Hiſtoire des Fuifs, tom. ili. p. 660. 694. 4 
[O) The æconomical method of diſputing was that in which the diſputants accommodat 
themſelves, as far as was poſſible, to the taſte and prejudices of thoſe, whom they were endes · 
vouring to gain over to the truth. Some of the firſt Chriſtians carried this condeſcenſion 0 
far, and abuſed St. Paul's example (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22.) to a degree inconſiſtent with tif 
purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine.] — — 
LX] Rich. Simon, Hiftoire Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. cap. ĩi. P. 21. 
1 | | X, Learnel 


4 


4 .. due to the authors now mentioned, and the other ancient moraliſts. Some 


Chile others place them in the very loweſt rank of moral writers, conſider moral writers, 


be confeſſed, on the other hand, that they abound ſtill more with precepts of 


de meant, one who has no determinate notion of the nature and limits of the 


W which, through every period of the church, even until the preſent time, has 


. 
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x. Learned men are not unanimous concerning the degree of eſteem that Cx x. II. 


* 


repreſent them as the moſt excellent guides in the paths of piety and virtue, 4 
mem as the very worſt of all inſtructors, and treat their precepts and deciſions 
ss perfectly inſipid, and, in many reſpects, pernicious. We leave the deter- 
mination of this point to ſuch as are more capable of pronouncing deciſively 
WE upon it, than we pretend to be [a]. It, however, appears to us inconteſtable, 
chat, in the writings of the primitive fathers, there are ſeveral ſublime ſenti- 
ments, judicious thougats, and many things that are naturally adapted to form 
a religious temper, and to excite pious and virtuous affections; while it muſt 


cn exceſſive and unreaſonable auſterity, with ſtoical and academical dictates, 
W vague and indeterminate notions, and, what is yet worſe, with deciſions that 
are abſolutely falſe, and in evident oppoſition to the precepts of CHRIST. 
W Before the queſtion mentioned above, concerning the merit of the ancient 
fathers, as moraliſts, be decided, a previous queſtion muſt be determined, viz. 
WW What is meant by a bad director in point of morals? and, if by ſuch a perſon 
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W dutics incumbent upon Chriſtians, no clear and diſtinct ideas of virtue and 
vice; who has not penetrated the ſpirit and genius of thoſe ſacred books; to 
W which alone we muſt appeal in every diſpute about Chriftian virtue, and who, 
W in conſequence thereof, fluctuates often in uncertainty, or falls into error in 
W cxplaining the divine laws, though he may frequently adminiſter ſublime and 
W pathetic inſtructions; if, by a bad guide in morals, ſuch a perſon, as we have 

no delineated, be meant, then it muſt be confeſſed, that this title belongs 

| indifputably to many of the fathers. | | „ 


Kl. The cauſe of morality, and, indeed, of Chriſtianity in general, ſuf- The double 
| fered deeply by a capital error which was received in this century; an error 9 
admitted without any evil deſign, but yet with the utmoſt imprudence, and 


W produced other errors without number, and multiplied the evils under which 
W tlc goſpel has fo often groaned. Jzsus CHRIS preſcribed to all his diſci- 
ples one and the ſame rule of life and manners. But certain Chriſtian doctors, 

either through a deſire of imitating the nations among whom they lived, or 8 Fo, 
W 12 conſequence of a natural propenſity to a life of auſterity (which is a diſeaſe 
5 not uncommon in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern provinces) were induced to 
maintain, that Cyr1sT had eſtabliſhed a double rule of ſanity and virtue, for 

o different orders of Chriſtians. Of theſe rules the one was ordinary, the 


p le] This queſtion was warmly and learnedly debated between the deſervedly celebrated 
ARBEYRAC and CELLIER a Benedictine monk. BuppEus has given us an hiltory of this 
| e with his own judgment of it, in his 1/agoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, 
c. DARBEYRAC, however, publiſhed after this a particular treatiſe in defence of the ſevere 
era he had pronounced againſt the fathers. This ingenious performance was printed at 
nſierdam in 1720, under the title of Traits ſur la Merale des Peres, and is highly worthy of the 
| peruſal of thoſe who have a taſte for this moſt intereſting branch of literature, though they will 
id in it ſome imputations caſt upon the fathers, againſt which they may be eaſily — 
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cur. II. other extraordinary; the one of a lower dignity, the other more ſublime. th 
— — — ont for perſons in the active ſcenes of life, the other for thoſe, who, in a ſacreg 
retreat, aſpired after the glory of a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence of this 
wild ſyſtem, they divided into two parts, all thoſe moral doctrines and in. 
4 ſtructions which they had received either by writing or tradition. One of 
theſe diviſions they called precepts, and the other counſels. They gave the 

name of precepts to thoſe laws, that were univerſally obligatory upon all 

orders of men; and that of counſels to thoſe that related to Chriſtians of 2 

more ſublime rank, who propoſed to themſelves great and glorious ends, and 

| | | breathed after an intimate communion with the ſupreme being. OY 

1 | 3 © XII. This double doctrine produced, all of a ſudden, a new ſet of men 
ll. 5 who made profellion of uncommon degrees of ſanctity and virtue, and 

: 1 declared their reſolution of obeying all the counſels of CHRIST, in order to 
: their enjoying communion with God here; and alſo, that, after the diſſolution 

of their mortal bodies, they might aſcend to him with the greater facility, and 

find nothing to retard their approach to the ſupreme center of their happine 

| | | and perfection. They looked upon themſelves as prohibited the uſe of things, 
_ which it was lawful for other Chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch as wine, fleſh, matrimony, 
=— aadldand commerce[b]. They thought it their indiſpenſable duty to extenuate the 
1 | body by watchings, abſtinence, labour, and hunger. They looked for felicity 
| 1 in ſolitary retreats, in deſart places, where, by ſevere and aſſiduous efforts of 
* ſublime meditation, they raiſed the ſoul above all external objects, and all 
* ſenſual pleaſures. Both men and women 1 n upon themſelves the moſt 
a 5 ſevere taſk, the moſt auſtere diſcipline ; all which, however, the fruit of pious 
ll . „ intention, was, in the iſſue, extremely detrimental to Chriſtianity. Theſe 
6 5 perſons were called Aſcetics, ETgdaior, ExRE , and Philoſophers, nor were 
FR | they only diſtinguiſhed by their title from other Chriſtians, but alſo by their 
. garb [c]. In this century, indeed, ſuch as embraced this auſtere kind of life, 
ſubmitted themſelves to all theſe mortifications in private, without breaking 
aſunder their ſocial bonds, or withdrawing themſelves from the concourſe of 
men. But, in proceſs of time, they retired into deſarts, and, after the exam- 
ple of the Eſſenes and Therapeutæ, they formed themſelves into certain 
companies. | Sl ts 1 8 
XIII. Nothing is more obvious than the reaſons that gave riſe to this 
auſtere ſect. One of the principal was, the ill-judged ambition of the 
Chriſtians to reſemble the Greeks and Romans, many of whoſe ſages and 
philoſophers diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the generality by their maxims, by 
their habit, and, indeed, by the whole plan of life and manners, which they 
had formed to themſelves, and by which they acquired a high degree of 
eſteem and authority. It is alſo well known, that, of all theſe philoſophers, 
there were none, whoſe ſentiments and diſcipline were ſo well received by the 
ancient Chriſtians as thoſe of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, who preſcribed 
in their leſſons wo rules of conduct; one for the ſage, who aſpir ed to the 
ſublimeſt heights of virtue; and another for the people, involved in the cares 


Why certain 
Chriſtians became 
Aſcetics. 
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Is) ATHENAGORAS, Apologia pro Chriſtian, cap. xxviii. p. 129. edit. Oxon. 
[c] See SALMAS. Comm. in Tertullianum de Pallis, p. 7, 8, &. : + and 
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tonics preſcribed to the philoſophers, was as follows: The ſoul of the wiſe = 
« man ought to be removed to the greateſt poſſible diſtance from the contagi- 
« ous influence of the body. And as the depreſſing weight of the body, the 
« force of its appetites, and connexions with a corrupt world, are in direct 
« oppoſition to this ſacred obligation; therefore all ſenſual pleaſures are to 
« be carefully avoided ; the body is to be ſupported, or rather extenuated, 
« by a ſlender diet; ſolitude is to be ſought as the true manſion of virtue; 
« and contemplation to be employed as the means of raiſing the ſoul, as far as 
« js poſſible, to a ſublime freedom from all corporeal ties, and to a noble 
| . elevation above all terreſtrial things [e]. The perſon, who lives in this 
« manner, ſhall enjoy, even in a preſent ſtate, a certain degree of communion 
« with the deity ; and when the corporeal maſs is diffolved, ſhall immediately 
« aſcend to the ſublime regions of felicity and perfection, without paſſing 


« through that ſtate of purification and trial, that awaits the generality of 


conſequence of the peculiar opinions which theſe philoſophers, and ſome 
others that reſembled them, entertained, concerning the nature of the ſoul, the 
influence of matter, the operations of invifible beings or demons, and the formation 
of the world. And as theſe opinions were adopted by the more learned amon 
che Chriſtians, it was but natural that they ſhould embrace alſo the moral 
diſcipline which flowed from them. _ | * | 
natural account of the origin of thoſe religious ſeverities of which we have 
been now ſpeaking, and that is drawn from the genius and temper of the 
people by whom they were firſt practiſed. It was in Egypt that this moroſe diſ- 
cipline had its riſe z and it is obſervable, that that country has, in all times, as 
it were by an immutable law, or diſpoſition of nature, abounded with perſons 
of a melancholy complexion, and produced, in proportion to its extent, more 
gloomy ſpirits than any other part of the world [F J. It was here that the 
Eſſenes and the Therapeutz, thoſe diſmal and gloomy ſects, dwelt principally 
long before the coming of CarisT ; as alſo many others of the Aſcetic tribe, 
who, led by a certain melancholy turn of mind, and a deluſive notion of 
rendering themſelves more acceptable to the deity by their auſterities, with- 
drew themſelves from human ſociety, and from all the innocent pleaſures and 
comforts of life [g]. From Egypt this ſour and unſociable diſcipline paſſed 
into Hria, and the neighbouring countries, which alſo abounded with perſons 


ld Theſe famous ſects made an important diſtinction between living according to nature, Z nana 
buon, and living above nature, Zav vie Cvriv. The former was the rule preſcribed to the vulgar ; 
the latter. that which was to direct the conduct of the philoſophers, who aimed at ſuperior de- 
prees of virtue. See Anzas GAZEUs in Theophra fp. p. 29. edit. Barthii. ae 
( The reader will find the principles of this fanatical diſcipline, in Pon rRTAT's book 
vie? 4701; 1. e. concerning abſtinence. That celebrated Platoniſt has explained at large the 
relpeQlive duties that belong to ative and contemplative life, book i. F 27. and 41. = 

f] See MaiLLET Deſcription de I Egypte, tom. ii. p. 57. edit. in 4 de Paris. | 
lll Hrnopor, Hiftor. lib. ii. p. 104. ed. Gronov. Er Ir HAN Ius, Expofit. fdei, { 11. 
* = Opp. p. 1092, TEXTIL IAV. De exhortatione caftitat, cap. xiii. p. 524. edit. Priori. 

"qr, ies in vita Antoni, tom. ii. Opp. 83 f 
8 0 
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« mankind.” It is eaſy to perceive, that this rigorous diſcipline was a natural 


XIV. There is a particular conſideration that- will enable us to render a The progreſs of 
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g& *© + | The Infernal HisTorry of the Cuvncu: Panty, 
enn. H. of the ſame diſmal conſtitution with that of the. Egyptians 55 and from 
An—_— thence, in proceſs of time, its infection reached to the European — 
Hence that train of auſtere and ſuperſtitious vows and rites, that yet, in man, 
places, caſt a veil over the beauty and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion. 
Hence the celibacy of the prieſtly order, the rigour of unprofitable pennances. 
and mortifications, the innumerable ſwarms of monks that refuſed their 
talents and labours to ſociety, and this in the ſenſeleſs purſuit of a viſi 


ona 


© ſort of perfection. Hence alfo that diſtinction between the theoretical and 
_ mſtical life, and many other fancies of like nature, which we ſhall haye 
cKccl,caſiſon to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory. 5 N 

. The riſe of pous XV. It is generally true, that deluſions travel in a train, and that one 


| 8 miſtake produces many. The Chriſtians, who adopted the auſtere ſyſtem, 
my which has been already mentioned, had certainly made a very falſe ſtep, and 
"Ba + done much injury to their excellent and moſt reaſonable religion. But they 
l did not ſtop here; another erroneous practice was adopted by them, which, 
though it was not ſo univerſal as the other, was yet extremely pernicious, 
and proved a ſource of numberleſs evils to the Chriſtian church. The 
Platoniſts and Pythagoreans held it as a maxim, that it was not only lawful, 
but even praiſe-worthy, to deceive, and even to uſe the expedient of a he in 
8 | order to advance the cauſe of truth and piety. The Jews, who lived in Fey, 
1 had learned and received this maxim from them, before the coming of Cazisr, 
3 as appears inconteſtably from a multitude of ancient records; and the 
_ 1 Chriſtians were infected from both theſe fources with the ſame pernicious 
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| ST. ecee.rror, as appears from the number of books attributed falſely to great and 
1 venerable names, from the Sichlline verſes, and ſeveral ſuppoſititious pro- 
il 1 5 F ductions, which were ſpred abroad in this and the following century. It does 
; | g not, indeed, ſeem probable, that all theſe pious frauds were cheargeable upon 
3 the profeſſion of real Chriſtianity, upon thoſe who entertained juſt and 
1 | aational ſentiments of the religion of Jesvs. The greateſt part of theſe 


fictitious writings, undoubtedly, flowed from the fertile invention of the 
Gnoſtic ſects, though it cannot be affirmed that even true Chriſtians were 
—_ . entirely innocent and irreproachable in this matter. SE ay 
og de Ives of XVI. As the boundaries of the church were enlarged, the number of 
* 8 Chrütas. vitious and irregular perſons, who entered into it, were proportionably in- 
| creaſed, as appears from the many complaints and cenſures that we find in the 
writers of this century. Several methods were made uſe of to ſtem the torrent 
of iniquity. Excommunication was peculiarly employed to prevent or puniſh 
the moſt heinous and enormous crimes z and the crimes, eſteemed ſuch, were 
murder, idolatry, and adultery, which terms, however, we muſt here underſtand 
in their more full and extenſive ſenſe. In ſome places, the commiſſion of any 
of theſe ſins cut off irrevocably the criminal from all hopes of — 
1 the privileges of church-communion: in others, after a long, laborious, aud 
p © painful courſe of probation and diſcipline, they were re- admitted into * 


1 x. boſom of the church [i]. 
vw 15 


on Idi Jo. Crarpin voyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 197. edit. Amſterd. 1735, 4. 
: LI By this diſtinction, we may eaſily reconcile the different opinions of the leans. VII. K 
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Crap. W. The State of LEARNING and PuiLosopny, 9 
Kull. It is here to be artentively obſerved,” that this cuſtom of excluding Ce x7 11 


heinous offenders from the ſociety of Chriſtians, and of refuſing to reſtore pete 


chem to their forfeited privileges, before they had given many inconteſtable cipline among tbe 


marks of the ſincerity of their repentance, and the reality of their reformation, 1 ic 
was at firſt extremely ſimple. A imall number of Plain, yet judicious, rules cy that 
made up the whole of this ſolemn inſtitution, which, however, was im- A 
perceptibly altered, enlarged by an addition of a vaſt multitude of rites, and . 
new modelled according to the diſcipline uſed in the heathen myſteries [& J. 

Thoſe who have any acquaintance with the ſingular reaſons, that obliged the 

Chriſtians of thoſe ancient times to be careful in reſtraining the progreſs of 

vice, will readily grant, that it was incumbent upon the rulers of the church 

to perfect their diſcipline, and to render the reſtraints upon iniquity more 

ſerere. Yet {till it remains to be examined, whether it was expedient to 

borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules of this falutary diſcipline, 

and thus to ſanctify, in ſome meaſure, a part of the heathen ſuperſtition. 

But, however delicate ſuch a queſtion may be, when determined with a view 

to all the indirect or immediate conſequences of the matter in debate, the 

equitable and candid judge will conſider principally the good intention of 

thoſe from whom theſe, ceremonies and inſtitutions proceed, and will over- 

look the reſt from a charitable condeſcenſion and indulgence to human 

weakneſs. 5 8 | Ke 


— 
_ 1 3 


eee e e . 
Of the ceremonies nſed in the church during this century. 


I. THERE is no inſtitution fo pure and excellent which the corruption Ceremonies 
1 and. folly of man will not in time alter for the worſe, and load with =»Itiplied, 
additions foreign to its nature and original deſign. - Such, in a particular 
manner, was the fate of Chriſtianity, In this century many unneceſſary rites 
and ceremonies were added to. the Chriſtian worſhip, the introduction of 
which was extremely offenſive to wiſe and good men{!]. Theſe changes, 
while they deſtroyed the beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel, were naturally 
pleaſing to the groſs multitude, who are more delighted with the pomp and 
ſplendor of external inſtitutions, than with the native charms of rational and 
ſolid piety, and who generally give little attention to any objects but thoſe 
which ſtrike their outward ſenſes In]. But other reaſons may be added to 


SIAN 


| ing the effects of excommunication. See Moranvs, De diſcipline Pænitent. lib. ix. cap. xix. 
p. 670. SIRMOND Hiftoria Pænitentiæ publice, cap. i. p. 323, tom. iv. Opp. As alſo Joszen. 
Mie 17 5 ng , Hilſert. de criminum capitalium per tria priora ſæcula aljolutione, publiſhed at 
UI See . 1 227 BY 4 : 1 ; 3 : 1 
Le cius's Bibi graph Antiquar. p. 397. and Meal us, De Penitentia, lib. i. 

[1] ITIL IAA Lib. d Creations, p. 792. Opp. (A 
coll It is not improper to remark here, that this attachment of the vulgar, to the pomp of 
"MOnies, is à Circumſtance that has always been favourable to the ambitious views of the 
clergy, ſince the pomp of religion naturally caſts a part of its glory and magnificence , 
ET EL EY tes, 
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10 %/%%s T)be Internal AisTory of the Cunu nen- Par II. 
Jes r. II. this, which, though they ſuppoſe no bad intentions, yet manifeſt a con. 
— daderable degree of precipitation and imprudence, a 
Firſt reasons ef II. And here we may obſerve, in the firſt place, that there is a hioh de 
the muttiplics®. of probability in the notion of thoſe think that the bif a; 
tion of ceremo- Or PFOv: y in tion of thoſe, who think that the biſhops augmented the 
nies, viz. A de- number of religious rites in the Chriſtian worſhip, by way of accommodar; 
fire to enlarge the . IT | STO. uy | , ation 
| borders of th to the infirmities and prejudices both of Jews and Heathens, in order to facilitate 
church. thus their converſion. to Chriſtianity. Both Jews and Heathens were ace 
+ | cuſtomed to a vaſt variety of pompous and magnificent ceremonies in their reli. 
gious ſervice. And as they conſidered theſe rites as an eſſential part of religion. 
| it was but natural that they ſhould behold, with indifference, and even with 
Contempt, the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip, which was deſtitute of thoſe 
idle ceremonies” that rendered their ſervice ſo ſpecious and ſtriking. To 
remove then, in ſome meafure, this prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, the biſhops 
.thought it neceſſary to increaſe the number of rites and ceremonies, - and thus 
to render the public worſhip more ſtriking to the outward ſenſes [u]. 
ond e HI. This addition of external rites was alſo deſigned to remove the 
wies and re- Opprobrious calumnies, which the Jewiſh and Pagan prieſts caſt upon the 
proaches. - Chriſtians, on account of the ſimplicity of their worſhip, eſteeming them little 
i better than Atheiſts, becauſe they had no temples, altars, victims, prieſts, nor 
any thing of that external pomp in which the vulgar are fo prone to place the 
eſſence of religion. The rulers of the church adopted, therefore, certain 
external ceremonies, that thus they might captivate the ſenſes of the vulgar, 
and be able to refute the reproaches of their adyerſaries. [ This, it muſt be 
confeſſed, was a very awkward, and, indeed, a/very pernicious ſtratagem; it 
was obſcuring the native luſtre of the goſpel, in order to extend its influence, 
and making it loſe, in point of real excellence, what it gained in point of 
popular eſteem. Some accommodations to the infirmities of mankind, ſome 
prudent inſtances of condeſcenſion to their invincible prejudices, are neceſſary 
in eccleſiaſtical, as well as in civil inſtitutions; but they mult be of ſuch a 


upon its miniſters, and thereby * them, imperceptibly, a vaſt aſcendant over the minds of 
the people. The late Lord Bolfagbrole, being preſent at the elevation of the hoſt in the cathe 
dral at Paris; expreſſed to a nobleman, who ſtood near him, his ſurprize that the king of Frame 
' ſhould commit the performance of ſuch an auguſt and ſtriking ceremony tg any ſubject. How 
far ambition may, in this and the ſucceeding ages, have contributed to the accumulation of 
gaudy ceremonies, is a queſtion not eaſy to be determined. ] - _ 
[=] A remarkable paſſage in the life of Gzxecory, ſurnamed Tn avMaTURGUS, i. e. the 
 wonder-worker, will illuſtrate this point in the cleareſt manner. The paſſage is as follows: 
« Cum animadvertiſſet (GREOORIus) quod ob corporeas deleQationes et voluptates ſimplex et 
1 jmperitum vulgus in ſimulacrorum cultus errore permaneret—permiſit eis, ut in memoriam et 
« recordationem ſanctorum martyrum ſeſe obleQarent, et in lætitiam effunderentur, quod ſue- 
s cefſu temporis aliquando futurum eflet, ut ſua ſponte ad honeſtiorem et accuratiorem vitt 
< rationem tranfirent.”” 7. e.. When GrEcGoryY perceived that the ignorant multitude per- 
« ſiſted in their idolatry, on account of the pleaſures and ſenſual gratifications which they . 
„ joyed at the Pagan feſtivals, he granted them a permiſſion ta indulge themſelves in oe e 
a pleaſures, in celebrating the memory of the holy martyrs, hoping, that, in procels of time, the) 
« would return, of their own accord, to a more virtuous and regular courſe of life.” There 1s 
, nao ſort of doubt, but that, by this permiſſion, Gr EOORx allowed the Chriſtians to dance, _ 
and feaſt, at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their reſpective feſtivals, and to do 42 t 15 
which the Pagans were accuſtomed to da in their temples during the feaſts, celebrated in hono 
of their gods. „VV nature, 


ee eee eee ee 
Ab. IV. The State of LeArniNG end PRILoso RH. LET . 
-as not to inſpire ideas, or encourage prejudices incompatible with juſt Cx. 11. 
entiments of the great object of religious worſhip, and af the fundamental — 
which God has imparted by reaſon and revelation to the human race. 
How far this rule has been diſregarded and violated, will appear too plainly 
in the progreſs of this —}. 7: : ; 
IV. A third cauſe of the multiplication of rites and ceremonies in the Third reafen, 
Chriſtian church, may be deduced from the abuſe of certain titles that diſ- . 
„ nſned the dotal orders among the Jews. Every one knows that of 
tingiſhed the ſacerc you 4 
many terms uſed in the New Teſtament, to expreſs the different parts of the 
Chriſtian doctrine and worſhip, are borrowed from the Jewiſh law, or have 2 
certain analogy with the rites and ceremonies inſtituted by Mos Es. The 
Chriſtian doctors did not only imitate this analogical manner of ſpeaking, but 
they even extended it further than the apoſtles had done. And, though 
in this there was nothing worthy of reproach, yet the conſequences of this 
method of ſpeaking, became, through abuſe, detrimental to the purity of the 
goſpel. For, in proceſs of time, many aſſerted, whether through ignorance or 
artifice, is not eaſy to determine, that theſe forms of ſpeech were not 
fourative, but highly proper, and exactly ſuitable to the nature of the things 
they were deſigned to expreſs. * The Z;/hops, by an innocent alluſion to the 
Jewiſh manner of ſpeaking, had been called chief prieſts; the elders, or preſ- 
byters, had received the title of prieſts ; and the deacons that of levites. But, in 
z little time, theſe titles were abuſed by an aſpiring clergy, who thouglt 
proper to claim the ſame rank and ſtation, the fame rights and privileges that 
were conferred with thoſe titles upon the miniſters of religion under the 
Moſaic diſpenſation. Hence the riſe of t:thes, firſt fruits, ſplendid garments, 
and many other circumſtances of external grandeur, by which eccleſiaſtics 
were eminently d:ſtinguiſhed,. In like manner the compariſon of the 
Chriſtian. oblations, with tne Jewiſh vif#ims and ſacrifices, produced a multitude 
| of unneceſſary rites, and was the occaſion of introducing that erroneous notion 
ef the euchariſt, which repreſents it as a real ſacrifice, and not merely as a 
commemoration of that great offering, that was once made upon the croſs for 
the ſins of mortals. _ EE e Ps | 
v. The profound reſpect that was paid to the Greek and Roman myſteries, Fourth reafon, 
ad the extraordinary ſanctity that was attributed to them, was a further 5 ee 
crcumſtance that induced the Chriſtians to give their religion a myſtic air, myteries, 


1 to put it upon an equal foot, in point of dignity, with that of the 
a 


ans, For this purpoſe, they gave the name of myſteries to the inſtitutions 
of the goſpel, and decorated particularly the holy ſacrament with that ſolemn 
ite, They uſed in that facred inſtitution, as alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral 
af te terms employed in the heathen myſteries, and proceeded ſo far, at length, 
& even to adopt ſome of the rites and ceremonies of which theſe renowned 
meries conſiſted [o]. This imitation began in the eaſtern provinces ; but 
« the time of Apr1an, who firſt introduced the MysrERIEA among the 
lol See, for m 


any examples of this, Isaac CasauBon, Exercitat. xvi. in Annales Baronii, 


%% 9, Ke. edit. Genev. 1654. Tor rius, gn. itineris Ttalici Not. p. 151. 163. 
1 "#E1M's Notes to his French tranſlation of ]uLtan's Cz/ars, p. 13 3, 134 CLARKSON om 


Latins, 


Ln p. 36. 42, 43. 
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02 _ . The Internal His Tony of the Cuuncy, Parr 

rr. IT, Latin fp, it was followed by the Chriſtians, who dwelt in the weſtern . 

— — of the empire, - A. great part therefore, of the ſervice. of the church, jr 
— century, had acertain air of the heathen myſteries, and reſembled them em 

emblem ‚‚ —— ] Ä bet ene fon ng 
ieee, VI. It may be yet further obſerved, that the cuſtom of teaching ty, 

RN gious doctrines by images, actions, figns, and other ſenſible repreſentati 

232 among which prevailed among the Egyptians, and, indeed, in almoſt all the eaſtern 

TT ens nations, was another cauſe of the increaſe of external rites in the church 

" As there were many perfons of narrow capacities, and whoſe comprehengy 

ſcarcely extended beyond ſenſible objects, the Chriſtian doctors thought | 

adviſeable to inſtruct ſuch in the eſſential truths of the goſpel, by placing the 

'truths, as it were, before their eyes, under ſenſible images. Thus they 

adminiſtred milk and honey, which was the ordinary food of infants, to ing. 

were newly received into the church, ſhewing them, by this ſign, that by ther 

| baptiſm they were born again, and were bound to manifeſt the ſimplicity wy 

_ - Innocence of infants in their lives and converſations. Certain military rin 

were borrowed to expreſs the new and ſolemn engagements, by which 

Chriftians attached themſelves to CHRIS T as their leader and their chief; 20 

the ancient ceremony of manumiſſion was uſed to ſignify the liberty of which 

they were made partakers, in conſequence of their redemption from the gil 

and dominion of fin, and their deliverance from the empire of the prince of 

darknefſs . VVV 33 27rd 

sirth reaſon, VII. If it be conſidered, in the laſt place, that the Chriſtians, who com. 

5 ne 07a poſed the church, were Jews and. Heathens accuſtomed, from their birth, u 

Gentiles, various inſignificant ceremonies and ſuperſtitious rites ; and if it be alſo con 

| fidered, that fuch a long courſe of caftom and education forms prejudice 

that are extremely obſtinate and difficult to be conquered, it will then appex 

that nothing leſs than a continued miracle could have totally prevented th 

entrance of all ſuperftitious mixtures into the 'Chriſtian worſhip. A fingt 

example will tend to the illuſtration of this matter, Before the coming d 

CarIsT, all the eaſtern nations performed divine worſhip with their fa 

turned to that part of the heavens where the ſun diſplays his riſing beam 

This cuſtom was founded upon a opinion, that God, whoſe eſen 

they looked upon to be Agb, and whom they conſidered as circumſcribi 

within certain limits, dwelt in that part of the firmament, from whence i 

ſends forth the ſan, the bright image of his benignity and glory. Thy, 

 whoembraced the Chriſtian religion, rejected, indeed, this groſs error, bit 

they retained the ancient and univerſal cuſtom of worthiping towards theeal 

which ſprang from it. Nor is that cuſtom abolifhed even in our times, bit 

ſtill prevails in a vaft number of Chriſtian churches. From this fame ſoun 

atoſe various rites among the Jews, which many Chriftians, efpecially thoſ 

who live in the eaſtern countries, obſerve religiouſly at this very day [7]. 


1 Y SPARTIAN. Hadrian. e. xiii. p. Ig. edit. of Obrecht. | „ | 
[7] See Eon. MerrLun Obſerorr. lib. ni. cap. iii. | 1 
[1 See Sranckx, De gibs ri allbus Hebraorum. Prolegon, p. g edit. Cambridge 
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VIII. We ſhall take no more than a brief view of theſe rites and cere- Ou x. II. q 
nies, ſince a particular conſideration of them would lead us into endleſs Sr qe cdl 1 

| diſcuſſions, and Open Aa field too vaſt to be comprehended in ſuch a compen- aſſemblies, 4s 1 

tous hiſtory as we here give of the Chriſtian church. The firſt Chriſtians 4 b 

aſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, in private houſes, in caves, and - 

in vaults, where the dead were buried. Their meetings were on the ft day 7 5 1 

ede werk, and, in ſome places, they aſſembled alſo upon the ev, which 7 \| 


ss celebrated by the Jews. Many alſo obſerved the fourth day of the week, 
on which CHRIST was betrayed, and the 4xth, which was the day of his 

W.rucifixion. , The hour of the day appointed, for holding theſe religious aſſem- 

plies, varied according to the different times and circumſtances of the church; 

but it was generally in the evening after ſun-ſet, or in the morning before the 

an. During theſe ſacred . prayers were repeated [g], the holy . a 

Wcriptures were publicly red, ſhort difcourſes, upon the duties of Chriſtians, >, nM 

ere addreſſed to the people, hymns were ſung, and a portion of the oblations, os Ip = 

Worefented by the faithful, was employed in the celebration of the Lord's ſup- = 

IX. The Chriſtians, of this century, celebrated anniverſary feſtivals in Diſputes about ,* ©, 

commemoration of the death and reſurrection of CHRIST, and of the effuſion — 3 Nl 

of the Hol v GrosT upon the apoſtles. The day which was obſerved as the paſchal feat, 

anniverſary of CHRIS T's death, was called the paſchal day, or paſſover, be- 

Wcauſe it was looked upon to be the ſame with that on which the Jews cele- 

W brated the feaſt: of that name. In the manner, however, of obſerving this 

olemn day, the Chriſtians, of the Leſſer Alia, differed much from the reſt, and 

Win a more eſpecial manner from thoſe of Rome. They both, indeed, faſted 

Wduring the great week (ſo that was called in which CHRIST died) and after- 

wards celebrated, like the Jews, a ſacred feaſt, at which they diſtributed a 

Wpaſchal lamb in memory of our Saviour's laſt ſupper. But the Aſiatic 

WChriſtians kept this feaſt on the fourteenth day of the firſt Jewiſh month, at 

he time that the Jews celebrated their paſſover, and, three days after, com- 

Wnemorated the reſurrection of the triumphant redeemer. They affirmed, 

chat they had derived this cuſtom from the apoſtles Joan and PrrLip, and 

Wpleaded, moreover, in its behalf, the example of Cnxisr himſelf, who held 

Ws paſchal feaſt on the ſame day that the Jews celebrated their Paſſover. The 

eſtern churches obſerved a different method. They celebrated their paſchal 

Peiſt on the night that preceded the anniverſary of Cnr1sT's reſurrection, 

and thus connected the commemoration of the Saviour's crucifixion, with that 

pt his victory over death and the grave. Nor did they differ thus from the 

Alatics, without alleging alſo apoſtolic authority for what they did; for they 

yer that of St. PETER and St. Pur, as a juſtification of their conduct 

n this matter. x es | 9 . 

X. The Afiatic rule for keeping the paſaba! feaſt, was attended with two The occafion of 

Feat inconviencies, to which the Chriſtians at Alexandria and Rome, and the firm: and ew | 


\ [1 There is an excellent account given of theſe prayers, and of the Chriſtian worſhip in ge. 
— nn ren Apology, ch. xxxix» which is one of the moſt noble productions of 
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Ne Internal His roRv of the Cytron.” par 


whole weſtern churches, refuſed to ſubmit. For, in the firſt place, a UM 


Aſiatics celebrated their feſtival the ſame day that Carisr is ſaid to have At 


the paſchal lamb with his diſciples, - this occaſioned an inevitable interruption 


in the faſt of the great week, which the other churches looked upon as almoſt 
criminal, at leaſt, as highly indecent. Nor was this the only inconveniency 
ariſing from this rule; for as they celebrated the memory of Cyrrs7's reſur. 

rection, preciſely the third day after their paſchal ſupper, it happened, for 
che moſt part, that this great feſtival (which afterwards was called, by the 
Latins, pa/cha, and to which we give the name of Eaſter) was held on other 
days of the week than the irt. This circumſtance was extremely diſpleans 
to, by far, the greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who thought it unlawful to cele. 


brate the reſurrection of our Lord, on any day but Sunday, as that was the 


day on which this glorious event happened. Hence aroſe ſharp and vehe. 
ment contentions between the Aſiatic and weſtern Chriftians. About the 


middle of this century, during the reign of Ax rod ixus Pius, the venerable 
PoLycare came to Rome to confer with AnicET, biſhop of that ſee, upon 


this matter, with a view to terminate the warm diſputes it had occaſioned, 
But this conference, though conducted with great decency and moderation, 
was without effect. PoLycary and AN1CET were only agreed in this, that 
the bonds of charity were not to be broken on account of this controverſy; 


-but they continued, at the ſame time, each in their former ſentiments, nor 
could the Aſiatics be engaged by any arguments to alter the rule which they 


"They prenail 
principally be- 


| Cics and Romans, 


pretended to have received by tradition from St. Joan [z]. oy 
XI. Towards the concluſion of this century, Victor, biſhop of Rom, 


. took it into his head to force the Aſiatic Chriſtians, by the pretended authority 


of his laws and decrees, to follow the rule which was obſerved by the weſtern 


churches in this matter. Accordingly, after having taken the advice of ſome 
foreign biſhops, he wrote an imperious letter to the Aſiatic prelates, com- 
manding them to imitate the example of the weſtern Chriſtians with reſpect 
to the time of celebrating the feſtival of Eaſter. The Aſiatics anſwered thi 
lordly ſummons by the pen of Por VR AT ES, biſhop of Epheſus, who declared 


in their name, and that with great ſpirit and reſolution, that they would by 
no means depart, in this matter, from the cuſtom handed down to them by 


their anceſtors. Upon this, the thunder of excommunication began to roar, 
Victor, exaſperated by this reſolute anſwer of the Aſiatic biſhops, broke 


communion with them, pronounced them unworthy of the name of lis 


brethren, and excluded them from all fellowſhip with the church of Kone 


This excommunication, indeed, extended no further, nor could it cut off the 
Aſiatic biſhops from communion with the other churches, whoſe biſhops 


were far from approving the conduct of Victor [#]. The progreſs of this 
violent diſſenſion was ſtopped by the wiſe and moderate remonſtrances, which 


Ix EN Aus, biſhop of Lyons, addreſſed to the Roman prelate upon this _ 
in which he ſhewed him the imprudence and injuſtice of the ſtep he h 


i:] Evsemivs Hip. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 127. and lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 193. 


from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, againſt the ſupremacy and univerſal authority of the biſhop * 


[#] This whole affair furniſhes a ſtriking argument, among the multitude that may be drawn 


J 


Cant. IV. The State of Lianninc and Puritosophy. 


"ten, and alſo by the long letter which the Aſiatic Chriſtians wrote in their Cn 


r 


- i 
| 
i 


ombatants retained each their own cuſtoms, until the fourth century, when 
che council of Nice aboliſhed that of the Aſiatics, and rendered the time of 
the celebration of Eaſter the ſame through all the Chriſtian churches [w]: 


occaſion were ſuch as follow): A part of the bread and wine, which was pre- 
| Gited among the other oblations of the faithful, was ſeparated from the reſt, 
| and conſecrated: by the prayers of the biſhop. The wine was mixed with 


church; as a teſtimony of fraternal love, ſent to them by the whole ſociety [x]. 
% ˙ ii 3 
upon as eſſential to ſalvation; and when this is duly conſidered, we ſhall be 
[es diſpoſed to cenſure, as erroneous, the opinion of thoſe who have affirmed 
that the Lord's ſupper was adminiſtred to infants during this century [y]. 
The feafts of charity, that followed the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, have 
been mentioned already. © %%% Yr AO Af Te 
XIII. The facrament of baptiſm. was adminiſtred publicly twice eve 
year, at the feſtivals of Eaſter and Pentecoſt, or Whitſuntide [=], either by 
the byſbop or the RO; in conſequence of his authorization and appoint- 
ment. The perſons that were to be baptized, after that they had repeated- 

the Creed, confeſſed and renounced their ſins, and particularly the devil, and 


Cuxisr's kingdom by a ſolemn invocation! of Father,” Son, and Hely Ghoſt, 
| acordingto the exptcls command of our Bleſted Lord. After baprilin, they 


Adult perſons were prepared for baptiſm by abſtinence, pr 


[x Henzicus Rixxnervs, De ritibus veterum Chriftianorum, circa Enthariſtiam, p. 1 jw 
1] See Jo. Fatd, Ma IX. Di, di Euchariftia Infartum ; as alſo Zoxnivs Hiftor. Eucharift. 


J See ALL's Hiſt; F I, 
] See Taruk Axon 


| bfoatum, AN at Berlin, 1 36. J os ES 8 
"of ke Bani; and Viepcour's Dt ritibur Baff, 


[z 
la] 8 


Vor, I. 3 - firſt 


8 
e 
— \K * 


| own juſtification. In conſequence therefore of this ceſſation of arms, the —— 


water; and the bread was divided into ſeveral portions. A part of the con- 
ſecrated bread and wine was carried to the ſick or abſent members of the 


his pompous allurements, were immerſed: under water, and received into 


XII. In theſe times, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper was celebrated, The celebration 


fr the moſt part, on Sundays, and the ceremonies obſerved upon that Fo O's 


ry Betis. 


received the gn of the croſs, were anointed, and, by prayers and impoſition of 
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The Internal HisTory of the Dope: Part 1. 
ſirſt inſtituted, Hough they were afterwards admitted ai in the # hap tiſm of 


— infants 121 


Difſſenſions in 


the church, oc- 


cafioned by the 


| Jews. 


Origin of the 


Nazarenes and 
Ebionites. | 


attachment. to the Moſaic law ſeparated from the. re 
. brethren. The firſt riſe of this ſect is placed under the reign of ApRIAV. 
For, when this emperor had, at length, razed Feruſalem, entirely deſtroyed even 


3 1 
— ” * 


— 


CHAP. . 


Cnconing the e berg and d Henſions that troubled the church dur * thi 


century. 


I. A MO N G. 70 many ſects, which divided the Chriſtian church during 
this century, it is natural to mention, in the firſt 9 7 that, which an 


of their Chriſtian 


its very foundations, and enacted laws of the ſevereſt kind againſt the whole 


body of the Jewiſh people; the greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who lived in 


Palsſtine, to prevent their being confounded with the Jews, abandoned entirely 
the Moſaic rites, and choſe a biſhop named Maxx, a foreigner by nation, and 
conſequently an alien from the commonwealth of Hael. This ſtep was highly 
ſhocking to thoſe, whoſe attachment to the Moſaic rites was violent and 


_ Invincible; and ſuch was the caſe of many. ' Theſe, therefore, ſeparated 


theineives from the brethren, and founded at Pera, a country of Paleſtine, and 


in the neighbouring parts, particular aſſemblies, in which the law of Mou 


maintained its primitiye dignity, authority, and luſtre E 

II. This body of judaizing Chriſtians, Which ſet CnRIsr and > LING upon 
an equal foot in point of authority, was afterwards, divided into two ſes, 
extremely different both in their rites and in their opinions, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Nazarenes and Ebionites. The former are not placed by the 
ancient Chriſtians in the heretical regiſter [d]; but the latter were conſidered 
as a ſec, whoſe tenets were deſtructive of the fundamental principles of the 
Chriſtian religion. Theſe ſects made uſe of a goſpel, or hiſtory of Carr, 
different from that which is received among us, and concerning which, there 


have been many diſputes among the learned 14. The term Nazarenes was 


[5] See GEAR, a MasTzicur, De fuſeettoribus e ex Baptiſmo 3 though be is of 
different opinion in this matter, and thinks that Jporfors were not uſed in the baptiſm of adult 
perſons. ''See alſo WAT L's Hiftory of Infant Baptiſm. See moreover upon this ſubject, Issue 


Jun or Arg. de Suſceptorum Baptiſmalium origine Commentatio, publiſhed at Straſburg in the 


YEAT 1755» of which an account may be feen in the Au. des Sciences et N Beaux Arts, 


tom. vi. Park. 5. P+313-].- ' 
ſe] Vid.;SuLyITIUS Carman Bip. 1 lb. FH cap. XXX. p.: 245. 
#4} Erirnaxius was the firſt writer who placed the Nazarenes in the. li of heretics. He 


| 8 in the fourth century, but is very far from being. remarkable either for his fidelity Or 


15 FO) This go ſpe „Which was called indiſcriminately the gol] vel of the Nazarenes or Hebrens, 
is certainly the ſame with the goſpel of the Ebionites, the goſpel of the x11 apoſtles, and is 2 
robably that which St. Paul refers to Galatians, ch. i. ver. 6. Dr. MosnEIx refers his readett, 
for an account of this goſpel, to FAR ITI Us, in his Codex Apocryph. Nov. Teſ. tom. i. p rae 
and to a work of his own, intitled, Vindiciæ contra Tolandi Nazarenum, p. 112+ The 
will, however, find a A more accurtte and FRO, account of this . in ** 
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not originally the name of a ſect, but that which diſtinguiſhed, the diſciples of Cer. II. 
Jesvs in general, And as thoſe, whom the Greeks called Chriſtians, received 
the name of Nazarenes among the Jews, this latter name was not conſidered  __ 
as 2 mark of ignominy or contempt. Thoſe indeed, who, after their ſepara- N 
tion from their brethren, retained the title of Nazarenes, differed much from 

the true diſciples of Cu IST, to whom that name had been originally given: 

« They held, that CHRIS was born of a virgin, and was alſo in a certain 

« manner united to the divine nature; they refuſed to abandon the ceremonies 

6 preſcribed by the law of Moszs, but were far from attempting to impoſe 

« the obſervance of theſe ceremonies upon the Gentile Chriſtians ; they re- - 

« jected alſo all thoſe additions that were made to the Moſaic inſtitutions, by 

« the Phariſees and the doctors of the law [ f];” and from hence we may eaſily 

ſe the reaſon why the greateſt part of the Chriſtians treated the Nazarenes 


— 


with a more than ordinary degree of gentleneſs and forbearance. 


4 4 1 


III. It is a doubtful matter from whence the Ebionites derived their name, — 
whether from that of ſome of their principal doctors, or from their poverty [g]. doubtful- 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that their ſentiments and doctrines | 
were much more pernicious than thoſe of the Nazarenes [Y]. For though 
they believed the celeſtial miſſion of CHRIST, and his participation of a 
divine nature, yet they regarded him as a man born of JoszyH and Maxx, 
according to the ordinary courſe of nature. They, moreover, aſſerted, that 
the ceremonial law, inſtituted by Moszs, was not only obligatory upon tgñůge 
Jews, but alſo upon all others; and that the obſervance of it was eſſential to 
falvation. And as St. Pavr had very different ſentiments from them, con- 

cerning the obligation of the ceremonial law, and had oppoſed the obſervance 

of it in the warmeſt manner, ſo of conſequence they held this apoſtle -in 
abhorrence, and treated his writings with the utmoſt diſreſpect. Nor were 

they only attached to the rites inſtituted by Moss; they went ſtill further, 

and received, with an equal degree of veneration, the ſuperſtitions of their 
anceſtors, and the ceremonies and traditions which the Phariſees preſumptu- 

ouſly added to the law [7]. | „ Et, Rint 


volume of the learned and judicious Mr. Ion xs's incomparable Method of ſettling the Canonical 
VVWWVJVW% — 
IJ] See Mien. Ls-Quitn, Aduot. ad Damaſcenum, tom. i. p. 82, 83; as alſo a diſſertation 
of the ſame author, Ds Nazarenis et eorum fide; which is the ſeventh of thoſe that he has ſub- 
Joined to his edition of the works of en, RIGS AT, ers DET 
oY ABRIC. ad Philoſir, De Hærgſibus, p. 813 as alſo Irriotus, De Hæreſibus evi 
hct. ; | We ba ER 2 IE 6s Ws | | 1 ; , 
Ide) The learned Mr. Jonzs looked upon theſe two ſets as differing very little from one 
another. He attributes to them both 1 ied the ſame doctrines, and alledges that the Ebionites 
had only made ſome ſmall additions to the old Nazarene ſyſtem. See the New and full Method 
of ſettling the Canonical Authority of the New Teſtament, vol. i. p. 386. . 
li] sx vs, lib. i. Contra Here. cap. xxvi. -P- 105. 235 Maſſueti. Er iruAxivs gives 
a large account of the Ehionites, Hæreſ. xxx. But he deſerves little credit, ſince he donfeſſes 
( 3+ P. 127. and 5 4. p. 141.) that he had confounded the Sampſæans and Elceſaites with the 
bionites, and alſo acknowledges, that the firſt Ebionites were ſtrangers to the errors with 
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+ 
„ a. At. 


philoſophy. 


followers, : 


Saterninus, his 


Tie 8. 


„ eee detrimental to the Chriſtian cauſe, whic 


The Aſiatic. | 


Cuxr.Il. IV. Theſe obſcure and unfrequented heretical aſſemblies were very 1; . 


h ſuffered much more ftom thoſe ſets, 


from the orftntal Whoſe leaders explained the doctrines of Chriſtian 


Ity in a manner conformatu. 
to the dictates of the oriental p Wing e en e 
Thoſe oriental doctors, who, before this century, had lived in the greateſt 
obſcurity, came forth from their retreat under the reign of ApRIAx i” 
expoſed themſelves to public view, and gathered together, in various pro. 
vinces, aſſemblies, whoſe numbers were very conſiderable. The ancien. 
records mention a great number of theſe demi-chriſtian ſects, many of which 
are no further known than by their diſtinguiſhing names, which, perhaps, is 
the only circumſtance in which they differ from each other. One diviſion 
however, of theſe oriental Chriſtians, may be conſidered as real and important, 
ſince the two branches it produced were vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt in repu- 
tation, and made more noiſe in the world, than the other multiplied ſub- 
diviſions of this pernicious ſect. Of this famous diviſion, one branch, which 
aroſe in Ala, preſerved the oriental doctrine concerning the origin 


unmixed with other ſentiments and opinions; while the other, which was 


formed in Egypt, made a motley mixture of this . with the tenets 


and prodigies adopted in the religious ſyſtem of that ſuperſtitious country, 
The doctrine of the former ſurpaſſed in pl 

latter, which conſiſted of a vaſt variety of parts, fo artfully combined, that 
the explication of them became a matter of much difficulty.” 


Elxai, and he V. Among the doctors of the Aſiatic branch, the firſt place is due to 


Erxai, a Jew, who, during the reign of Taj Au, is faid to have formed the 


* 


ſect of the Elceſaites, This heretic, though a Jew, attached to the worſhip 


of one God, and full of veneration for Moszs, corrupted, nevertheleſs, the 
religion of his anceſtors, by blending with it a multitude of fetions dran 
from" the oriental philoſophy ; "pretending alſo, after the example of the 
Eiſeries, to give à rational explication of the laß of Moszs, he reduced it 0 
a mere allegory. It is, at the fame time, proper to obſerve, that ſome have 
doubted, whether the Elceſaites are to be reckoned among the Chriſtian, 
or the Jewiſh ſes; and Eriexanivs, who was acquainted with a certain 
production of ELxa1, expreſſes his uncertainty in this matter, ELxaz, indeed, 


in that book mentions CHRIST with the higheſt encomiums, without, how- 


ever, adding any. circumſtance from whence. it might be concluded with 
certainty, that Ixus of Nazareth was the CHRIST of whom he ſpoke [/]. 


— 7 wa, hh \ N $46, 2 1 . i . x 7 & 4 
VI. If then Euxai be improperly placed axon the leaders of the ſect 
extravagant fan- ; 1'S "ot WILLS) Keine | 


now under conſideration, we may place at its head SaTURNINUs of Antioch, 
who is one of the firſt Gnoſtic chiefs mentioned in hiſtory, He held the doctrine 


of tio Principles, from” whence proceeded all things; the one 4 wiſe and 


7 4+ © * : 
| IL 1 N. 9 PE, - 1 PT, e ES Ne . * 4 Fa 637 W "i 1 nl Tt 5 : 3 "+8 9 7 1 þ 
benevolent deity ; and the other matter, a Principle effentially evil, and which be 


ſuppoſed under. the fiiperintendence of, à certain Intelligence of a malignant 


= 


Philoſophy concerning the origin of eri. 
0 rigin of evil, 


The ancient 


gin of the world, 


mplicity and perſpicuity that of the 


17 


nature. The world and its firſt inhabitants were (according to the ſyſtem 4 


4 * 
1 * » 
wa eo » . 


[4]. CLamens Auer, Stromar. lib. viii. cap. xvii. p. 898. Cres 1anvs epiſt, lr. 
III Eus zB. H. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. xxxviii. p. 234. EPIPHANIUS, Hærgſ.xix. ) 3. p· 4. 
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'TrxOpoRETVS, Fabal. Hart, lib, ii, cap. vii. p. 22 1. 


— 


RL. 


« of this raving. philoſopher) created by ſeven angels, which preſided over 


« the ſeven planets. This work was carried on without the knowledge of the 
« },nevolent tity, and in oppoſition. to the will of the material principle. 

« former, however, beheld it with approbation, and honoured it with ſeveral 
« marks of his beneficence. He endowed with rational ſouls the beings, who 
« inhabited this new ſyſtem, to whom their creators had imparted nothing 
« more than the mere animal life; and having divided the world into ſeven 
« parts, he diſtributed them among the ſeven angelic architects, one of whom 
« was the god of the Jews; and reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme empire over 
« all, To theſe creatures, whom the benevolent principle had endowed with 
« reaſonable ſouls, and with diſpoſitions that led to goodneſs and virtue, the 


« pyil being, to maintain his empire, added another kind, whom he formed of 


« wicked and malignant character; and hence the difference we ſee among 
« men, When the creators of the world fell from their allegiance to the 


109 
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The 


« ſypreme deity, Gop ſent from heaven, into our globe, a reſtorer of order, 


« whoſe name was CHRIST. This divine conqueror came cloathed with a 
« corporeal appearance, but not with a real body; he came to deſtroy. the 


« empire of the material principle, and to point out to virtuous ſouls the way 


« by which they muſt return to God. This way is beſet with difficulties 
« and ſufferings ; ſince thoſe ſouls, who propoſe returning to the ſupreme 
© being, after the diſſolution of this mortal body, muſt abſtain from wine, 


« fleſh, wedlock, and, in ſhort, from every thing that tends to ſenſual grati- 


« fication, or even bodily refreſhment.” Sa ruRNIN Vs taught theſe extrava- 
pant doctrines in ria, but principally at Antioch, and drew after him many 
diſciples by the pompous appearance of an extraordinary virtue J. 

VII. CxRpo the Syrian, and MAR CIO, ſon to the biſhop of Pontus, be- 
long alſo to the Aſiatic ſet, though they began to eſtabliſh their doctrinę at 


Rene, and having given a turn ſomewhat different to the oriental ſuperſtition, 


may themſelves be conſidered as the heads of a new ſe& which bears their 
names, amidſt the obſcurity and doubts that render ſo uncertain the hiſtory of 
theſe two men, the following fact is inconteſtable, viz. That CErxDo had been 
ſpreading his doctrine at Rome before the arrival of Maxcion there; and 
that the latter having, through his own miſconduct, forfeited a place, to which 


the impoſtor CxR Do, and propagated: his impious, doctrines with an aſtoniſh- 


be aſpired in the church of Rome, attached himſelf, through reſentment, to 


Cerdo. 
Marcions 


ng ſucceſs throughout the world. * After the example of the oriental 


 * tors, they held the exiſtence of lo printiples, the one perfectly good; and 


bie other perfectly evil. Between theſe, they imagined an intermediate lind 


, Leih, neither perfectly good, nor perfectly evil, but of 4 mixed nature (ſo 
Manelox expreſſes it) and ſo far juſt and powerful, as to adminiſter rewards 


10 


Hes al the ſupreme being, and ambitiouſiy attempt ſubjecting to their 


a I vs, lib. i. c. xxiv. Evses. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. vii. Tu rOoDOR ET. Fabul. 


1, cap. ii. Epieran, Here. xxiii. THroDORET, Fab. Her, lib. i. cap. ii. 


authority 
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and keep them in a tedious and miſerable 


1 4 E 


Dardeſanes, 


VAILENTINIAxs, approaching nearer to that of the oriental philoſophy con- 


. « diſorder, and miſery. The Supreme God created the world without an) 


the ſchool of VALENTIxE the Egyptian. But this notion is entirely without 


ſyſtem leſs extravagant, than that of the Marcionites, againſt whom he wrote 


. — — - 


* 


We nend Hisronv of the Cuvnen. Parry 

* authority all the inhabitants of the world. The Jews are the ſubjects of 
that powerful genius who formed this globe: the other nations, who worſhi | 
** variety of gods, are under the empire of the evil principle. Both theft 
** conflicting powers exerciſe oppreſſions upon rational and immortal fouls 
| m captivity. Therefore the 
* SUPREME Gop, in order to terminate this war, and to deliver from they 
bondage thoſe ſouls whoſe origin is celeſtial and divine, ſent to the Jews a 
Being moſt like unto himſelf, even his ſon JE sus CHRIST, cloathed with a 
certain ſhadowy reſemblance of a body, that thus he might be viſible to 
* mortal eyes. The commiſſion of this celeſtial meſſenger was to deſtroy 
** the empire both of the evil principle, and of the author of this world, and to 
bring back wandring fouls to God. On this account, he was attacked with 
** inexpreſſible violence and fury by the prince of darkneſs, and by the Cd 
* the Jews, but without effect, ſince, having a body only in appearance, he 
** was thereby rendered incapable of ſuffering. Thoſe who follow the ſacred 
directions of this celeſtial conductor, mortify the body by faſtings and auſte- 
<< rities, call off their minds from the allurements of ſenſe, and, renouncing 
* the precepts of the god of the Jews, and of the prince of darkneſs, turn 
their eyes towards the ſupreme being, ſhall, after death, aſcend to the 
*© manſions of felicity and perfection.“ In conſequence of all this, the rule of 
manners, which Marc1on preſcribed to his followers, was exceſſively auſtere, 
containing an expreſs prohibition of wedlock, of the uſe of wine, .fleſh, and 
of all the external comforts of life. Notwithſtanding the rigour of this 
ſevere diſcipline, great numbers embraced the doctrines of Marco, of 
whom Lucan, or Luc1an, Severus, BLasTEs, and principally APzLLEs, 
are ſaid to have varied, in ſome things, from the opinions of their maſter, and 
to have formed new ſects [u]. 7 7 N 1 5 
VIII. BAR DESANES and TATIAN are commonly ſuppoſed to have been of 


foundation, fince their doctrine differs in many things from that of the 


cerning the two principles. BARDESANES, native of Edeſſa, was a man of a 
very acute genius, and acquired a ſhining reputation by his writings, which 
were in great number, and valuable for the profound erudition they contained. 
Seduced by the fantaſtic charms of the oriental philoſophy, he adopted i 
with zeal, but, at the ſame time, with certain modifications, that rendered his 


a very learned treatiſe. The ſum of his doctrine is as follows: 3 
<« SurREM RE Gop, pure and benevolent, abſolutely free from all evil and 
« ;mperfeCtion ; and there is alſo a prince of darkneſs, the fountain of all evil, 


« mixture of evil in its compoſition ;- he gave exiſtence alſo to its inhabitants, | 


[1] See Ian us, Epiynanius, and particularly TzRTULLIAN's Five Books againſ 10 
Marcionites, with his Poem againſti Maxciox, and the Dialogue again the Marcioni tes, 4 
generally aſcribed to Ox1cen, See all TiL.LEMONT, Memoires, an 


1 


BEauS0BRE's Hiſtoire 


« who | 


— 


Manicheiſme, tom. ii. P · 69. 


Car. V. The State of LEARNING and PHILo80PHY, | 

ih A out of his forming hand, pure and incorrupt, endued with ſub- 
ho hereal bodies and ſpirits of a celeſtial nature. But when, in proceſs of 
„ the prince of darkneſs had enticed men to ſin, then the SuprxeME Gop 
en them to fall into ſluggiſh and groſs bodies, formed of corrupt 
« matter by the evil principle; he permitted alſo the depravation and diſorder 
6 which this malignant being introduced both into the natural and the moral 
FX ld deſigning, by this permiſſion, to puniſh the degeneracy and rebellion 


« of an apoſtate race; and hence proceeds the perpetual conflict between 


« deſcended from the upper regions, cloathed not with a real, but with a 
| « celeſtial and atrial body, and taught mankind to ſubdue that body of cor- 
F- ruption which they carry about with them in this mortal life; and, by 
« abſtinence, faſting, and contemplation, to diſengage themſelves from the ſervi- 
« tyde and dominion of that malignant matter, which chained down the ſoul 
« to low and ignoble purſuits. Thoſe, who hear the voice of this divine 
« jnſtructor, and ſubmit themſelves to his diſcipline, ſhall, after the diſſolution 
« of this terreſtrial body, mount up to the manſions of felicity, cloathed with 
« #thereal vehicles, or celeſtial bodies.” Such was the doctrine of BAR- 
2ESANES, who afterwards abandoned the chimerical part of this ſyſtem, and 
| returned to a better mind; though his ſect ſubſiſted a long time in Syria [o]. 
N. Tartan, by birth an Affyrian, and a diſciple of JusTiN martyr, is 
more diſtinguiſhed, by the ancient writers, on account of his genius and 
karning, and the exceſſive and incredible auſterity of his life and manners, 
than for any remarkable errors or opinions which he taught his followers. 
lt appears, however, from the teſtimony of credible writers; that TaTrian 


in a particular manner, the mortification of the body ; that he diſtinguiſhed 
| the creator of the world from the ſupreme being; denied the reality of 
CarrsT's body; and corrupted the Chriſtian religion with ſeveral other tenets 
of the oriental philoſophy. He had a great number of followers, who were, 
after him, called Tatianiſts [po], but were, nevertheleſs, more frequently 
diſtinguiſhed from other ſects by names relative to the auſterity of their 


conveniencies of life, and abſtained from wine with ſuch a rigorous obſtinacy, 
& to uſe nothing but water even at the celebration of the Lord's ſupper ; as 


celbacy and abſtinence, ſo they were called Encratites “, Hydroparaſtates +, 
ad Apotactites . Nee e 3 


el See the writers that give accounts of the ancient hereſies, as alſo EuskBIUs, Hi,. Eccleſ. 
ib. ir. cap. XXX. p. 151. ORIGEN. Dial. contra Marcionitas, I 3. p. 70. edit. Wetſtenii. 
Frid, STRUNz11, Hiſt. Bardeſanis, &c. BuausoBRE, Hiſt. ds Manich. vol. ii. p. 128. 

We have yet remaining of the writings of TaT1an, an Oration addreſſed to the Greeks. 
$ to his opinions, they may be gathered from CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Stromat. lib. iii. 
1 te, Epirnaklus, Hæreſ. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. OR1cGen. De eratiene, cap. xiii. p. 77. 
"i the Oxford edition. None, however, of the ancients have Written profeſedly concerning the 
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« reaſon and paſſion in the mind of man. It was on this account, that Jesus 


booked upon matter as the fountain of all evil, and therefore recommended, 


manners. For, as they rejected, with a ſort of horror, all the comforts and 


they macerated their bodies by continual faſtings, and lived a ſevere life of 


— — 


Tatian, 


* Or temperate, 
+ Or drinkers 


of Water. 


J Renouncers, 


TO o) i 


.Cx ur. I. X. Hitherto, we have only conſidered the doctrine of the Aſlatic G 


The peculiar 
ſentiments of the 
Egyptian Gno- 


ſtics. 


Baſfilides, 


Thoſe of the Egyptian branch differ from them in general in this, 


the former of which the Aſiatics preſerved unmixed in its original ſim 


principle of darkneſs, or the evil principle of the Perſians. 2. They ſuppoſed 


divided in their ſentiments on this head. 4. Their diſcipline, with reſpect ty 


; „ higheſt order. Theſe angels formed an heaven for their habitation, and 


days of the year. All theſe are under the empire of an omnipotent Lord, 


to Bas iL IDEs (who, though erroneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower of Ci R18T) 


: a - Y o 7 ? | | 0 
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onofticy 
blended into one mals the oriental philoſophy and the Egyptian cheoly” 
The Egyptian were, moreover, particularly diſtinguiſhed from A 
Gnoſtics, by the following difference in their religious ſyſtem, . 1 5 
though beſides the exiſtence of a deity, they maintained that alſo of an * 
matter, endued with life and motion, yet they did not acknowledge an ant 


that our Bleſſed Saviour was a compound of two perſons, of the man Fests 
and of CHRIST the ſon of God; that the divine nature entered into the man 
Jesvs, when he was baptized by Joan in the river Jordan, and departed from 
him when he was ſeized by the Jews. 3. They attributed to Currsr a real 
not an imaginary body; though it muſt be confeſſed, that they were much 


life and manners, was much leſs ſevere than that of the Aſiatic ſect, and 
7 in ſome points, to have been favourable to the corruption and paſſion, 
of men. e . | . 

XI. Bas1L1Des has generally obtained the firſt place among the Egyptian 
Gnoſtics. He acknowledged the exiſtence of one Supreme God, perfect 
* in goodneſs and wiſdom, who produced from his own ſubſtance ſeven 
de beings, o æons, of a moſt excellent nature. Two of theſe æons, called 
« Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power and wi/daom) engendered the angels of the 


e brought forth other angelic beings, of a nature ſomewhat inferior to their 
e own. Many other generations of angels followed theſe, new heavens were 
ce alſo created, until the number of angelic orders, and of their reſpective 
<« heavens, amounted to three hundred and fixty-frve, and thus equalled the 


* whom BAs1LIDES called Abraxas. This word (which was certainly in uſe 
among the Egyptians before his time) contains numeral letters to the amount 
of 365, and thereby expreſſes the number of heavens and angelic orders 
abovementioned [q].. © The inhabitants of the loweſt heavens, which touched 


[g] We have remaining a great number of gems, and receive more from Egypt from time to 
time, on which, beſide other figures of Egyptian taſte, we find the word ABraxas engraven, 
See, for this purpoſe, a work intitled, Macari Abraxas, ſeu de gemmis Baſilidians diſquiſitio 
which was publiſhed at Aztwwerp, with ſeveral improvements by Jo. CairLETuSs, in 4, 168). 
See alſo MonTraucon, Palzograph. Græc. lib. it. cap. viii. p. 177. All theſe” gems are ſup- 
poſed to come from BasiL1Des, and therefore bear his name. Moſt of them, however, contam 
the marks of a ſuperſtition too groſs to be attributed even to an Half-chriftian, and bear alſo 
emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is not, therefore, juſt to attribute them all 


but ſuch of them only as carry ſome mark of the Chriſtian doctrine and diſcipline. —There * 
doubt, but that the old Egyptian word ABRAR AS was appropriated to the governor or lordo 
the heavens, and that Bas1L1Dzs, having learned it from the philoſophy of his nation, retain 
it in his religious ſyſtem. See-BzsauzoBrE, Hift. du Manicheiſm, vol. ii. p. 51. and alſo Jo 
Baer. PassER1, in his Diſſert. de gemmis Bafilidianis, which makes a part of that oo 
work which he publiſhed at Florence 1750, De gemmis flelliferis, tom. ii. p. 221. See alſot , 
ſentiments of the learned JazLonsx1, concerning the ſignification of the word ABR AAN. 
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« life, 


« dowe 353. 
« empire over them. 


XII. Theſe angel 


6 upon 
« ceived 
6 creating an 
, -66 execution, n 
with which 


? 


v. The State of LIANNMIN Gad PHILosoPHY: 
the borders of the eternal, malignant, and ſelf-animated matter, con- 
the deſign of forming a world from that confuſed maſs, and of 

| This deſign was carried into 
and was approved by the SupREME Gop, who, to the animal 


only the inhabitants of this new world were at firſt en- 
d, added a reaſonable ſoul, giving, at the ſame time, to the angels, the 


order of beings to people it. 


ic beings, advanced to the government of the world 
« which they had created, fell, by degrees, from their original purity, and 
' « manifeſted ſoon the fatal marks of their depravity and corruption. They 
e not only endeavoured to efface in the minds of men the knowledge of 


CERT. II. 


The enormous 
errors of his 
ſyſtem, 


« the ſupreme being, that they might be worſhiped in his ſtead, but alſo 


te began 


« Jewiſh nation. 


to war againſt one another, with an ambitious view to enlarge, 
« every one, the bounds of his reſpective dominion, 
« and turbulent of all theſe angelic ſpirits, was that, which preſided over the 
ewiſt Hence the Supreme God, beholding with compaſſion the 


The moſt arrogant 


« miſerable ſtate of rational beings, who, groaned under the conteſts of theſe 


« jarring powers, ſent from heaven his ſon Nus, or CHR 1ST, the chief of the 
« cons, that, joined in a ſubſtantial union with the man Jzsvs, he might 
« reſtore the knowledge of the Supreme God, deſtroy the empire of thoſe 
« angelic natures which preſided over the world, and particularly that of the 
« arrogant leader of the Jewiſh people. The god of the Jews, alarmed at 
« this, ſent forth his miniſters to ſeize the man Jxsvs, and put him to death. 


They executed his commands, but their cruelty could not extend to ChRIST, 


« againſt whom their efforts were vain [J. 


Thoſe ſouls, who obey the pre- 


« cepts of the ſon of God, ſhall, after the diſſolution of their mortal frame, 


« aſcend to the father, while their bodies return to the corrupt maſs of matter 


« from whence they were formed. Diſobedient ſpirits, on the contrary, ſhall 


* paſs ſucceſſively into other bodies.“ | 
XIII. The doctrine of Bas1LtDes, in point of morals, i 
accounts of moſt ancient writers, was favourable to the luſts and paſſions of 


f we may credit the 


mankind, and permitted the practice of all forts of wickedneſs. But thoſe, 
whoſe teſtimonies are the moſt worthy of regard, give a quite different account 
of this teacher, and repreſent him as recommending the practice of virtue and 


they are delivered in a diſſertation inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the Miſcell, Ls1es. Nova. 
Pas3tR1Vs affirms, that none of theſe gems relate to BAS1L Ip ES, but that they concern only 


magicians, i. e. ſorcerers, fortune-tellers, and ſuch like adventurers. 


Here, however, this 


learned man ſeems to go too far, ſince he himſelf acknowledges (pag. 225.) that he had fome- 
times found, on theſe gems, weſliges of the errors of BasILiDes. Theſe famous monuments ſtand 


erudition, 


jet in need 


N 


« 


of an interpreter, but of ſuch a one as can join circumſpection to diligence and 


The moral! 
doctrine of Baſi- 


lides, 


Le] Many: of the ancients have, upon the authority of Inznzvs, accuſed Bas1L1DEs of 


ls ſtead... But this accuſation 18 
mentar. de rebus Chriſtian. 
LIDES conſidered the divi 

x: It may 
lere unj ultly attributed to 
Vor, I. 


their maſter. 


deus the reality of Cuxisr's body, and of maintaining that S1mon the Cyrenian w. s crucified 
wh entirely groundleſs, as may be ſeen by conſulting the Com- 
ante Conflant. p. 354, &c. & c. where it is demonſtrated, that Bas1- 
ne Saviour as compounded of the man Jesvs, and CHRIS Tr the ſon of 
be indeed, that ſome of the diſciples of Ba5s1L1Dss entertained the opinion that is 


piety 


wy | 
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Carpoecrates. 


The Internal H1sT ORY of the Cur CH. 


piety in the ſtrongeſt manner, and as having condemned not only the * 
commiſſion of iniquity, but even every inward propenſity of the mind N 
vitious conduct. It is true, there were, in his precepts relating to the condus 
of life, ſome things which gave great offence to all true Chriſtians, For h 
affirmed it to be lawful for them to conceal their religion, to deny Cn, 
when their lives were in danger, and fo partake of the feaſts ; 


v 5 | of the Gentiles 
that were inſtituted in conſequence of the ſacrifices offered to idols, He 


endeavoured alſo to diminiſh the glory of thoſe who ſuffered martyrdom for 
the cauſe of CHRIST, impiouſly maintained, that they were more heinols 
ſinners than others, and that their ſufferings were to be looked upon as x 
puniſhment inflicted upon them by the divine juſtice. Though he was led 
into this enormous error, by an abſurd notion that all the calamities of this" 
life were of a penal nature, and that men never ſuffered but in conſequence of 
their iniquities, yet this rendered his principles greatly ſuſpected, and the 
Irregular lives of ſome of his diſciples ſeemed to juſtify the unfavourable 
opinion that was entertained concerning their maſter [5s]. : 
XIV. But whatever may be ſaid of BasiL1ps, it is certain, that he was 


Parr ; 


far ſurpaſſed in impiety by CAR PO RATES, who was alſo of Alexandria, and 


who carried the Gnoftic blaſphemies to a more enormous degree of extrava- 


gance, than they had ever been brought by any of that ſect. His philoſo- 


phical tenets agree, in general, with thoſe of the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He 


acknowledged the exiſtence of a SupREME Gop, and of the wons derived 


from him by ſucceſſive generations. He maintained the eternity of a corrupt 


matter, and the creation of the world from thence by angelic powers, as alſo the 


divine origin of ſauls unhappily impriſoned in mortal bodies, c. But 
beſide theſe, he propagated other ſentiments and maxims of a horrid kind, 
He aſſerted that Jzsus was born of Joszen and Maxy, according to the 
ordinary courſe of nature, and was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind by 
nothing but his ſuperior fortitude and greatneſs of ſoul. His doctrine allo, 
with reſpect to practice, was licentious in the higheſt degree; for he not only 
allowed his diſciples a full liberty to ſin, but recommended to them a vitious | 
courſe of life, as a matter both of obligation and neceſſity, aſſerting, that 
eternal ſalvation was only attainable by thoſe who had committed all forts 
of crimes, and had daringly filled up the meaſure of iniquity. It is almoſt 
incredible, that one who maintained the exiſtence of a ſupreme being, who 
acknowledged Cur1sT as the Saviour of mankind, could entertain ſuch 
monſtrous opinions as theſe. One would infer, indeed, from certain tenets 
of CarpocRaTEs, that he adopted the common doctrine of the Gnoſtics 
concerning ChRIS, and acknowledged alſo the laws which this divine Saviour 

impoſed upon his diſciples. But notwithſtanding this, it 1s beyond all doubt, 
that the precepts and opinions of this Gnoſtic are full of impiety; ſince he 
held that luſts and paſſions, being implanted in our nature by God himſelf, 
were conſequently void of guilt, and had nothing criminal in them ; that al 
actions were indifferent in their own nature, and were rendered good or evil 


[5] For a further account of Ba SILIDES, the reader may conſult Ren, MasSVET), Diſert. 


only 


in Ireneum, and BxausoBRE, Hift, du Manicheiſme, vol, ii. P. S. 


_ The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, 


E als by the opinions of men, or by the laws of the ſtate; that it was the will 


| of God, that all things ſhould be poſſeſſed in common, the female ſex not 
l cepted, but that human laws, by an arbitrary tyranny, branded thoſe as 
3 and adulterers, who only uſed their natural rights. It is eaſy to 
NETS that, by theſe tenets, all the principles of virtue were deſtroyed, and 
I Joor opened to the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs, and to the moſt profligate 
and enormous wickednels []. 


XV. VALENTINE, Who was likewiſe an Egyptian by birth, was eminently 


| of conſiſtence and vigour in the iſle of Cyprus, and ſpred itſelf through Ala, 
| Afric, and Europe, with an amazing rapidity. The principles of VALENTINE 
were, generally ſpeaking, the ſame with thoſe of the Gnoſtics, whoſe name 
he aſſumed, yet in many things he entertained opinions that were particular 
to himſelf, ** He placed, for inſtance, in the pleroma (fo the Gnoſtics called 
« the habitation of the deity) thirty ons, of which the one half were male, 
and the other female. To theſe he added four others, which were of 


« the Holy Ghoſt, and Jesus. The youngeſt of the æons, called Sophia (i. e. 
| « wiſdom) conceived an ardent deſire of comprehending the nature of the 
| «& SuprEME BEING, and, by the force of this propenſity, brought forth a 
daughter, named Achamoth. Achamoth, being exiled from the pleroma, fell 


« tain arrangement; and, by the aſſiſtance of IJEsus, produced the demiurge, 
| © the lord and creator of all things: This demiurge ſeparated the ſubtle or 
| © animal matter from that of the groſſer, or more terreſtrial kind; out of the 

« former he created the ſuperior world, or the viſible heavens; and out of 
« the latter he formed the inferior world, or this terraqueous globe. He 
Lalſo made man, in whoſe compoſition the ſubtle and alſo the groſſer matter 


© femiurge, added to theſe two ſubſtances, of which the human race was 
| © formed, a ſpiritual and celeſtial ſubſtance.” This is the ſum of that intricate 
| and tedious fable, that the extravagant brain of VALENTINE impoſed upon 


| that, though he explained the origin of the world and of the human race in a 
more ſubtle manner than the other Gnoſtics, yet he did not differ from them 
in reality, His imagination was more wild and inventive than that of his 


| than gnoſticiſm, ſet out with ſome ſupernumerary fringes, as will further ap- 
pear from what follows. | 5 1 3 
2 XVI. «The creator of this world, according to VALENTINE, arrived, 
6 degrees, to that pitch of arrogance, that he either imagined himſelf to be 
: God alone, or, at leaft, was defirous that mankind ſhould conſider him as 
: ſuch, For this purpoſe, he ſent forth prophets to the Jewiſh nation to 
declare his claim to the honour that is due to the ſupreme being, and in 


lie] See IX ER. Contra Here/. ch. xxv. CLEMENS ALEX. Srromata, lib. i, p. 511. 
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diſtinguiſhed from all his brethren by the extent of his fame, and the multi- 
| rude of his followers. His ſect, which took riſe at Rome, grew up to a ſtate 


« neither ſex, viz. Horus, who guarded the borders of the pleroma, ChRIST, 


| « down into the rude and undigeſted maſs of matter, to which ſhe gave a cer- 


the world for a ſyſtem of religious philoſophy ; and from this it appears, 


| brethren, and this is manifeſt in the whole of his doctrine, which is no more 


Valentine, 


* mere both united, and that in equal portions ; but Achamoth, the mother of 


His idledreams, 
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- © verſe immediately ſet themſelves to imitate his ambition. 


\ 
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« this alſo the other angels that preſide over the different parts of the 10 
To chaſtiſe chi. 

& lawleſs arrogance of demiurge, and to illuminate the minds of rational "Gp 
„with the knowledge of the true and ſupreme deity, CarisT appeared I 
earth; compoſed of an animal and ſpiritual ſubſtance, and cloathed, more. 
< over, with an aerial body. This Redeemer, in deſcending upon earth, paſſed 
through the womb of Max, as the pure water flows through the untainted 


conduit. Jzsvs, one of the ſupreme æons, was ſubſtantially united to him, 


hen he was baptized by Jonx in the waters of Jordan. The creator of 
* this world, when he perceived that the foundations of his empire were 
* ſhaken by this divine man, cauſed him to be apprehended and nailed to the 
* croſs. But before CnrisT ſubmitted to this puniſhment, not only Jesvs 
the ſon of God, but alſo the rational ſoul of CHRIS aſcended up on high, 


* fo that only the animal ſoul and the etherial body ſuffered. crucifixion, 


* Thoſe, who, abandoning the ſervice of falſe deities and the worſhip of the 


God of the Jews, live according to the precepts of CHRIST, and ſubmit the 


animal and ſenſual foul to the diſcipline of reaſon, ſhall be truly happy: 
5 their rational and alſo their ſenſual fouls ſhall aſcend to thoſe glorious ſeats 
& of bliſs which border on the pleroma ; and when all the parts of the divine 
5 nature, or all fouls are purified thoroughly and ſeparated from matter, then 
<< a raging fire, let looſe | wa its priſon, ſhall ſpred its flames throughout the | 
b univerſe, and diſſolve the frame of this corporeal world.“ Such is the 
doctrine of VALENTINE and the Gnoſtics ; ſuch alſo are the tenets of the 
oriental philoſophy, and they may be ſummed up in the following pro- 
poſitions .: This world is a compound of good and evil, Whatever is good in it, 


Comes down from the Supreme God, the father of lights, and to him it ſhall return: 


Various ſets of 


the Valentinians, 
The greater 5 


and then the world ſhall be entirely deſtroyed [u]. ny 
XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the ſect of the Valentinians was 
divided into many/ branches. One of theſe was the ſect of the Ptolemaites, 
ſo called from their chief Ptolemy, who differed, in opinion, from his maſter 
VALENTINE, with reſpect both to the number and nature of the .. 


Another of theſe-was the {e& of the Secundians, whoſe chief SzcunDus, one 


0 
6 
— 
. 


of the principal followers of VaLenTiNE, maintained the doctrine of two 
eternal principles, viz. light and darkneſs, from whence aroſe the good and 
the evil that are obſervable in the univerſe. From the ſame, ſource aroſe the 


[+] It is proper to obſerve, for the information of thoſe who defire a more copious _ 
of the Valentinian hereſy, that almoſt all the ancient writers have written upon this "_ 
eſpecially IN Rus, Libro primo contra Hæreſ. TERTVILI A, ina particular treatiſe upon! : 
matter; CLEMENS ALEX. &c. Among the moderns ſee Jo. Fx ANC. BuDD AUS, e 
herefi Valentiniana, in his introduction to his hiſtory of the Hebrew philoſophers, ee 1 
ſertation gave occaſion to many diſputes concerning the origin of this hereſy. Some 1 5 
moderns have endeavoured to reconcile, with reaſon, this obſcure and abſurd doctrine of yo i 
lentinians. See, for this purpoſe, the following authors: SoUvERAIN Platoniſine devo 


ch. viii, p. 68. Caur. ViTRINGa, Obferv. Sacr. lib. i. cap. ij. p. 131. BEAUSOBRD 


Hifloire du Manicheifme, p. 548. Jac. BAs NA GE, Hift. des Juifs, tom. iii. p. 729. f. 12 
Favvpirt, Eclairciſſemens ſur ] Hiſt. Ecclefiaftl. des deux premiers Siecles. How vain all ſue atter 
deavours are, might eaſily be ſhewn; nay, VaLenTINE himſelf has determined the matte? 


by acknowledging that his doctrine is abſolutely and entirely different from that of other cu 


e State of LEARNING and PAILoSsO PHV. 


Cub. V. 
as alſo that of the 
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dg of Hex AEON, from whoſe or CLzMens and Okxiozx have made C EVT. II. 
a 0 


rcoſians, whoſe leaders Mark and 


| many 


Corosaxsus added many abſurd fictions to thoſe of VaLEnTINE ; though | 

| it js certain, at the ſame time, that many errors were attributed to them, 
«hich they did not maintain []. I omit the mention of ſome other ſects, 
| © which the Valentinian hereſy is ſaid to have given riſe, Whether, in 
y all ſprung from this ſource, is a queſtion of a very doubtful 


| reality, the 


Find, eſpecially if we conſider the errors into which the ancients have fallen, 
in tracing out the origin of the various ſects that divided the church [x J. 


XVIII. It is not neceſſary to take any particular notice of the more obſcure The left con3 
and leſs conſiderable of the Gnoſtic ſects, of which the ancient writers fdcrablc. 


ſcarcely mention any thing but the name, and one or two of their diſtin- 
| oviſhing tenets. Such were the Adamites, who are faid to have profeſſed an 
exact imitation of the primitive tate of innocence; the Cainites, who treated 

as ſaints with the utmoſt marks of admiration and reſpe&, Cain, Cor an, 
| DaTtaan, the inhabitants of Sopou, and even the traitor Judas. Such alſo 
were the Abelites, who contracted the bonds of matrimony, but neglected to 
fulfil its principal end, even the procreation of offspring; the Sethites, who 
| honoured SETH in a particular manner, and looked upon him as the ſame 
perſon with CHRIST 3 the Florinians, who had FLorinus and BasTvs for 
| their chiefs [y], and ſeveral others. It is highly probable, that the ancient 
| doftors, deceived by the variety of names that diſtinguiſhed the heretics, may 


| with too much precipitation have divided one ſect into many; nay, it may be 


| further queſtioned, wherher they have, at all times, repreſented accurately the 
| nature and true meaning of ſeveral opinions concerning which they have 
written. Ty WET 9 | 


XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridiculous ſort of heretics, who Ophites, — 


had for their leader a man called Evynr ares, deſerve not the loweſt place 
among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. This ſect, which had its origin among the 
| Jews, was of a more ancient date than the Chriſtian religion. A part of its 

followers embraced the goſpel, while the other retained their primitive 
ſuperſtition, and from hence aroſe the diviſion of the Ophites into Chriſtian 
| and Anti-chriſtian, The Chriſtian Ophites entertained almoſt the ſame 

fantaſtic opinions, that were held by the other Egyptian Gnoſtics, concerning 
| the ons, the eternal matter, the creation of the world in oppoſition to the will of 


((w) Maxx did not certainly entertain all the opinions that are attributed to him. Thoſe 


owever, which we are certain that he adopted, are ſufficient to convince us that he was out of 

bis ſenſes, He maintained, among other crude fancies, that the plenitude and perfection of truth 
relided in the Greek alphabet; and alleges that, as the reaſon why JesuUs CHRIS was called the 

Alpha and the Omega. HA | * g | 

(x] Concerning theſe ſects, the reader will find ſomething fuller in Ia EN us, and the other 

cent writers; and a yet more learned and ſatisfactory account in Gr ar s's Spicileium Patr. 


Wa 92. p. 69. 82. There is an ample account of the Marcoſians in IX EN us, Contr. 
Her. lib. 1. cap. xiv. p. 70. | | 

0) Here Dr. Mosn EIM h 
theſe two heretics ; 


celebrated the paſſo 


maintained the 


OY 


as fallen into a flight inaccuracy in confounding the opinions of 
ſince it is certain, that BLasTvus was for reſtoring the Jewiſh religion, and 
ver on the fourteenth day; whereas FLOIxUS was a Valentinian, and 
doctrine of the tao principles, with other Gnoſtic errors.] X 


God, 


Cam r. I 


| Monarchians 
and Patropaſſians. 


Theodotus, 
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I. God, the rulers of the ſeven planets that preſided over this world, the gran 
— of demiurge, and alſo concerning CHRIS united to the man I Esus, in Ret 
deſtroy the empire of this uſurper. But, beſides theſe, they maintained . 
following particular tenet, from whence alſo they received the name ob Ophi g 
viz. © That the ſerpent, by which our firſt parents were deceived 2 
either CHRIST himſelf, or /ophia, concealed under the form of that mimi; 
and in conſequence of this opinion, they are ſaid to have nouriſhed a certain 
number of ſerpents, which they looked upon as facred, and to which the 
offered a fort of worſhip, a ſubordinate kind of divine honours. It was 4 

difficult matter for thoſe, who made a diſtinction between the ſupreme bein 
and the creator of the world, and who looked upon every thing as divine 
which was in oppoſition to demiurge, to fall into theſe extravagant notions, 25 
XX. The ſchiſms and commotions that aroſe in the church, from a mixture 
of the Oriental and Egyptian philoſophy with the Chriſtian religion, were, in 
the ſecond century, increaſed by thoſe Grecian philoſophers who embraced the 
doctrine of CHRIST. The Chriſtian doctrine, concerning the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, and the two natures united in our Bleſſed Saviour, were, by ng 
means, reconcileable with the tenets of the ſages and doctors of Greece, who 
therefore endeavoured to explain them in ſuch a manner as to render them 
comprehenſible. PRAaxEas, a man of genius and learning, began to pro- 
pagate theſe explications at Rome, and was ſeverely perſecuted for the errors 
they contained. He denied any real diſtinction between the Father, Son, and 
Hoh Ghoſt, and maintained that the Father, ſole creator of all things, had 
united to himſelf the human nature of ChRIS T. Hence his followers were 

called Monarchians, becauſe of their denying a plurality of perſons in the 
_ deity ; and alſo Patropaſſians, becauſe, according to TER TULLIAN's account, 
they believed that the FarRHER was ſo intimately united with the man 
Cari1sT, his ſon, that he ſuffered with him the anguiſh of an afflicted life, 
and the torments of an ignominious death. However ready many may have 
been to embrace this erroneous doctrine, it does not however appear, that this 
ſect formed to themſelves a ſeparate place of worſhip, or removed themſelves 
from the ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians [z]. © 

XXI. An opinion highly reſembling that now mentioned was, about the 
ſame time, profeſſed at Rome by TRHEODOT Us, who, though a tanner, was a 
man of profound learning, and alſo by AxTEMAs, or ARTEMON, from whom 
the ſect of the Artemonites derived their origin. The accounts given of thele 
two perſons, by the ancient writers, are not only few in number, but are allo 
extremely ambiguous and obſcure. Their ſentiments, however, as far as 
they can be collected from the beſt records, amount to this; That at the 
« birth of the man CnRisT, a certain divine energy, or portion of the divine 
« nature (and not the perſon of the father as PR Ax EAS imagined) united 
“ jtſelf to him.” FA 5 Ng 205 05 OP 
It is impoſlible to decide with any degree of certainty, which of the two 

was the moſt ancient; Txzoporus, or ARTEMON 3 as alſo whether they 


[x] TexTULLIANi Lib, contra Praxeam; as alſo PETA WESSELINGH! Probabilia, cap. xx 


Pe 253: | = both 


e v. The State , Lx ARB ord PuIHose rv. 


dl. is certain, and that is, that the diſciples of both applied the dictates of 
IJ ar and even the ſcience of geometry, to the explication of the 
; | P Nx f rine. | | * 5 | DE ES 
3 _ l. A lie attachment to the dictates of a preſumptuous philoſophy, 
= Sond HERMOGENES, a painter by profeſſion, to abandon the doctrine of 
Y Chriſtianity concerning the origin of the world, and the nature of the ſoul, 
3 and thus to raiſe new troubles in the church. Regarding matter as the foun- 
An of all evil, he could not perſuade himſelf that God had created it from 
2 2 by an almighty act of his will; and therefore he maintained, that 
| the world, with whatever it contains, as alſo the ſouls of men, and other 
ſoirits, were formed by the deity from an uncreated and eternal maſs of cor- 
— matter. In this doctrine there were many intricate things, and it mani- 

feſtly jarred with the opinions commonly received among Chriſtians relative 
do that difficult and almoſt unſearchable ſubject. How HERMOOGENES ex- 
© plained thoſe doctrines of Chriſtianity, which oppoſed his ſyſtem, neither 


| TzxTULLIAN, Who refuted it, nor any of the ancient writers inform us [a]. 


juſtly regarded as the offspring of philoſophy. But they were ſucceeded by He. 
one in which ignorance reigned, and which was the mortal enemy of philo- 


any capacity or ſtrength of judgment, and who lived in a Phrygian village, 
| called Pepuza. This weak man was fooliſh and extravagant enough to take 
i into his head, that he was the paraclete, or comforter [O], which the divine 


[a] There is yet extant a book written by TER TuLL1an againſt Hermocexes, in which 


the opinions of the latter, concerning Matter and the origin of the world, are warmly oppoſed. 


We have loſt another work of the ſame author, in which herefuted the notion of HERO GEN EA 
concerning the Soul. 5 


(b] Thoſeare undoubtedly miſtaken, who have aſſerted that Mor Ax us gave himſelf out for the 
| HoGheft. However weak he may have been in point of capacity, he was not fool enough to puſh 
his pretenſions ſo far. Neither have they, who inform us that MoxTaxus pretended to have re- 
| ceived from above the ſame ſpirit, or paraclete, which formerly animated the apoſtles, interpreted 
| with accuracy the meaning of this heretic. It is, therefore, neceſſary to obſerve here, that Mox- 
| Taxus made a diſtinction between the paraclete, promiſed by CRHAISsT to his apoſtles, and the 
| Holy Spirit, that was ſhed upon them on the day of pentecoſt, and underſtood, by the former, a 
divine teacher pointed out by CarisT under the name of paraclete, or comforter, who was to 
perfect the goſpel by the addition of ſome doctrines omitted by our Saviour, and to caſt a full 
light upon others which were expreſſed in an obſcure and imperfect manner, though for wiſe 
realons which ſubſiſted during the miniſtry of CyRisT, and, indeed, Mon r AN us was not the 

only perſon that made this diſtinction. Other Chriſtian doctors were of opinion, that the para · 


te, promiſed by Jesus to his diſciples, was a divine ambaſſador, entirely diſtin from the 
| Holy Ghoſt, which was 


ſhed upon the apoſtles. In the third century, Manes interpreted the 
promiſe of CHRIST in this manner. He pretended moreover, that he himſelf was the paraclete; 
and that, in his perſon, the prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that Manower enters 
uned the ſame notion, and applied to himſelf the prediction of CnxIs r, concerning the coming 
of the paraclete. It was, therefore, this divine meſſenger that MonTarvs pretended to be, and 
not the Holy Ghoſt. This will appear, with the utmoſt evidence, to thoſe who read with 
N che account given of this matter by TeRTULL1an, who was the moſt famous of all the 
"ples of Mon ran vs, and the moſt perfectly acquainted with every point of his doctrine. 


- + 
Saviour, 


; both taught the fame doctrine, or differed in their opinions. One thing, in- Cz xx. II 


Hermogenes. 


XXIII. Theſe ſects, which we have now been paſſing in review, may be The illiterate 


ſophy and letters. It was formed by MonTanvs, an obſcure man, without Montanus. 


Ce 22 I. 


* 2 
V 


The ſueceſs of 
Montanus, and 


| his doctrine, 


touch that was to bring them to perfection. He was of opinion, that Cx! 
and his apoſtles made, in their precepts, many allowances to the 


* 
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Saviour, at his departure from the earth, promiſed to ſend. to his diſciol 
lead them to all truth. He made no attempts upon the peculiar dodrines g 
Chriſtianity, but only declared, that he was ſent with a divine commiſton u 


give, to the moral precepts delivered by CnhRIs r and his apoſtles, the finiſhino 
0 


ST 


infirmiti 
thoſe among whom they lived, and that this condeſcending indulgence we 


dered their ſyſtem of moral laws imperfect and incomplete. He therefore 
added to the laws of the goſpel many auſtere deciſions; inculcated the neceſ. 


ſity of multiplying faſts; prohibited ſecond marriages as unlawful ; maintaine; 


that the church ſhould refuſe abſolution to thoſe who had fallen into the com- 
miſſion of enormous ſins; and condemned all care of the body, eſpecially al 
nicety in dreſs, and all female ornaments. The exceſſive auſterity of this 
ignorant fanatic did not ſtop here; he ſhewed the ſame averſion to the nobleſt 
employments of the mind, that he did to the innocent enjoyments of life. 
and gave it as his opinion, that philoſophy, arts, and whatever favoured of 
polite literature ſhould be mercileſly baniſhed from the Chriſtian church. He 
looked upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of a moſt heinous tranſgreſſion, who 
ſaved their lives, by flight, from the perſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them, 


by money, from the hands of their cruel and mercenary judges. I might 


mention many other precepts of the ſame teacher, equal to theſe in ſeverity 
and rigour. 8 Le 8 
XXIV. It was impoſſible to ſuffer, within the bounds of the church, an 
enthuſiaſt, who gave himſelf out for a teacher, whoſe precepts were ſuperior 
in ſanctity to thoſe of CarisT himſelf, and who impoſed his auſtere diſci- 
pline upon Chriſtians, as enjoined, by a divine authority, and dictated by the 
oracle of celeſtial wiſdom, which ſpoke to the world through him. Belides, 
his diſmal predictions concerning the diſaſters that were to happen in the 
empire, and the approaching deſtruction of the Roman republic were every 
way proper to render him obnoxious to the governing powers, and allo to 
excite their reſentment againſt the church, which nouriſhed ſuch an inaufpi- 
cious prophet in its boſom. MonTanvus therefore, firſt by a decree of cet. 
tain aſſemblies, and afterwards by the unanimous voice of the whole church, 
was ſolemnly ſeparated from the body of the faithful. It is, however, certain 
that the very ſeverity of his doctrines gained him the eſteem and confidence cf 
many, who were far from being of the loweſt order. The moſt eminem 
among theſe were PRISCILLA and Max1MILLa, ladies more remarkable i 
their opulence, than for their virtue, and who fell with a high degree 


warmth and zeal into the viſions of their fanatical chief; propheſied like him, 


and imitated the pretended paraclete in all the variety of his extravagance and 
folly. Hence it became an eaſy matter for MonTanus to erect a nen 
church, which was alſo, in effect, firſt eſtabliſhed at Pepuza, a town 1 


Pbrygia, and afterwards ſpred abroad through Aa, Afric, and a part of 


Europe. The moſt eminent and learned of all the followers of this rig 


enthuſiaſt was TERTULLIAN, a man of great learning and genius, bes 


{ | 
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-atiments of MonTAnus, and maintaining his cauſe with fortitude and even 


auſtere and melancholy natural temper. This great man, by adopting the Ce + 


yehemence; — multitude of books written upon that occaſion, has ſhown to 
the world a mortifying ſpectacle of the deviations of which human nature is 


Y capable, even in thoſe, in whom it ſeems to have approached the neareft to 
perfection LJ. 1 | 


Je For an account of the Montaniſts, ſee Eusgn. Eccl. Hiſtory, book v. ch. xvi. and in 
reral all the writers ancient and modern (eſpecially TzxxTULLIANn) who have profeſſedly 
uritten concerning the ſects of the early ages. The learned Mr. Tuxornilus Wernsbore 
publiſhed at Dantzick in the year 1751, a moſt ingenious expoſition of whatever regards the 
{e& of the Montaniſts, under the following title, Commentatio de Montaniſtis dæculi ſecundi, vulgo 
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THIRD CENTURY. 


Cant, III. 


ne mad 


The rights and 
immunities of 
the Chriſtians 
_acrealed, 


and connivance o 


I, 


from having an averſion to their religion. 


PART I. 
The External His Tory of the Cue. 


6, SWSPOERTS 
Which contains the proſperous events that happened to the church during 
Pm: _——_—— _ 


HAT the Chriſtians ſuffered, in this century, calamities and in. 
Juries of the moſt dreadful kind, is a matter that admits of no 
debate; nor was there, indeed, any period in which they were not 
expoſed to perpetual dangers. For not to mention the fury of the people ſet 
in motion, ſo often, by the craft and zeal of their licentious prieſts, the evil 
came from a higher ſource; the prætors and magiſtrates, notwithſtanding 
the ancient laws of the emperors in favour of the Chriſtians, had it in their 
power to purſue them with all forts of vexations, as often as avarice, cruelty, 
or ſuperſtition rouſed up the infernal ſpirit of perſecution in their breaſts 
At the ſame time it is certain, that the rights and privileges of the Chriſtian 
were multiplied, in this century, much more than many are apt to imagine. 
In the army, at the court, and, indeed, in all the orders of the nation, there 
was a conſiderable number of Chriſtians, who lived entirely unmoleſted; 
and what is ſtill more, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was no obſtacle to 
ublic preferment under moſt of the emperors that reigned in this century. 
It is alſo certain, that the Chriſtians had, in many places, houſes where they 
aſſembled for the * rpoſes of divine worſhip, and that, with the knowledge 
the emperors and ee ea And though it be mor 
than probable, that this liberty was, upon many occaſions, and even for the 
moſt part, purchaſed at a high rate; yet it is manifeſt, that ſome of the 
emperors were very favourably inclined towards the Chriſtians, and were far 


U. CanAcALLA, the ſon of Sgvsrus, was proclaimed emperor in the 
year 2011, and, during the ſix years of his government, he neither oppreſſ 
the Chriſtians himſelf, nor permitted any others to treat them with cruelty.0 
injuſtice, HxLIOOABAL us alſo, though in other reſpects the moſt ine 

On 
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of all princes {a}, and, perhaps, the moſt odious of all mortals, ſhewed no Cer, III. 
marks of bitterneſs or averſion to the diſciples of Ixsuvs. His ſucceſſor, ————— 
vox SEVERUS, who was a prince diſtinguiſhed by a noble aſſemblage of _ The bulge 
llent and illuſtrious virtues, did not, indeed, abrogate the laws that Gone 
12d been enacted againſt the Chriſtians; and this is the reaſon why we have ſome =» 
examples: of martyrdom under his adminiſtration, It is nevertheleſs certain. 
that he ſhewed, in many ways, and upon every occaſion that was offered him, 
| themoſt undoubted-marks of benignity and favour z nay, he is ſaid to have gone 
ſo far as to pay a certain ſort of worſhip to the divine author of our religion [ö]. 
This his favourable inclination towards the Chriſtians was probably owing, 
at firſt, to the inſtructions and counſels of his mother JuL1a Mamma a, for 
| whom he had a high degree of love and veneration. JuL1a had very favour- 
able ſentiments of the Chriſtian religion; and, being once at Antioch, ſent for 
me famous Or1oen from Axanaria, in order to enjoy the pleaſure and al- 
| vantage of his converfation and inſtructions. Thoſe who aſſert that JuLta, 
and her fon ALEXANDER, embraced the Chriſtian religion, are, by no means, 
furniſhed with unexceptionable teſtimonies to confirm this fact; though we 
may affirm, with confidence, that this virtuous prince looked upon Chriſtianity 
as meriting, beyond all other religions, toleration and favour from the ſtate, 
and conſidered its author as worthy of a place among thoſe who have been 
— by their ſublime virtues, and honoured with a commiſſion from 
above [c]. 5 A 23 14 5 
III. Under GoRDIANH the Chriſtians lived in tranquillity. His ſucceſſors Other emperon 
be Pulis, father and ſon, proved ſo favourable and even friendly to chem, Chridun, the 
that theſe two — pur cm. in the opinion of many, for Chriſtians; and, 
indeed, the arguments alleged to prove that they embraced, though in a ſecret 
and clandeftine manner, the religion of Jz$sus, ſeem to have a thigh degree of 
weight, and render this fact extremely probable, But as theſe arguments are Quettion con. 
oppoſed by others T ſpecious, that famous queſtion, relating to the dan os de cn. 
religion of PrtLIp the Arabian, and his ſon, my be left undecided [d]. peror Philip, 
Neither fide offers reaſons ſo victorious and unanſwerable, as to produce a full 
and complete conviction ; and this is therefore one of thoſe many caſes, where 
ſuſpenſion of judgment is both allowable and wiſe. With reſpect to Gal. 


| 0 Laurzibius % Elagabali, e. iii. 1 _ | 
[6] Laurzip. De Vita Severi, cap. xxix, p. 930. Vide Caror. Hans. Zermcunr, 
Dif. ds Chrifs ab Alexandre in larario cult, quz extat in Miſcellan, Lig/, nov. tom. ill. p. 42. 
le] Vide Farb. Sraunzutt, Dif. de Luci, Britonum Regir, ulis Mamma, ot Philippor 
conver flonibu;, tom. il, Opp. p. 400. Item, Paul. JanLonsxi, Dif, de Alexandre &. 
ſaerir Chriftianis per Gnoſfticos initiate, in Miſce/lan, Lipſ. movit, tom. iv. p. 56. 
(0, The authors of the univerſal hiſtory have determined the queſtion which Dr. Mosu 811 
| leaves here undecided, and they think It may be affirmed, that Piurr and his Ton-embraced 
' the goſpel, fince that opinion in built upon ſuch Rable authority us thut of rns, 
cunrios Trou, Dionvs ius of Alexandria, Zonax As, Niezr nove, CEphenus, RVPPINUS, 
 YYNCBLLUS, ORO31Us, JORNANDBS, AMMIANUS MAR CELLINUY, the learned cardinal Bona. 
mezurive Ln Neis, HugTivs, and'others, Dr. Moshe fu refers his readers, for an 
count of this matter, to the following writers: Sraungiu. De Chrifliariſho Philigp, tom. f. 
175 b. 400. EuTAZTI Ine Hifloriguer ſur le Chriſtianifme d / Emperour 998 par . De 
ray Manuacnn Origins, e Antige, Chrifliane, tom, li. P. 252. Coufer Fi. De 
„ Evan. &e. P. 252 ] 4 * | „„ 
| | ; R 2 _ LIENVS) 
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nur. III. IIENus, and ſome other emperors of this century, if they did not Profeſſeq| 
— fayour the progreſs of Chriſtianity, yet neither did they oppreſs its followers, 


nor retard its advancement. 


-The number of IV. This clemency and benevolence, which the followers of Jzsvs ex, 
Chriſtians en- . 


puns rienced from great men, and, eſpecially, from thoſe of imperial dignity, mug 
be placed, without doubt, among thoſe human means, that contributed to 
multiply the number of Chriſtians, and to enlarge the bounds of the church 

The cauſes Other cauſes, however, both divine and human, muſt be added here to render 
. * complete and ſatisfactory account of this matter. Among the cauſe; 


which belong to the firſt of theſe claſſes, we do not only reckon the intrinſie 

force of celeſtial truth, and the piety and fortitude of thoſe who declared it to 

the world, but alſo that eſpecial and inter paſing providence, which, by dream 

and viſions, preſented to the minds of many, who were either inattentive to 

the Chriſtian doctrine, or its profeſſed enemies, touched their hearts with a 
conviction of the truth, and a ſenſe of its importance, and engaged them, 

without delay, to profeſs themſelves the diſciples of CHRIST [e]. To thi 

may alſo be added, the healing of diſeaſes, and other miracles, which many 

. Chriſtians were yet enabled to perform by invoking the name of the divine 

Saviour [F J. The number of miracles was, however, much leſs in this than 

in the preceding century; nor muſt this alteration, be attributed only to the 

divine wiſdom, which rendered miraculous interpoſitions leſs frequent in pro- 

portion as they became leſs neceſſary, but alſo to his juſtice, which was pro- 

* + * * *voked to diminiſh the frequency of gifts, 'which ſome did not ſcruple to per- 
e,, - Ar ww menennaey ée ę ¶ ¶» 8 
Partiy human. V. If we turn our view to the human means that contributed, at this time, 
to multiply the numbers of Chriſtians, and to extend the limits of the church, 
we ſhall find a great variety of cauſes uniting theirin fluence, and contributing 
I Jointly to this happy purpoſe. Among theſe muſt be reckoned the tranſlations 
pf the ſacred writings into various languages, the zeal and labours of Orca 
nin ſpreading. abroad copies of them every where, and the different works that 

vere publiſhed, by learned and pious men, in defence of the goſpel. We 

may add allo to this, that the acts of beneficence and liberality, performed 

by the Chriſtians, even towards thoſe whoſe religious principles they abhorreg, 

had a great influence in attracting the eſteem and removing the prejudices of 

many, who were thus prepared for examining, with candor, the Chriſtian 

* doctrine, and, conſequently, for receiving its divine light. The worſhipers 

«of the Pagan deities muſt have. been deſtitute of every generous affection, of 

every humane feeling, if the view of that boundleſs charity, which the 

Chriſtians exerciſed towards the poor, the love they expreſſed even to ther 

enemies, the tender care they took of the ſick and infirm, the humanity the) 

.:diſcovered-in the redemption of captives, and the other illuſtrious vive, 

", [+] See, for an account of this matter, the following authors: Oxid Ex. lib. i: adv. Celia, 

p. 35. Homil. in Luce vii. p. 216. tom. ii. Opp, edit. Baſil ; as alſo TERTVLLIAV. De anina, 

cap. xiv. p. 348. edit. Rigaltii, and Eus xnius, Hifor. Eccle/. lib. vi. 5 p. 208. 

8 i ] -O81Gcex. contr.. Celſum, lib. i. p. C. 7. Euskz. Hi. Eeclef. lib. v. cap. We 

."\CYPRIANVs Ep. i: ad Donat. p. 3. and the notes of BaLyzivs upon that paſlage, p· 376. 

el srzuekx not. in Origen, contra Celſum, p. 6, 7. uch 


n 


* 
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lich rendered them ſo worthy of univerſal eſteem, had not touched their Cepr. III. 
4 is, diſpelled their prepoſſeſſions, and rendered them more favourable to 
kſciples of Jesvs- If, among the cauſes of the propagation of Chriſti- 
nity, there 15 any place due to pious frauds, it is certain that they merit a very- 
| [all part of the honour of having contributed to this glorious purpoſe ; 
ſuce they were practiſed by few, and that very ſeldom. Ta. 
VI. That the limits of the church were extended in this century is a mats. gererat con- 
ter beyond all controverſy. It is not, however, equally certain in what man- — 2 the 
ner, by what perſons, or in what parts of the world this was effected. pa. . 
OaleEx, invited from Aexandria by an Arabian prince, converted, by his oh af 
.duous labours, a certain tribe of wandering Arabs to the Chriſtian faith [HI. | 
The Goths, a fierce and warlike people, who inhabited the countries of 
Mis and Thrace, and who, accuſtomed to rapine, vexed the neighbouring 
provinces by their perpetual incurſions, received the knowledge of the goſpel 
W by the means of certain Chriſtian doctors fent thither from Aa. The holy 
lives of theſe venerable teachers, and the miraculous powers with which they 
were endowed, attracted the eſteem even of a people educated to nothing but 
plunder and devaſtation, and abſolutely uncivilized by letters or fcience; and 
their authority and influence grew ſo great, and produced, in proceſs of time, 
ſuch remarkable effects, that a great part of this barbarous people became 
the diſciples of CHRIST, and put off, in a manner, that ferocity that was be- 
come ſo natural to them-[7]J. _ de et hos mit Een 
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VII. The Chriſtian aſſemblies, founded in Gaul by the Aſiatic doctors in Among others 
the preceding century, were few in number, and of very little extent; but G»! and Ger- 
both their number and their extent were conſiderably encreaſed from the * 4 
[time of the emperor Decrus. Under his reign Droxvsfus, GaTIan, 9 
Taophiuvs, Paul, Sa ruRN IN us, MARTIAL, STREMONIUS, men of exem- 

plary piety, paſſed into this province, and, amidſt dangers and trials of vari- 

ous kinds, erected churches at Paris, Tours,Arles, and ſeveral other places: 

This was followed by a rapid progreſs of the goſpel among the Gauls, as the 

diſciples of theſe pious teachers ſpred, in a ſhort time, the knowledge of 

Chriſcianity through the whole country [&]. We muſt alſo place in this 

century the origin of ſeveral German churches, ſuch as thoſe of Cologn, Treves, 

Metz, and others, of which Eucnariuvs, VaLEeRIUs, MATERNUS, and 

Crzuxxs were the principal founders [/}. The hiſtorians of Scotland inform 

us, that the light of Chriſtianity aroſe upon that country during this century; 

but, though there be nothing improbable in this aſſertion, yet it is not built 


upon inconteſtable authority F. ; 


i Evexpius, Hift.-Beclef. lib, vi. cap. xix. p. 12 n 
15 Sorou nus, Hiſt. Fecleſ. lib. ji. cap. vi. PauLus Diacoxus, HA. Miſcell. lib. ii. 
| 'h 8 PulLosTORGIUS, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 470. 5 
112 dee the hiſtory of the Francs by Grecory DE Tours, book i. ch, xxviii. p. 23. 
| Ty Ruina RT. Ada Martyr. fincera, p. 109. | | 

eri, AUG, C LET, Hiſt. de Lorraine, tom. i. diſſert. i. p. 7. Jo. Nicol. ab. HoxnTauzi, 

11 8 TeUtrenſis, tom. 1. ubi Dif. de æra fundati Epiſcepatus Treuirenſin. TY 
—.— Usizr'et SriILNorLBITT Antiduit. et Origin. Ecclgftar. Brit. See alſo Grorce 
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Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church duri 


14 


The perſecu- | 
tion under See 
verus. | 


further progreſs of the goſpel, yet it induced rapacious and unjuſt magiſtrats 


intimate friends, to be ſeized and put to death [p]. During his reign, th 


Many Chriſti- 
ans, in conſe- 
quence of the 
eruelty of De- 
cius, become 

chargeable with 
defection. 


the richer might be led, through fear of like treatment, to purchaſe they 


dreaded the reſentment of the Chriſtians, whom that excellent prince had fi 
voured and protected in a diſtinguiſhed manner; and, for this reaſon, he or- 
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century. * 
N the beginning of this century, the Chriſtian church ſuffered calamitie 
I of various kinds throughout the provinces of the Roman empire. Theſ 
ſufferings increaſed in a terrible manner, in conſequence of a law made, in th 
year 2 03, by the emperor SEvERus (who, in other reſpects, was Certainly ng 


enemy to the Chriſtians) by which every ſubject of the empire was prohibited 


to change the religion of his anceſtors for that of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh [#] 
This law was, in its effects, moſt prejudicial to the Chriſtians ; for, though i 
did not formally condemn them, and ſeemed only adapted to put a ſtop to the 


to perſecute even unto death the poorer ſort among the Chriſtians, that thu 


tranquillity and ſafety at an expenſive rate. Hence many of the diſciples d 
CuR1sT, both in Egypt, and alſo in ſeveral parts of Afa and Africa, were pu 
to death in conſequence of this law. Among theſe Lzonipas the father of 
Oricetn, PERPETVA and FELICITAs (thoſe two famous African ladies, whoſ 
acts [o] are come down to our times) Por AMIENA MRC ELLA, and othet 
martyrs of both ſexes, acquired an illuſtrious name by the magnanimity and 
tranquillity with which they endured the moſt cruel ſufferinggs. 
II. From the death of SxvxRus to the reign of Maximin, the condition 
of the Chriſtians was, in ſome places, proſperous, and, in all, ſupportable 
But with Maximin the face of affairs changed. This unworthy empen, 
having animated the Roman ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate ALEXANDER Sevens, 


dered the biſhops whom he knew, that ALEXANDER had always treated as ls 
Chriſtians ſuffered in the moſt barbarous manner; for, though the edict df 
this tyrant extended only to the biſhops and leaders of the Chriſtian church 
yet its ſhocking effects reached much further; as it animated the heatheh 
prieſts, the magiſtrates, and the multitude againſt Chriſtians of every rank 
and order ſq), _ ET, W 
III. This ſtorm was ſucceeded by a calm, in which the Chriſtians enjoyed] 
an happy tranquillity for many years. The acceſſion of Dzcivs TRAJanG 
the imperial throne, in the year 249, raiſed a new tempeſt, in which 
fury of perſecution fell in a dreadful manner upon the church of Cari 


(=] Eusznius, Feeleſe Hiftor. lib. vi. cap. i. SPAXTIANUS i Severe, cap. xvi, xi. p61 
[] Tuo. RuinarT, Afe Martyr, p. 90. | 1 
Oxo081vs, Hif. lib. vii. Op 


Io] Evszs, Hiſt, Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225+ 
. 509. | | | TY 
* „ On1oex. tom. xvii, in Matth. Opp. tom. i, p. 137. See alſo Finuitart 
Crerlani Epiftolis, p. 140. | | Fq 
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|. dis emperor either from an ill-grounded fear of the Chriſtians, or from 
For bent zeal for the ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, publiſhed moſt terrible and 
? " dicts, by which the prætors were ordered, upon pain of death, either ta 
ce te the whole body of Chriſtians without exception, or to force them, 
br nents of various Kinds, to return to the Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all 
i : vinces of the empire, multitudes of Chriſtians were, during the ſpace 


-nious barbarity could invent. The moſt unhappy circumſtance of all theſe 
Þ ities was, their fatal. influence upon the faith and conſtancy of many of 
de ſufferers ; for as this perſecution was much more terriþle than all thoſe 
What preceded it, ſo a great number of Chriſtians diſmayed, not at the ap- 
roach of death, but at the aſpect of thoſe dreadful and lingering torments, 
Which a barbarous meer had prepared to combat their conſtancy, fell 
Em the profeſſion of their faith, and ſecured themſelves from puniſhment, 
either by offering ſacrifices, or by burning incenſe before the images of the gods, 
or by purchaſing certificates from the Pagan pricly. Hence aroſe the oppro- 
brious names of SACRIFICATI, given to thoſe who ſacrificed; THURIFICATI, 
bo thoſe who burned incenſe, and LIBELLATIC1, to thoſe who produced certi- 
nates | Sl 8 hq 1 | | | ; 

| 0 Thi defection of ſuch a prodigious number of Chriſtians under 
Dxcivs was the occaſion of great commotions in the church, and produced 
liebates of a very difficult and delicate nature. For the japfed, or thoſe that 
bd fallen from their Chriſtian profeſſion, were deſirpps to he reſtored to 


curch-communion, without ſubmitting to that painful courſe of penitential 


were divided upon this matter: ſome were for ſhewin the deſired indulgence, 
in order to obtain more ſpeedily the pardon of their apoſtaſy, intereſted the 


deute , i, e. a formal act, by which they (the martyrs) declared, in their laſt 
moments, that they looked upon them as worthy of their communion, and 
&lired of conſequence that they ſhould be reſtored to their place among the 
drethren, Some biſhops and preſbyters re- admitted into the church with too 
much facility, apoſtates and tranſgreſſors, who produced ſuch teſtimonies as 


Nvss, in vita Thaumaturgi, tom. iii. Opp. p. 568. ExrxlAxvs, De Lapſis, p. 182. 
[(:) Theſe certificates were not all equally criminal, nor ſuppoſed all a degree of apoſtaſy 
equally enormous. It is therefore neceſſary to advertiſe the reader of the following diſtinctions 
Faitted by Dr. Mosh EIn: Theſe certificates were ſometimes no more than a permiſſion to 
in from ſacrificing, obtained by a fee given to the Judges, and were not looked upon as an 


they had conformed themſelves to the emperor's edits, But, at other times, they contained a 
prteliog of paganiſm, and were either offered voluntarily by the apoſtate, gr were ſubſcribed 
Il when they were preſented to him by the perſecuting magiſtrate. Many uſed certificates, 
as of fecurity, obtained from the prieſts at a high rate, and which diſpenſed them from 
deal "ling, or denying their ſentiments. See SrAMREIN. Hiſtoria Chrifiiana, p. 732, 733. 
O Pau Maxx us in vita Cypria ni, operibus ejus præmiſſa, 5 6. p. 54. 
II Evszprys, H. Ecele/; lib. vi. cap. xliv. Crrä. Epifole, in many places. 


J Evzemivs, Hif, Ecelgſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. F: 234. cap. xli. p. 238. Grecorvs 
'Y 


10 of apoſtaſy; unlels the Chriſtians, who demanded them, had declared to the judges, that 


| theſe. 


17 
Cypr. III. 


” 


[fro years, put to death by the moſt horrid puniſhments [7], which an in- 


Warm conteſts 
occaſioned by the 
defection of 
Chriſtians, 


diſcipline, which the eccleſiaſtical laws indiſpenſaply required. The biſhops 
while others oppoſed it with all their might [z]. In Egypt and Africa, many, 


martyrs in their behalf, and received from them letters of reconciliation and 


® Libellos Pacis, 
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Cenr, III. 


The perſecu- 


tion under Se- 
verus. | 


nun. Bae Hr rear of cbb,Ounvnen, Par) 


G ng the calamitous events that happened to the church during thi 
I. IN the beginning of this century, the Chriſtian church ſuffered calamities 


of various kinds throughout the provinces of the Roman empire. Thep 
ſufferings increaſed in a terrible manner, in conſequence of a law made, in the 
year 2 03, by the emperor SEVERUs (who, in other reſpects, was certainly ng 


enemy to the Chriſtians) by which every ſubject of the empire was prohibited 


to change the religion of his anceſtors for that of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh [a]. 


* 


a That under 
Meximin. 


This law was, in its effects, moſt prejudicial to the Chriſtians ; for, though i 
did not formally condemn them, and ſeemed only adapted to put a ſtop to the 
further progreſs of the goſpel, yet it induced rapacious and unjuſt magiſtrats 
to perſecute even unto death the poorer ſort among the Chriſtians, that thus 
the richer might be led, through fear of like treatment, to purchaſe their 
tranquillity and ſafety at an expenſive rate. Hence many of the diſciples of 
CHnR1sT, both in Egypt, and alſo in ſeveral parts of Afa and Africa, were put 
to death in conſequence of this law. Among theſe LzonDas the father of 
Or1cen, PerRPETUA and FELICITAS (thoſe two famous African ladies, whoſe 
afs [o] are come down to our times) PoTAuTENA MARCELLA, and othet 
martyrs of both ſexes, acquired an illuſtrious name by the magnanimity and 


- tranquillity with which they endured the moſt cruel fufferings. 


II. From the death of Severus to the reign of Max1min, the condition 
of the Chriſtians was, in ſome places, proſperous, and, in all, ſupportable, 


But with Maxima the face of affairs changed. This unworthy emperor, 


having animated the Roman ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate ALEXANDER SEverus, 
dreaded the reſentment of the Chriſtians, whom that excellent prince had fa- 


voured and protected in a diſtinguiſhed manner; and, for this reaſon, he or- 


dered the biſhops whom he knew, that ALEXanDER had always treated as his 
intimate friends, to be ſeized and put to death [p]. During his reign, the 
Chriſtians ſuffered in the moſt barbarous manner; for, though the edit of 
this tyrant extended only to the biſhops and leaders of the Chriſtian church, 


yet its ſhocking effects reached much further; as it animated the heathen 


Many Chriſti- 
ans, in conſe- 
quence of the 
eruelty of De- 
eius, become 
chargeable with 
defection. 


prieſts, the magiſtrates, and the multitude againſt Chriſtians of every rank 
and order (J]. 


* + 4 


III. This ſtorm was ſucceeded by a calm, in which the Chriſtians enjopel 
an happy tranquillity for many years. The acceſſion of Dorus TRATAN . 
the imperial throne, in the year 249, raiſed a new tempeſt, in which thc 
fury of perſecution fell in a dreadful manner upon the church of CaR1s?s 


[*] Evsrmvs, Eccleſ. Hiftor. lib. vi. cap. i. Srakrikt Us in dewero, cap. xvi, xvii. p. 617 
8 THzoD. Ruixaxr, Aa Martyr, p. 9o. | 0 end 
| [p] EuskB. Hift, Beelefe lib, vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. Ox os, Hiff. lib, vii. cap. 3% 
p-. 509. 1 p 

lz] Ortcen. tom. xxviii, in Matth. Opp. tom. i. p. 137. See alſo Finuiliants 1 
CrrRIANI Epiftelis, p. 140. | K 


9 
» AY 

* 

\ . 


for this emperor, either from an ill- grounded fear of the Chriſtians, or from 
violent zeal for the ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, publiſhed moſt terrible and 
"ruel edits, by which the prætors were ordered, upon pain of death, either ta 
extirpate the whole body of Chriſtians without exception, or to force them, 
by torments of various Kinds, to return to the Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all 
| the provinces of the empire, multitudes of Chriſtians were, during the ſpace 


nious barbarity could invent. The moſt unhappy circumſtance of all theſe 
cruelties was, their fatal influence upon the faith and conſtancy of many of 
he ſufferers; for as this perſecution was much more terrible than all thoſe 
that preceded it, ſo a great number of Chriſtians diſmayed; not at the ap- 

ach of death, but at the aſpect of thoſe dreadful and lingering torments, 
which a barbarous magiſtracy had prepared to combat their conſtancy, fell 
from the profeſſion of their faith, and ſecured themſelves from puniſhment, 
either by offering ſacrifices, or by pry zncenſe before the images of the gods, 
or by purchaſing certificates from the Pagan Feen Hence aroſe the oppro- 
btious names of SACRIFICATI, given to thoſe who ſacrificed; THURIFICATI, 
to thoſe who burned incenſe; and LIBELLATICI, to thoſe who produced certi- 

cates | S |- | | | 21 | | 8 
4 17 Is defection of ſuch a prodigious number of Chriſtians under 
Dzcivs was the occaſion of great commotions in the church, and produced 
debates. of a very difficult and delicate nature. For the {apfed, or thoſe that 
| had. fallen from their Chriſtian profeſſion, were defirpps to be reſtored to 


church-commugion, without ſubmitting to that painful courſe of pexitential 


* * 


| diſcipline, which the eccleſiaſtical laws indiſpenſably required. The biſhops 


while others oppoſed it with all their might [z]. In Egypt and Africa, many, 
narhrs in their behalf, and received from them letters of reconciliation and 
| prace*, i. e. a formal act, by which they (the martyrs) declared, in their laſt 
moments, that they looked upon them as worthy of their communion, and 
defired of conſequence that they ſhould be reſtored to their place among the 
brethren. Some biſhops and preſbyters re-admitted into the church with too 
much facility, apoſtates and tranſgreſſors, who produced ſuch teſtimonies as 


U Evszmivs Hiſt. Eceleſ, lib. vi. cap. xxxix. 23 cap. xli. p. 238. Grecortws 

Nyss, in vita Thaumaturgi, tom. iii. Opp. p. 568. See De Lapfis, p. 182. 
le Theſe certificates were not all equally criminal, nor ſuppoſed all a degree of apoſtaſy 

equally enormous. It is therefore neceſſary to advertiſe the reader of the following diſtinctions 


zmitted by Dr. Mosy81M : Theſe certificates were ſometimes no more than a permiſſion to 


| J 


Froſeſlog of paganiſm, and were either offered voluntarily by the apoſtate, or were ſubicribed 


* 
* 0 


a letters of ſecurity, obtained from the prieſts at a high rate, and which diſpenſed them from 
either Profeſſing or denying their ſentiments. See SrARREIX. Hiſtoria Chriftiana, p. 732, 733. 
dee alſo Prud. Max AN us in vita Cypria ni, operibus ejus præmiſſa, 5 6. p. 54. | 


E [] Evskzixs, Hif, Eccliſ. lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cyes, Epiftole, in many places. 


vere vided upon this matter; ſome were for ſhewing the delired indulgence, 


by tim, when they were preſented to him by the perſecuting magiſtrate. | Many of certificates, 


theſe. 


Czvr. III. 


. - - P «£'* 


of two years, put to death by the moſt horrid puniſhments IT], which an in- 


Warm conteſts 


occaſioned by the 


defection of 
Chriſtians, 


in order to obtain more ſpeedily the pardon of their apoſtaſy, intereſted the 


®* Libellos Pactiq> 


| abſtain from ſacrificing, obtained by a fee given to the judges, and were not looked upon as an 
act of apoſtaſy; unlels the Chriſtians, who demanded: them, had declared to the judges, that 
they had conformed themſelves to the emperor's edits. But, at other times, they contained a a 
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Cxx r. III. 


The perſecu- 
tions under Gal- 
lus and Volu- 


Ganus, ; 

12 y 8 
Under Vale- 

3 


much more terrible than death itſelf. Of thoſe that ſuffered in this perſe- 


The fate of the VII. The condition of the Chriſtians was rather ſupportable, than happ) 


church under 


Galliems, Clan- under the reign of GaLLIExus, which laſted eight years; as alſo under th 


dius, and Avre- 4 


r 


fury [w]. And, beſides the ſufferings which the Chriſtians had to undergg 


church to a ſtate of tranquilhity. 
_ Chriſtians, continued until the fifth year of his'reign, Then the ſcene begin 


and cruel bigot to paganiſm, had gained an entire aſcendant over VAL RIAN, 


vere prohibited to aſſemble themſelves together, and their biſhops and dodton 


Vas followed, the year after, by one ſtill more ſevere; in conſequence of which 


of Rome; and LauREnT1us, a Roman deacon, who was barbarouſly conſume! 
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theſe. . But CyyR1an, biſhop of Carthage, a man of ſevere wiſdom, and oy 
dignity of character, acted in quite another way. Though he had no intentig 
to derogate from the authority of the venerable martyrs, yet he oppoſed with 
vigour this unreaſonable lenity, and ſet limits to the efficacy of theſe letters gf 
reconciliation. and peace. Hence aroſe a keen diſpute between him and the 
martyrs, confeſſors, preſbyters, and lapſed, ſeconded by the people; and yet 


notwithſtanding this formidable multitude of adverſaries, the venerable biſhop 
d Rana 
V. Gallus, the ſucceſſor of Dzc1vs, and VoLvsrawvs, ſon of the former, 


te- animated the flame of perſecution, which was beginning to burn with lef 


in conſequence of their cruel edifts, they were alſo involved in the public 
calamities that prevailed at this time, and ſuffered grievouſly from a terrible 
peſtilence which ſpred deſolation through many provinces of the empire [x], 
This peſtilence alſo was an occaſion which the Pagan prieſts uſed with dex. 
terity to renew the rage of perſecution _—_ them, by perſuading the people 
that it was on account of the lenity uſed toward the Chriſtians, that the god 
Tent down their judgments upon the nations. In the year 254, VAI EIIAV, 
being declared emperor, made the fury of perſecution ceaſe, and reſtored the 


- 4 


VI. The  clemency and benevolence which V ALERIAN ſhewed to the 


to change, and the change indeed was ſudden. Macrranvs, a ſuperſtitious 


and was his chief counſellor in every thing that related to the adminiſtration 
of the government. By the perſuaſion of this imperious miniſter, the Chriſtians 


were ſent into baniſhment. This edict was publiſhed in the year 257, and 


a conſiderable number of Chriſtians, in all the different provinces of the empre, 
were put to death, and that by ſuch cruel methods of execution, as wer 


cution, the moſt eminent were CyPR1Aan, biſhop of Carthage ; Sixrus, biſhop 


by a flow and lingring fire. An unexpected event ſuſpended, for a while, the 
ſufferings of the Chriſtians, VALERIAN, was made priſoner in the wi 
againſt the Perſians ; and his ſon GaLLIitwvs, in the year 260, reſtored peace 
to the church ) J]. LN | 5 


l] The whole hiſtory of this controverſy may be gathered from the epiſtles of Cyr in. 
See alſo Gans. ALR ASI zvs, Obſervat. Beclef lib. i. obſerv. xx. p. 94. DaLLEV% 4 
. penis et ſatilfactionibus humanis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. 7. 
[wo] Evs88, Hift. Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250. Crrrian. Fpift. lvii, Iriii. 
_ [x]. Vid. CxrRIANI Lib. ad Demetrianum. „ 5 fund 
oj [5] EvusEB. Hift, Ecclef, lib, vii. cap. x, xi. p. 25 . Ada Cypriani, as they are te = 


ſhort adminiſtration of his ſucceſſor CLavprvs. Nor did they ſuffer much 
during the firſt four years of the reign of AurELIian, who was raiſed to the 


empire in the-year 270. But the fifth year of this emperor's adminiſtration: 
would have proved fatal to them, had not his violent death prevented the 


execution of his cruel purpoſes. For while, ſet on by the unjuſt ſuggeſtions. 


of his own ſuperſtition, or by the barbarous counſels of a bigotted prieſthood, 


he was preparing a formidable attack upon the Chriſtians, he was obliged to 


march into Gaul, where he was murdered in the year 275, before his edits 
were publiſhed throughout the empire [z}. Few therefore ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom under his reign; and, indeed, during the remainder of this century, 
the Chriſtians enjoyed a conſiderable meaſure of eaſe and tranquillity. They 


in a {mall number of caſes, where the avarice and ſuperſtition of the Roman 
magiſtrates interrupted their tranquillity [a]. | | 


Þ ry * * 0 


VIII. While the Roman emperors and proconſuls employed againſt the 
Chriſtians the terror of unrighteous edicts, and the edge of the deſtroying 
ſword, the Platonic philoſophers, who have been deſcribed above, exhauſted 


reſources of their art and dexterity, in rhetorical declamations, ſubtle writings, 
and ingenious ſtratagems. Theſe artful adverſaries were ſo much the more 
dangerous and formidable, as they had adopted ſeveral of the doctrines and 
inſtitutions of the goſpel, and, with a ſpecious air of moderation and impartia- 
lity, were attempting, after the example of their maſter AMmontvs, to re- 
concile paganiſm with Chriſtianity, and to form a ſort of coalition of the 
ancient and the new religion. Theſe philoſophers had, at their head, in this 
century, PoRPHYRY, a Syrian, or, as ſome allege, a Tyrian by birth, who 
wrote againſt the Chriſtians a long and laborious work, which was deſtroyed: 

| afterwards by an imperial edi&t[þ]. He was, undoubtedly, a writer of great 
dexterity, genius, and erudition, as thoſe of his works, that yet remain, 
| fufficiently teſtify. But thoſe very works, and the hiſtory of his life, ſhew us, 
at the ſame time, that he was a much more virulent, than a formidable enemy 
to the Chriſtians. For by them it appears, that he was much more attentive 


than to the ſober dictates of right reaſon and a ſound judgment. And it may 
be more eſpecially obſerved of the fragments that yet remain of his work 
againſt the Chriſtians, that they are equally deſtitute of judgment and equity,, 
ind are utterly unworthy of a wiſe and a good man fel. 9 855 


T 


al Evs8p1vs, Hip, Eccliſ. lib. vii. cap. xxx. EacTantius, De mortibs Perſequator:, 
ap. vn. ve | | 


la] Among theſe vexations may be reckoned the cruelty of Gal EAIUs MaxIMIan, who, 


* 5 — 


it 
lis army, who had profeſſed Chriſtianity. See EvszB1vs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 292. 


W. p. 295. 317. | 
© See HoLsTENIUs, De vita Porphyr. cap. xi. FABRIC. Lux Evang. p. 154. BuvDpEevs,. 


agoge in 7 heologiam; tom. ii. p. 1009. | wo: ; 
) This work of Pozeuray againſt the Chriſtians was burnt by an edict of ConsTanTINE: 


rt You. I, IX. Many 


* 


were, at leaſt, free from any violent attacks of oppreſſion and injuſtice, except 


againſt Chriſtianity all the force of their learning and eloquence, and all the 


to the ſuggeſtions of a ſuperſtitious ſpirit, and the viſions of a lively fancy, 


in the 4% Martyrum RUINARTI, p. 216. CxyRIAni Ei. Rxvii. p. 158. edit. Baluz. hexxii;. 
81 a L 1 | _ 5 2 SE * * 4 = M9 19 * by | a Jo ONE - og 


towards the concluſion of this century, perſecuted the miniſters of his court, and the ſoldiers of 
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130 The External HISTORY F the CHURCH, 9 PART L 
Cexr, III. IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious ſtratagems by which this fa 


— endeavoured to obſcure the luſtre and to diminiſh the authority of the Chriſtian 


,Comparilom doctrine. But none of theſe were more dangerous than the ſeducing artifice, 
the philoſophers with which they formed a compariſon between the life, actions, and miracles 
and Chriſt. of CHRIST, and the hiſtory of the ancient philoſophers; and placed the con. 
tending parties in ſuch fallacious points of view, as to make the pretended 
ſages of antiquity appear, in nothing, inferior to the divine Saviour, With 
this view ARcnHyTaAs of Tarentum, PYTHAGOR As, of whom PorPHYRY wrote 
the life, AroLLonius Tyaneus, a Pythagorean philoiopher, whoſe miracle; 
and peregrinations were highly celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon 
the ſcene, and exhibited as divine teachers and rivals of the glory of the ſon of 
God. PhiLosTRATUs, one of the moſt eminent rhetoricians of this age, 
compoſed a pompous hiſtory of the life of APpolLON Ius, who was little elſe 
than a cunning knave, and did nothing but ape the auſterity and ſanctity of 
PyVTRHACORAS. This hiſtory appears manifeſtly deſigned to draw a parallel 
between CuRISsT and the philoſopher of Hana; but the impudent fictions, 
and the ridiculous fables with which this work is filled, muſt, one would 
think, have rendered it incapable of deceiving any who were poſſeſſed of a 
ſound mind; any, but ſuch, as, through the corruption of vicious prejudices, 
| were willing to be deceived [d]. gn OE 
The pernicious X. But as there are no opinions however abſurd, and no ſtories however 
. idle and improbable, that a weak and ignorant multitude, who are more 
attentive to the pomp of words, than to the truth of things, will not eaſily 
ſwallow; ſo it happened, that many were enſnared by the abſurd attempts of 
theſe inſidious philoſophers. Some were induced by theſe perfidious ſtrata- 
gems to abandon the Chriſtian religion, which they had embraced. Others, 
when they heard that true Chriſtianity (as it was taught by Jesvs, and not 
as it was afterwards corrupted by his diſciples) differed almoſt, in nothing, 
from the Pagan religion properly explained and reſtored to its primitive 
purity, determined to remain in the religion of their anceſtors, and in the 
worſhip of their gods. A third fort, were led by theſe compariſons between 
_ CarisT and the ancient philoſophers, to form to themſelves a motley ſyitem 
of religion compoſed of the tenets of both parties, whom they treated with 
the ſame veneration and reſpect. Such was, particularly, the method of 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS, Who paid indiſcriminately divine honours to CHR1ST, 


the Grear. It was divided into fifteen books, as we find in Euskzius, and contained the 
blackeſt calumnies againſt the Chriſtians. The irt book treated of the contradictions, which 
he pretended to have found in the ſacred writings.—The greateſt part of the tavelfth is em- 
ploy ed in fixing the time when the prophecies of DANIEL were written. For PoRPHYRY him- 
ſelf found theſe prophecies ſo clearly and evidently fulfilled, that, to avoid the force of the argu- 
ment, deducible from thence, in favour of Chriſtianity, he was forced to have recourſe to this 
abſurd ſuppoſition, that zhe/e prophecies had been publiſbed under the name of DAx IBL, by one who 
lived in the time of Ax r ioch us, and wrote after the arrival of the events foretold. M TB. 
pus, EustB1vs, and Arol LIN ARIs wrote againſt PoxPHTAT. But theſe refutations have been 
long ſince loſt.] it Cue | © 
(4] See Or EARITVs's preface to the life of AroLLonius, by PuilosrRATus; as alſo Mo- 
$HEIM'S notes to his Latin tranſlation of CupworTH's Intellectual I fem, p- 304+ 399 3! | 
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CAP. II. The State of LEARNING and PnILOSO HV. 131 
Ad nd to OxrREus, to Apor rox ius, and the other philoſophers and heroes whoſe Cexr. III. 
names were famous in ancient times. — 

XI. The credit and power of the Jews were too much abaſed to render The attempts 
them as capable of injuring the Chriſtians, by their influence upon the ma- g Jews 
oiſtrates, 48 they had formerly been. This did not, however, diſcourage their Chrigians, 
malicious efforts, as the books which TERTVLLIAN and Cyprian have written 

againſt them abundantly ſhew, with ſeveral other writings of the Chriſtian 
doctors, who complained of the malignity of the Jews, and of their perfidious 

ſtratagems [e]. During the perſecution under Severus, a certain perſon 

called DoMninus, who had embraced Chriſtianity, deſerted to the Jews, 
doubtleſs, to avoid the puniſhments that were decreed againſt the Chriſtians, 

and it was to recall this apoſtate to his duty, and his profeſſion, that SER a- 

pon, biſhop of Antioch, wrote a particular treatiſe againſt the Jews [V/]. 

We may, however, conclude from this inſtance, that when the Chriſtians were 
perſecuted, the Jews were treated with leſs ſeverity and contempt, on account 

of their enmity againſt the diſciples of Jzsus. And from the ſame fact we 

may alſo learn, that, though they were in a ſtate of great ſubjection and 


abaſements, yet they were not entirely deprived of all power of oppreſſing 
the Chriſtians, 8 * 
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CHAPTER R 


Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this century. 
Cenr. III. I. T HE arts and ſciences, which, in the preceding century, were in 1 


declining ſtate, ſeemed, in this, ready to expire, and had now loſt 
all their vigour and all their luſtre. The celebrated rhetorician 
Lordi us, and the eminent hiſtorian Dion Cassius, with a few others, were 
the laſt among the Greeks, who, ſtood in the breach againſt the prevailing 
ignorance, and barbariſm of the times. Men of learning and genius were 
leſs numerous till in the weſtern provinces of the empire, though there were, 
in ſeveral places, flouriſhing ſchools erected for the advancement of the 
ſciences, and the culture of taſte and genius. Different reaſons contributed to 
this decay of learning, Few of the emperors patronized the ſciences, or 
encouraged, by the proſpect of their favour and protection, that emulation, 
which is the ſoul of the republic of letters. Beſides, the civil wars that 
almoſt always diſtracted the empire, were extremely unfavourable to the pur- 
ſuit of ſcience, and the perpetual incurſions of the barbarous nations inter- 
rupted that leiſure and tranquillity which are ſo eſſential to the progreſs of 
learning and knowledge, and extinguiſhed, among a people accuſtomed to 
nothing almoſt but the din of arms, all deſire of literary: acquiſitions [g]. 
The, fiate of II. If we turn our eyes towards the ſtate of philoſophy, the proſpect will 


The decay of : 
learning; 


; — 1 Bla. appear ſomewhat leſs deſolate and comfortleſs. There were as yet, in ſeveral 
tonic, of the Grecian ſects, men of conſiderable knowledge and reputation, of whom | 


Lonemvus has mentioned the greateſt part [5]. But all theſe ſects were 
gradually eclipſed by the ſchool of Ammonivs, whoſe origin and doctrines 
have been conſidered above. This victorious ſet, which was formed in 
Egypt, iſſued forth from thence with ſuch a rapid progreſs, that in a ſhort 
time it extended itſelf almoſt throughout the Roman empire, and drew into 
its vortex, the greateſt part of thoſe, who applied themſelves, through 1n- 
clination, to the ſtudy of philoſophy. This amazing progreſs was due to 
Plorixus, the moſt eminent diſciple of AMMon1vs, a man of a moſt ſubtle 
invention, and endowed by nature with a genius capable of the moſt profound 
reſearches, and equal to the inveſtigation of the moſt abſtruſe an difficult 
ſubjects. This penetrating and ſublime philoſopher taught publicly firſt in 
Perſia, and afterwards at Rome, and in Campania; in all which places the 
youth flocked in crouds to receive his inſtruction. He comprehended the 
Ilg] See the Literary Hiftory of France, by the Benedictine monks, vol. j. par. II. p. 317. 


{5] In his life of PLoTinus, epitomized by Poxearay, ch. xx. p. 128, edit. Fabricil 
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| 133 
precepts of his philoſophy in ſeveral books, the moſt- of which are yet _ Cant. III. 
ll. 1 he number of diſciples that were formed in the ſchool of Prorixus, His dodrine 
is almoſt beyond credibility. The moſt famous of them was Pozrnyry HEI, page. P- 
who ſpred abroad through Sicih, and many other countries, the doctrine of 
his maſter, reviſed with great accuracy, adorned with the graces of a flowing | 
and elegant ſtyle, and enriched with new inventions and eurious improve- 
ments [/]. From the time of Ammonivs, until the ſixth century, this was 
almoſt the only ſyſtem of. philoſophy that was publicly taught at Alexandria. 

A certain philoſopher, whoſe name was PLuTARCH, having learned it there, 
brought it into-Greece, and renewed, at Athens, the celebrated academy, from 
whence iſſued a ſet of illuſtrious philoſophers; whom we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention in the progreſs of this work [n]. AS, 3 3 : 
Iv. We have unfolded above the nature and doctrines of this philoſophy, Different cd, 
as far as was compatible with the brevity of our preſent deſign. It is, how- — 2 > 
ever, proper to add here, that its votaries were not all of the ſame ſentiments, - 
but thought very differently upon a variety of ſubjects. This difference of 
opinion was the natural conſequence of that fundamental law, which the 
Whole ſect was obliged to keep conſtantly in view, viz. That truth was to 
he purſued with the utmoſt liberty, and to be collected from all the different ſyſtems in 
which it lay diſperſed. Hence it happened, that the Athenians rejected certain 
opinions that were entertained by the philoſophers of Aexandria. None 
| however, who were ambitious to be ranked among theſe new Platoniſts, called 
in queſtion the main doctrines, which formed the ground work of their ſingu- 
lar ſyſtem ; thoſe, for example, which regarded the zxi/tence of one God; the 

fountain of all things; the eternity of the worlu; the dependance of matter upon the 

ſupreme being; the nature of ſouls ;, the plurality of gods; the method of interpreting 
| the popular ſuperſtitions, ; cc. PNe GIRO Tg ðͤ Tos tos 

V. The famous queſtion concerning the excellence and utility of hurhah The fate of 

learning was now debated with great warmth among the Chriſtians, and the L 
contending parties, in this controverſy, ſeemed hitherto of equal force in point 
ef numbers, or nearly ſo. Many recommended the ſtudy of phitofophy, and 
an acquaintance with - the Greek and Roman literature; while others main- 

tained, that theſe were pernicious to the intereſts of genuine Chriſtianity and 
the progreſs of true piety. The cauſe of letters and philoſophy triumphed, 
| however, by degrees; and thoſe, who wiſhed well to them, gained ground more 

and more, till, at length, the ſuperiority was manifeſtly decided in their 

| favour, This victory was principally due to the influence and authority of 


li] See Poxrayrn wita Plotini; of which Fax Icrus has giyen an edition in his Bibliotbeca 
reca, vol. iv. p. 91. BATIE's Dichion. tom. iii. at the article PLoTinus ; as alſo Baucker's 
| Hiſtoria Critica Philoſophig. - bs 31333 0 
lc) PoxrRYR Y was firſt the diſciple of Loo ixus, author of the juſtly celebrated Treati/e 
en the ſublime, But having paſſed from Greece to Rome, where he heard PLoTINUs, he was ſo 
charmed with the genius and penetration of this philoſopher, that he attached himſelf entirely to 

him. See PLOTIN. wit. p 3. Evunae c. ii. p. 17.) | 

1/1 HoLsTexvs wit. Porphyrii, republiſhed in the Pibliotbeca Græca of Fanr1Icve; 
17 Marini Vita Proc li, cap. xi, xii. P. 25» x TY Los + p 5 ; 
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134 VNV Hiternal Hs ToRY of the Cnöncn. Par H. 
zur. III. Oxrerxw who having been early inſtructed in the new kind of Platoniſm 
8 already mentioned, blended it unhappily with the purer and more ſublimm 
- ./ tenets of a celeſtial doctrine, and recommended it, in the warmeſt manner, to 
the youth who attended his public leſſons. The fame of this philoſopher 
increaſed daily among the Chriſtians, and, in proportion to his riſing credit, 


e his method of propoling and explaining the doctrines of Chriſtianity gained 
WOES 1 authority, till it became almoſt univerſal. Beſides, ſome of the diſciples of 
PLorixus having embraced Chriſtianity, on condition that they ſhould be 
allowed to retain ſuch of the opinions of their maſter, as they thought of 
{ſuperior excellence and merit [u], this muſt alſo have contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to turn the balance in favour of the ſciences. Theſe Chriſtian 
philoſophers preſerving ſtill a fervent zeal for the doctrines of their heathen 
chief, would naturally embrace every opportunity of ſpreding them abroad, 
and inſtilling them into the minds of the ignorant and the unwary. 


_— * — — — — 1 


—— — — 


e CHAP. II. Wh 
Concerning the doftors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern- 
ment, during this century, 


Funk eo & T HE form of eccleſiaſtical government that had been adopted by 
ment, Chriſtians in general, had now acquired greater degrees of ſtability 
and force, both in particular churches, and in the univerſal ſociety of Chriſtians 
collectively conſidered. It appears inconteſtable from the moſt authentic 
records, and the beſt hiſtories of this century, that, in the larger cities, there 
was, at the head of each church, a perſon to whom was given the title of 
biſhop, who ruled this ſacred community with a certain ſort of authority, in 
' counſel, however, with the body of pre/byzers, and conſulting, in matters of 
moment, the opinion and the voices of the whole aſſembly [o]. It is alb 
1 equally evident, that in every province, one biſhop was inveſted with a certain 
=—_ ſuperiority over the reſt, in point of rank and authority. This was neceſſary 
1 » to the maintenance of that aſſociation of churches that had been introduced in 
the preceding century, and contributed, moreover, to facilitate the holding of 
general councils, and to give a certain degree of order and conſiſtence to their 
proceedings. It muſt, at the ſame time, be carefully obſerved, that the 
rights and privileges of theſe primitive biſhops were not, every where, accurately 
fixed, nor determined in ſuch a manner as to prevent encroachments and 
diſputes z nor does it appear, that the chief authority, in the province, was 
always conferred upon that biſhop who preſided over the church eſtabliſh Wi | 

in the metropolis, It is further to be noticed, as a matter beyond all diſpute, 
that the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, conſidered as rulers af il 


W 


* AvcusTinus, Epiſtola lvi. ad Dioſcor. p. 260. tom. ii, Opp. „ | 

(e] A ſatisfactory account of this matter may be ſeen in BLoxvzLL1 Apologia pro re 1 
Hieronymi de Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris, p. 136. as that author has collected all the teſtimonies of x 
ancients relative to that ſubjecme. : 2 a 
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Caae. II. Te State of LEARNING ond Puit.osopuy, 135 
primitive and apoſtolic churches, had a kind of pre-eminence over all others, Cexr, III. 
and were not only conſulted frequently in affairs of a W and mo- — 
mentous nature, but were alſo diſtinguiſhed by peculiar rights and privileges. 
II. With rer to the biſhop of Rome; he is ſuppoſed by The power and 
CyeRIAN to have had, at this time, a certain pre-eminence in the church [p]; bite? Ow 
nor does he ſtand. alone in this opinion. But it is to be carefully obſerved, in this century 
chat thoſe who, with Cyprian, attributed this pre-eminence to the Ro mr! 
prelate, inſiſted, at the ſame time, with the utmoſt warmth upon the equality 
| in point of dignity and authority, that ſubſiſted among all the members of the 
epiſcopal order. In conſequence of this opinion of an equality among all 
Chriſtian biſhops, they rejected, with contempt, the judgment of the bi/hop of 
Rome, when they thought it ill-founded or unjuſt, and followed their own 
ſenſe of things with a perfect independence. Of this Cyerran himſelf gave 
an eminent example in his famous controverſy with STEPHEN biſhop of Rome, 
| concerning the baptiſm of heretics, in which he treated the arrogance of that 
imperious prelate with a noble indignation, and alſo with a perfect contempt. 
Whoever, therefore, compares all theſe: things together, will eaſily perceive, 
that the pre-eminence of the biſhop of Rome, was a pre-eminence of order and 
aſſciatidu [q], and not of power and authority. Or, to explain the matter yet s 
more clearly, the pre-eminence of the biſhop of Rome, in the univerſal church, 
was ſuch as that of CyyRian, biſhop of Carthage, was in the African churches. 
And every one knows that the precedence of this latter prelate diminiſhed, in 
nothing, the equality that ſubſiſted among all the African biſhops, invalidated, 
in no inſtance, their rights and liberties, but gave only to CyPRIAN, as the 
preſident of their general aſſemblies, a power of calling councils, of preſiding 
in them, of admoniſhing his brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, and of 
executing, in ſhort, ſuch offices as the order and purpoſes of theſe eccleſiaſtical 


| meetings neceſſarily required [r]. _ 27 750 at 8 | 

III. The face of things began now to change in the Chriſtian church, The govern- 

| The ancient method of eccleſiaſtical government ſeemed, in general, ſtill to yin degcne- 
ſubſiſt, while, at the ſame time, by imperceptible ſteps, it varied from the rates into a 

primitive rule, and degenerated towards the form of a religious monarchy, nm 

For the biſhops aſpired to higher degrees of power and authority, than they 

had formerly poſſeſſed; and not only violated the rights of the people, but 

allo made gradual encroachments upon the privileges of the preſbyters. 

And that they might cover theſe uſurpations with an air of juſtice, and an 

appearance of reaſon, they publiſhed new doctrines concerning the nature of 


Sl Cyrnran, Ep. Ixxiii. p. 13 1. Ep. lv. p. 86. Ib. De.Unitate Eccisſiæ, p. 195. edit, 
ui. | Bs 2 FFT 

((g) So I have tranſlated Principatus ordinis et conſociationis, which could not be otherwiſe 

rendered without a long circumlocution. The pre-eminence here mentioned ſignifies the right of A 
convening councils, of preſiding in them, of collecting voices, and ſuch other things as were eſſential | 
do che order of theſe aſſemblies.} We Sans | 

lr] See STEPH. BaLvzn ad not. ad Cypriani Epiſtalas, p. 387. 389. 400. conſult particularly 

me LXXI, LXX111 epiſtles of CYA IAM, and the Lv, addreſſed to Cox x ELIus biſhop of Rome, 

. —— letters the Carthaginian prelate pleads with warmth and vehemence for the equality of 


iſtian biſheys, | „ 
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ſcopal dignity, which however were, in genera] 
—— obſcure, that they themſelves ſeem to have underſtood them av little 2 thee 
to whom they were delivered. One of the principal authors of this chang, 
in the government of the church, was CypxlAx, who pleaded for the pong 
of the biſhops with more zeal and vehemence, than had ever been hither, 
employed in that cauſe, though not with an unſhaken conſtancy and per. 
ſeverance , for, in difficult and perilous times, neceſſity might oblige him +, 
yield, and ſubmit all things to the judgment and authority bf the church. 
Th: rice f IV. This change, in the form of eccleſiaſtical government, was ſoon fol. 
the c1t'8?- lowed by a train of vices which diſhonoured the character and authority gf 
thoſe, to whom the adminiftration of the church was committed. Fe. 
though ſeveral yet continued to exhibit to the world illuſtrious examples 5 
primitive piety and Chriſtian virtue; yet many were ſunk in luxury 228 
voluptuouineſs, puffed up with vanity, arrogance, and ambition, poſſeſſed wiz 
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a ſpirit of contention and diſcord, and addicted to many other vices, that cat 
an undeſerved reproach upon the holy religion, of which they were the 
unworthy profeſſors and miniſters. This is teſtified in ſuch an ample manne;, 

by the repeated complaints of many of the moſt reſpectable writers of thi 
age [5], that truth will not permit us to ſpred the veil, which we ſhouls 
otherwiſe be deſirous to caſt over ſuch enormities among an order ſo ſacred 
The hiſbops aſſumed, in many places, a princely authority, particularly thoj: 
who had the greateſt number of churches under their inſpection, and why 
preſided over the moſt opulent afſembhes. They appropriated to ther 
evangelical function the ſplendid enſigns of temporal mazeſty. A throne, 
ſurrounded with miniſters, exalted above his equals the ſervant of the met. 
and humble Jzsvs, and ſumptuous garments dazzled the eyes and the mind 
of the multitude into an ignorant veneration for their arr authoritr, 
The example of the biſhops was ambitiouſly imitated by the preſoyters, who, 
neglecting the ſacred duties of their ftation, abandoned themſelves to the 
| indolence and delicacy of an effeminate and luxurious life. The deacons, be- 
holding the preſbyters deſerting thus their functions, boldly uſurped ther 
rights and privileges, and the effects of a corrupt ambition were ſpred through 
every rank of the ſacred order. e 
dense the ll. V. From what has been now obſerved, we may come, perhaps, at the tru: 
dee. Origin of minor, or leſſer orders, which were, in this century, added, evrr 
where, to thoſe of the &1ops, preſbyters, and deacons. For, certainly, the title: 
and offices of fubdeacons, acolythi, aſtiaru, or door-keepers, readers, exorofi. 
and cepiate, would never have been heard of in the church, if its rulers has 
been afſiduouſly and zealouſly employed in promoting the intereſts of th» 
truth and piety by their labours and their example. But when the honour: 
and privileges of the biſhops and preſbyters were augmented, the deacon: 200 
began to extend their ambitious views, and to defpiſe thoſe lower functions | 

and employments, which they had hitherto exerciſed with ſuch humility an 
Zeal. The additional orders that were now d to-diminiſh the labours d 


GO, Comm. in Matthexm, par, i. Opp. P. 420, 441, 442. Euszziws, Hf. LA 
we 


Ul viii. cap. i. p. 291, &c. 
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the preſent rulers of the church, had functions allotted to them, which their Ceur. III. 

names partly explain [7]. The inſtitution of exorciſts was a conſequence of the hoy 

doctrine of the New Platoniſts, which the Chriſtians adopted, and which 

taught, that the evil genii, or ſpirits, were continually hovering over human 

bodies, towards which they were carried by a natural and vehement deſire ; ; 

md that vitious men were not ſo much impelled to fin by an innate depravity, 

or by the ſeduction of example, as by the internal ſuggeſtions of ſome evil 

A copiat & were employed in providing for the decent interment 

of the „ Tv | 
VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various ranks and orders of the Marriage of the 

clergy, high and low. Thoſe, however, who continued in a ſtate of celebacy, 

obtained by this abſtinence a higher reputation of ſanctity and virtue than 

others. This was owing to an almoſt general perſuaſion, that they, who took 

wives, were of all others the moſt ſubject to the influence of malignant 

demons [u]. And as it was of infinite importance to the intereſts of the 

church, that no impure or malevolent ſpirit entered into the bodies of ſuch as 

were appointed to govern, or to inſtruct others; ſo the people were deſirous 

that the clergy ſhould uſe their utmoſt efforts to abſtain on the pleaſures of 

the conjugal life. Many of the ſacred order, eſpecially in Africa, conſented to 

ſatisfy the deſires of the people, and endeavoured to do this, in ſuch a manner, 

as not to offer an entire violence to their own inclinations. For this purpoſe, concutine: ia- 

they formed connexions with thoſe women, who had made vows of 3 

chaſtity, and it was an ordinary thing for an eccleſiaſtic to admit one of theſe * 

fair ſaints to the participation of his bed, but ſtill under the moſt ſolemn 

declarations, that nothing paſſed in this commerce, that was contrary to the 


(„e The fabdearows were Celigned to caſe the data of the meaneſt part of their work. 
Their office, conſequently, was to prepare the ſacred veſſels of the altar, and to deliver them to 
the deacons in time of divine ſervice, to attend the doors of the church during the communion - 
ſervice, to go on the biſhops embaſſies, with his letters or meſſages to foreign churches. In a 
word, they were fo ſubordinate to the ſuperior rulers of the church, that, by a canon of ite 
council of Lc, they were forbidden to fit in the of a deacon without his leave. — 
Tac order of acs/zthi was peculiar to the Latin 3 for there was no ſuch order in the 
Greek church during the four firſt centuries. Their name fignifies attendants, and their principal 
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for inflitating this order in the church of Reme, whoſe cxam- 
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| cuſtom alarmed the zeal of the more pious among the biſhops, who em. 


| rulers of the church during this century, and: ſhould now mention the 


luminary of the Chriſtian world that this age exhibited to view. Had the 
juſtneſs of his judgment been equa] to the immenſity of his genius, the 
fervor. of his piety, his indefatigable patience, his extenſive erudition, and his 


 Thaumaturgus, i. e. wonder-worker, on account of the variety of great and 


are called in queſtion by many, as unſupported by ſufficient evidence [2]. 


| biſhop of Alexandria, than thoſe which have ſurvived the ruins of time, ſince 


T 7 <p See alſo Doucin, Hiflaire d'Origene et des mouvemens arrives dani PEghiſe au ſojct 
ds ſa dorine ; and BarLE's Dictionary, at the article Oui. 
[3] The Benedictine monks have, with great labour and erudition, endeayoured to diſpel 
this Uarknefs i in their Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. p-. 361. f 
[z] See Van DaLxE's preface to his Latin treatiſe concerning Oracles, p. 6. a 
Ja] The hiſtory of Pioxvsius is particularly illaftrated by Jac. Ba3xAGB, i in his Hiſtoire di 
PEglife, tom. i. livre ii. cap. v. f. 68. 
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rules of chaſtity and virtue [w]. Theſe holy concubines were called, by the 
Greeks, Turuc dur and by the Latins, Mulieres ſubintrodute. This indecent 


ployed the utmoſt efforts of their ſeverity and vigilance to aboliſh it, though 
it was a long time before they entirely effected this laudable purpoſe. 8 
VII. Thus we have given a ſhort, though not a very pleaſing, view of the 


principal writers that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it by their learned and pious 
productions. The moſt eminent of theſe, whether we conſider the extent of 
his fame, or the multiplicity of his labours, was Or1cen, a preſbyter and 
catechiſt of Alexandria, a man of vaſt and uncommon abilities, and the greateſt 


other eminent and ſuperior talents, all encomiums muſt have fallen ſhort of 
his merit. Yet ſuch as he was, his virtues and his labours deſerve the 
admiration of all ages, and his name will be tranſmitted with honour through 
the annals of time as long as learning and E ſhall be eſteemed among 
men | x]. 

Fe: * ſecond in renown among the writers of this century was Tots 
AFRICANUS, a native of Paleſtine, a man of the moſt profound erudition, 
but the greateſt part of whoſe learned labours are unhappily loſt. 

HiepeoLyTus, whoſe hiſtory is much involved in darkneſs [y J, is alſo 
eſteemed among the molt celebrated authors and martyrs of this age ; but 
thoſe writings, which at preſent bear his name, are juſtly looked upon by 
many, as either extremely corrupted or entirely ſpurious. 

GREGORY, biſhop of New Cz/area, acquired, at this time, the title of 


ſignal miracles, which he is ſaid to have wrought during the courſe of his 
miniſtry. Few of his works have come down to our times, and his miracles 


It were to be wiſhed that we had more of the writings of Dio vslus, 


the few remaining fragments of his works diſcover the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom and prudence, and the moſt amiable ſpirit of moderation and candor, 
and thus abundantly vindicate from all ſuſpicion of flattery the ancients who 
mentioned him under the title of Diox vsius the GREAT la]. 


[4] Credat Judæus Apella. See however DopweLL. Dif. tertia Cyprianica, and LuD. An, - 
MpSATOMYG Dif. de Syniſactis et Agapetis, in his Anecdot. Græc. p. 218; as alſo BaLuzivs 


priani Epiſtol. p. 5. 12, &C. 
15 See a very learned and uſeful work of the famous Hur biſhop of Avuranches, intitled, 


omg 
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METHODIUS appears to have been a man of great piety, and highly re- Cer. III. 
ſpectable on account of his eminent virtue; but thoſe of his works, which are ũ 


yet extant, diſcover no great degree of penetration and acuteneſs in handling 
controverſy and weighing opinions. 2 | 


VIII. CyPRIAan, biſhop of Carthage, a man of the moſt eminent abilities The Latin wn. 
and flowing eloquence ſtands foremoſt in the liſt of Latin writers. His letters, . 
and indeed the moſt of his works, breath ſuch a noble and pathetic ſpirit of 
piety, that it is impoſſible to read them without the tendereſt feelings of Mo 
a ſublime enthuſiaſm. We muſt however obſerve, that he would have been 
a better writer, had he been leſs attentive to the ornaments of rhetoric ; and a 
better biſhop, had he been able to reſtrain the vehemence of his temper, and 
to diſtinguiſh, with more acuteneſs, between truth and falſhood. | 

The dialogue of Minucivs FELIX, which bears the title of OZavins, effaces 
with ſuch judgment, ſpirit, and force the calumnies and reproaches that were 
caſt upon the Chriſtians by their adverſaries, that it deſerves an attentive 
peruſal from thoſe who are deſirous to know the ſtate of the church during 
this century. 1 „ . 

The vil Books of AxNOB TVs, the African, written againſt the Gentiles, are 
a ſtill more copious and ample defence of the Chriſtians, and, though obſcure 
in ſeveral places, may yet be red with pleaſure and with profit. It is true, 
that this rhetorician, too little inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion when he 
wrote this work, has mingled great errors with ſolemn and important truths, 
and has exhibited Chriſtianity under a certain philoſophical form, very 
different from that in which it is commonly received. n 

We refer our readers, for an account of the authors of inferior note, who 

lived in this century, to thoſe who have profeſſedly given hiſtories or enu- 
merations of the Chriſtian writers. ; LOW 
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e enn e 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


IT HE principal doctrines of Chriſtianity were now explained to the The ſtate of the 
| people in their native purity and ſimplicity, without any mixture of Cin n doe. 
abſtract e or ſubtile inventions; nor were the feeble minds of the 
multitude loaded with a great variety of precepts [4]. But the Chriſtian 
doctors, who had applied themſelves to the ſtudy of letters and philoſoply, 
ſoon abandoned the frequented paths, and ſtruck out into the devious 
_ wilds of fancy. The Egyptians diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this new method 
of explaining the truth. They looked upon it as a noble and a glorious taſk 
to bring the doctrines of celeſtial wiſdom into a certain ſubjection to the 
precepts of their philoſophy ; and to make deep and profound reſearches into 
the intimate and hidden nature of thoſe truths which the divine Saviour had 3 
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[5] See Oxl Ex. in Pref. libror. de Principiis, tom. i. Opp. p. 49. and lib. i. De Principiis, 
Cap. ii. See alſo Gx ECORII NeoCASARIENS?S Expoſitio Fidei, p. 11. of his works according 
to the edition of GER. Vossivs. ; 5 
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delivered to his diſciples. Oz1Gcen was at the head of this ſpeculative tribe. 

great man, . by the charms of the Platonic philoſophy, ſet k 
up as the teſt of all religion, and imagined that the reaſons of each doctrine 
were to be found in that favourite philoſophy, and their nature and extent to be 
determined by it [c]. It muſt be confeſſed, that he handled this matter with 
modeſty and with caution ; but he ſtill gave an example to his diſciples, the 
abuſe of which could not fail to be pernicious, and under the authority of 
which they would naturally indulge themfelves without reſtraint in every 
wanton fancy. And fo, indeed, the caſe was: for the difciples of Oxioxx, 
breaking forth from the limits fixed by their maſter, interpreted in the moſt 
licentious manner the divine truths of religion according to the tenor of the 
Platonic philoſophy. From theſe teachers the philoſophical or ſcholaſtic 
theology, as it is called, derived its origin, and proceeding hence, paſſed through 
various forms and modifications according to the genius, turn, and erudition 
of thoſe who embraced it. _ 

II. The fame principles gave riſe to another ſpecies of theology, which was 
called myſtic. And what muſt ſeem at firſt ſight ſurprizing here is, that this 
myſtic theology, though formed at the ſame time, and derived from the ſame 
ſource with the ſcholaſtic, yet had a natural tendency to overturn and deſtroy it. 
The authors of this myſtic ſcience are not known, but the principles from 
whence it ſprung are manifeſt. Its firſt promoters proceeded from that known 
doctrine of the Platonic ſchool, which alſo was adopted by Or rcen and his 
difciples, that the divine nature was diffuſed through all human ſouls, or in other 
words, that the faculty of reaſon, from which proceeds the health and Vigour of 
the mind, was an emanation from God, into the human ſoul, and comprebended in it 
the principles and elements of all truth, human and divine. They denied that men 
could, by labour or ſtudy, excite this celeſtial flame in their breaſts, and there- 
fore they diſapproved highly of the attempts of thoſe, who, by definitions, 
abſtract theorems, and profound ſpeculations, endeavoured to form diſtin: 
notions of truth, and to diſcover its hidden nature. On the contrary, they 
maintained that /ilence, tranquillity, repoſe, and ſclitude, accompanied with ſuch 
acts of mortification as might tend to extenuate and exhauſt the body, were 
the means by which the bidden and internal word was excited to produce its 
latent virtues, and to inſtruct men in the knowledge of divine things. For 
thus they reaſoned : * They who behold with a noble contempt all human 
affairs, who turn away their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, and ſhut all the 
e avenues of the outward ſenſes - againſt the contagious influences of 2 
* material world, muſt neceſſarily return to God, when the ſpirit i is thus diſen- 
e gaged from the · impediments that prevented that happy union. And in 
25 this bleſſed frame, they not only enjoy inexpreſſible raptures from their 
% communion with the ſupreme being, but allo are inveſted with the in- 
<< eſtimable privilege of contemplating truth undiſguiſed and uncorrupted | in 
its native Purity, while others behold 1 it in a . vitiated and delufive form.“ 


(c] This is manifeſt from what remains of his S:romata ; as alſo from his books de Pricipiit 
which are ſtill — in a Latin — of chem by Ruxrix vs. 


III. This 


III. This method of reaſoning produced ſtrange effects, and drove many Cen v. 111. 

into caves and deſarts, where they macerated their bodies with hunger and N N 
thirſt, and ſubmitted to all the miſeries of the ſevereſt diſcipline that a gloomy of monks and 
imagination could preſcribe. And it is not improbable that Paul, the firſt bermits. 

hermit, was rather engaged by this fanatical ſyſtem than by the perſecution 

under Dzc1vs, to fly into the moſt ſolitary deſarts of Thebais, where he led, 

during the ſpace of ninety years, a life more worthy of a ſavage animal, than 

of a rational being [4]. It is, however, to be obſerved, that though Pavr is 

placed at the head of the order of hermits, yet that unſociable manner of life 

was very common in Egypt, Syria, India, and Meſopotamia, not only long before 

his time, but even before the coming of CHRIS H. And it is ſtill practif d 5 
among the Mahometans, as well as the Chriſtians, in thoſe arid and burning | 
climates [e]. For the glowing atmoſphere, that ſurrounds theſe countries, is a 

natural cauſe of that love of ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent and melan- 

W choly diſpoſition, that are remarkably common among their languid inhabi- 

tants. | | 

IV. But let us turn away our eyes from theſe fcenes of fanaticiſm, which The zeal of 

are ſo opprobrious to human nature, and conſider ſome other circumſtancgs, ing abroad te 
that belong more or leſs to the hiſtory of the Chriſtian doctrine during tf 
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18 ſacred writi 
century. And here it is proper to mention the uſeful labours of thoſe, who 
manifeſted their zeal for the holy ſcriptures by the care they took to have 

accurate. copies of them multiplied every where, and that, at ſuch moderate 

prices, as rendered them of eaſy purchaſe; as alſo to have them tranſlated 

into various languages, and publiſhed in correct editions. Many of the more 

opulent. among the Chriſtians contributed generouſly a great part of their 

ſubſtance to the carrying on theſe pious and excellent undertakings. Przrivs 

and Hesycnivs in Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, employed much pains in 
correcting the copies of the Septuagint; and Pau nhiL Ius of Cæſarea, laboured 

with great diligence and ſucceſs in works of the ſame nature, until a glorious 

martyrdom finiſhed his courſe. But Or1cen ſurpaſſed all others in diligence 

and aſſiduity, and his famous Hexapla, though almoſt entirely deſtroyed by 

the waſte of time, will, even in its fragments, remain an eternal monument 

of the incredible application with which that great man laboured to remove 

thoſe obſtacles which retarded the progreſs of the goſpel [ f ]. 

V. After the encomiums we have given to ORIGEN, who has an undoubted Origen's me- 
right to the firſt place among the interpreters of the ſcriptures in this century, you Any ang HE 
it is not without a deep concern that we are obliged to add, that he alſo, by ws, 
an unhappy method, opened a ſecure retreat for all ſorts of errors, that a wild 
and irregular imagination could bring forth. Having entertained a notion 
that it was extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to defend every thing con- 
tained in the ſacred writings from the cavils of heretics and infidels, fo long as 
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[4] The life of this hermit was written by IE ROM. | de 

e] See the travels of Lucas, in the year 1714, ſecond volume, p. 363. | 
The fragments that yet remain of Or1G en's Heæqla, were collected and publiſhed, by 
the learned Mon TFAUCON, in folio, at Paris, in 1713. See alſo upon this head Buppei 1/ageg? 


in Theoleg, tom. ii, p. 1581. and CarPzovil Critic, Sacr. Veter. Teſtam. p. 574- 
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II. they were explained literalhy, according to the real import of the terms, he had 


— — recourſe to the fecundity of a lively imagination, and maintained that the 


holy ſcriptures were to be interpreted in the ſame allegorical manner, that the 


rule of interpretation, he alleged that the words of ſcripture were, in man 
places, abſolutely void of ſenſe ; and that though in others there were, indeed, 
certain notions conveyed under the outward terms according to their liter] 
force and import, yet it was not in theſe that the true meaning of the ſacreq 
writers was to be ſought, but in a myſterious and hidden ſenſe ariſing from 
the nature of the things themſelves [g]. This hidden ſenſe he endeavours to 
inveſtigate throughout his commentaries, neglecting and deſpiſing, for the mot 
part, the outward letter; and in this devious path he diſplays the moſt ingenious 
ſtrokes of fancy, though always at the expence of truth, whoſe divine ſimpli. 
city is ſcarcely diſcernible through the cobweb-veil of allegory [Y]. Nor did 
the inventions of Or1cen end here. He divided this hidden ſenſe, which he 
purſued with ſuch eagerneſs, into moral, and myſtical or ſpiritual, The moral 
ſenſe of ſcripture diſplays thoſe doctrines that relate to the inward ſtate of the 
ſoul and the conduct of life. The myſtical, or ſpiritual, ſenſe repreſents the 
nature, the laws, and the hiſtory of the ſpiritual or myſtical world. We are not 
yet at the end of the labyrinth; for he ſubdivided this nyſtical world of his 
own creation into two diſtinct regions, the one of which he called the ſuperir, 
i. e. heaven; and the other the inferior, by which he meant the cburcb. 


to the ſuperior region. This chimerical method of explaining the ſcripture 
was, before Or1cen, received by many Chriſtians, who were deluded into it 
by the example of the Jews. But as this learned man reduced it into a ſyſtem, 


monly conſidered as its principal author. 


de la Rur, to the ſecond volume of the works of Ox1cen, publiſhed in folio at Paris, in the 
year 1733. An accurate and full account of Ox io en's method of interpreting the fcripture 
may be found in the work, intitled, Commentar. de rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſtantinum M. p. 029. 
Where the philoſophy and theology of that great man, and his controverſy with Demers 

| biſhop of Alexandria, are treated of profeſſedly, and at large. PER | 
[2] Or1ctn, in his Stromata, book x. expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: © The 
* ſource of many evils lies in adhering to the carnal or external part of ſcripture. Thoſe 
who do fo, ſhall not attain to the kingdom of God. Let us, therefore, ſeek after the {pint 
and the ſubſtantial fruit of the word, which are hidden and myſterious.” And again: The 
*« ſcriptures are of little uſe to thoſe who underſtand them, as they are written.“ One would 
think it impoſſible, that ſuch expreſſions ſhould drop from the pen of a wiſe man. But the pli- 
Joſophy, which this great man embraced with ſuch zeal, was one of the ſources of his deluſion. 
He could not find in the bible the opinions he had adopted, as long as he interpreted that facred 
book according to its literal ſenſe. But PIA Tro, ArisTOTLE, ZENo, and, indeed, the who: 
- philoſophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, for their ſentiments, a place in the goſpel, when it 
was interpreted by the wanton inventions of fancy, and upon the ſuppoſition of a hidden /en 
to which it was poſſible to give all ſorts of forms. Hence all, who deſired to model Chriſt 
anity according to their faney or their favourite ſyſtem of philoſophy, embraced ORI IN 

method of interpretation, | — 6 — — 


— 


Platoniſts explained the hiſtory of the gods. In conſequence of this pernicious 


This led to another diviſion of the myſtical ſenſe into an earthly or allegorical 
| ſenſe, adapted to the inferior world, and a celeſtial or anagogetical one, adapted 


and founded it upon fixed and determinate rules, he is, on that account, com- 


Ie] For a further illuſtration of this matter, the reader may conſult the excellent Preface of | 
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ages followed the method of Oki Ex, though with ſome variations; nor 
could the few, who explained the ſacred writings with judgment, and a true 
ſpirit of criticiſm, oppoſe, with any ſucceſs, the torrent of allegory that' was 
overflowing the church. The commentaries of HieroLyTus, which are yet 
extant, ſhew manifeſtly, that this good man was entirely addicted to the 
ſyſtem of ORIGEN, and the ſame judgment may be hazarded concerning 
VicroRINUS'S explications of certain books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
though theſe explications are, long ſince, loſt. The tranſiation of the Eccleſiaſtes* 
by GREGORY TFHAUMATURGUS, which is yet remaining, is not cheargeable 


author to Ox IGENX. The book of Genefis, and the Song of Solomon were 
| explained by Mzrhoplus, whoſe work is loſt; and Ammonivs compoſed a 


Harman of the Goſpels. 


| men in this century. In his Stromata, and his four books of Elements, ORIGEN 
illuſtrated the greateſt part of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, or, to ſpeak more 
| properly, rather diſguifed them under the lines of a vain philoſophy. Theſe 
| books of elements, or principles, were the firſt ſketch that appeared of the 
ſcholaſtic or philoſophical theology. Something of the ſame nature was attempted 
by THEOGNOSTUS, in his ſeven books of Hypolypoſes, which are only known at 
preſent by the extracts of them in Pforius, who repreſents them as the 
| work of one who was infected with the notions of Orxicen. GRECORY 


| Expoſition of the faith; and many treated, in a more ample manner, particular 
points of doctrine in oppoſition to the enemies and corruptors of Chriſtianity. 
Thus HippoLYTusS wrote concerning the dezty, the reſurrection, anti-chriſt, 
| and the end of the world; Mrhoplus, concerning ſree-will; and Lucian, 

concerning faith. It is doubtful in what claſs theſe productions are to be 
| placed, as the moſt of them have periſhed among the ruins of time. 


| whom we have already ſpoken above, is due to CyRPIan, a prelate of eminent 
merit, who publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes concerning patience, mortality, works, alms, 
| as alſo an exhortation to martyrdom. In theſe diſſertations, there are many 
| excellent things; but there runs through them all a general want of order, 
| preciſion, and method; nor do we always find ſolid proofs in favour of the 
deciſions they contain [5]. ORrIGen has written many treatiſes of this kind, and 


| handled by many authors in this century, but with unequal eloquence and 
penetration. METHopivus treated of chaſtity, in a work intitled, Sympoſium 
viyginum, or, the feaſt of virgins; but this treatiſe is full of confuſion and 
diſorder. Drioxnys1vs handled the doctrine of pennance and temptations. The 
other moral writers of this period are too obſcure. and trivial to render the 


mention of them neceſlary, 
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' VI. A prodigious number of interpreters, both in this and the ſucceeding Cixx. III. 


Other inter. _ 
preters. 


I with this reproach, ' notwithſtanding the tender and warm attachment of its 


VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed the pens of many learned Dias die writers 


in theology, 


| THAUMATURGUS drew up a brief ſummary of the Chriſtian religion, in his 


VIII. Among the moral writers, the firſt place, after TERTULLIAN, of Moral writers 


among others, an exbortation to ſuffer martyrdom for the truth; a ſubject” 
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Polemic divines; 


The vicious 
method of con- 


— coy dn fending Chriſtianity, and attacking judaiſm, and idolatry, degenerated much 


pleyed. 


here. 


De Internal H1sTory of the Cnuren, Party | 
IX. The controverſial writers were exceeding numerous in this century 
The Pagans were attacked, and that, in a victorious manner, by Mixveidz 
FeLix, in his dialogue called Ofavius; by Oricen, in his writings apaing 
CELsvs; by ARnosivs, in his ſever books againſt the Gentiles, and CypRIAV, in 
his treatiſe concerning the vanity of idols. The chronicle of Hirpol vrus, in 
oppoſition to the Gentiles; and the work of MEgTropivs againſt PoRPHTR 
that bitter adverſary of the Chriſtians, are both loſt. | : i 
We may alſo reckon, in the number of the Polemic writers, thoſe who 
wrote againſt the philoſophers, or who treated any ſubjects that were diſputed 
between. different ſects. Such was HieeoLyTvus, who wrote againſt Pr. ato, 
and who alfo treated the niceſt, the moſt difficult, and the moſt controverteg 
ſubjects, ſuch as fate, free-will, and the origin of evil, which exerciſed, likewiſe, 
the pens of MeTaropivs and other acute writers. What HieeoLyrrs 
wrote againſt the Jews, is not come down to our times; but the work of 
CyPRIAN, upon that ſubject, yet remains[#]. ORIoEN, VicToRinus, Hippo. 
LYTUS attacked, in general, all various ſects and hereſies that divided the 
church, but their labours, in that immenſe field, have entirely diſappeared; and 
as to thoſe, who only turned their controverſial arms againſt ſome few ſects, 
and certain particular doctrines, we think it not neceſſary to enumerate them 


* 


X. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the methods now uſed of de. 


from the primitive ſimplicity, and the true rule of controverſy. The Chriſtian 
doctors, who had been educated in the ſchools of the rhetoricians and ſophiſts, 
raſhly employed the arts and evaſions of their ſubtle maſters in the ſervice of 
Chriſtianity ; and intent only upon defeating the enemy, they were too little 
attentive to the means of victory, indifferent whether they acquired it by 
artifice or plain-dealing. This method of diſputing, which the ancients 
called æconomical [I], and which had victory for its object, rather than truth, 
was, in conſequence of the prevailing taſte for rhetoric and ſophiſtry, almoſt 
univerſally approved. The Platoniſts contributed to the ſupport and en- 
couragement of this ungenerous method of diſputing, by that maxim of 
theirs which aſſerted the innocence of defending the truth by artifice and 
falſhood. This will appear manifeſt to thoſe who have red, with any meaſure 
of penetration and judgment, the arguments of Ox ioꝝx againſt Cx1svs, and 
thoſe of the other Chriſtian diſputants againſt the idolatrous Gentiles, The 
method of TERTVUILIAN, who uſed to plead preſcription againſt erroneous 
doctors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this century; but they muſt be much 
unacquainted both with the times, and, indeed, with the nature of things, 
who imagine that it is always allowable to employ this method In]. 


[cc) This work is intitled, Tefimonia contra F ud:205.] 5 
LI SouverRarin Platoniſm devoili, p. 244. DLT E, De vero uſu Patrum, lib. i. p. 160. 
Jo. CarisTorn. Wol II Caſauboniana, p. 100. Concerning the famous rule, 70 de « fbi, 
rar corpicr, Or economically, ſee particularly the ample illuſtrations of GaTaxER, ad Marc 
Antonini lib. xi. p. 330, &c. | 2 
o We ſcarely know any caſe, in which the plea of preſcription can be admitted as 3 ſati 
factory argument, in favour of religious tenets or articles of faith, unleſs by preſcription be mean 
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XI. This diſingenuous and vicious method of ſurprizing their adverſaries Cexr. III. 
by artifice, and ſtriking them down, as it were, by lies and fictions, produced, 3 
among other diſagreeable effects, a great number of books, which were falſely . 
attributed to certain great men, in order to give theſe ſpurious productions ins. 
more credit and weight. For, as the greateſt part of mankind are leſs govern- 
ed by reaſon than by authorities, and prefer, in many caſes, the deciſions of 
fallible mortals to the unerring dictates of the divine word, the diſputants, of 
whom we are now ſpeaking, thought they could not ſerve the truth more 
effectually than by oppoſing illuſtrious names and reſpectable authorities to 
the attacks of its adverſaries. Hence, the book of canons, which certain art- 
ful men aſcribed falſely to the apoſtles ; hence, the apoſtolical conſtitutions, of 
which CLEMENT, biſhop of Rome, is ſaid to have formed a collection; hence 
the recogmitions and the clementina, which are alſo attributed to CLEMENT [u], 
and many other productions. of that nature, which, for a long time, were too 
much eſteemed by credulous men. Lb fend 00.5.5 F 
Nor were the managers of controverſy the only perſons who employed theſe 
ſtratagems; the Myſtics had recourſe to the ſame pious frauds to ſupport their 
ſet. And accordingly, when they were aſked from what chief their eſtabliſn- 
ment took its riſe, to get clear of this perplexing queſtion, they feigned a chief, 
and choſe, for that purpoſe, Dionvys1us the Areopagite, a man of almoſt 
apoſtolical weight and authority, who was converted to Chriſtianity, in the 
firſt century, by the preaching of St. Paul. at Athens. And to render this 
fiction more ſpecious, they attributed to this great man various treatiſes con- 
cerning the monaſtic life, the myſtic theology, and other ſubjects of that nature, 
which were the productions of ſome ſenſeleſs and inſipid writers of after times. 
Thus it happened, through the pernicious influence of human paſſions, which 
too often mingle themſelves in the execution of the beſt purpoſes and the 
moſt upright intentions, that they, who were deſirous of ſurpaſſing all others 


in piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even laudable, to advance the cauſe of 
piety by artifice and fraud. | 
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XII. The moſt famous controverſies that divided the Chriſtians, during this Controveryy 
century, were thoſe concerning the millennium, or reign of a tbouſand years; the F9reming the 
baptiſm of heretics, and the doctrine of Or1cen. 8 „„ 
Long before this period, an opinion had prevailed that CHRIST was to 
come and reign a thouſand years among men, before the entire and final diſ- 
ſolution of this world. This opinion, which had hitherto met with no oppo- 
ſition, was differently interpreted by different perſons, nor did all promiſe 
themſelves the ſame kind of enjoyments in that future and glorious king- 


* 
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a detrine's being eftabliſhed in the time and by the authority of the apofiles. In all other caſes, 
2 is no argument at all: it cannot recommend error, and truth has no need of its 
lupport. | | | 
[(z) It is not with the utmoſt accuracy, that Dr. Mos nEIU places the recognitions among the 
purious works of antiquity, fince they are quoted by Ox1cen, ErirHAxius, and Rurrix, as 
e work of CLEMENT. It is true indeed, that theſe writers own them to have been altered in 
ſeveral places, and falfified by the heretics; and Ey1e#an1vs, particularly, tells us, that the 
— ſcarcely left any thing ſound in them. As to the Clementina, they were undoubtedly 
ous, ' WWE Wes on | | | 8 
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dom [ vg. But in this century its credit began to decline, principally through, 
the influence and authority of Oxic EN, who oppoſed it with the — 
warmth, becauſe it was incompatible with ſome of his favourite ſenti. 


ments{p]. Nxros, an Egyptian biſhop, endeavoured to reſtore this opinion 


to its former credit, in a book written again the allegoriſts, for ſo he called, by 
way of contempt, the adverſaries of the Millenarian ſyſtem. This work, and 
the Hypotheſis it defended, were extremely well received by great numbers in 
the canton of Ar/inc? ; and among others by Cor Aciox, a prefbyter of ng 
mean influence and reputation. But Drowysrus of Alexandria, a diſciple of 
Oxr1cen, ſtopped the growing [progreſs of this doctrine by his private di. 


_ courſe, and alſo by two learned and judicious diſſertations concerning the divin 


Concernine the 
baptiſm of heie- 
tics. 5 


, . ang 2 32 1 
XIII. The diſputes concerning the baptiſm of heretics were not carried on 
with that amiable fpirit of candor, moderation, and. impartiality with which 
Dioxys1vs oppoſed the MiLLENNian doctrine. The warmth and violence 
that were exerted in this controverſy, were far from being edifying to ſuch as 
were acquainted with the true genius of Chriftianity, and with that meekneſ 
and forbearance that ſhould particularly diſtinguiſh its doctors, 
As there was no expreſs law which determined the manner and form, ac- 
cording to which thoſe who abandoned the heretical fects were to be received 
into the communion of the church, the rules practiſed in this matter were not 


the fame in all Chriſtian churches. Many of the Oriental and African 


Chriſtians placed recanting heretics in the rank of catechumens, and ad. 


mitted them, by 3aptiſm, into the communion of the faithful; while the 


greateſt part of the European churches, conſidering the baptiſm of heretics 


as valid, uſed no other forms in their reception than the zmpo/ition of hands, 


accompanied with ſolemn prayer. This diverſity prevailed for a long time 
without kindling contentions or animoſities. But, at length, charity waxed 
cold, and the fire of eccleſiaſtical diſcord broke out. In this century, the 
Aſiatic Chriſtians came to a determination in a point that was hitherto, in ſome 
meaſure, undecided; and in more than one council eſtabliſhed it as a law, 
that all heretics were to be baptized before their admiſſion to the communion = 
of the true church TJ. When STEPHEN, biſhop of Rome, was informed of 
this determination, he behaved with the moſt unchriſtian violence and ar- 
rogance towards: the Aſiatic Chriſtians, broke communion with them, and 
excluded them from the communion of the church of Rome. Theſe haughty 
proceedings made no impreſſion upon CyyRian biſhop of Carthage, who, 
notwithſtanding the menaces of the Roman pontif, aſſembled a council on 


[(o) See the learned Treatiſe concerning the true millennium, which Dr. Wa1TBY has ſubjoined 
to the ſecond volume of his Commentary upon the New Teſſament. See alfo, for an account of 
the doctrine of the ancient Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, ſeventh, and ninth volumes of Lasv- 
NER's Credibility, &c.] . 1 F 1 
7 See Orx1ctn. De principiis, lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 104. tom. i. Opp. r 
7] See EvseB1us, Hiſ. Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. p. 271; as alſo GEM VAprus, De dogmatibus 
Eccleſiaſticis, cap. lv. p. 32. edit. Elmenhorſt. 8 ; 

[] Evsts. Hit. Ecelgſ. lib. vii. cap. v. vii. FixRM IL TANs, -Epiftol. ad Cyprianum, printed 
among CYPRIAN's Letters, Lett. xxx. 25 this 

; « ] 
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this occaſion, adopted, with the reſt of the African biſhops, the opinion of the Cer. III. 
Aſiatics, and gave notice thereof to the imperious STEPHEN. The fury f 
the latter was redoubled at this notification, and produced many threatenings 
and invectives againſt CV RIAN, who replied, with great force and reſolution, 
and, in a ſecond council heid at Carthage, declared the baptiſm, adminſtred by 
heretics; void of all efficacy and validity. Upon this, the choler of SrEYRHEN N 
ſwelled beyond meaſure, and, by a decree full of invectives, which was re- +> 
ceived with contempt, he excommunicated the African biſhops, whoſe mo- 
deration on the one hand, and the death of their imperious antagoniſt on the 
other, put an end to this violent controverſy [5]. 1 
XIV. The controverſy concerning OR I GEN was ſet in motion by DEM E- Diſputes con- 
Tz1vs, biſhop of Alexandria, animated, as ſome ſay, by a principle of enyy 5 OOF 
and hatred againſt this learned man, with whom he had formerly lived in an 
intimate friendſhip. The aſſertion, however, of thoſe who attribute the oppo- 
ſition of DEMETRI1vs' to this odious principle, appears ſomething more than 
doubtful ;_ for, in the whole of his conduct towards Or1cEn, there are no 
viſible marks of envy, though many indeed of paſſion and arrogance, of 
violence and injuſtice. The occaſion of all this was as follows : In the year 
228, OR1GEN having ſet out for Achaia, was, in his journey thither, received 
with ſingular marks of affection and eſteem by the biſhops of Cæſarca and 
| Jeruſalem, who ordained him preſbyter by impoſition of hands. This pro- 
ceeding gave high offence to DEMETRIUS, who declared Or1Gen unworthy 
of the ' prieſthood, becauſe he had caſtrated himſelf, and maintained, at the 
fame time, that it was not lawful to advance, to a higher dignity, the prin- 
cipal of the Alexandrian ſchool, which was under his epiſcopal inſpection, with- 
out his knowledge and approbation. A concluſion, however, was put to 
theſe warm debates, and Or1cen returned to Aexandria. This calm was, 
indeed, but of a ſhort duration, being ſoon ſucceeded by a new breach be- 
tween him and DeMETRI1vs, the occaſion of which is not known, but which 
grew to ſuch a height as obliged Orx1cen, in the year 23r, to abandon his 
charge at Alexandria, and retire to Cæſarea. His abſence, however, did not 
appeaſe the reſentment of DEMETRIVS, who continued to perſecute him with 
the utmoſt violence. To fatisfy fully his vengeance againſt ORIOEN, he 
aſſembled two councils, in the firſt of which he condemned him unheard, and 
deprived him of his office; and in the ſecond, had him degraded from the 
ſacerdotal dignity. It is probable, that in one of theſe councils, eſpecially 
the latter, DzMETRIUs accuſed him of erroneous ſentiments in matters of 
religion; for it was about this time that OR IGEN publiſhed his book of prin- 
ciples, which contains ſeveral opinions of a dangerous tendency [/]. The 


L.] CrraiAx. Epi}. Ixx. p. 124. Ixxiii. p. 129. AvcusTIn. De Baptiſino contra Donatiftas, 
b. vi, vii. tom. 16. Oy | af 20d = to K the acts of the council of Caribage, A. D. 256. 
Kup. Maran vita Cypriau, p. 1o0ĩDUjUl . eee — 
[(?) This work, which was a ſort of introduction to theology, has only come down to us in 
| the tranſlation of Ruriuus, who corrected and maimed it in order to render it more conform - 
| able to the orthodox doftrine of the church than Orroan had left it. It contains however, even 
| in its preſent form, ſeveral bold and ſingular opinions, ſuch as the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and 
their fall into mortal bodies, in conſequence of their deviation from the laws of order in their firſt 
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greateſt part of the Chriſtian biſhops approved of the proceedings of the 
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- Alexandrian council, againft which the biſhops of the churches of Acbais, 
Paleſtine, Phenicia, and Arabia, declared, at the ſame time, the higheſt gif. 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


| A L the records of this century mention the multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies in the Chriſtian church. Several of the cauſes that con- 
tributed to this have been already pointed out, to which we may add as a 
principle one, the paſſion which now reigned for the Platonic philoſophy, or 
rather, for the popular, Oriental ſuperſtition concerning demons, adopted by 
the Platoniſts, and borrowed, unhappily, from them by the Chriſtian doctors. 
For there is not the leaſt doubt, but that many of the rites now introduced 
into the church, derived their origin from the reigning opinions concerning 
the nature of demons, and the powers and operations of invifible beings. Hence 
the uſe of exorciſms and ſpells, the frequency of faſts, and the averſion to 
 *vedlock. Hence the cuſtom of avoiding all connexions with thoſe who were 
not as yet baptized, or who lay under the penalty of excommunication, as 
_ perſons ſuppoſed to be under the dominion of ſome malignant ſpirit. And 
hence the rigour and ſeverity of that diſcipline and penance that were im- 
poſed upon thoſe who had incurred, by their immoralities, the cenſures of 
the church [w]). TNT ERR oe ary . 
II. In moſt of the provinces there were, at this time, certain fixed places 
ſet apart for public worſhip among the Chriſtians, as will appear evident to 
every impartial inquirer into theſe matters. Nor is it abſolutely improbable, 
that theſe churches were, in ſeveral places, embelliſned with images and other 


& 


ornaments,  _- * ME 2 

With reſpect to the form of divine worſhip, and the times appointed for 
its celebration, there were little innovations made in this century. Two 
things, however, deſerve to be taken notice of here: the firſt is, that the diſ- 
courſes or ſermons, addreſſed to the people, were very different from. thoſe of 


* 


Rate, and the final reſtoration of all intelligent beings to order and happineſs. Rurrixus, in 
his apology for Ox iN, alleges, that his writings were maliciouſly falfified by the heretics; 
and that, in conſequence thereof, many errors were attributed to him, which he did not adopt; 
as alſo that the opinions, in which he differed from the doctrines of the church, were only pro- 
Poſed by him as curious conjectures.] PLE 1 nan OE 
[u] The accounts here given of the perſecution of Or16tn, are drawn from the moſt early 
and authentic ſources, ſuch as Euszs. Hi. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. xxiv. Phorius, Bibl. Cal. 
cxviii.. IR OMu's Catalogue of Ecelgſiaſtical Writers, and from Oxioꝝx himſelf; and they differ 
6 ſome refpects from thoſe, which common writers, ſuch as Dovcin, Hur, and others give of 
iam rho 193 ad et lei | VF 

[w] For an ampler account of this matter, the reader may conſult PoxynyRy's treatiſe con- 
cerning Abftlinence, and compare what that writer has ſaid on this ſubject, with the cuſtoms re. 

ceived among the Chriſtians, Several curious things are alſo to be found in TugopORET an 
EvusEB1vs upon this head. | FFC | 
4 | | | the 
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che earlier times of the church, and degenerated much from the ancient 
ſimplicity. For, not to ſay any thing of OkIOEN, who introduced long 


courſes to the rules of Grecian eloquence. And this method gained ſuch 


by ſome men of eminent learning; the fact, however, is rendered evident by 
the moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies (J]. 


III. Several alterations were now. introduced, in the celebration p the 
Lord's ſupper, by thoſe who had the direction of divine worſhip. The 


received the ſacrament of baptiſm, were not admitted to this holy ſupper ; 


| what was practiſed in the heathen myſteries. We find, by the accounts of 


ſhould not adopt this opinion, ſince it is very natural to imagine that thoſe 


indulge themſelves in this piece of religious pomp. As to the time of cele- 
| brating this ſolemn ordinance, it muſt be carefully obſerved, that there was a 
| conſiderable variation in different churches arifing from their different circum-, 
ſtances, and founded upon reaſons of prudence and neceſſity. - In ſome, it 
was celebrated in the morning; in others, at noon; and in others, in the 


others; but was conſidered in all as of the higheſt importance and as eſſential 
to falvation, for which reaſon it was even thought proper to adminiſter it to 
infants, The ſacred feaſts, that accompanied this venerable inſtitution, pre- 
| ceded its celebration in ſome churches, and followed it in others. 5 

IV. There were, twice a year, ſtated times, when baptiſm was adminiſtred 
to ſuch as, after a long courſe of trial and preparation, offered themſelves as 


Chriſtian myſteries. The remiſſion of ſins was thought to be its immediate 
and happy fruit; while the biſhop, by prayer and the impoſition of hands, 
was ſuppoſed to confer thoſe ſanctifying gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that are 
neceſſary to a life of righteouſneſs and virtue[z]. We have already men- 
[x] See biſhop Bzvzxecs ad Canon. iii Apoftol. p- 461; as alſo another work of the ſame 
author, intitled, Codex Canon. vindicatus, p. 78. | ; g 
] Nei rear, Hymn. ii. p. 60. edit. Heinſii. 


tioned 


ſermons, and was the firſt who explained the ſcriptures in Eis diſcourſes, 
ſeveral biſhops, who had received their education in the ſchools of the rhe- 
toricians, were exactly ſcrupulous in adapting their public exhortations and diſ- 


prayers uſed, upon this occaſion, were lengthened ; and the ſolemnity and 
pomp, with which this important inſtitution was celebrated, were conſider-- | 
ably increaſed, no doubt, with a pious intention to render it ſtill more re- 
| ſpeftable. Thoſe who were in a penitential ſtate, and thoſe alſo who had not 
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credit, as to be ſoon, almoſt univerſally, followed. The ſecond thing that we 
propoſed to mention as worthy of notice is, that, about this time, the uſe of 
incenſe was introduced, at leaſt, into many churches. This has been denied 


Adminiſtration 
of the Lord's 
ſopper, þ 


and it is not difficult to perceiye, that theſe excluſions were an imitation of 


PRUDENTIVUS Ly] and others, that gold and ſilver veſſels were now uſed in 
the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper; nor is there any reaſon why we 


| churches, which were compoſed of the moſt opulent members, would readihy 


evening. It was alſo more frequently repeated in ſome churches, than in 


candidates for the ſublime profeſſion, of Chriſtianity. This ceremony was 
| performed only in the preſence of ſuch as were already initiated into the 


z] That ſuch was the notion prevalent at this time is evident from teſtimonies of ſufficient 
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The Internal His T Oh of the Cu H. PIA 
Cenr. III. tioned the principal rites that were uſed in the adminiſtration of ba 


and we have only to add, that none were admitted to this ſolemn — arm 
until, by the menacing and formidable ſhouts and declamation of the eat, 
they had been delivered from the dominion of the prince of darkneſs, and 
conſecrated to the ſervice of God. The origin of this ſuperſtitious ceremon 


may be eaſily traced, when we conſider the prevailing opinions of the time, 


The Chriſtians, in general, were perſuaded, that rational ſouls, deriving their 
exiſtence from God, muſt conſequently be in themſelves pure, holy, and en. 


dowed with the noble principles of liberty and virtue. But, upon this ſu 
poſition, it was difficult to account for the corrupt propenſities and action 
of men, any other way than by attributing them either to the mal 
nature of matter, or the influence and impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit, who wi; 


. perpetually compelling them to ſin. The former of theſe opinions wa 


embraced by the Gnoſtics, but was rejected by true Chriſtians, who denied 


the eternity of matter, conſidered it as a creature of God, and therefore 


adopted the latter notion, that in all vicious perſons there was a certain evi 


being, the author and ſource of their corrupt diſpoſitions and their unrighttous 


deeds [4]. The driving out this demon was now conſidered as an effential 
preparation for baptiſm, after the adminiſtration of which the candidates 
returned home, adorned with crowns and arrayed in white garments, as ſacred 
emblems; the former, of their victory over ſin and the world; the latter, of 
their inward purity and innocence. es FD. IT. 
V. Faſting began now to be held in more eſteem than it had formerly been; 


a high degree of ſanity was attributed to this practice, and it was even 


looked upon'as of indiſpenſable neceſſity, from a notion that the demons directed 
their ſtratagems principally againſt thoſe who pampered ' themſelves with 


delicious fare, and were leſs troubleſbme to the lean and the hungry, who 
lived under the ſeverities of a rigorous abſtinence [5]. The Latins, contrary 


to the general cuſtorn, faſted the ſeventh day of the week; and as the Greeks 
and Orientals refuſed to follow their example here, this afforded a new fü 


of contention between them. 


The Chriſtians offered up their ordinary prayers at three ſtated times of th 
day, vis. At the third, the fuuth, and the ninth hour, according to the cuſtom 


weight, And as this point is of great conſequence in order to our underſtanding the theology 
of the ancients, which differs from ours in many reſpects, we ſhall mention one of thele tel 
monies, even that of CYRIAR, who, in his Ixxiii Letter, expreſſes himſelf thus: « It is manr 
« feſt, where, and by whom, the REMISs10R or $1NS, Which is CONFERRED in BAPTISM, U 
« adminiſtered.— They who are prefented to the rulers of the church, oBTAIN, by cf 
« prayers and impoſition of hands, the Hol v GO. See alſo EusER. Hi. Eccle. lb. u. 
af viii. 6 | | 


a] It is dem onſtrably evident, that exorciſm was added to the other baptiſmal rites in the 


third century, after the introduction of the Platonic philoſophy into the church. For, before 


. this time, we hear no mention made of it. JusTin Martyr, in his /econd apology, and 7 
TULLIAN, in his book concerning the military crown, give us an account of the ceremonies 


in baptiſm Curing the ſecond century, without any mention of exorciſm. This is a very . 
argument of its being poſterior to theſe two great men; and is every way proper to pe 


us, that it made its entrance into the Chriſtian church in the third century, and probably ft u 


Egypt. . | 3 rere, 
[2] CLEMENTIN. Homil. ix. J 9. p. 688. PorPays, De al/iinentia, lib. iv. p. ſerved 
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| were aſſidueus in their addreſſes to the l being, and poured fort 


2 9%. „„ e 


_blerved among the Jews. Bur, beſides theſe ſtated devotions, true believers Cenr. iu. 4 


frequently their vows and fupplications be 


ore his throne, becauſe they cen- - 


The gn of the The Gn of th 
ſorts of trials and calamities, and was more eſpecially conſidered as the ſureſt nfs 


was, that no Chriſtian undertook any thing of moment, without arming him- _ 
{lf with the influence of this triumphant ſign. att e 
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Cmcerning the diviſſons and beręſies that troubled the church during this 


Century. 


11 


* 


LT HE fame ſects that in the former ages had produced ſuch diſorder 8 
1 and perplexity in the Chriſtian church, continued in this to creazetee 
new troubles and to foment new diviſions. The Montaniſts, Valentinians, 
Marcionites, and the other Gnoſtics continued ſtill to draw out their forces, 
notwithſtanding the repeated defeats they had met with; and their obſtinacy 
remained even when their ſtrength was gone, as it often happens in religious 
controverſy. ADELPnivs and AquiLinus, who were of the Gnoſtic tribe, 
endeavoured to inſinuate themſelves and their doctrine into the eſteem of the 
public, at Rome and in other places in 7aly[c]. They were, however, oppoſed 
not only by the Chriſtians, but alſo by PLoTinus, the greateſt Platonic phi- 
loſopher of this age, who, followed by a numerous train of diſciples, oppoſed 
theſe two chimerical teachers, and others of the ſame kind, with as much 
vigour and ſucceſs, as the moſt enlightened Chriſtians could have done. 
The philoſophical opinions which this faction -entertained concerning the 
lupreme being, the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and ſeveral other 
lubjefts, were entirely oppoſite to the doctrines of PLAro. Hence the diſ- 
ples of Jesvs, and the followers of PLor ixus, joined together their efforts 
gainſt the progreſs of gnoſticiſm; and there is no doubt, but that their 
united force ſoon deſtroyed the credit and authority of this fantaſtic ſect, and 
rendered it contemptible in the eſtimation of the wiſe [d]. 6:97 
Le] Po RTR. vita Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 118. 3 | . * 
Prorinus's book againſt the Gnoſtics is extant in his works Ennead. ii. bb. ix. p. 213. 
| II. While 
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485 and the 


Manichæ ans, 


His doctrine of 
dus principles, 


account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the death of Hoxm1zp a's, V ARANES I. bis fuc- 


ment againſt him was due to his having adopted the Sadducean principles, as ſome {ay ; while 


times is called by his diſciples) by birth a Perſian; educated among the 


trated into the depths of aſtronomy in the midſt of a rural life; ſtudied the an 
of healing, and applied himſelf to painting and philoſophy. His geniy 
was vigorous and ſublime, but redundant and ungoverned; and his mind, 
deſtitute of a proper temperature, ſeemed to border on fanaticiſm and madnek, 


with the Chriſtian ſyſtem, or rather the explication of the one by the other: 


the Perſians; though hiſtorians are not agreed concerning the cauſe, the time, 


Manes are comprehended in the following ſummary : 


a dangerous diſeaſe, by his medicinal art, or his miraculous power, failed in the attempt, pre- 


the Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans) was ſhut up in a ſtrong caſtle, which Horm1zD4s 


We Internal HisTory of the CnurRcn, Paxr I. 


II. while the Chriſtians were ſtruggling with theſe corrupters of the tr 
and upon the point of obtaining a complete and deciſive victory, a te 
enemy, more vehement and odious than the reſt, ſtarted up ſuddenly, 2nd 
engaged in the conteſt, This was Manes (or Manicnzvs, as he ſome. | 


Magi, and himſelf one of that number before he embraced the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. Inſtructed in all thoſe arts and ſciences, which the Perſians, 
and the other neighbouring nations, held in the higheſt eſteem, he had Pene- 


Oo 


He was ſo adventurous as to attempt a coalition of the doctrine of the M ö 


and, in order to ſucceed in this audacious enterprize, he affirmed that CHRIS 
had left the doctrine of ſalvation unfiniſhed and imperfect, and that he wa 
the comforter, whom the departing Saviour had promiſed to his diſciples to 
lead them to all truth. Many were deceived by the eloquence of this en. 
thuſiaſt, by the gravity of his countenance, and the innocence and ſimplicity 
of his manners; ſo that, in a ſhort time, he formed a ſect not utterly incon- 
ſiderable in point of number. He was put to death by Var ans I, king of 


and the manner of his execution [e]. 
III. The doctrine of Manzs was a motley mixture of the tenets of 
Chriſtianity, with the ancient philoſophy of the Perſians, which he had been 
inſtructed in during his youth. He combined theſe two ſyſtems, and ap- 
plied and accommodated to Jzsus CHRIST the characters and actions which 
the Perſians attributed to the god MirRHRAS. The principal doctrines of 
There are two principles from which all things proceed: the one is a 
c“ moſt pure and ſubtile matter, called LicaT; and the other a groſs and ar- 
< rupt ſubſtance, called DaRk&ness. Each of theſe are ſubject to the dominion 
<« of a ſuperintending BEING, whoſe exiſtence is from all eternity. The 


[(e) Some allege, that Manes, having undertaken to cure the ſon of the Perſian monarch of 


cipitated the death of the prince, and thus incurring the indignation of the king his father, va 


put to a cruel death. This account is ſcarely probable, as it is mentioned by none of the W« 


Oriental writers cited by D'HerBELOT, and as Bax HeBr vs ſpeaks of it in terms, which Wc; 


ſhews that it was only an uncertain rumour. The death of Manes is generally attributed wu . 


to another cauſe by the Oriental writers. They tell us, that Mawes (after having been pro- 
tected, in a ſingular manner, by HoxMm1zpas, who ſucceeded Saror on the Perfien throne, but 
who was not, however, able to defend him, at length, againſt the united hatred of the Chriſtians 
erected between Bagdad and Suza, to ſerve him as a refuge againſt thoſe who perſecuted him on 
ceſſor, firſt protected Mans, but afterwards gave him up to the fury of the Magi, whoſe reſent- 


others attribute it to his having mingled the tenets of the Magi with the doctrines of Chrilt 
| ba c BEIN, 
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4 Brno, who preſides over the Licar, is called Gop; He that rules the CxNr. III. 
« land of DARKNESS, bears the title of HyLz, or DBM ov. The RuLER or 


« ras LIGHT, is ſupremely happy, and, in conſequence thereof, benevolent 
« and good: the PRINCE or DarKNEss is unhappy in himſelf, and deſiring 

« to render others partakers of his miſery, is evil and malignant. Theſe 

« Two BEI Gs have produced an immenſe multitude of creatures, reſembling 
| « themſelves, and diſtributed them through their reſpective provinces. 
IV. The Prince or DARKNESS knew not, for a long ſeries of ages, that Concerning 
Lich exiſted in the univerſe, and no ſooner perceived it, by the means of 
| « a war that was kindled in his dominions, than he bent his endeavours to- 
| « wards the ſubjecting it to his empire. The RuLER oF THE LIOHT op- 
| « poſed to his efforts an army commanded by the irt man, but not with the 
| « higheſt ſucceſs ; for the generals of the PRINCE or DarkNess ſeized u 
a conſiderable portion of the celeſtial elements and of the Licur itſelf, 
and mingled them in the maſs of corrupt matter. The ſecond general of 
« the RULER OF THE LIGHT, whoſe name was the living ſpirit, made war 
« with more ſucceſs againſt the Prince or DarKNess, but could not en- 
« tirely diſengage the pure particles of the celeſtial matter from the corrupt 
« maſs through which they had been diſperſed. The Prince or Darx- 
« xxss, after his defeat, produced the firſt parents of the human race. The 
e beings engendred from this original ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out of 
« the corrupt matter of the kingdom of DARK N Ess, and of two ſouls, one 
« of which is ſenſitive and luſtful, and owes its exiſtence to the evil principle; 
« the other rational and immortal, a particle of that divine LicaT, which was 
* carried away by the army of DarKNness, and immerſed into the maſs f 
malignant matter. he Se | 

V. Mankind being thus formed by the PRINxcE or DARKNESS, and thoſe Concerning 
minds, that were the productions of the eternal LI oH, being united to a 
* ther mortal bodies, Gop created the earth out of the corrupt maſs of . 
* matter, by that living ſpirit, who had vanquiſhed the Prince or DAREK- 
*NESS, The deſign of this creation was to furniſh a dwelling for the hu- 
*man race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive ſouls from their corporeal 
* priſons, and to extract the celeſtial elements from the groſs ſubſtance in 
* which they were involved. In order to carry this deſign into execution, 
* Gop produced two beings of eminent dignity from bis own ſubſtance, 
„which were to lend their auſpicious ſuccours to impriſoned fouls ; one of 
* theſe ſublime entities was CHRIST; and the other, the HoLy GnosrT. ; 
* CBRIST is that glorious intelligence, which the Perſians called Mithras: ——- 
he is a moſt ſplendid ſubſtance, conſiſting of the brightneſs of the eternal 1 
3 Liehr: ſubſiſting in and by himſelf ; endowed with life; enriched with 
i infinite wiſdom; and his reſidence is in the ſun. The HoLy Grosr is alſo 
&4 luminous and animated body, diffuſed throughout every part of the 
amoſphere, which ſurrounds this terreſtrial globe. This genial principle 
arms and illuminates the minds of men, renders alſo the earth fruitful, 
and draws forth gradually from its boſom the latent particles of celeſtial 

> Which it wafts up on high to their primitive ſtation. | 
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„ <« tary water ; from whence, after a luſtration of fifteen days, they proce 
1 | 4 to the ſun, whoſe purifying fire removes entirely all their corruption, a 
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Cent. III. VI. © After that the SupREME BEING had, for a long time, admoniſheq 
and exhorted the captive ſouls, by the miniſtry of the angels and of hol 
„er of Cin men raiſed up and appointed for that purpoſe, he ordered CHRIS to 1 
e the ſolar regions, and to deſcend upon earth, in order to accelerate the 
return of thoſe impriſoned ſpirits to their celeſtial country. In obedience tg 
a this divine command, CaRisT appeared among the Jews, cloathed with 
te the ſhadowy form of a human body, and not with the real ſubſtance 
„During his miniſtry, he taught mortals how to diſengage the rational ſo] 
* from the corrupt body, to conquer the violence of malignant matter, and 
he demonſtrated his divine miſſion by ſtupendous miracles. On the other 
© hand, the Prince or DARKNES uſed every method to enflame the Jey; 
<« againſt this divine meſſenger, and incited them, at length, to put him t 
« death upon an ignominious croſs ; which puniſhment, however, he ſuffered 
<« not in reality, but only in appearance and in the opinion of men. When 
* CyR1sT had fulfilled the purpoſes of his miſſion, he returned to his throg- 
<« in the ſun, and appointed a certain number of choſen apoſtles to Propagate 
through the world the religion he had taught during the courſe of his 
% miniſtry. But, before his departure, he promiſed, that, at a certain period 
1 of time, he would ſend an apoſtle ſuperior to all others in eminence and 
Concerning the dignity, whom he called the paraclete, or comforter, who ſhould add many 
I ce things to the precepts he had delivered, and diſpel all the errors under 
c which his ſervants laboured concerning divine things. This comforter, thus 
<« expreſly promiſed by CHRIST, is Manes, the Perſian, who, by the order of 
„the MosT Hicn, declared to mortals the whole doctrine of ſalvation, 
& without exception, and without concealing any of its truths, under the veil 

& of metaphor, or any other covering. V 
Concerning the VII. Thoſe ſouls, who believe Jzsvs CHRIST to be the ſon of Goo, 
12 © renounce the worſhip of the God of the Jews, who is the PRixct or 
future condition. c DARKNESS, obey the laws delivered by CHRIST, as they are enlarged and 
bc illuſtrated by the comforter, M axes, and combat, with perſevering fortitude, 
& the luſts and appetites of a corrupt nature, derive from this faith and 
<« obedience the ineſtimable advantage of being gradually purified from tie 
"0 I ®@ contagion of matter. The total purification of ſouls cannot, indeed, be 
« accompliſhed during this mortal life. Hence it is, that the ſouls of men, 
c after death, muſt paſs through two ſtates more of probation and trial, by 
e water and fire, before they can aſcend to the regions of Liohr. Tit] 
% mount, therefore, firſt into the moon, which conſiſts of benign and fal. 


e effaces all their ſtains. The bodies, compoſed of malignant matter which 
they have left behind them, return to their firſt ſtate, and enter into thel 
original mals. Os 
Concerning tle VIII. On the other hand, thoſe fouls who have neglected the ſalutarſ 
3 « work of their purification, paſs, after death, into the bodies of animals Or 
other natures, where they remain until they have expiated their guilt an 


« accompliſhed their probation. Some, on account of their peculiar r 
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« and perverſeneſs, paſs through a ſeverer courſe. of trial, being delivered Cexr. III. 
Auen for a certain time, to the power of malignant, aerial ſpirits, who 


« torment them in various ways. When the greateft part of the captive 
| Cc fouls are reſtored to liberty and to the regions of light, then a devouring 
« fire ſhall break forth, at the divine command, from the caverns in which 
« it is at preſent confined, and ſhall deſtroy and conſume the frame of the 
« the world. After this tremendous event, the Prx1Nnce and powers of. dark- 
« xeſs ſhall be forced to return to their primitive ſeats of anguiſh and miſery, 
« jn which they ſhall dwell for ever. For, to prevent their ever renewing this 
« war in the regions of light, Gop ſhall ſurround the manſions of Dark- 
„MESS With an invincible guard, compoſed of thoſe fouls who have fallen 
« jrrecoverably from the hopes of ſalvation, and who ſet in array, like a 
« military band, ſhall ſurround thoſe gloomy ſeats of woe, and hinder any of 
« their wretched inhabitants from coming forth again to the light.“! 
IX. In order to remove the ſtrongeſt obſtacles that lay againſt the belief The opinion of 
of this monſtrous ſyſtem, Manzs rejected almoſt all the ſacred books in Mens concern” 
which Chriſtians look for the ſublime truths of their holy religion. He Ne Teftament. 
affirmed, in the firſt place, that the Old Teſtament was not the work of 
God, but of the prince of darkneſs, who was ſubſtituted by the Jews in the 
place of the true God. He maintained further, that the Four Goſpels, which 
contain the hiſtory of CHRIST, were not written by the apoſtles, or, at leaſt, 
that they were corrupted and interpolated by deſigning and artful men, and 
were augmented with Jewiſh fables and fictions, He therefore ſupplied their 
place by a goſpel, which, he ſaid, was diftated to him by God himſelf, and 
which he diſtinguiſhed by the title of Erteng. He rejected alſo the As of the 
Apoſtles: and though he acknowledged the epiſtles, that are attributed to St. > 
Paul, to be the productions of that divine apoſtle, yet he looked upon them 
as conſiderably corrupted and falfified in a variety of. paſſages. We have not 
any certain account of the judgment he formed concerning the other books 
of the New Teſtament. | 5 "OE 
X. The rule of life and manners that Manzs preſcribed to his diſciples His rule of life 
was moſt extravagantly rigorous and auſtere. He commanded them to e ber. 
mortify and macerate the body, which he looked upon as intrin/ically evil 
and eſſentially corrupt; to deprive it of all thoſe objects which could contribute 
either to its conveniency or delight; to extirpate all thoſe deſires that lead to 
the purſuit of external obje&s; and to diveſt themſelves of all the paſſions 
and inſtincts of nature. Such was the unnatural rule of practice which this. 2 LY 
enormous fanatic preſcribed to his followers; but foreſeeing, at the ſame 
time, that his ſect could not poſſibly become numerous, if this ſevere manner 
of living was to be impoſed without diſtinction upon all his adherents, he ES 
divided his diſciples into two claſſes; the one of which comprehended the Diviſion of his 
perfect Chriſtians, under the name of the ele; and the other, the imperfect — 
and feeble, under the title of hearers. The elect were obliged to a rigorous 
and entire abſtinence from fleſh, eggs, milk, fiſh, wine, all intoxicating drink, 
wedlock, and all amorous gratifications ; and to live in a ſtate of the ſharpeſt 
penury, nouriſhing their ſhrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, 
Fog ST 5 pos, 
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Cenr. III. pulſe, and melons, and depriving themſelves of all the comforts that ariſe fro 
—— the moderate indulgence of natural paſſions, and alſo from a variety of ng 
cent and agreeable purſuits. The diſcipline, appointed for the hearers Rea 
of a milder nature. They were allowed to poſſeſs houſes, lands, and wealth 
to feed upon fleſh, to enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderneſs; but this 
liberty was granted them with many limitations, and under the ſtricteſt con. 
ditions of moderation and temperance, _ K . 5 
The general aſſembly of the Manicheans was headed by a preſident, wh 
repreſented Jesvs CHRIST. There were joined to him twelve rulers, or maſter; 
who were deſigned to repreſent the twelve apoſtles ; and theſe were followed 
by ſeventy two biſhops, the images of the ſeventy two diſciples of our Lord 
Theſe biſhops had preſbyters and deacons under them, and all the members gf 
7 26 theſe religious orders were choſen out of the claſs of the ele F]. 5 
The ſet of the XI. The ſect of the Hieracites was formed in Egypt, towards the concluſioa 
of this century, by Hitzrax of Leontium, a bookſeller by profeſſion, and 
diſtinguiſhed eminently by his extenſive learning and a venerable air of 
ſanctity and virtue. Some have conſidered this as a branch of the Manichean 
ſet, but without foundation, ſince, notwithſtanding the agreement of 
Manzs and Hrerax in ſome points of doctrine, it is certain, that they 
differed in many reſpects. HIRERAx maintained, that the principal object of 
CunrisrT's office and miniſtry was the promulgation of a new /aw, more ſevere 
and perfect than that of Moszs ; and from hence he concluded, that the uſe 
of fleſh, wine, wedlock, and of other things agreeable to the outward ſenſes, 
which had been permitted under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was abſolutely pro- 
hibited and abrogated by ChRIST. If, indeed, we look attentively into his 
doctrine, we ſhall find that, like Max Es, he did not think that theſe auſtere acts 
of ſelf-denial were impoſed by CuhRISST indiſcriminately upon all, but on ſuch 
only as were ambitious of aſpiring to the higheſt ſummit of virtue. To this 
capital error he added many others, which were partly the conſequences of this 
illuſion, and were, in part, derived from other ſources. He excluded, for 
example,. from the kingdom of heaven, children who died before they had 
arrived to the uſe of reaſon, and that upon the ſuppoſition that God was 
bound to adminiſter the rewards of futurity to thoſe only who had fairly finiſh- 
ed their victorious conflict with the body and its luſts. He maintained alſo 
that Mercnistpec, king of Salem, who bleſſed ABRAHAM, was the Holy 
Ghoſt ; denied the reſurrection of the body, and caſt a cloud of obſcurity over 
the ſacred ſcriptures by his allegorical fictions [g]. | 0 
The Noetian XII. The controverſies relating to the divine trinity, which took their riſe, 
controverly.. in the former century, from the introduction of the Grecian philoſophy into 
| the Chriſtian church, were now ſpreading with conſiderable vigour, and pro- 
ducing various methods of explaining that inexplicable doctrine. One of the 
| firſt who engaged in this idle and perilous attempt of explaining what every 
mortal muſt acknowledge to be incomprehenſible, was Not Tus, of Smyrna 


I!] See all this amply proved in the work, intitled, Commentarii de rebus Chriſtianorun ar 
Conſtantinum Magnum. 0 | . 
g] ErirnAR. Hærgſ. lxvii. Hieracitarum, p. 710, &c. 2 
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an obſcure man, and of mean abilities. He affirmed, that the Supreme God, 
whom he called the Father, and conſidered as abſolutely indiviſible, united 
himſelf to the man CuRrI1sT, whom he called the Son, and was born, and 
crucified with him, From this opinion NoeTuvs, and his followers, were 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Patripaſſians, i. e. perſons .who believe that the 
ſupreme father of the univerſe, and not any other divine perſon had expiated 
the guilt of the human race. And, indeed, this appellation belongs to them 
juſtly, if the accounts which ancient writers give us of their opinions be 
accurate and impartial [%]. 0 e word lYn 6 | 

XIII. About the middle of this century aroſe Sa BELLIVs, an African 
biſhop or preſpyter, who, in Pentapolis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in 
Pholemais, or Barce, its principal city, explained, in a manner very little 
diferent from that of NozTvs, the doctrine of ſcripture concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. This dogmatiſt had a conſiderable number 
| of followers, who adhered to him, notwithſtanding that his opinions were re- 

futed by Dionys1us, biſhop of Alexandria. His ſentiments were, in ſome 
reſpects, different from thoſe of Noxrus; the latter was of opinion, that the | 
perſon of the father had aſſumed the human nature of CHRIST; whereas 
SABELLIUS maintained that a certain energy only proceeding from the ſupreme 
parent, or a certain portion of the divine nature, was united to the ſon of God, = : 
the man Jzsvs, and he conſidered, in the ſame manner, the Holy Ghoſt, as a 
portion of the everlaſting father il. From hence it appears, that the Sabel- 
 lians, though they might with juſtice be called Patripaſſians, were yet called 

ſo, by the ancients, in a different ſenſe from that in which this name was 
ven to the Noetians. | ns is 

XIV. At this ſame period BERVILLus an Arabian, biſhop of Bozrah, and a 
man of eminent piety and learning, taught that Car1sT, before his birth, had 
no proper ſubſiſtence, nor any other divinity, than that of the father; which 
opinion, when conſidered with attention, amounts to this; that CurisT did 
not exiſt before Man v, but that a ſpirit iſſuing from God himſelf, and there- 
fore ſuperior to all human ſouls, as being a portion of the divine nature, was 
united to him, at the tirne of his birth. BERYLLus, however, was refuted b 
OxioEx, with ſuch a victorious power of argument and zeal, that he yielded 
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Sabellius, 
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Beryllus. 
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up the cauſe, and returned into the boſom of the church [4]. q 


XV. Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, and alſo a magiſtrate or civil pau of Samo 
judge, was very different from the pious and candid BERVLLVs, both in ſata. 


[b) See the Di/conrſe of Hiro YTVs againſt the Hereſy of Nox rus, in the ſecond volume of 
his works, publiſhed by FABRICIUs. As alſo, Erir HAN. Here. lvii. tom. i. p. 479. 
HEODORET, Hæret. Fabul. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 227. tom. iv. Opp. | 
li] Almoſt all the h 


| iſtorians, who give accounts of the ancient hereſies, have made particular 
mention of SaBELL1US, 


Among others, fee Eus EB. Hifi. Eccleſ. lib. vi. c. vi. p. 252. ; 
oy aNAs. Libro de ſententia Dionyſii. All the paſſages of the ancient authors, relating to Sa- 
Livs, 


-LIVS, are carefully collected by the learned CHRISTOPHER Won ius, in his Hiftoria Sa- 
liana, printed in 8'9 at Francfort and Leipfick, 1696. ; 

| k Eus zB. Hife. Ecclf. lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. xxxiii. p. 231. HIER ONTM. Catalog. 
ls Eccleſ, cap. Ix. p. 137. SocraTes, Hiſt. Eeclgſ. lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 174 ; and among 


- moderns, LI CL ERC, 4rs Critica, vol. i. part II. C 1. cap. xiv, p. 293. CHAUPFEPIED. 
Muvean Diction. Hift.. Crit, tom. i. p. 268. 5 | 5 
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point of morals and doctrine. He was a vain and arrogant man 


Abſurdities of 
ſſome Arabian 


Philoſophers, | 


The troubles 
excited in the 
church by the 
Novatians. 


 — riches had rendered inſolent and ſelf-ſufficient IJ. He introduce 


upon earth, and inſtructed the nations: and finally, that, on account of thi, 


in ſuch deep obſcurity by the ambiguous forms of ſpeech he made uſe of to 


- council was aſſembled in the year 269, in which MaLcnioy, the rhetorician, 


ledge of after-ages, who denied the immortality of the ſoul, believed that i 
- periſhed with the body, but maintained, at the ſame time, that it was to be 


diſputed againſt them, in a full council, with fuch remarkable ſucceſs, that 


. * p 
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d 
confuſion and trouble into the eaſtern churches, by his new explication 75 


doctrine of the goſpel concerning the divine nature and CHRIS, and left 
behind him a ſect, that aſſumed the title of Paulians, or Paulianiſts. As fat 
as we can judge of his doctrine, by the accounts of it that have been tranſ. 


mitted to us, it ſeems to have amounted to this: That the Son and the 
% Holy Ghoj exiſt in God in the ſame manner, as the faculties of reaſon and 
activity do in man: that CnRISH was born a mere man'; but that the reaſen 
or wi/dom of the father deſcended into him, and by him wrought miracle, 


union of the divine word with the man Jesvs, CHRIST might, thouch 
improperly, be called God. r ; 
Such were the real ſentiments of Paul. He involved them, however, 


Fa 


explain and defend them, that, after ſeveral meetings of the councils held tg 
examine his errors, they could not convict him of hereſy. At length, indeed, 


drew him forth from his obſcurity, detected his evaſions, and expoſed him in 
his true 5 in conſequence of which he was degraded from the epiſcopal 
order n]. þ e | _ 
XVI. It was not only in the point now mentioned, that the doctrine of the 
goſpel ſuffered, at this time, from the erroneous fancies of wrong-headed doc- 
tors. For there ſprung up now, in Arabia, a certain ſort of minute philoſophers, 
the diſciples of a maſter, whoſe obſcurity has concealed him from the knoy- 


again recalled to life with the body, by the power of God. The philofo- 
phers, who held this opinion, were called Arabians from their country. 
OR1GEn was called from Egypt, to make head againſt this riſing ſect, and 


they abandoned their erroneous ſentiments, and returned to the recemed 
doctrine of the church. e | 5 
XVII. Among the ſects that aroſe in this century, we place that of the 
Novatians the laſt. This ſect cannot be charged with having corrupted the 
doctrine of Chriſtianity by their opinions; their crime was, that by the 
unreaſonable ſeverity of their diſcipline, they gave occaſion to the moſt de 
plorable diviſions, and made an unhappy rent in the church. NovaT14%,3 
preſbyter of the church of Rome, a man alſo of uncommon learning and 
eloquence, but of an auftere and rigid character, entertained the moſt 27 
vourable ſentiments of thoſe who had been ſeparated from the communion 0 
the church. He indulged his inclination to ſeverity fo far, as to deny thit 
ſuch as had fallen into the commiſſion of grievous tranſgreſſions, ele 


Fi) Evs EB. Hg. Eecleſ. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 5 OY 
1 2 Epiſtol. Concil. Antioch. ad * In v8 lere Patrum. tom. xi. p. 302. Din 
Alec. Ep. ad Paulum, ib. p. 273. Dicem Pauli Samefateni Queiones, ib. p. 278. aal 
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cially thoſe who had apoſtatized from the faith, under the perſecution ſet CMT. III. 
on foot by DEc1vs, were to be again received into the boſom of the church. 
The greateſt part of the preſbyters were of a different opinion in this | 
matter, eſpecially CoRnNELIus, whoſe credit and influence were raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch by the eſteem and admiration which his eminent virtues ſo natu- 
rally excited. Hence it happened, that when a biſhop was to be choſen, 
in the year 250, to ſucceed Fapianus in the ſee of Rome, NovaTian oppoſed 
the election of CoRNELIius, with the greateſt activity and bitterneſs. His 
oppoſition, however, was in vain, for CoRNELI1us was choſen to that eminent 
office of which his diſtinguiſhed merit rendered him ſo highly worthy. 
NovaTIAN, upon this, ſeparated himſelf from the juriſdiction of CorntLivs, 
who, in his turn, called a council at Rome in the year 251, and cut off 
NovaTIAN and his partiſans from the communion of the church. This. 
turbulent man, being thus excommunicated, erected a new ſociety, of which 
he was the firſt biſhop, and which, on account of the ſeverity of its diſcipline, 
was followed by many, and flouriſhed, until the fifth century, in the greateſt 
part of thoſe provinces which had received the goſpel. The chief perſon - 
who aſſiſted NovaT1av, in this enterprize, was NovarTvus, a Carthaginian 
preſbyter, a man of no principles, who, during the heat of this controverſy, 
had come from Carthage to Rome, to eſcape the reſentment and excommuni- 
cation of CYPRIAN, his biſhop, with whom he was highly at variance. 
XVIII. There was no difference in point of doctrine, between the Nova- The ſeverity of 
tians and other Chriſtians. What peculiarly diſtinguiſhed them was, their thc Noratans 
refuſing to re-admit to the communion of the church thoſe who, after lap. 
baptiſm, had fallen into the commiſſion of heinous crimes, though they did 
not pretend, that even ſuch were excluded from all poſſibility or hopes of 
falvation. They conſidered the Chriſtian church as a ſociety where virtue 
and innocence reigned univerſally, and none of whoſe members, from their 
entrance into it, had defiled themſelves with any enormous crime; and, of 
conſequence, they looked upon every ſociety, which re-admitted heinous. 
offenders to its communion, as unworthy of the title of -a true Chriſtian 
church. It was from hence alſo, that they aſſumed the title of Cathari, i. e. 
the pure; and, what ſhewed ſtill a more extravagant degree of vanity and 
arrogance, they obliged ſuch as came over to them from the general body of 
Chriſtians, to ſubmit to be baptized a ſecond time, as a neceſſary preparation 
tor entering into their ſociety. For ſuch deep root had their fayorite opinion ' 
concerning the irrevocable rejection of heinous offenders taken in their minds, 
and ſo great was its influence upon the ſentiments they entertained of other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, that they conſidered the baptiſm adminiſtred in thoſe 
churches, which received the lapſed to their communion, even after the moſt 
| lincere and undoubted repentance, as abſolutely diveſted of the power of 
unparting the remiſſion of ſins [u]. 


Le] EvszBius, Hip. e- x. lib. vi. cap. xliii. p. 242. CrrxlAnus wariis Epiſtolis, xlix. 


ü, &c, Ar BASPIN Z us, Obſervat. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. xx, xxi. Jos. Auo. Ors1, De criminum 
capital. inter vetere. Chriftianos abſolutione, p. 254. KRBNCEEL, De bæreſi Novatiana. 
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CHAPTER £ 


Concerning the roſea and calamitous events which happened to the 
| church during this century. 


HAT I may. not ſeparate facts, which are intimately connected Cxnr. IV. 
with each other, I have judged it expedient to combine, in the _ 
ſame chapter, the proſperous and calamitous events that happened 

to the church during this century, inſtead of treating them ſeparately; as I 

have hitherto done. This combination, which preſents things in their natural 

relations, as cauſes or effects, is, undonbtedly, the principal circumſtance 

that renders hiſtory truly intereſting. In following, however, this plan, the 

order of time ſhall alſo be obſerved with as much accuracy as this nen 

combination of events will admit of. 


In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire was unden the domi - The church en- 


nion of four chiefs, of whom two, DiocLETIAN and MaxlMAw HERCcUL Rus, . 2 


were of ſuperior dignity, and were diſtinguiſhed each by the title of Au- century, | = PRE 
GUSTUS; While the other two, viz. ConsTanTIus Chloxus and MAxl- 1 
Minus GALERIUS, were in a. certain degree of ſubordination to the former, 
and were honoured with the appellation of Cæs ARS. Under theſe four 
emperors, the church enjoyed an agreeable calm [a]. D1ocLETIAN, though 1 
much addicted to ſuperſtition, did not, however, entertain any averſion to the << 
Chriſtians : and ConsTanT1us Chlonvus, who, following the dictates of right 
reaſon alone in the worſhip of the deity, had abandoned the abſurdities of 
polytheiſm, treated them with condeſcenſion and benevolence. This alarmed . 

| the Pagan prieſts, whoſe intereſts were ſo cloſely connected with the conti- | 
nuance of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and who apprehended not without reaſon, 
that, to their great detriment, the Chriſtian religion would become daily more 
univerſal and triumphant throughout the empire. Under theſe anxious fears 


[a] Evszzius, Hift, Eceliſ. lib. vill, cap. i. . 2915 &e. E 
Y 2 1 of 
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Cexr. IV. of the downfal of their authority, they addreſſed themſelves to Dioci zr: and 
OY whom they knew. to be of a timorous and credulous diſpoſition, and, by f. 
wh tious oracles and other ſuch perfidious ſtratagems, endeavou — 
him to perſecute the Chriſtians [5]. 
5 8 II. DiocLETIAN, however, ſtood, for ſome time, unmoved by the treacher. 
tian, ous arts of a ſelfiſh and ſuperſtitious prieſthood, who, when they perceived 
the ill ſucceſs of their cruel efforts, addreſſed themſelves to Maxluixtz 
GaALER1vs, one of the Cæs aks, and alſo ſon-in-law to DiocLET1a, in order 
do accompliſh their unrighteous purpoſes. This prince, whoſe groſs ignorang 
of every thing but military affairs, was accompanied with a fierce and ſavage 
temper, was a proper inſtrument for executing their deſigns. Set on, there. 
fore, by the malicious inſinuations of the heathen prieſts, the ſuggeſtions of; 
ſuperſtitious mother, and the ferocity of his own natural diſpoſitions, he ſol. 
licited DrocLETIAN with ſuch indefatigable importunity, and in ſuch an urgent 
manner, for an edict againſt the Chriſtians, that lie, at length, obtained his 
horrid purpoſe. For in the year 303, when this emperor was at Micomedig 
an order was obtained from him to pull down the churches of the Chriſtians, 
td burn all their books and writings, and to take from them all their civil rights 
and privileges, and render them incapable of any honours or civil pro- 
motion [c]. This firſt edict, though rigorous and ſevere, extended not to the 
lives of the Chriſtians, for DrocLeTian was extremely averſe to ſlaughter 
and |blood-ſhed ; it was, however, deſtructive to many of them, particularly 
to thoſe who refuſed to deliver the ſacred books into the hands of the ma. 
giſtrates [d. Many Chriſtians therefore, and among them ſeveral biſhop 
and preſbyters, ſeeing the conſequences of this refuſal, delivered up all the 
religious books and other ſacred things that were in their poſſeſſion, in order 
to ſave their lives. This conduct was highly condemned by the moſt ſteddy - 
and reſolute Chriſtians, who looked upon this compliance as ſacrilegious, and 
branded thoſe who were guilty of it with the ignominious appellation of 
nenn F | 
The cauſes and III. Not long after the publication of this firſt edit againſt the Chriſtians, 
ſeverity of this a fire broke out, at two different times, in the palace of NIcOMEDIA, where 
perieeatio GALER1US lodged with DiocLETIaN. The Chriſtians were accuſed, by their 
enemies, as the authors of this [f]; and the credulous DiocLETIAV, too 
eaſily perſuaded of the truth of this charge, cauſed vaſt numbers of them to 
ſuffer, at Nicomedia, the puniſhment of incendiaries, and to be tormented in 


red to engage 


[2] Evsemivs, De vita Conflantini, lib. ii. cap. I. p. 467. LAcTANTII Inflitut. div, 
lib. iv. cap. xxvii. p. 303. Idem, De mortibus perſeguutor. cap. x. p. 943. edit. Heumann. 
[c) LacTanTivs, De mortibus perſeguutor. 0. xi. p. 944. EusEBIus, Hiflor, Eccle/, lib. vill 
cap. ii. p. 293, &c. | | . Wo 
(a] Avevsrinus Breviculo collat. cum Donatiſtis, cap. xv. xvii. p. 397. 390. tom, ix. Opp. 
BaLuzi Miſce/lan, tom. ii. p. 77. 92. | ps ; 
[e] Orrarus MiLEviIT. De Schifmate Denatiftar, lib. i. F xiii, p. 13, &. edit. Pinan. 


* 


[(f) LactanTtivs aſſures us, that Gar ER Ius cauſed fire to be privately ſet to the palace, 
that he might lay the blame of it upon the Chriſtians, and by that means incenſe Di9cLET!4\ 

ſtill more againſt them; in which horrid ſtratagem he ſucceeded, for never was any perſecution 
ſo bloody and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor now ſet on foot againſt them!. 
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he moſt inhuman and infamous manner [g]. About the ſame time, there Cexx, IV. b 


| .roſe certain tumults and ſeditions in Armenia and in Hria, which were alſo —— 
attributed to the Chriſtians by their irreconcileable enemies, and dexterouſly 
made uſe of to arm againſt them the emperor's fury. And accordingly 
| DrocLETIAN, by a new edict, ordered all the biſhops and miniſters of the 
Chriſtian church to be caſt into priſon. Nor did his inhuman violence end 
here; for a third edict was ſoon iſſued out, by which it was ordered, that 
al forts of torments ſhould be employed, and the moſt inſupportable 
| puniſhments invented to force theſe venerable captives to renounce their pro- 
feſſion by ſacrificing to the heathen gods [Y]; for it was hoped, that, if the 
biſhops and doctors of the church could be brought to yield, their reſpective 
gocks would be eaſily induced to follow their example. An immenſe. num- 
ber of perſons illuſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed by their piety and learning, became 
| the victims of this cruel ſtratagem throughout the whole Roman empire, 
Gaul excepted, which was under the mild and equitable dominion of Con- 
| &ranTIUs CHLORUS [7]. Some were puniſhed in ſuch a ſhameful manner, 
zs the rules of decency oblige us to paſs in ſilence; ſome were put to death 
| after having had their conſtancy tried by tedious and inexpreſſible tortures ; 
| and ſome were ſent to the mines to draw out the remains of a miſerable life in 
verty and bondage. ET V 5 
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IV. In the ſecond year of this horrible perſecution, the zo of the The affairs of 
| Chriſtian era, a fourth edi& was publiſhed by DroclETIAN, at the inſtigation N mags; 4 
| of GALERITUs, and the other inveterate enemies of the Chriſtian name. By geroucrifs, | 
it the magiſtrates were ordered and commiſſioned to force all Chriſtians, with- 

out diſtinction of rank or ſex, to ſacrifice to the gods, and were authorized to 

| employ all ſorts of torments in order to drive them to this act of apoſtaſy [4]. 

| The diligence and zeal of the Roman magiſtrates, in the execution of this 

inhuman edict, had like to have proved fatal to the Chriſtian cauſe IJ. 

| GALERIVS now made no longer a myſtery of the ambitious project he had 

been revolving in his mind. Finding his ſcheme ripe for execution, he pe, 
obliged DiocLETIANn and MAxfMIAN HERculEus to reſign the imperial 

dignity, and declared himſelf emperor of the eaſt ; leaving in the weſt Con- 

| STANTIUS CHLORUS, with the ill ſtate of whoſe health he was well acquainted. 

He choſe collegues according to his own fancy, and rejecting the propoſal of 
DiocLETIAN, who recommended MaxtnTivs, and ConsTANTINE the fon _ 

of ConsTANnT1vs, to that dignity ; his choice fell upon SEVERUS and Daz a, 

his ſiſter's ſon, to whom he had, a little before, given the name of Maxi- 

MIN n. This revolution reſtored peace to thoſe Chriſtians, who lived in 

the weſtern provinces, under the adminiſtration of ConsTanT1vs [a]; while 


le] Evsen, Hip. Becl. lib. viii. t. vi p- 297. LacTanT. De mortibus ferſequut. cap. xiv. Ns 
P- 94% ConsrantTinus M. Oratio ad ſanctor. cætum, Cap. xxv. p. 6... N 

55 Eus EB. Hift. Ecclgſ. lib. viii. cap, vii. p. 298. Idem, De martyribus Palæſtinæ. 
li] LactanTivs, De mortibus perſeguut. cap. xv. p 951. | EuseBivs, Hift, Ecclef, lib. vii. 
cap. xi. p. 309. cap. xviii. p. 317. a : Te 5 5 
| [4] Evsegius, De re Palaſtinæ, cap. iii. p. 321, &c. 


Lacraxrius, Inſtitut. divin. lib. v. cap. xi. p. 449. - 
l] LacTaxT, De mortibus perſequut. cap. xvii. 3 po _ 
[*] Eus kB. De martyribus Palæſtinæ, cap. xiii. p. 345+ | _ * le 
N 0 
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The tranquil- 
lity of the 
church reſtored, 
by the acceſſion 
of Conſtantine to 
the empire, 


and by the de- 
feat of Maxen- 


tius, 
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thoſe of the eaſt, under the tyranny of GALERIUS, had their ; 
calamities dreadfully kes 6 | : . 2 lufferings an 
V. The divine providence, however, was preparing more ſerene and ha 
days for the church. In order to this, it confounded. the ſchemes T 
GALERI1VUS, and brought his counſels to nothing. In the year 306, "A 
STANTIUS CHLORUs dying in Britain, the army ſaluted with the title of 
AvcusTus, his ſon ConSTANTINE, furnamed afterwards the GREAT on ac 
count of his illuſtrious exploits, and forced him to accept the purple. This 
proceeding, which muſt have ſtung the tyrant GaLERIvs to the heart, he 
was, nevertheleſs, obliged to, bear with patience, and even to confirm with 
the outward marks of his approbation. Soon after a civil war broke out. 
the occaſion of which was as follows: Maximin GALER1vs, inwardly enraged 
at the election of CoxsTANTINE by the ſoldiers, ſent him indeed the purple, 
but gave him only the title of CæSsAR, and created S 
8 | * | R, Ani cated SEVERUS emperor, 
MaxznTi1vs, the ſon of Maximian HercuLEvs, and ſon-in-law to G a. 
R1Vs, provoked at the preference given to Sxvkkus, aſſumed the imperial 
dignity, and found the leſs difficulty in making good this uſurpation, that the 
Roman people hoped, by his means, to deliver themſelves from the inſup- 
portable tyranny of GALERIUus. Having cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
emperor, he choſe his father Max1mian for his collegue, who, receiving 
the purple from the hands of his ſon, was univerſally acknowledged in that 
character by the ſenate and the people. Amidſt all theſe troubles and com- 
motions CoNSTANTINE, beyond all human expectation, made his way to the 
imperial throne. _ ery HT, 10 | 
The weſtern Chriſtians, thoſe. of Italy and Africa excepted [p], enjoyed a 
tolerable degree of tranquillity and liberty during theſe civil tumults. Thoſe 
of the eaſt ſeldom continued for any conſiderable time in the ſame ſituation ; 
ſubje& to various changes and revolutions ; their condition was ſometimes | 
adverſe, and ſometimes tolerably eaſy, according to the different ſcenes that 
were preſented by the fluctuating ftate of public affairs. At length, how- 
ever, MAxXIMIx GALERIUS, Who, had been the author of their heavieſt cala- 
mities, being brought to the brink of the grave by a moſt dreadtul and 
lingering diſeaſe, whoſe complicated horrors no language can expres, pub- 
liſhed, in the year 311, a folemn edict, ordering the perſecution to ceaſe, and 
reſtoring freedom and repoſe to the Chriſtians, againſt whom he had exer- 
ciſed ſuch unheard-of cruelties [r]. bs 3 
VI. After the death of GaLzRivs, his dominions fell into the hands of 
Maximin and Licinivs, who divided between them the provinces he had 
poſſeſſed. At the fame time, MaxznT1vs, who had uſurped the govern- 
ment of Africa and [taly, determined to make war upon CONSTANTINE, who 
o] LacTanT. De mortibus perſequut. cap. xxi. p. 004 : 
100 The reaſon of this d De Ttaly and Africa, though nominally . 
under the government of Severus, were yet in fact ruled by GaLertvus with an iron ſcepter. 
| [(4) See a lively deſcription of the diſeaſe of Gal ER Ius in the Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. v. 
p. 359. of the Dublin edition.) : | 3 
r] EusgB. Hiſ. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. xvi. p. 314. Lacraxrivs, D- martibus perſeſuul. 
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of reducing) under his dominion, the whole weſtern empire. Cc | 
appriſed o this deſign, marched, with a part of his 2 dn e * 
battle to MAXENTIUS at a ſmall diſtance from Rome, and defeated | * 
that abominable tyrant, who, in his precipitat flight ell c mY | totally 
was drowned. After this victory, which happened * —＋4 e Tiber, and 
sranrixz, and his collegue Lroixrus, immediate] e 3 - 2, Con- 
Chriſtians a full power of living according to their ww erb N 
| i N aws and inſti- 
tutions; which power was ſpecified ſtill more clearly in another edict d 8 
| up, at Man, in the following year [5], Maxim, indeed Sha ul 4 15 
the eaſt, was preparing new calamities for the rn een 
ald wich deſtruction the weſtern emperors. But his project mee en, 
certed by the victory which L1cinivs gained over his a 5 were 
tration and deſpair, he ended his life by poiſon in the m and, through 
| VII. About the ſame time, ConsTANTINE the Surat ads d hi | 
diſcovered no religious principles of any kind embraced Ch 115 an eee 
onſequence as it is fad, of a miraculous cſs, which appeared to him in the g, 
ur, as he was marching towards Rome to attack 1 * —_ the ftantine. 
extraordinary event was the reaſon of converſion, 1s a matte th Is "a 
yet been placed in ſuch a light, as to diſpel all doubts and diff wy dar” ws 7 
the firſt edict of ConsTANnTINE, in favour of the Chriſtians, * 2 
circumſtances that might be here alleged, ſhew indeed, that he many other 
Dre 
Chriſtianity as the only true religion; which —— wore brag: wad 
| natural effect of a miraculous converſion. It ap en ich m becn the 
ary, that this emperor conſidere d | the 0 cher oh pon 4 nt, on the con- 
which was handed down from the ancient 3 pk 1 5 particularly, that 
mankind ; and declared it as his intention and ef " Sy be 
be exerciſed and profeſſed in the | . E. delire, ˖ they ſhould all 
eee in the empire, leaving to each individual the 
berty of adhering to that which he thought the beſt. C 6 ir i 
me, did not remain en in this fate Y iche elt. ONSTANTINE, It 1s 
ſe acquired more extenſive views of th 0 al _ 
r raph ye ag e's 1e excellence and importance of the 
ng alone 1 e 4 wag 4 arr ived at an entire perſuaſion of its bear- | 
. r 1 1 a divine origin. He 
nd zding in conſequence or thi P 54; all other religious inſtitutions ; 
ſubjects to embrace 78 Dk is conviction, he exhorted earneſtly all his 
W zuthority in the goſpel; and, at length, employed all the force of his 
= 4 the Lr of the ancient ſuperſtition. It is not, indeed, eaſy, 
mw N wig Sen = time, when the religious ſentiments | 
R187, the obje ds of his anged, as to render all religions, but that of 
concerning this matter is, that this — All that we know, with certainty, 
vs and edicts C/ Whi 1 th: ange Was firſt publiſhed to the world by 
L] which this emperor iſſued out in the year 324, when, 


II Euerbius, ; FE 
ap. xvii * Hiſt, Ecelf lib. x. cap. v. p. 388. Lacraxrius, De mortibus perſequat. | 


0) E th G 
EV883, De wita Conflant. lib, ii. cap. xx. p. 453+ cap. Zliv. p- 464. 
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vr. IV. after the defeat and death of Licinivs, he reigned, without a collegue, {1 

— lord of the Roman empire. His deſigns, however, with reſpect to the Fay 
lition of the ancient religion of the Romans, and the tolerating no other fo 

of worſhip but the Chriſtian, were only made known, towards the latter we 

of his life, by the edicts he iſſued out for deſtroying the heathen temples 2nd 

- prohibiting ſacrifices a J]. 1 

89 VIII. The ſincerity of CoxsrANTIxE's zeal for Chriſtianity can ſcarely be 

rim — er doubted, unleſs it be maintained, that the outward actions of men are in 

Chriſtianity, no degree, a proof of their inward ſentiments. It muſt, indeed, be con. 

feſſed, that the life and actions of this prince were not ſuch as the Chriſtian 

religion demands from thoſe who profeſs to believe its ſublime doctrine; 

It is alſo certain, that, from his converſion to the laſt period of his life, hr 

continued in the ſtate of a catechumen, and was not received by baptiſm 1 

the number of the faithful, until a few days before his death, when thx 

ſacred rite was adminiſtred to him at Nicomedia, by EusEBius, biſhep of thi; 

place [w]. But neither of theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to prove, that he 

was not entirely perſuaded of the divinity of the Chriſtian religion, or that his 

_ profeſſion of the goſpel was an act of pure diſſimulation. For it was a cuſtom 

with many in this century, to put off their baptiſm to the laſt hour, that 

thus immediately after receiving by this rite the remiſſion of their ſins, they 

might aſcend pure and ſpotleſs to the manſions of life and immortality, 

Nor are the crimes of ConsTANTINE any proof of the inſincerity of his pro- 

feſſion, fince nothing is more evident, though it be ſtrange and unaccount- 

able, than that many who believe, in the firmeſt manner, the truth and divi- 

nity of the goſpel, yet violate its laws by repeated tranſgreſſions, and live in 

contradiction to their own inward principles. Another queſtion of a different 

nature might be propoſed here, -v/z. Whether motives of a worldly kind did 

not contribute, in a certain meaſure, to give Chriſtianity, in the eſteem of 

ConsSTANTINE, a preference to all other religious ſyſtems ? It is, indeed, pro- 

bable, that this prince perceived the admirable tendency of the Chriſtian 

doctrine and precepts to promote the ſtability of government, by preſerving 

the citizens in their obedience to the reigning powers, and in the practice > 

thoſe virtues that render a ſtate happy. And he muſt naturally have ob- 

ſerved, how defective the Roman ſuperſtition was in this important point [ﬆ]. 


ſu] See GoporreD. ad codic. Theodofian. tom. vi. I. p. 290. a 
[wv] Evusemivs, De vita Conflantim, lib. iv. cap. Ixi, lxii. Thoſe, who upon the authon7 
of certain records (whoſe date is modern, and whoſe credit is extremely dubious) affirm, thi! 
ConsTANTINE was baptized in the year 324, at Rome, by SYLVvEsTEx, the biſhop of thatctt, 
are evidently miſtaken. Thoſe, even of the Romiſh church, who are the moſt eminent for 8 
learning and ſagacity, reject this notion. See Noxis. Hi,. Donatif. tom. iv. Opp. P. Cie. 
Tron. MaRIX Mamacni Origin. et Antiquit. Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 232. 

[x] See EusEBIus, De vita Conſtant. Lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 421. r 
[It has been ſometimes remarked, by the more eminent writers of the Roman hiftory, = 
the ſuperſtition of that people, contrary to what Dr. MosHeiM here obſerves, had a 1 

fluence in keeping them in their ſubordination and allegiance. It is more particularly 0 
- tttat, in no other nation, the folemn obligation of an oath was treated with ſuch reſpech? 3. 
< folfilled with ſuch a religious circumſpe&ion, and ſuch an inviolable fidelity. But, ws ju" 
landing all this, it is certain, that ſuperſtition, if it may be dexterouſiy turned w. Fe 
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1X, The doubts and difficulties that naturally ariſe in the mind, concern- Cexr. IV. 
ing the miraculous croſs that ConsTanTinE ſolemnly declared he had ſeen, —<|——— 
about noon, in the air, are many and conſiderable. It is eaſy, indeed, to e "apo 
refute the opinion of thoſe, who look upon this prodigy as a cunning fiction 
mented by the emperor to animate his troops in the enſuing battle, or who 
conſider the narration as wholly fabulous [ y]. The ſentiment alſo of thoſe, 
who imagine that this pretended croſs was no more than a natural pheno- 
menon in a ſolar halo, is, perhaps, more ingenious, than ſolid and con- 
vincing [z]. Nor, in the third place, do we think it ſufficiently proved, 
that the divine power interpoſed here to confirm the wavering faith of Cox- 
$TAXTINE by a ſtupendous miracle. The only hypotheſis then, which re- 
mains, is, that we conſider this famous croſs as a viſion preſented to the em- 

r in a dream, with the remarkable inſcription, Hac vince, i. e. IN THIS 
conQUER ; and this latter opinion is maintained by authors of conſiderable 
weight [a] [aa]. | 8 | | 


poſes, may be equally employed to bad. The artifice of an angur, could have rendered ſu- 
perſtition as uſeful to the infernal deſigns of a Tax du and a CaTiLixs as to the noble and 
virtuous purpoſes of a PUBLICcoLa, or a Tx A IAN. But true Chriſtianity can animate or en- 
courage to nothing that is not juſt and good. It tends to ſupport government by the principles 
of piety and juſtice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and ſuch like deluſions. ] 
[35] Hoax BECK. Comment. ad Bullam Urbani, viii. de Imagin. cultu, p. 182. OlsELIus, 
Thejaur, Numiſm. Antig. p. 463. ToLLvus, Preface to the French Tranſlation of Longinas, as alſo 
his Adrot. ad LaCTANT1UM de Mort. Perſequut. cap. xliy. CurisT. Twomasius, Obſervat. 
Hallenſ. tom. i. p. 380. ET 9 
(x] Jo. Axp. Schulpius, Difſ. de luna in cruce viſa. Jo. ALB. Fa BRIcIus, Diff. de cruce & 
Confiantino viſa, in his Biblioth. Græca, vol. vi. cap. i. p. 8, &c. es 
[(a) This hypotheſis of Dr. Mosxe1x is not more credible than the real appearance of a 
crols in the air.— Both events are recorded by the ſame authority. And, if the veracity of 
CoxsTaxT1xE, or of EusgB1vUs, are queſtioned with reſpect to the appearance of a croſs in the 
day, they can ſcarcely be confided in with reſpect to the truth of the nocturnal viſion. It is 
rery ſurprizing to ſee the learned authors of the Lziverſal Hiflory adopt, without e all 
the accounts of Eus E RBIus concerning this croſs, which are extremely liable to ſuſpicion; 
waich Eus Brus himſelf ſeems to have believed but in part, and for the truth of all which hes 
4 careful not to make himſelf anſwerable. (See that author De vita Conſtant. lib. ii. cap. ix.) 
This whole ſtory is attended with difficulties, which render it both as a miracle and as a fact. 
extremely dubious, to ſay no more.—lt will neceſſarily be aſked, whence-it comes to paſs, that 
the relation of a fact, which is ſaid to have been ſeen by the whole army, is delivered, by 
Lrszn1vs, upon the ſole credit of CoxsTaxTixE? This is the more unaccountable, that 
EvszB1vs lived and converſed with many that muſt have been ſpectators of this event, had it 
really happened, and whoſe unanimous teſtimony would have prevented the neceſſity of Cox- 
*TAXTINE'S Confirming it to him by an oath. The ſole relation of one man, concerning a pub» 
lc appearance, is not ſufficient to give complete conviction; nor does it appear, that th s ſtory 
vas generally believed by the Chriſtians or by others, ſince ſeveral ecclefiaitical hiſtorians, who 
wroc after EusERIus, particularly Rurrix and Sozoukx, make no mention of this ap- 
pearance of a croſs in the heavens. The nocturnal vi/or was, it muſt be confeſſed, more gene- 
ah known and believed. Upon which Dr. La DN ER makes this conjecture, that when Cox- 
*TaxTISE firſt informed the people of the reaſon that induced him to make uſe of the ſign of 
we croſs in his army, he alleged nothing but a dream for that purpoſe ; but that, in the latter 
part of his life, when he was acquainted with EustB1vus, he added the other particular, of a 
dice croſs, Teen ſomewhere by him and his army in the day time (for the place is not men - 
— and that the emperor having related this in the moſt ſolemn manner, Euszzius 
aght himſelf obliged to mention it} 3 $I | 
[<2] All the writers, who have given any accounts of CoxsTANTINE the GEA r, are care- 
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170 De External H Is ron of the CuuRcn. Parr 
Cent. IV. X. The joy, with which the Chriſtians were elated on account of 
———— —— favourable edits of ConsranTInE and Licinivs, was ſoon interry 
ae + the war which broke out between theſe two princes. Lrorxius, being 4 
Linus. feated in a pitched battle in the year 314, made a treaty of peace with 55 
sTAN TIN E, and obſerved it during the ſpace of nine years. But his turbulen 
ſpirit rendered him an enemy to repoſe, and his natural violence ſecongyy 
and ſtill further incenſed, by the ſuggeſtions of the heathen prieſts, arms, 
him againſt ConsTanTiNE, in the year 324, for the ſecond time. Dyrin, 
* - this war, he endeavoured to engage in his cauſe all thoſe who remained x: 
tached to the ancient ſuperſtition, that thus he might oppreſs his adverft 
with numbers; and in order to this, he perfecuted the Chriſtians in a cy 
manner, and put to death many of their biſhops, after trying them vit 
torments of the moſt barbarous nature [4]. But all his enterprizes Prove 
abortive z for, after ſeveral battles fought. without ſucceſs, he was reduced u 
the neceſſity of throwing himſelf at the victor's feet, and imploring hi 
clemency ; which, however, he did not long enjoy, for he was ſtrangled, by 
the orders of ConsSTANTINE, in the year 325. After the defeat of Lien, 
the empire was ruled by ConsTanTinE alone until his death, and th 
Chriſtian cauſe experienced, in its happy progreſs, the effects of his auſpiciou 
_ adminiſtration. This zealous prince employed all the reſources of his genius, 
all the authority of his laws, and all the engaging charms of his munificence 
and liberality, to efface; by degrees, the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm, and to pro- 
pagate Chriſtianity in every corner of the Roman empire. He had learned, 
no doubt, from the diſturbances continually excited by L1cinrvs, that nei 
ther himſelf nor the empire could enjoy a fixed ſtate of tranquillity and ſafety 
as long as the ancient ſuperſtitions ſubſiſted; and therefore, from this period, 
he openly oppoſed the ſacred rites of paganiſm, as a religion detrimental to 
the intereſts of the ſtate. | | > ng 8 
Tho kate of the XI. After the death of CoxsTANTINE, which happened in the year 33), 
2 Conftan. his three ſons, CoxsTATIxE II, ConsTanTIvs, and ConsTaNns, were, in 
tine the Great. conſequence of his appointment, put in poſſeſſion of the empire, and were al 


fully enumerated by J. A. Fa BRI Ius, in his Lux Solut. Evang. toti orbi exor. cap. xii. p. 200, 
who alſo mentions, cap. xiii. p. 237. the laws concerning religious matters, which were enatted 
by this emperor, and digeſted into four parts. For a full account of theſe laws, ſee ac. Gobo- 
FRED. Adnotat. ad Codic. Theedeſ. and Bal Dbuixvs, in his Conftantin. Magn, ſeu de legibu (ur 
antini Eccleſ. et Civilibus, lib. ii. of which a ſecond edition was publiſhed, at Hall, by 
GunDpLIyc. in 8 in the year 1727. h | 
[5] Evsznivgs, H,. Eccleſ. lib. x. cap. viii. Id. De vita Conftantini, lib. i. cap. xli 
E himſelf, whoſe bitter averſion to Coxs r anT1NE, gives a ſingular degree of credibility 
his teſtimony in this matter, could not help confeſſing that Lr ixus was an infamous tyra, 
and a profligate abandoned to all ſorts of wickedneſs. See, the Cz/ars of JULIAN, P. 2% 
of the French edition, by Sanne IM. And here I beg leave to make a remark, which has 
eſcaped the learned, and that is, that Aurxeiivs VicTos, in his book de Cæſaribus, cap. il 
p. 435. edit. Arntzenii, has mentioned the perſecution under Licix ius in the following tel:: 
« Licinio ne inſontium quidem ac nobilium philoſophorum ſervili more cruciatus auh 
* modum fecere.“ The philoſophers, whom L1cintvs is here ſaid to have tormented, wy 
doubtleſs, the Chriſtians, whom many, through ignorance, looked upon as a philoſophical | 
This paſſage of AuxkL ius has not been touched by the commentators, who are too gelte 
more intent upon the knowledge of words, than of things, 1 
J. 
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Gr. I. The State of LEARNING and PartLosopayY. 171 
| Gluted as emperors and AvovusTi by the Roman ſenate. There were yet C aur. W. 
| [iving two brothers of tlle late emperor, viz. ConsTanTIus DALMATIVS and 
JoL1Us ConsTANTIUS, and they had ſeveral ſons. Theſe, the ſons of Con- 
W con TINE; ordered to be put to death, leſt their ambitious views ſhould 
| excite troubles in the empire [c, and they all fell victims to this bar- 
barous order, except GaLLus and JuL1an, the ſons of JuLivs Con- 
| cranT1US, the latter of whom roſe afterwards to the imperial dignity. 
The dominions allotted to ConsTANTINE were Britain, Gaul, and Spain; but 
he did not poſſeſs them long, for having made himſelf maſter, by force, of 
ſeveral places belonging to Coxs A Ns, this occaſioned a war between the 
duo brothers, in the year 340, in which ConsTanTINE loſt his life. Con- 
sraxs, who had received, at firſt, for his portion Ihyricum, Jaly, and Africa, 
added now the dominions of the deceaſed prince to his own, and thus became 
pole maſter of all the weſtern provinces. He remained in poſſeſſion of this 
| vaſt territory until the year 350, when he was cruelly aſſaſſinated by the orders 
of MAGNENTIUS, one of his commanders, who had revolted and declared 
himſelf emperor. MacNnENT1vs, in his turn, met with the fate he deſerved : 
| tranſported with rage and deſpair at his ill ſucceſs in the war againſt Cox- 
STANTIUS, and apprehending the moſt terrible and ignominious death from 
| the juſt reſentment of the conqueror, he laid violent hands upon himſelf. 
| Thus ConSTANTI1US, Who had, before this, poſſeſſed the provinces of 4/ia, 
dna, and Egypt, became, in the year 353, ſole lord of the Roman empire, 
| which he ruled until the year 361, when he died at Mopſucrene, on the borders 
of Cilicia, as he was marching againſt JuL IA. None of theſe three brothers 
| poſſeſſed the ſpirit and genius of their father, They all, indeed, followed his 
example, in continuing to abrogate and efface the ancient ſuperſtitions of the 
Romans and other idolatrous nations, and to accelerate the progreſs of the 
Chriſtian religion throughout the empire. This zeal was, no doubt, lauda- 
ble; its end was excellent; but, in the means uſed to accompliſh it, there 
were many things worthy of blame. , | 1 
XII. This flouriſhing progreſs of the Chriſtian religion was greatly inter- Julian attempts 
rupted, and the church reduced to the brink of deſtruction, when JvLIAx, the * {fruften of 
fon of Jul Ius Coxs TAN Tus, and the only remaining branch of the imperial - 5 
family, was placed at the head of affairs. This active and adventurous 
prince, after having been declared emperor by the army, in the year 380, in 
conſequence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, upon the death of Con- 
STANTIUS the year following, confirmed in the undivided poſſeſſion of the 
empire. No event could be leſs favourable to the Chriſtians. For though he 
had been educated in the principles of Chriſtianity, yet he apoſtatized from 
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that divine religion, and employed all his efforts to reſtore the expiring ſuper- . nl 
uy It is more probable, that the principal deſign of this maſſacre was to recover the provinces ti 

h : brace, Macedon, and Achaia, which, in the diviſion of the empire, ConsTanTiNe the GREAT | 1 
a given to young Da TMA ius, ſon to his brother of the ſame name, and PoxTvus and Car- 11 


PADOCIA, Which he had granted to AvNIBALIANus, the brother of young DaLmaTivs. Be 
at 8 it will, Dr. Mos n RIU has attributed this maſſacre, equally to the three ſons of Cox- 


"TANTINE ; whereas almoſt all authors agree, that neither young ConsTANTENE, nor Cox- 
raus, had any hand in it at all.) > 
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and flattered his ambition by fictitious miracles and pompous pre 


His tharaQer, 


The External H1sTory of the Chuck. 
ſtitions of polytheiſm to their former vigour, credit, and luſtre. . Thi 
of JuL1an, from the goſpel of CyrisT to the worſhip of the gods, w 
owing, partly, to his averſion to the ConsTanTiNE family, who had = 
brued their hands in the blood of his father, brother, and kinſmen: 58 


partly, to the artifices of the Platonic philoſophers, who abuſed his credy uy 


Part 6 


s apoſtaſy 


ditions, 


It is true, this prince ſeemed averſe to the uſe of violence in Propagating 
Q 


ſuperſtition and ſuppreſſing the truth; nay, he carried the appearances of 
moderation and impartiality fo far, as to allow his ſubjects a full power of 
judging for themſelves in religious matters, and of worſhiping the deity in 
the manner they thought the moſt rational. But, under this maſk of mode. 
ration, he attacked Chriſtianity with the utmoſt bitterneſs, and, at the ſame 
time, with the moſt conſummate dexterity. By art and ſtratagem he under. 
mined the church, removing the privileges that were granted to Chriſtians 
and their ſpiritual rulers; ſhutting up the ſchools, in which they taught phi- 


loſophy and the liberal arts; encouraging the ſectaries and ſchiſmatics, who 


brought diſhonour upon the goſpel by their diviſions; compoſing books 
againſt the Chriſtians, and uſing a variety of other means to bring the religion 
of Jesvs to ruin and contempt. JULI1an extended his views yet further, and 
was meditating projects of a ſtill more formidable nature againſt the 


Chriſtian: church, which would have felt, no doubt, the fatal and ruinous 


effects of his inveterate hatred, if he had returned victorious from the Perſian 
war, which he entered into immediately after his acceſſion to the empire, 
But in this war, which was raſhly undertaken and imprudently conducted, he 
fell by the lance of a Perſian ſoldier, | and expired in his tent in the 320 year 
of his age, having reigned, alone, after the death of CoxnsTanTivs, twenty 
months [d]. | | | 

XIII. It is to me juſt matter of ſurprize to find JuL1an placed, by many 
learned and judicious writers [e], among the greateſt heros that ſhine forth in 
the annals of time; nay, exalted above all the princes and legiſlators, that have 
been diſtinguiſhed by the wiſdom of their government. Such writers mul 
either be too far blinded by prejudice, to perceive the truth : or, they mult 
never have peruſed, with any degree of attention, thoſe works of JULIAN that 
are ſtill extant; or, if neither of theſe be their caſe, they muſt, at leaſt, be 
ignorant of that which conſtitutes true greatneſs. The real character of 
JoL1an has few lines of that uncommon merit that has been attributed to it; 
for, if we ſet aſide his genius, of which his works give no very high idea; 
if we except, moreover, his military courage, his love of letters, and his ac. 
quaintance with that vain and fanatical philoſophy, which was known by the 


[4] For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to conſult (beſides T1LLEMONT aud 
other common writers) La wie de Julien, par I Abbe BLETTE Ris, which is a molt accurate l 
elegant production. See alfo, Thr life and character of- Julia, illuſtrated in ſeven diſſertation, 


by Des Vokuz. Ezecn. Sr AME. Prefat. et adnot. ad Opp. JULIAN; and FABRICII, lar 


Evangel. toti orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 294. | op 5 . 
[e} MonTesQuztv, in x chapter of the xxiv book of his work, intitled, L"E/prit 45 - 

ſpeaks of Jul ax in the following terms: II n'y. a point eu apres lui de Prince plus dig 

gouverner des hommes.“ EN = name 
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meaſure, worthy of praiſe, or productive of eſteem. Beſides, the qualities - 
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name of f odern platoniſm, we ſhall find nothing remaining that is, in any Cxur. IV. 


now mentioned were, in him, counterbalanced by the moſt opprobrious 
defects. He was a ſlave to ſuperſtition, than which nothing is a more evident 


mark of a narrow ſoul, of a mean and abject ſpirit. His. thirſt of glory and 


popular applauſe were exceſſive even to puerility : his credulity and levity 
ſurpaſs the powers of deſcription : a low cunning and a profound diſſimulation 
and duplicity had acquired, in his mind, the force of predominant habits; and 
all this was accompanied with a total and perfect ignorance of true philoſo- 
phy [ f]. S0 that, though, in ſome things, JuL1an may be allowed to have 
excelled the ſons of ConsTanTINE the GREAT, yet it muſt be granted, on 


himſelf, whom, upon all occaſions, he loads with the moſt licentious in- 
vectives, and treats with the utmoſt diſdain. 0 


XIV. As JuL1an affected, in general, to appear moderate in religious 


marks of his indulgence, as to permit them to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. 
The Jews ſet about this important work, from which, however, they were 
obliged to deſiſt, before they had even begun to lay the foundations of the 
facred edifice, For, while they were removing the rubbiſh, formidable balls 
of fire, iſſuing out of the ground with a dreadful noiſe, diſperſed both the 
works and the workmen, and repeated earthquakes filled the ſpectators of 
this aſtoniſhing phenomenon with terror and diſmay. This ſignal event is 
atteſted in a manner that renders its evidence irreſiſtible [g], though, as 
uſually happens in caſes of that nature, the Chriſtians have embelliſhed it by 
augmenting raſhly the number of the miracles that are ſuppoſed to have been 
wrought upon that occaſion. * The cauſes of this phenomenon may furniſh 
matter of diſpute, and learned men have, in effect, been divided upon that 
point. All, however, who conſider the matter with attention and impar- 
tality, will perceive the ſtrongeſt reaſons for embracing the opinion of thoſe 
vho attribute this event to the almighty interpoſition of the ſupreme being; 
nor do the arguments offered, by ſome, to prove it the effect of natural cauſes, 
or thoſe alleged by others to perſuade us that it was the reſult of artifice and 


_—_— — ew == I 


SE 


facility (b J. 


0 09 Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Jul Ia x's ignorance of the true philo- 
ophy than his known attachment to the ſtudy of magic, which Dr. Mos4e1m has omitted in 
dnümeration of the defects and extravagancies of this prince.] 5 
feel See Jo. ALB. FaBRICII, Lux Evang. toti orbi exoriens, p. 124. where all the teſlimonies 
cy * event are carefully aſſembled; ſee alſo MovILE's Paſhumous works, 
A, &. 5 : 
Y The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous Basnace, Hiſtoire des Juiſi, tom. iv. 
Raab againſt whom Cur Ex has taken the affirmative, and defended it in his letters pub- 
1 ch e p. 400. A moſt ingenious diſcourſe has been publiſhed lately, in defence of 


tuning the earthgual eh. 1 Sarkar 
Uanived and ver firey eruption, & c. in which the obje&ons.of BasnaGe are particularly 


the other hand, that he was, in many reſpects, inferior to ConSTANTINE - 


mpoſture, contain any thing that may. not be refuted with the utmoſt 


by the learned Dr. WarBurToON, under the title of Julian; or, A diſcourſe con- 


. | | XV. Upon. | 


The Jews at- 


111 | . . tempt in vain to. 
matters, unwilling to trouble any on account of their faith, or to ſeem averſe <a the tem- 


to any ſect or party, ſo to the Jews, in particular, he extended ſo far the ple of Jeruſalem, 
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The fate of the 
church after the 
death of Julian, 


Remains of 
Paganiim, 


| whoſe attachment to paganiſm, were ſufficiently known. The example of 


rhetoricians, and military leaders, on account of the important ſervices which 


The efforts of 
the philoſophers 
againſt Chriſti- 
anity. 


entirely the Gentile ſuperſtitions. In this they were all ſurpaſſed by the laſ 


as this prince lived, he exerted himſelf, in the moſt vigorous and effectual 


The External HisTory of the CuoRcn. Pax! 

XV. Upon the death of Jur1an, the ſuffrages of the army were united in 
favour of Jovian, who, accordingly, ſucceeded him in the imperial dignity 
After a reign of ſeven months, Jovian died in the year 364, and, therefore, 
had not time to execute any thing of importance [?]. The emperors who 
ſucceeded him, in this century, were VALENTINIAan I, VAL INS, GRATIAV 
VALENTINTAN II, and Honogivs, who profeſſed Chriſtianity, promoted its 
progreſs, and endeavoured, though not all with equal zeal, to root out 


of the emperors who reigned in this century, viz. TRHEODOsTus the GREAT, 
who came to the empire in the year 379, and died in the year 395. As long 


manner, in the extirpation of the Pagan ſuperſtitions throughout all the 
provinces, arid enacted ſevere laws and penalties againſt ſuch as adhered to 
them. His ſons Arcapiuvs and Honokivs purſued with zeal, and, not 
without ſucceſs, the ſame end ; ſo that, towards the concluſion of this century, 
the Gentile religions declined apace, and had alſo no proſpect left of recover- 
ing their primitive authority and ſplendor. 

XVI. It is true, that notwithſtanding all this zeal and ſeverity of the 
Chriſtian emperors, there ſtill remained in ſeveral places, and eſpecially in the 
remoter provinces, temples and religious rites conſecrated to the ſervice of 
the Pagan deities. And, indeed, when we look attentively into the matter, 
we ſhall find that the execution of thoſe rigorous laws, that were enacted 
againſt the worſhipers of the gods, was rather levelled at the multitude, than 
at perſons of eminence and diſtinction. For it appears, that, both during the 
reign, and after the death of TH EOD Os Ius, many of the moſt honourable and 
important poſts were filled by perſons, whoſe averſion to Chriſtianity, and 


Lipnanivs alone, is an evident proof of this; ſince, notwithſtanding his 
avowed and open enmity to the Chriſtians, he was raiſed by THZODOsIUõ 
himſelf to the high dignity of prefect, or chief, of the Pretorian guards. It is 
extremely probable therefore, that in the execution of the ſevere laws enacted 
againſt the Pagans, there was an exception made in fayour of philoſophers, 


they were ſuppoſed to render to the ſtate, and that they of conſequence enjoyed 
more liberty in religious matters, than the inferior orders of men. 
XVII. This peculiar regard ſhewn to the philoſophers and rhetoricians, 
will, no doubt, appear ſurprizing when it is conſidered, that all the force ol 
their genius, and all the reſources of their art were employed again 
Chriſtianity; and that thoſe very ſages, whoſe ſchools were reputed of ſuch 
utility to the ſtate, were the very perſons who oppoſed the progreſs of the 
truth with the greateſt vehemence and contention of mind. HIEROCLES, the 
great ornament of the Platonic ſchool, wrote, in the beginning of this _—_ 
two books againſt the Chriſtians, in which he went ſo far as to draw à pari 


[5] See Br.erTERIE, Vie de Fovien, vol. ii. publiſhed at Paris in 1748; in which the Lie 
Julian, by the ſame author, is further illuſtrated, and ſome productions of that emperor” 
Ned into French. | GE: | betweea 


— 


Cane I. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY: 


between Jesus CHRIST and AporLoxrus TyvANAZus. This preſumption was 
chaſtized with great ſpirit, by EusEBIus, in a particular treatiſe written ex- 
in anſwer to HIERRO LES. LacTanTivs takes notice of another 


hiloſopher, who compoſed three books to detect the pretended errors of the 


Chriſtians [&], but does not mention his name. After the time of ConsTan- 
ins the GREAT, beſides the long and laborious work which JurlAx wrote 
againſt the followers of CurisT, HiMerivs [/] and LinBanivs, in their 
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ach. Lamas 
— — — 


ublic harangues, and Eux Aplus, in his lives of the philoſophers, exhauſted. 


all their rage and bitterneſs in their efforts to defame the Chriſtian religion; 
while the calumnies, that abounded in the diſcourſes of the one, and tlie 
writings of the other, paſſed unpuniſhed. 


from the ſtratagems of theſe philoſophers and rhetoricians, who were elated 
with a preſumptuous notion of their knowledge, and prepoſſeſſed with a bitter 
averſion to the goſpel, was certainly very conſiderable. Many examples 
concur to prove this, and, particularly, that of JuL1an, who was ſeduced by 
the artifices of thoſe corrupt ſophiſts. The effects of their diſputes and 
declamations were not, indeed, the ſame upon all; ſome, who aſſumed the 
appearance of ſuperior wiſdom, and who either, from moderation or indif- 
ference, profeſſed to purſue a middle way in theſe religious controverſies, com- 


middle kind of religion, between the ancient theology and the new doctrine 


the ſame truths which CRHRISSTH taught, had been, for a long time, concealed, 
by the prieſts of the gods, under the veil of ceremonies, fables, and allegori- 
cal repreſentations [mz]. Of this number were AMMianus MaARCELLINUs, a: 
man of ſingular merit; TyEmIsT1vs, an orator highly diſtinguiſhed by his: 


[4] Infitut. Divin. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 535. 
dee Por ius Bibliath. Cod. cap. Ixv. p. 355. | 
on) This notion, abſurd as it is, has been revived, in the 
publiſhed at Harderwyk, in Guelderland, in the year 1757, by Mr. STRUCyTMEYER, profeſſor: 
df eloquence and languages in that univerſity. In this work, which bears the title of the 
YMBOLICAL HERCULEs, the learned and wrong-headed author maintains (as he had alſo: 
Gone in a preceding work, intitled, An explication of the Pagan Theology) that all the doctrines of: 
Chriſtianity were emblematically repreſented in the heathen mythology ; and not only ſo, but 
that the mventors of that mythology knew that the ſon of God was to deſcend. upon earth ;: 
believed in C18 r as the only fountain of ſalvation ;. were perſuaded of.his future incarnation, . 
Qath, and reſurrection; and had acquired all this knowledge and faith by the peruſal of a Bible 
nuch older than either MosEs or: ABRAHAu, &c. The Pagan doctors, thus inſtructed (accord - 
75 to Mr. STRUCHTMEYER) in the myſteries of Chriſtanity, taught theſe truths under the veil: 
0 Nauen types, and figures, JUPITER, repreſented the true Gop; Juxo, who was obſtinate 
4 ee, was the emblem of the ancient IsRAEL ; the chaſte Diana, was a type of 
y briflian church ; HzrcuLEs, was the figure or fore-runner of CHRIS T; AMPHITRYON,. 
900 Josxen ; the two Serpents, that HERCULES killed in his cradle, were the Phariſees and 
To inks Ke. Such are the principal lines of Mr. SreucuTwerer's ſyſtem, which ſhews the 
ti "ee that a warm imagination, undirected by a juſt and ſolid judgment, makes in religion. 
» LOWever, honourable perhaps to the preſent age, that a ſyſtem, from which Aumianyus:. 


"LCELLINUs and other philoſophers of old derived applauſe, will be generally looked upon, at 
rien, as intitling its reſtorer to a place in Bedlam. ] a 


uncommom. 


XVIII. The prejudice, which the Chriſtian cauſe received, in this century, 


poſed matters in the following manner: They gave ſo far their ear to the 
interpretations and diſcourſes of the rhetoricians, as to form to themſelves a 


that was now propagated in the empire; and they perſuaded themſelves, that 


moſt extravagant manner, in a work. 


The prej udics 


which the 
Chriſtian cauſe 
received from the 
philoſophers. 
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eur, IV. - uncommon eloquence and the eminence of his ſtation ; CnaLelpius, a oj; 
— — ſopher, and others, who were all of opinion, that the two religions 0 
properly interpreted and underſtood, agreed perfectly well in the main points 
and that, therefore, neither the religion of CHRIST, nor that of the gods 
it were to be treated with contempt. © | | ; 
14 | 3 hug XIX. The zeal and diligence with which CONSTANTINE and his ſucceſſorʒ 
I exerted themſelves in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and in extending the limits of 
| the church, prevent our ſurprize at the number of barbarous and uncivilized 
| | nations, which received the goſpel [u]. It appears highly probable, from 
1 mauany circumſtances, that both the Greater and the Leſſer Armenia were en. 
| | lightened with the knowledge of the truth not long after the firſt riſe of 
4 . Chriſtianity. The Armenian church was not, however, completely formed 
| and eſtabliſhed before this century; in the commencement of which, GRROOR 
1 the ſon of Ax Ax, who is commonly called the Enlightner, from his havins 
[| diſpelled the darkneſs of the Armenian ſuperſtitions, converted to Chriſtianity 
= TixIDpAT ES, king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. In con. 
_  - ſequence of this, GREGORY was conſecrated biſhop of the Armenians 
ION TIuSs biſhop of Cappadocia, and his miniſtry was crowned with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that the whole province was ſoon converted to the Chriſtian faith ſo]. 
en 500 XX. Towards the middle of this century, a certain perſon named Fxv- 
Ethiopians. MENTIUs, came from Egypt to Abaſſia, or Atbiopia, whoſe inhabitants derived 
the name of Axumitæ from Axuma, the capital city of that country. He 
made known among this people the goſpel of CHRIST, and adminiſtred the 
ſacrament of baptiſm to their king, and to ſeveral perſons of the firſt di. 
tinction at his court. As FRUMENTIUS was returning from hence into 
Egypt, he received conſecration, as the firſt biſhop of the Axumitæ, or Ethio- 
pians from ArHAN ASS. And this is the reaſon why the Ethiopian church, 
has, even to our times, been conſidered as the daughter of the Alexandria 
| from which it alſo receives its biſhop [p]. 
And Georgian. "The light of the goſpel was introduced into Beria, a province of Ala, now 
called Georgia, in the following manner: A certain woman was carried into 
that country as a captive, during the reign of ConSTANTINE the GREAT, 
and by the grandeur of her miracles, and the remarkable ſanctity of her life 
| | and manners, ſhe made ſuch an impreſſion upon the king and queen, that 
ff they abandoned their falſe gods, embraced the faith of the goſpel, and ſent i 


[z] GavDenTi wite Philaſtrii, & 3. PuilAsTRIUs, De Hæreſ. Praf. p. 5. edit. Fabri. 
SocraTEs, Hiſt. Ecchſ. lib. i. cap. xix. GEorGius CEDREN VS Chronograph. p. 234. edi. 
NN d 3 [0] Narratio de rebus Armeniz in Franc. CoMBerisn Aufario Biblioth. Patrum Gra. 
tom. ii. p. 287. Mich. Lequiex Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 419. 1356. Jo. Jos: 
. 1 SCHRODERI Theſaur, linguæ Armenice, p. 149. fo * 

| | 3 5 *, edit. Benedid: 
lo! Ar HANASvus Apolog. ad Conflantium, tom. i. Opp. par. II. p. 315. edit. 7 
SocrarEs et SozomEN. Hift. Eccleſ. book i. ch. xix. of the former, book ii. ch. xx1V- 7 1 
I latter. TREODOR RT. Hi. Eccle/. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 54. LuDoLF. Comment. ad Hiſt. Bi 

if pic. p. 281. HIER. Lopo Yoyage d Aby/finte, tom. ii. p. 13. Jus rus Fonrauixus, Af. 


Litter. Azuileiæ, p. 174. F 4 
; | Con 4 alte 


Cane. I. The State of LEARNING ond PHILOSOPHY, 


inople, for proper perſons to give them and their people a more ſatiſ- 
2 en nod ird of the Chriſtian religion 5 * 
XXI. A conſiderable part of the Goths, who had inhabited Thrace, Maia, 
and Dacia, had received the knowledge, and embraced the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity before this century; and THEO RHLus, their biſhop, was preſent 
1 the council of Nice. ConSTANTINE the GREAT, after having vanquiſhed 
chem and the Sarmatians, engaged great numbers of them to become 
Chriſtians [r]. But till a large body continued in their attachment to their 
incient ſuperſtition, until the time of the emperor VALENS. This prince 
mitted them, indeed, to paſs the Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, Maſia, and 
Thrace; but it was on condition, that they ſhould live in ſubjection to the 
dition was accepted by their king FRITIOERN. The celebrated Ur ynir as, 
biſhop of thoſe Goths, who dwelt in Maſia, lived in this century, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf much by his genius and piety. Among other eminent 
peculiar uſe, and tranſlated the ſcriptures into the Gothic language [7]. 
XXII. There remained ſtill, in the European provinces, an incredible num- 
ber of perſons who adhered to the worſhip of the gods; and though the 


yet the ſucceſs was, by no means, proportionable to their diligence and zeal, 


venerable MAR TIx, biſhop of Tours, ſet about this important work with 
tolerable ſucceſs. For, in his various voyages among the Gauls, he con- 
verted many every where by the energy of his diſcourſes and by the power 
of his miracles, if we may rely upon the teſtimony of Sul PIT Ius SEVERUS in 


of Apoſtle of the Gauls. es 

XXIII. There is no doubt, but that the victories of ConsTanTinE the 
GREAT, the fear of puniſhment, and the deſire of pleaſing this mighty con- 
queror and his imperial ſucceſſors, were the weighty arguments that moved 
whole nations, as well as particular perſons to embrace Chriſtianity. None, 
however, that have any acquaintance with the tranſactions of this period of 


t is undeniably manifeſt, that the indefatigable zeal of the biſhops, and other 
pious men, the innocence and ſanctity which ſhone forth with ſuch luſtre in 
the lives of many Chriſtians, the tranſlations that were publiſhed of the ſacred 


(q] Rur mus, Hift, Eccle/. lib. i. cap. x. SozoMEN. Hiſt. Eccleſ, lib. ii. cap. v. Lequien, 

Oriens Chri/. tom. i. P. 1333. 1 | 

I Sock r. Hif. Eeclefe lib. i. cap. xviii. | RG 

(5) SockaT. Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii. LEzquizn, Orient Chriſ. tom. i. p. 1240. 

te. BixzeLIUs, Pref. ad Quatuor Evangelia Gotbica, que ULPHILE tribuuntur, cap. v. 

. wü. publiſhed, at Oxford, in the year 1750, in 4. | 

11 Jo. Jac. Mascovis Hiſtoria Germanorum, tom. i. p. 317. tom. ii. not. p. 49. Ate 

%%, tom. iii. p. 619. BENZELIUS,. Joc. citat. cap. viii. p. xxx. | 

R , See SULPIT. SEvERUS, Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. xiii. p. 20. cap. xv. p. 22. 

_ p. 23. Dial. ii. p. 106, edit. HIER. a Px A To, Verona, 1741. — 4 — 
I | "As Vritings, 
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Chriſtian biſnops continued their pious efforts to gain them over to the goſpel, 


time, will attribute the whole progreſs of Chriſtianity to theſe cauſes. For 


And Goths, | 


Roman laws, and embrace the profeſſion of Chriſtianity [s], which con- 


frvices which he rendered to his country, he invented a ſet of letters for their 


Among the 
Gauls. 


and the work of converſion went on but ſlowly. In Gaul, the great and 


this matter. He deſtroyed alſo the temples of the gods, pulled down their 
ſtatues u], and on all theſe accounts merited the high and honourable title 


The cauſes of 
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Die External HisTory of the Cuuxck. Pazr] 


writings, and the intrinſic beauty and excellence of the Chriſtian religion 


— —— made as ſtrong and deep impreſſions upon ſome, as worldly views and lg 


conſiderations did upon others. 

As to the miracles attributed to AnTowny, PAavL the Hermit, and Marry 
I give them up without the leaſt difficulty, and join with thoſe who treat theſ. 
pretended prodigies with the contempt they deſerve [w]. I am alſo willin 
to grant, that many events have been raſhly eſteemed miraculous, which Were 
the reſult of the ordinary laws of nature; and alſo that ſeveral pious fraud 
have been imprudently made uſe of, to give new degrees of weight and digni 
to the Chriſtian cauſe. But I cannot, on the other hand, aſſent to the opinions 


of thoſe who maintain, that, in this century, miracles had entirely ceaſed; 


Perſecutlons in 
P ia. . 


and that, at this period, the Chriſtian church was not favoured with any 
extraordinary or ſupernatural mark of a divine power engaged in its cauſe [x], 
XXIV. The Chriſtians, who lived under the Roman government, were 
not afflicted with any ſevere calamities from the time of ConsTaxrTixe the 
GREAT, except thoſe which they ſuffered during the troubles and commotions 
raiſed by Licin1vs, and under the tranſitory reign of JuLtanN. Their tran- 
quillity however was, at different times, diſturbed in ſeveral places. Among 
others ATHANARIc, king of the Goths, perſecuted, for ſome time with bitter 
neſs, that part of the Gothic nation which had embraced Chriſtianity [) 
In the remoter provinces, the Pagans often defended their ancient ſuperſtitions 
by the force of arms, and maſſacred the Chriſtians, who, in the propagation 
of their religion, were not always ſufficiently attentive, either to the rules of 
- prudence, or the dictates of humanity[z]. The Chriſtians, who lived beyond 
the limits of the Roman empire, had a harder fate. SapOR II, king of 
Perſia, vented his rage againſt thoſe of his dominions in three dreadful per- 
ſecutions. The firſt of theſe happened in the 18th year of the reign of that 
prince, the ſecond in the 3oth, and the third in the 3 fſt of the {ime reiga. 
This laſt was the moſt cruel and deſtructive of the three; it carcied oft an 
incredible number of Chriſtians, and continued during the ſpace of torty 
years, having commenced in the year 330, and ceaſed only in 370. It wa 
not, however, the religion of the Chriſtians, but the ill- grounded ſuſpicion ot 
their treaſonable deſigns againſt the ſtate, that drew upon them this terribic 
calamity. For the Magi and the Jews perſuaded the Perſian monarch, that 
all the Chriſtians were devoted to the intereſts of the Roman emperor, and 
that SYMEON, archbiſhop of Seleucia and Cte/iphon, lent to Conſtantinople, in- 
telligence of all that paſſed in Pera (a]. | 
ao] Hier. a PA ro, in his Preface to Sul ir ius SevEeRvs (p. xiii ) diſputes warmly in 
favour of the miracles of MARTIN, and alſo of the other prodigies of this century. 
(x] See EvseB1vs's book againſt HizrocLes, ch. iv. p. 431. edit. Olearii; as alſo H xxx. 
DopwErr, Dif. ii. in Irenzum, J 55. p. 195. | 
] See Tuzopor. Ruinarti adta martyr. fincera, and there Aa S. Sabæ, p. 598. 
z] See AuBros1vs, De officiis, lib. i. cap. xlii. F 17. a ops | | 
{a] See Sozom en. Hi. Eecdefe. lib. ii. cap. i. xiii, There is a particular and expreſs 
count of this perſecution in the Bibliotbec. Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 6. 16, 181. 
tom. iii. p. 52. with which it will be proper to compare the Preface of the learned ann 
"to his Acta martyrum oriental. et occidental. publiſhed, in two volumes in folio, at Rome in 
year 1748; as this author has publiſhed the Perſian Martyrology in Syriac, with a Latin 
lation, and enriched this valuable work with many excellent obſervations. pART 
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Which contains the hiſtory of learning and philoſophy. 


HILOLOGY, eloquence, poetry, and hiſtory were the branches of Cexr. IV. 
ſcience particularly cultivated, at this time, by thoſe, among the 5 
Greeks and Latins, who were deſirous to make a figure in the learned 23 
world. But thoſe ſeveral perſons of both nations acquired a certain degree 

of reputation by their literary purſuits, yet they came all far ſhort of the ſum- 

mit of fame. The beſt poets of this period, ſuch as Auson1vs, appear in- 

| | ipid, harſh, and inelegant when compared with the ſublime bards of the 

|  Auguſtan age. The rhetoricians, departing now from the noble ſimplicity 

and majeſty of the ancients, inſtructed the youth in the fallacious art of 

pompous declamation ; and the greateſt part of the hiſtorical writers were 

more ſet upon embelliſhing their narrations with vain and tawdry ornaments, 

than upon rendering them intereſting by their order, perſpicuity, and truth. 

II. Almoſt all the philoſophers of this age were of that ſect, which we have The progrets of 
already diſtinguiſhed by the title of Modern Platonics. It is not therefore br. 
- furprizing, that we find the principles of platoniſm in all the writings of the 
Chriſtians, The number, however, of theſe philoſophers was not ſo conſider- 
able in the weſt as in the eaſtern countries. JaMBLI1caus of Chalcrs explained, 
in Hria, the philoſophy of Pr Aro, or rather propagated his own particular 
opinions under that reſpectable name. He was an obſcure and credulous, 
man, and his turn of mind was highly ſuperſtitious and chimerical, as his 
writings abundantly teſtify [5]. His ſucceſſors were Epesivs, Maximus, 
and others, whoſe follies and puerilities are expoſed, at length, by EuxApius. 

HyPaT1a, a female philoſopher of diſtinguiſhed merit and learning, Is1porvus, 

 Olyrmetoporvs, SyNEs1vs, afterwards a Semi-chriſtian, with others of in- 

terior reputation, were the principal perſons concerned in propagating this 

new modification of platoniſm. FF VETS TE 1 

III. As the emperor JuL1an was paſſionately attached to this ſect (which ts fate, 

lis writings abundantly prove) he employed every method to increaſe its 

authority and luſtre, and, for that purpoſe, engaged in its cauſe ſeveral men 
of learning and genius, who vied with each other in exalting its merit and ' 

excellence [c]. But after his death, a dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe, 


) Dr. Mosn x11 ſpeaks here of only one JamBLicavs, though there were three perſons. 
Ko bore that name. It is not eaſy to determine which of them was the author of thoſe works 
ihat have reached our times under the name of JAMBLICHUS ; but whoever-it was, he does 
rot certainly deſerve ſo mean a character as our learned hiſtorian here gives him.] 
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1 J See the learned Baron Ez EK IEL SraukEIU's Preface to the works of Fulian ; and that alſo 
lch he has prefixed to his French tranſlation of JuLian's Cæſars, p 111. and his Anno- 
ny to the latter, p. 234 ; ſee alſo BueTTERIE, Vie de l Empereur Julien, lib. i. p. 26. 
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of JuL1aNn, by whoſe perſuaſions this emperor had been engaged to re 


that had ſubſiſted between the apoſtate emperor and theſe pretended ſages 


The ſtate of 
learning among 
the Chriſtians. 


Many illiterate 
Chriſtians, 


| ber we comprehend the generality of mankind) were vehemently prepoſſeſſed 


there was juſt reaſon to apprehend that the truth might ſuffer, if the Chriſtian 


ſophers and rhetoricians. 


The Internal HisToRY of the Cuurcn. Pakr 1 


under the reign of VALENTINIAN, againſt the Platoniſts, many of who 
being accuſed of magical practices, and other heinous crimes, avere capital 


convicted. During theſe commotions, Max1mvs, the maſter and favourite 


Chriſtianity, and to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of magic, was put 8 So 


with ſeveral others [4]. It is probable indeed, that the friendſhip and intim 


were greater crimes in the eye of V ALENTINIAN, than-either their philoſophi. 
cal ſyitem or their magic arts. And hence it happened, that ſuch of the ſect 
as lived at a diſtance from the court, were not involved in the dangers or 
calamities of this perſecution. e 
IV. From the time of ConsSTANTINE the GREAT, the Chriſtians applied 
themſelves with more zeal and diligence to the ſtudy of philoſophy and of the 
liberal arts, than they had formerly done. The emperors encouraged this 
taſte for the ſciences, and left no means unemployed to excite and maintain 
ſpirit of literary emulation among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, For this 
purpoſe, ſchools were eſtabliſhed in many cities. Libraries were alſo erected, 
and men of learning and genius were nobly recompenſed by the honours and 
advantages that were attached to the culture of the ſciences and arts [e]. All 
this was indeſpenſably neceſſary to the ſucceſsful execution of the ſcheme that 
was laid for abrogating, by degrees, the worſhip of the gods. For the an- 
cient religion was maintained, and its credit ſupported by the erudition and 
talents, which diſtinguiſhed in ſo many places the ſages of paganiſm. And 


youth, for want of proper maſters and inſtructors of their own religion, 
ſhould have recourſe, for their education, to the ſchools of the Pagan philo- 


V. From what has been here faid concerning the ſtate of learning among 
the Chriſtians, we would not have any conclude, that an acquaintance with 
the ſciences was become univerſal in the church of CHRIST. For, as yet, 
there was no law enacted, which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from 
eccleſiaſtical preferments and offices, and it is certain, that the greateſt part, 
both of the biſhops and preſbyters, were men entirely deſtitute of all learning 
and education. Beſides, that ſavage and illiterate party, who looked upon all 
forts of erudition, particularly that of a philoſophical kind, as pernicious and | 
even deſtructive to true piety and religion, increaſed both in number and 
authority. The aſcetics, monks, and hermits augmented the ſtrength of this 
barbarous faction; and not only the women, but alſo all who took folemn 
looks, ſordid garments, and a love of ſolitude for real piety (and in this num- 


in their favour, 


[4] Amman, MARCELLIN. Hiforiarum, lib. xxix. cap. i. p. 556. edit. Valeſſi. BET TEIL, 
Ve de Fulitn, p. 30155. 159. and Vie de Fovien, tom. i. 194. 3 

[e] See GoporreD. ad Codicis Theodsſ. titulos de profelſoribus et artibus liberalibust. FRA _ 
Bat bulxus in Conflantino M. p. 122. HERM. Coxrincu Difert. de findiis Rome et Conftantine) 
at the end of his Antiguitates Academice, | 
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| Cue mg the government of the church, and the Chrifi an doftors, 
Hs: during this century. | 


|. ON STANTINE the Grzart, made no effential alterations in the Czxr. IV. 
0 form of government that took place in the Chriſtian church before —- 


| bis time; he only. corrected it in ſome particulars, and gave it a greater * 


government in 


nent. For, though he permitted the church to remain a body: politic — 
aſtinct from that of the ſtate, as it had formerly been, yet he aſſumed to 1 8 
timſelf the ſuprefne power over this ſacred body, and the right of mo- 
Kling and governing it in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be moſt conducive to 
the public good. This right he enjoyed without any oppoſition, as none of 
the biſhops preſumed to call his authority in queſtion. The people there- 
fre continued, as uſual, to chuſe freely their biſhops and their teachers. 

The biſhop governed the church, and managed the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the 
| city or diſtrict, where he preſided, in council with the preſbyters, and 
zich a due regard to the ſuffrages of the whole aſſembly of the people. 
The provincial biſhops, aſſembled in council, deliberated together concern- 
ing thoſe matters that related to the intereſts of the churches of a whole 
province, as alſo concerning religious controverſies, the forms and rites of 
divine ſervice, and other things of like moment. To theſe leſſer councils, 
which were compoſed of the eccleſiaſtical deputies of one or more pro- 
vinces, were afterwards added æcumenical councils, conſiſting of commiſ- 
foners from all the churches in the Chriſtian world, and which, con- 
kquently, repreſented the church, univerſal. Theſe were eſtabliſhed by the 
authority of the emperor, who aſſembled the firſt-of theſe univerſal councils 
at Nice, This prince thought it equitable, that queſtions of ſuperior impor- 
ance, and ſuch as intimately concerned the intereſts of Chriſtianity in general, 
ſhould be examined, and decided in aſſemblies that repreſented the whole 
body of the Chriſtian church; and in this it is highly probable, that his 
judgment was directed by that of the biſhops. There were never, indeed, 
any councils held, which could, with ſtrict propriety, be called univerſal ; thoſe 
however, whoſe laws and decrees were approved and admitted by the uni- 
real church, or the greateſt part of that ſacred body, are commonly called 
ecumenical or general councils. — ; 
II. The rights and privileges of the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders were, how- Changes intro- 
err, gradually changed, and diminiſhed from the time that the church began 2 Nr hog 
w be torn with diviſions, and agitated with thoſe violent diſſenſions and rights of the ſe. 
umults, to which the elections of biſhops, the diverſity of religious opinions, _ og * 
ud other things of a like nature too frequently gave riſe. In theſe religious | 
Qarrels, the weaker generally fled to the court for protection and ſuccour; 
ud thereby furniſhed the emperors with a favourable opportunity of ſetting 
inits to the power of the biſhops, of infringing the liberties of the people, 
nd of modifying, in various ways, the ancient cuſtoms according to their 
Pleaſure, And, indeed, even the biſhops themſelves, whoſe opulence and 
aunty were conſiderably increaſed ſince the reign of CoxsTanTINE, began 


to 
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of their ancient privileges and their primitive authority, that they might hay 
DO 


people, were uſurped by the biſhops; and many of the rights, which had 


The Eccleſiaſti- 
cal government 

modelled accord- 
ing to the civil, 


of pre-eminence over the reſt of the epiſcopal order, viz. The biſhops of 


Patri ar chs. 
Exarchs. 


Arch-bifhops, 


a deſign to extend their own authority, and enlarge the ſphere of their pox! 


The adminiſtra- 


tion of the 
churck divided 
into external and 
waternal, | 


and to ſubordinate officers and magiſtrates. 


—_— 


The Internal H1sTORY of the Cuvrcu. Parry 
to introduce, gradually, innovations into the forms of eccleſiaſtical diſcipj; * 
and to change the ancient government of the church. Their firſt deb e 


an entire excluſion of the people from all part in the adminiſtration of cc 
ſiaſtical affairs; and afterwards they, by degrees, diveſted even the reſhi 


no importunate proteſters to controul their ambition, or oppoſe their pr, 
ceedings; and, principally, that they might either engroſs to themſetye, 

diſtribute, as they thought proper, the poſſeſſions and revenues of the this 
Hence it came to paſs, that, at the concluſion of this century, there remained 
no more. than a mere ſhadow of the ancient government of the church 
Many of the privileges, which had formerly belonged to the preſbyterz any 


been formerly veſted in the univerſal church, were transferred to the emperon, 
| 


III. ConsTANTINE the GREAT, in order to prevent civil commotions, a 
to fix his authority upon ſolid and ſtable foundations, made ſeveral chan 
not only in the laws of the empire, but alſo in the form of the Roman 
government F]. And as there were many important reaſons, which induced 
him to ſuit the adminiſtration of the church to theſe changes in the civil con. 
ſtitution, this neceſſarily introduced, among the biſhops, new degrees of 
eminence and rank. Three prelates had, before this, enjoyed a certain degree 


Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; and to theſe the*biſhop of Conſtantinople wa 
added, when the imperial reſidence was transferred to that city. Theſe four 
prelates anſwered to the four prætorian prefetis created by ConsTaNnTive; 
and it is poſſible, that, in this very century, they were diſtinguiſhed by the 
Jewiſh title of Patriarchs. After theſe, followed the exarchs, who had the 
inſpection over ſeveral provinces, and anſwered to the appointment of certain 
civil officers who bore the ſame title. In a lower claſs, were the Metro- 
politans, who had only the government of one province, under whom were 
the arch. biſhops, whoſe inſpection was confined to certain diſtricts. In th 
gradation, the bi/hops brought up the rear; the ſphere of their authority ws 
not, in all places, equally extenſive; being in ſome conſiderably ample, and 
in others confined within narrow limits. To theſe various eccleſiaſtici 
orders, we might add that of the chorepiſcopi, or ſuperintendents of the countr] 
churches ; but this order was, in moſt places, ſuppreſſed by the biſhops, with 


and juriſdiction [g]. | 

IV. The adminiſtration of the church was divided, by ConsTANTINE him. 
ſelf, into an external and an internal inſpection [5]. The latter, which ws 
committed to biſhops and councils, related to religious controverſies ; the fo 


[/] See Bos, Hifloire de la Monarchie Francoiſe, tom. i. p. 64. GLANNONE, Hiſart & 
Naples, tom. i. p. 94. 152. - . On 
[g] This appears from ſeveral paſſages in the uſeful work of Lup, TH0MassXUs, lutte 

_ Difciplina Ecclefie wet. et nova circa beneficia, tom. 1. 3 
D] Evuses. De vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 536. 14 


| the laws and things of a like nature [i]; but no controverſies that related to 
matters purely religious were cognizable by this external inſpection. In con- 
| ſequence of this artfu] diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical government, ConsTanTiNE 
and his ſucceſſors called councils, preſided in them, appointed the judges of - 
| religious controverſies, terminated the differences which aroſe between the 
| biſhops and the people, fixed the limits of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, took 
cognizance of the civil cauſes that ſubſiſted between the miniſters of the 
church, and puniſhed the crimes committed againſt the laws by the ordinary 
W judges appointed for that purpoſe ; giving over all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical 
to the cognizance of biſhops and councils. But this famous diviſion of the 
adminiſtration of the church was never explained with perſpicuity, nor deter- 
mined with a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion; ſo that both in this, 
| and the following centuries, we find many tranſactions that ſeem abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with it. We find the emperors, for example, frequently deter- 
mining matters purely eccleſiaſtical, and that belonged to the internal juriſ- 
dition of the church: and on the other hand, nothing is more frequent than 5 5 
the deciſions of . biſhops and councils concerning things that relate merely to 8 
the external form and government of the church. | - | | 
v. In the epiſcopal order, the biſhop of Rome was the firſt in rank, and was The rank and 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſort of pre-eminence over all other prelates. Prejudices, dn of the 
niſing from a great variety of cauſes, contributed to eſtabliſh this ſuperiority ; pray 
but it was chiefly owing to certain circumſtances of grandeur and opulence, = 
[by which mortals, for the moſt part, form their ideas of preyeminence and 
Unity, and which they generally confound with the reaſons of a juſt and 
gal authority. The biſhop of Rome ſurpaſſed all his brethren in the magni- 
licence and ſplendor of the church over which he preſided; in the riches of his 
revenues and poſſeſſions; in the number and variety of his miniſters; in his 
credit with the people; and in his ſumptuous and ſplendid manner of living [#]. 
| Theſe dazzling marks of human power, theſe ambiguous proofs of true great- 
nels and felicity, had ſuch a mighty influence upon the minds of the multi- 
tude, that the ſee of Rome became, in this century, a moſt ſeducing object of 
Tra ambition. Hence it happened, that when a new pontif was to be 
clected by the ſuffrages of the preſbyters and the people, the city of Rome was 
generally agitated with diſſenſſions, tumults, and cabals, whoſe conſequences 
oo often deplorable and fatal. The intrigues and diſturbances, that pre- 
ated in that city in the year 366, when, upon the death of Lipzr vs, 
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cat. II. The State of LEARNING and PITOoSo RV. 2. - Til 
| of drome worſbip; the offices of the prieſts ; the vices of the eccle/iaſtical orders, &c, CEMT. IV. i! 1 
| The external adminiſtration of the church, the emperor aſſumed to himſelf. — _ 5 | Bil 
| This comprehended al thoſe things that relate to the outward ſtate and diſcipline 5 Th? 

of the church; it likewiſe extended to all contefts and debates that ſhould ariſe {i 
berween the miniſters of the church ſuperior, as well as inferior, concerning 8 9 
| their poſeſions, their reputation, their rights and privileges, their offences againſt 15-1 

it 
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[i] See the 1 Sin f a a | ; | 3 | 1 

perial laws both in [usTixn1an's Code, and in the ThxoposiAx; as allo 

Ea ad Codic. Theodhſ. tom. 32 68.88. 333. rol | - . 

of p,, anus MARCELLINUS gives a ſtriking deſcription of the luxury in which the biſhops 
ne lived, Hiſt, lib, xxvii. cap. iii. p. 337. 


ed, 


another 


The limits of 
his authority. 


ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power and deſpotiſm. Theſe ſteps were partly laid 
by the imprudence of the emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman 


dangerous ſchiſm, and to a fort of civil war within the city of Rome, which 


is a queſtion not ſo eaſy to determine IJ. Neither of the two, indeed, feem to 


ſee, it is, however, certain, that the biſhops of that city had not acquired, in 
they afterwards enjoyed. In the eccleſiaſtical commonwealth, they were, in. 


deed, the moſt eminent order of citizens ; but ſtill they were citizens as well 


| mined, either by judges appointed by the emperors, or in councils aſſemble 


judgment of certain biſhops [#]. The fourth canon of the council, held à 


* 


The Internal HisTory of the Cnuxch. Paxr l. 
another pontif was to be choſen in his place, are a ſufficient proof of what 
have now advanced. Upon this occaſion, one faction elected Dana 


that high dignity, while the oppoſite party choſe Urs:1cinvs, a deacon of the 
vacant church, to ſucceed LIBERIus. This double election gave rife to 2 


was carried on with the utmoſt barbarity and fury, and produced the moſt 
cruel maſſacres and deſolations. This inhuman conteſt ended in the vide 
of Damasvs ; but whether his cauſe was more juſt than that of Uncle 


have been poſſeſſed of ſuch principles as conſtitute a good Chriſtian, muc, | 
leſs of that exemplary virtue, that ſhould diſtinguiſh a Chriſtian biſhop. 
VI. Notwithſtanding the pomp and ſplendor that ſurrounded the Roma, 


this century, that pre-eminence of power and juriſdiction in the church which 


as their brethren, and ſubject, like them, to the edicts and laws of the emperor, 
All religious cauſes of extraordinary importance were examined and deter. 


for that purpuſe, while thoſe of inferior moment were decided, in each diſtri, 
by its reſpective biſhop. The eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted either by th: 
emperor or by councils. None of the biſhops acknowledged, that they 
derived their authority from the permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop of 
Rome, or that they were created biſhops by the favour of the apoſtolic ſee. On 
the contrary, they. all maintained, that they were the ambaſſadors and mini- 
ſters of Jesuvs CHRIST, and that their authority was derived from above I] 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that, even in this century, ſeveral of thoſe 
ſteps were laid, by which the biſhops of Rome mounted afterwards to the 


prelates themſelves, and partly by the inconſiderate zeal and precipitate 


Sardis in the year 347, is conſidered, by the votaries of the Roman pontif, z 


l Among the other writers of the papal hiſtory, ſee Bows 's Hifory of rhe Popes, vol. 
Þ. 180, 181, 182. | 5 3 
: La] Thoſe who deſire an ampler account of this matter, may conſult PE Tx. de MAC, Dr 
concordia Sacerdotis et imperii, Du Pin, De antigua ecclefie diſciplina; and the very learned anc 
judicious work of BroxpeL, De la Primanti dans PEghiſe. 

(=) The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipitation of the biſhops, were er 
diſcovered in the following event, which favoured extremely the riſe and the ambition 0! * 
Roman pontif: About the year 372, VALEXTINIAN enacted a law, impowering the biſhop 
Rome to examine and judge other biſhops, that religious diſputes might not be decided A 
fane or ſecular judges. The biſhops aſſembled in council, at Rome, in 378, not conſidering Hake 
tal conſequences that muſt ariſe, from this imprudent law, both to themſelves and to the f * 
declared their approbation of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, and recommended the execution * 
an addreſs to the emperor GxATiAx.— Some think, indeed, that this law impo * 
man biſhop to judge only the biſhops within the limits of his juriſdiction, 7. e. thoſe of the — 
bicarian provinces. Others are of opinion, that this power was given only for 2 Eh gt 
tended to thoſe biſhops alone, who were concerned in the preſent ſchiſm. This the 


uc 


cat. II. The State of LEARNING ond PHILOSOPHY, 3 185 
the principal ſtep to his ſovereignty in the church; but, in my opinion, it Cexr, IV. 


ought, by no MEANS, TO be looked upon in this point of view. For, not to- 


inliſt upon the reaſons that prove the authority of this council to be extremely 
dubious, nor upon thoſe which have induced ſome to regard its laws as groſly 
corrupted, and others, to conſider them as entirely fictitious and ſpurious [o], 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve the impoſſibility of proving by the canon in 


cueſtion, that the biſhops of Sardis were of opinion, that, in all caſes, an ap- 


peal might be made to the biſhop of Rome, in quality of ſupreme judge [p]. 

But ſuppoſing, for a moment, that this was their opinion, what would follow ? 

Surely, that pretext for aſſuming a ſupreme authority muſt be very ſlender, 

which ariſes only from the decree of one obſcure council. ee Fred DB 
VII. ConSTANTINE the GREAT, by removing the ſeat of the empire to The anthority 

Brzantium, and building the city of Conſtantinople, raiſed up, in the biſhop of 3 

this new metropolis, a formidable rival to the Roman pontif, and a bulwark increases. 

which menaced a vigorous oppoſition to his growing authority. For, as the 

emperor, in order to render Conſtantinople a ſecond Rome, enriched it with all 

the rights and privileges, honours and ornaments of the ancient capital of the 

world; ſo its biſhop, meaſuring his own dignity and rank by the magni- 

ficence of the new city, and its eminence, as the auguſt reſidence of the em- 

peror, aſſumed an equal degree of dignity with the biſhop of Rome, and 

claimed a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the epiſcopal order. Nor did the 

emperors diſapprove of theſe high pretenſions, ſince they conſidered their own 

dignity as connected, in a certain meaſure, with that of the biſhop of their 

imperial city. Accordingly, in a council held at Conſtantinople, in the year 

381, by the authority of TxzoposIus the GREAT, the biſhop of that city 

vas, during the abſence of the biſhop of Alexandria, and againſt the conſent 

of the Roman prelate, placed, by the third canon of that council, in the firſt 

rank after the biſhop of Rome, and, conſequently, above thoſe of Aexandria 

and Antioch. NEcCTARICS was the firſt biſhop, who enjoyed theſe new ho- 

nours accumulated upon the ſee of Conſtantinople. His ſucceſſor, the cele- 

brated Jouxn CHRySOSTOM, extended ſtill further the privileges of that ſee, 

and ſubmitted to its juriſdiction all Thrace, Ala, and Pontus [qj; nor were the 

vcceeding biſhops of that imperial city deſtitute of a fervent zeal to augment 

uer privileges, and to extend their dominion, 


1 


2 probable; but Kill this privilege was an excellent inſtrument in the hands of ſacerdotal 


dition.) 


by = 2 Gevpes Dif. de canonibus Sardicenſibus, which is to be found in his Miſcelia ne- 
5 5, tom. 11, 418. | 5 WES | | 
01 ) The ourth canon of the council of Sardis, ſuppoſing it genuine and authentic, related 
_—_—_ the icular caſe of a biſhop's being depoſed by the neighbouring prelates, and de- 
6 8 2 permiſſion to make his defence. In that caſe, this canon prohibited the election of 
or to the depoſed biſhop, before that the biſhop of Rome had examined the cauſe, and 
Nonounced ſentence POE | Ee 
955 = Pera. de Maxca, Dif. de Conflantingp. Patriarchatus inflitutione, which is ſubjoined 
S k. De concerdia Sacerdhtii et Imperii. Mick. LEGUIEX Oriens Chriſfianus, tom. 1. 
b Dr 0 alſo An account of the government of the Chriſtian church for the firſt fix hundred ears, 
kx, biſkop of Oxferd, p. 245. | | 
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The vices of 
the elerg 7). 


of Alexandria with the bittereſt averſion to thoſe of Conſtanlinople, but alſo er- 


. nours, and advantages of the clergy, were followed with a proportionabl: 


juriſdictions, while, on the other, they trampled upon the rights of the peo- 
conduct and in their manner of living, the arrogance, voluptuouſneſs, and 


luxury of magiſtrates and princes [r]. This pernicious example was foon 
followed by the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders. The preſbyters, in many places, 


filled the firſt ſtations of theſe orders, carried their pretenſions to an ex- 
equal footing with their collegues. For this reaſon, they not only aſſumed 


The Internal HrsTory of the Cuurcn, Party 
This fudden revolution in the eccleſiaſtical government, and this uack 
pected promotion of the biſhop of Byzantium to a higher rank, to the detr. 
ment of other prelates of the firſt eminence in the church, were productiye o 

the moſt diſagreeable effects. For this promotion not only filled the bi 


cited thoſe deplorable contentions and diſputes between theſe latter and tie 
Roman pontifs, which were carried on, for many ages, with ſuch varioy: 
ſucceſs, and concluded, at length, in the entire ſeparation of the Latin 2nd 
Greek churches | 

VIII. The additions made by the emperors and others to the wealth, hg. 


augmentation of vices and luxury, particularly among thoſe of that ſacr:3 
order, who lived in great and opulent cities; and that many ſuch addition; 
were made to that order after the time of CoxsTAxTINE, is a matter that 
admits of no diſpute. The b:;/bsps, on the one hand, contended with each 
other, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, concerning the extent of their reſpective 


ple, violated the privileges of the inferior miniſters, and imitated, in their 


aſſumed an equality with the biſhops in point of rank and authority. We 
find alſo many complaints made, at this time, of the vanity and effeminacy or 
the deacons. Thoſe more particularly of the preſbyters and deacons, who 


travagant length, and were offended at the notion of being placed upon an 


the titles of Acbpreſlyters and Archdeacons, but alſo claimed a degree of au- 
thority and power much ſuperior to that which was veſted in the other mem- 
bers of their reſpective orders. = 
IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in this century, and were 
ſhining ornaments to the countries to which they belonged. Among tho 
that flouriſhed in Greece and in the eaſtern provinces, the following ſeem to 
deſerve the firſt rank : : 
Evszzivs Paurnilus, biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, a man of immens 
reading, juſtly famous for his profound knowledge of ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, 
and fingularly verſed in other branches of literature, more eſpecially, h 
all the different parts of ſacred erudition. Theſe eminent talents and acqu 
ſitions were, however, accompanied with errors and defects, and he is {aid to 
have inclined towards the-ſentiments of thoſe, who look upon the three Per. 
ſons in the god-head, as different from each other in rank and dignitj. 


[r}Þ See Svrrir. Sever. Eg. Sacr. Lib. i. cap. xxiii, p. 7. lib. ij. cap. Au. | det 
cap. l. p. 292. Dialig. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. Add to this the account given by CLaxx by 
his Diſceurſe nen liturgies, p. 228. of the corrupt and profligate manners of the clergy, 
eee 8 of the unbounded ambition of the biſhops, to enlarge the ſphere of their ir 

ority. 


Some | 
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came have repreſented this learned prelate as a thorough Arian, but with- Cexr. IV. 
ur foundation: if by an Arian be meant, one who embraces the doctrines * — 
1 by ARIUS, — of Aexandria [s]. 

Peres of Aerandria, who is mentioned by Evseprvs with the higheſt - 

jums J. 5 

* — patriarch of n celebrated on account of his learned 
and pious labours, and particularly famous for his warm and vigorous oppo: 
Grion to the Arians []. | 
| Bail, furnamed the GREar, biſhop of Cæſarea, who, in point of genius, 

controverſial ſkill, and a rich and flowing ne, was ſurpaſſed by very 
er in this century [ce]. 

Cran, biſhop — Jeruſalem, who has left ſome catechetical diſcourſes which 
be delivered in that city: he has been accuſed by many of intimate con- 
nexions with the Semi-arians [x]. 
| Jon, ſurnamed Chxvsos ron, on account of his extraordinary la 
; man of a noble genius, governed ſucceſſively the churches of Antioch and 
Cnfentineple [y], and left behind him ſeveral monuments of his profound 
and extenſive erudition; as alſo diſcourſes which he had preached with vait 
zpplauſe, and which are yer extant [z]. 
EPIPHANIUS, biſhop of Salamis, in the iſle of Cyprus, who wrote and: 
all the hereftes that had ſprung up in the church until his time; this 
work has little or no reputation, as it is full of inaccuracies and errors, and 
diſcovers almoſt in every page the levity and ignorance of its author [a]. 
My oRy NaAzIANZEN and GRECORY of Nyſſa, who have obtained a 
onourable place among the celebrated theological and polemic writers 
of i this century, and not without foundation, as their works ſufficiently | 


No writer has accuſed Evsen1vus of arianiſm, with more bitterneſs * erudition, than 
Le CLERC, in the ſecond of his Egiftlalæ Eccleſ. et Criticæ, which are ſabjoined to his 4rs Critica, 
ud NaTALIS ALEXANDER, Hift. Eccleſ. New. T. Szc. iv. Dif. xvii. p. 205. All, however, 
dat theſe writers prove is, that EusEB1Us maintained that there was a certain diſparity and ſub- 
cediration between the perſons of the god-head. And ſuppoſe this to have been his opinion, 
t will not follow from — that he was an Arian, unleſs that word be taken in a very extenfive 
ze improper ſenſe. Nothing is more common than the abuſive application of this term to per- 
2s, who have held opinions quite oppoſite to thoſe of Ax ius, 2 chey may have 
erred in other reſpects. 
1 HA. Ecclef. lib ix. cap. vi. | | 
iz, Ecszsiuvs RExauDoTUs, in his Hi her of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 33. has col- 
«G2 all the accounts which the Oriental writers give of ATHANA zius, of whoſe works the 
ezrred and jaſtiy celebrated Benedictine, BE x xXA>D MoxsTFaUucox has given a ſplendid edition 
« Uree volumes in folio. | 
E The works of BasiL were publiſhed, at Paris, in three volumes folio, by JuLizs 
Crus, a learned Benedictine. 
x, The later editions of the works of this prelate, are, thoſe publiſhed by Mr. MilLEs and 
5 2 TourrEE, a Benedictine monk. 
O It muſt not be underſtood by this, that Cusxxsos Tron Was biſhop of both theſe churches: 
be dr preacher at Aatioch (a function. indeed, which before him was always attached to the 
Tacopa! dignity) and afterwards patriarch of Conflantizep/e. 

2] The bett edition of the works of Cazvrs0sTore, is that publiſked by MoxTravcos, i in 
teren rolames, folio. 
1 The works of Erirnaxivs have been tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed, with notes, 

PETau. His life written by G:zrvas, appeared at Paris in 1738, in 4. 


b 2 teſtify, 


— 
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C aux. V. teſtify [5]. Their reputation, indeed, would have been yet more conf 
— — had they been leſs attached to the writings of Ox1cex Le], and leſs nne . 
with the falſe and vitious eloquence of the ſophiſts. Ted 
EPHRA1M, the Syrian, who has acquired an immortal name by the fand 
of his converſation and manners, and, by the multitude of thoſe arg 
writings, in which he has combated the ſectaries, explained the ſacred Pay 
ings, and unfolded the ee and obligations of Chriſtians [4]. T 
Beſides the learned men now mentioned, there are ſeveral others, of who 
writings but a ſmall number have ſurvived the ruins of time ; ſuch as Þ 12 
PHILUS, a martyr, and an intimate friend of EuskBTus; Dioporvs, biſhor 
of Tarſus; Hosius of Cordova ; Dipymvs of Alexandria , Eusrarhius, biſk, 
of Antioch; Aurhilochius, biſhop of Iconium; PalLAblus, the writer of 
the Lauſiac Hiſtory [e]; Macarivs the elder and the younger; Aporuix,. 
RIVS the elder; and ſome others, who are frequently mentioned on account 
of their erudition, and the remarkable events in which they were concerned 
The principal X. The Latins alſo were not without writers of conſiderable note, the 
Laun writers: principal of whom we ſhall point out here. | | 
_ Hiraky, biſhop of Poi#iers, acquired a name by x11 books concerning 
the Trinity, which he wrote againſt the Arians, and ſeveral other productions 
He was a man of penetration and genius; notwithſtanding which, he has, for 
the moſt part, rather copied in his writings TERTULLIAN and Okicn, than 
given us the fruits of his own ſtudy and invention [,]. 
LAcrAxrius [g], the moſt eloquent of the Latin writers in this century, 
expoſed the abſurdity of the Pagan ſuperſtitions in his Divine Inſtitutions, 
which are written with uncommon purity and elegance. He wrote alſo upon 
other ſubjects: but was much more ſucceſsful in refuting the errors of others, 
than careful in obſerving and correcting his own [+]. 


3) There are ſome good editions of theſe two writers, which we owe to the eare and in- 
duſtry of two learned French editors of the laſt eentury. [Vix. the Abbot BILL r, who pub- 
liſhed the works of GRECORY Nazianzen at Paris, in two volumes, folio, in the year 160g, 
with a Latin tranſlation and learned notes; and Father FxonTon pu Due, who publiſhed thok 
of GREcory of Nyſſa, in 1605 ] | 5 b 

[(c) The charge of Origeri/ſm ſeems to have been brought by the ancient writers only againk | 
Grecory of Ma.] — e 

[/] There is a large and accurate account of this excellent writer, in the Biblioth. Orimnts, 
Vaticanæ of Jos EFH Simon Ass EMA N, tom. i. p. 24. Several works of Ern RAIM have been 
publiſhed, in Greek, at Oxford, of which GERA D Voss ius has given a Latin edition. Al 
> eure in Syriac, of the ſame works was publiſhed at Rome, not long ago, by STEPH, Evo, 

AssEMAN. 1 fs | 

te) This is the hiſtory of the /o/itaries, or hermits, which derived the name of Laufia: hiſtory | 

from Lavsus, governor of Cafpadecia, at whoſe requeſt it was compoſed, and to whom it Ws 

dedicated by PaLLapivs,] 5 . | 5 
L/] There is a very accurate and ample account of- HIL ARX, in the Hiſtoire Litteraire 4 g 

France, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 139—193. The beſt edition we have of his works is that pu 

liſhed by the French Benedictines. OS IIOL 7 | Pe 
(g] See a complete account of LacTanTivs, Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle u. 
| 4 I) LacTanTivs conſiders CHRIs T's miſſion as having no other end, than that of lt 

mankind to virtue by the moſt ſublime precepts and the moſt perfect example. The charg 


| Manicheiſm brought againſt this eminent writer, is refuted in the moſt evident =, _— 
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AMBROSE) prefect, and afterwards biſhop of Milan, was not deſtitute of Cu ET. IV. 


—— 


a certain degree of elegance both of genius and ſtyle; his ſentiments of things 
vere, by no means, abſurd ; but he did not eſcape the prevailing defect of that 
| 4 want of folidity, accuracy, and order [z]. 3 „ 

Jrnouk, a monk of Paleſtine, rendered, by his learned and zealous labours, 


honour, to the lateſt poſterity. But this ſuperior and illuſtrious merit was 
accompanied, and, in ſome meaſure, obſcured by very great defects. His 
complexion Was exceſſively warm and choleric; his bitterneſs againſt thoſe 
who differed from him, extremely keen; and his thirſt of glory inſatiable. 
He was fo prone to cenſure, that ſeveral perſons, whoſe lives were not only ir- 
reproachable, but even exemplary, became the objects of his unjuſt accuſations. 
All this, joined to his ſuperſtitious turn of mind, and the enthuſtaſtic enco- 
miums, which he laviſhed upon a falſe and degenerate ſort of piety which 
revailed in his time, ſunk his reputation greatly, and that even in the eſteem 
of the candid and the wiſe. His writings are voluminous, but not all equally 
adapted to inſtruct and edify. His interpretations of the holy ſcriptures and 
his epifles, are thoſe of his productions, which ſeem the moſt proper to be red 
with profit [x]. | | 7 | 
The fame w AvuGusTIN, biſhop of Hippo, in Africa, filled the whole 
Chriſtian world ; and not without reaſon, as a variety of great and ſhining 
qualities were united in the character of that illuſtrious man. A ſublime 
genius, an uninterrupted and zealous purſuit of truth, an indefatigable appli- 
cation, an invincible patience, a ſincere piety, and a ſubtile and lively wit, 
conſpired to eſtabliſh his fame upon the moſt laſting foundations. It is how- 
ever certain, that the accuracy and ſolidity of his judgment were, by no means, 
proportionable to the eminent talents now mentioned; and that, upon many 
occaſions, he was more guided by the violent impulſe of a warm imagination, 
than by the cool dictates of reaſon and prudence. Hence that ambiguity 
which appears in his writings, and which has ſometimes rendered the moſt 
attentive readers uncertain with reſpect to his real ſentiments; and hence alſo 
the juſt complaints which many have made of the contradictions that are ſo 
frequent in his works, and of the levity and precipitation, with which he ſet 
himſelf to write upon a variety of ſubjects, before he had examined them 
vith a ſufficient degree of attention and diligence [/]. 


manner by Dr. LARDN ER, in the ſeventh volume of his Credibility of the Goſpel Hiftory, where 
the reader may find an ample and intereſting account of his character and his writings. Among 
thoſe who have been editors of the works of LacTtanTius, the moſt reputed are Bux zu Axx, 

EUMANN, WaALCH1us, and LanGuerT de FRESNOx.] | 
il! The works of St. AuBROs E have been publiſhed, by the BenediCtines, in two volumes in 
; [4] The defects of JeRowms are expoſed by Le Citrc, in his Qugſſiones Hieronymianæ, pub- 

ed at Amſterdam in 12 0 in the year 1700. The Benedictine monks have given an edition of 
e works of this father in five volumes, which was republiſhed, at Verona, by VALLARsIus, 
with conſiderable additions. 1 5 


An accurate and ſplendid edition of the works of St. Avevs tx has been given by the 


edictins, ſince that of the divines of Louvain. This elegant edition bears the title of 


, where it was publiſhed, with ſome augmentations, by Ls CI ERc, under the fictitious 


ſuch eminent ſervices to the Chriſtian cauſe, as will hand down his name, with 


OPepTATUS, 


* 
2 
1 
| 
? [ 


, 
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Cruz. IV. OprarTvs, biſhop of Milevi, in Numidia, acquired no ſmall degree of 
ANY * putation, by a work which he wrote in i books againſt the Schiſm of 8 
Donatiſts m]. Wee Kio | 
PavLinus, biſhop of Nola, left behind him ſome poems and epiſtl 
which are ſtill extant; but are not remarkable either for their excelle 2 
their meanneſs [u]. FF | e 5 
Rur ixus, preſbyter of Aguileia, is famous on account of his Latin tranſ. 
lations of Ox I EN and other Greek writters, his commentaries on feveral 
paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and his bitter conteſt with Jzzowe, He 
would have obtained a very honourable place among the Latin writers of this 
century, had it not been his misfortune to have had the powerful and fou. 
mouthed IE ROME for his adverſary [o]. | | 
As to PRILASTRIUs, Damasvs, JUVENCus, and other writers of that 
obſcure claſs, we refer the reader, for an- account of them, to thoſe authors, 
whoſe principal deſign is to give an exact enumeration of the Chriſtian wr. 
ters. We ſhall add, nevertheleſs, to the lift already given, Surpirids 
SEVERUS, by birth a Gaul, and the moſt eminent hiſtorical writer of this 
= century [p] ; as alſo PRUpENTIus a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and elegant 
genius. | | 


nce or 


r —— 


ee ee ene . 
Concerning the doftrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


ü 


The ftate of re- 1. E | HE fundamental principles of the Chriſtian doctrine were preſerved 
Aion. hitherto uncorrupted and entire in moſt churches, though it muſt be 
confeſſed that they were often explained and defended in a manner that diſ- 
. covered the greateſt ignorance and an utter confuſion of ideas. The diſputes 
carried on in the council of Nice, concerning the three perſons in the God-head, 
afford a remarkable example of this, particularly in the language and ex- 
planations of thoſe who approved of the deciſions of that council. So little 
light, preciſion, and order reigned in their diſcourſes, that they appeared to 
ſubſtitute three Gods in the place of one, | 


name of Jo. PER ETONuSs. The Jeſuits, however, pretend to have found many defedts in thu 
edition. Oe | | 

un] Since the edition of Or ra Tus, publiſhed by Al BAS PIN Rus, another has appeared, 
which we owe to the care and induſtry of Du Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne. | 8 

[-] The beſt edition of Paul ixus is that which was publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1683; 
by Le Brun. 4 5 

"i Rurivus and JeRoME had lived, for many years, in the moſt intimate and tender friend 

ſhip, which ended in a violent rupture, on occaſion of a tranſlation which the former made 0 
ſome of the works of Orx1cen, particularly his book of principles. For an account of RUFINUS 
ſee Rick. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclef., par M. Du Pin, tom. 1. P. "OP 
&c. An ample account of the ſame writer is given by JusTus FoxTaniNDs, H Af. Litera. 
Aquileienſis lib. v. p. 149.] | h | 

o] See Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 95 ; as alſo HIE RON. a PRaT0, 
written, with great accuracy, the life of this hiſtorian. | 
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| Nor did the evil end here; for thoſe vain fictions, which an attachment to 
the Platonic philoſophy, and to popular opinions, had engaged the greateſt 
of the Chriſtian doctors to adopt, before the time of ConsTAaNnTINE, were 

bow confirmed, enlarged, and embelliſhed in various ways. From hence aroſe 
chat extravagant veneration for departed ſaints, and thoſe abſurd notions of a 
certain. fire deſtined to purify ſeparate ſouls, that now prevailed, and of which 
the public marks were every where to be ſeen. Hence alſo the celibacy of the 
reſts, the worſhip of images and relicks, which, in proceſs of time, almoſt 
utterly deſtroyed the Chriſtian religion, or, at leaſt, eclipſed its luſtre, and 
corrupted its very eſſence in the moſt deplorable manner. 
Il. An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions were gradually ſubſtituted 
in the place of true religion and genuine piety. This odious revolution was 
owing to a variety of cauſes. A ridiculous precipitation in receiving new 
opinions, a prepoſterous deſire of imitating the Pagan rites, and of blending 
them with the Chriſtian worſhip, and that idle propenſity which the generality 
of mankind have towards a gaudy and oſtentatious religion, all contributed to 
fabliſh the reign of ſuperitition upon the ruins of Chriſtianity. Accordingly, 


martyrs, as if there alone the ſacred principles of virtue, and the certain hope 
of ſalvation, were to be acquired [q]. The reins being once let looſe to 


and other places remarkable for their ſuppoſed ſanctity, were handed about as- 
the moſt powerful remedies againſt the violence of wicked ſpirits, and were 
fold and bought every where at enormous prices [7]. The public proceſſions 
and ſupplications, by which the Pagans endeavoured to appeaſe their gods, 
were now adopted into the Chriſtian worſhip, and celebrated with great pomp: 
and magnificence in ſeveral places. The virtues that had formerly been: 
aſcribed to the heathen temples, to their luſtrations, to the ſtatues. of their 
pods and heros, were now attributed to Chriſtian churches, to water conſecrated 
y certain forms of prayer, and to the images of holy men. And the ſame: 
pnvileges, that the former enjoyed under the darkneſs of paganiſm were con- 
ferred upon the latter under the light of the goſpel, or, rather, under that 
doud of ſuperſtition that was obſcuring its glory. It is true, that, as yet, 
| Mages were not very common; nor were there any ſtatues at all. But it is, 
the ſame time, as undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and monſtruous,, 


ſeligious ſervices that were paid to the gods before the coming of CHRIST [5].. 
From theſe facts, which are but ſmall ſpecimens of the ſtate of Chriſtianity 
a this time, the diſcerning reader will eaſily perceive what detriment the 


cruz Epiſt. xiii. ad Paulinum de inſtituto Monachi, tom. i. p. 66. Jac. Goborx ED. 
| odicem Theadofian. tom. vi. P: 65. PETIT WessELINGHI, Difſertat. de cauſis peregrinat. 
0 0 __ quam Itinerario Burdi alenſi præmiſit, inter vetera Romanor. Iineraria, p. 537+ 
de. Tantmus, De civitate Des, lib. xxii. cap. viii. 5 6. | | 
or a full account of this matter, ſee BrausokRB, Hi,. du Manicheiſm, tom. ii. p. 642. 


church. 


tor 
CBT. IV. 


——- 
—_— 
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The increaſe of 
ſuperitition. 


frequent pilgrimages were undertaken, to Paleſtine, and to the tombs of the 


ſuperſtition, which knows no bounds, abſurd notions and idle ceremonies- 
multiplied every day. Quantities of duſt and earth brought from Paleſtine, 


lat the worſhip of the martyrs was modelled, by degrees, according to the 


[5] See GreGor., NrsszNI, Orat. ad eos gui Hieroſolymam adeunt, tom. iii. Opp. p. 568. | 
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Cent. IV. 


The Internal His Tory of the Cuurcy, Parry 
church received from the peace and proſperity procured b | 


Hence pious 


frauds, 


a 1 y Coxs rar 
and from the imprudent methods employed to allure the different nations 1 


embrace the goſpel. The brevity we have propoſed to obſerve in this hits 
prevents our entering into an ample detail of the diſmal effects, wh 5 


from the progreſs and the baneful influence of ſuperſtition, no Den 
univerſal. 5 35 


III. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, opened a wide door to the 
endleſs frauds of thoſe odious impoſtors, who were ſo far deſtitute of 4] 
principle, as to enrich themſelves by the ignorance and errors of the peoyl 
Rumours were artfully ſpred abroad of prodigies and miracles to be ſeen jn 
certain places (a trick often practiſed by the heathen prieſts) and the defier 
of theſe reports was to draw the populace, in multitudes, to theſe places, and 
to impoſe upon their credulity. Theſe ſtratagems were generally ſucceſsful, 
for the ignorance and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion of the people, to whom eve 
thing, that is new and ſingular, appears miraculous, rendered them eaſily the 
dupes of this abominable artifice [7], Nor was this all: certain tombs wer 
falſely given out for the ſepulchres of ſaints [u] and confeſſors; the lift of the 
ſaints was augmented with fictitious names, and even robbers were converted 
into martyrs [w]. Some buried the bones of dead men in certain retired 
places, and then affirmed, that they were divinely admoniſhed, by a dream, 
that the body of ſome friend of God lay there [x]. Many, eſpecially of the 
monks, travelled through the different provinces ; and not only ſold, with the 
moſt frontleſs impudence, their fictitious relicks, but alſo deceived the eyes of 
the multitude with ludicrous combats with evil fpirits or genii y]. A whole 
volume would be requiſite to contain an enumeration of the various frauds 
which artful knaves practiſed, with ſucceſs, to delude the ignorant, when 
true religion was almoft entirely ſuperſeded by horrid ſuperſtition. 


Verſions of te IV. Many of the learned, in this century, undertook tranſlations of the 


holy ſcriptures, 


holy ſcriptures, but few ſucceeded in this arduous enterprize. Among the 
many Latin verſions of the ſacred books, that of Jerome was diſtinguiſhed 
by its undoubted ſuperiority [z]. The ſame ingenious and indefatigadl 
writer, whoſe ſkill in the languages was, by no means, inconſiderable, employed 
much pains upon the Greek verſion of the ſeventy interpreters, in order t 
give a more correct edition of it, than had appeared before his time : and it's 
ſaid, that Euskzlus, ATHanas1vs, and EuTHatius had embarked in an 
undertaking of the ſame nature [a], The number of interpreters was Ve! 
conſiderable, among whom IE ROME, HILAR Y, Evstpius, Dioporvs d 


Tarſus, Ru ixus, EPHRATM the Syrian, TH EODORE of Heraclea, CHRVYSOS TON 


[:] HENRY Doc WEIL. Diiſſert. ii. in Irenæum, 9 56. p. 196. LE CL ER, in his Append 
Auguſtinian. p. 492. 5 50. 57. : 5 

| gol Concal? 3 v. Cann xiv. tom. i. Conciliorum, p. 988. edit. Harduini. 

[ao] Surrirus SEVERUs, De vita S. Martini, cap. viii. | e 

[x] Aucusrix. Sermone ccexviii. F 1. tom. v. Opp. p. 886. edit. Antwerp. Maa 

3]. See Goporrev. ad cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 172. AucGusTIN. De ofere Mm I 

cap. xxviii. $36. p. 364. tom. vi. Opp. HIERON TM. Epiff. ad Ruſticum, tom. 1. Opp. P. 45 
- 4 See Jo. Franc. Bupperi {/agoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1532. | | 

F- Frickivs, De Canone N. T. p. 18. | 
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CHAP: 


III. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


Arn ANASIUS) and Dip v uus, are generally eſteemed worthy of the firſt rank. 


It is however certain, that, even of theſe firſt- rate commentators, few have 


diſcovered A juſt + diſcernment, or a ſound judgment, in their laborious 
erpoſitions of the ſacred writings. Rurixus, THREOpORR of Heraclea, and 
Diobonk of Tarſus, with ſome others, have, indeed, followed the natural 
ſignification of the words [5]; the reſt, after the example of Or1cex, are 


1aborious in the ſearch of far- fetched interpretations, and pervert the ex- 


eſſions of ſcripture, which they but half underſtand, by applying them, or 
rather ſtraining them, to matters with which they have no connexion [c]. 
St. AuGuSTIN and T'ycnontvs endeavoured to eſtabliſh plain and wiſe rules 
ſor the interpretation of ſcripture, but their efforts were unſucceſsful [4]. _ 

V. The doctrines of Chriſtianity had not a better fate, than the ſacred 
ſcriptures from whence they are drawn. OR1GEN was the great model, whom 
the moſt eminent of the Chriſtian doctors followed in their explications of the 
truths of the goſpel, which were, of conſequence, explained according to the 


rules of the Platonic philoſophy, as it was corrected and modified by that 


The method of 
_ explaining the 
doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, fol- 


lowed at this 
time. 


earned father for the inſtruction of the youth. Thoſe who deſire a more 


ample and accurate account of this matter, may conſult GRECORY NAZ IAN - 


zx among the Greeks, and Aucusrix among the Latins, who were fol- 


lowed, for a long time, as the only patrons worthy of imitation, and who, 
next to OR1GEN, may be conſidered as the parents and ſupporters of the phi- 


lſephical or ſcholaſtic theology. They were both zealous Platonics, and hold- 


ing, for certain, all the tenets of rhat philoſpher that were not totally re- 


Platonics, 


pugnant to the truths of Chriſtianity, they laid them down as fundamental 


principles, and drew from them a great variety of ſubtile concluſions, which 


neither CHRIST nor PLaTo ever thought of. 


This, however, was not the only ſect that flouriſhed at this time. That 
order of fanatics, who maintained, that the knowledge of divine things was 


to be acquired, not by reaſoning, but by till contemplation, and, by turning 


the eye of the mind upon itſelf in an entire abſence from all external and 


ſenſible objects, became now more numerous, and increaſed every day. This 


Dioxvs1vs, the pretended- chief of the Myſtics, which ſeem to have been 
forged, in this century, under that venerable name by fome member of that 


— 


fanatical tribe. 


VI. Among the writers of this century, who publiſhed expoſitions of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, the firſt place is due to Cyr11. of Feruſalem, juſtly cele- 
brated for his catechetical diſcourſes, which nothing but a partial blindneſs to 


[3] Sion Critique de Ia Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclefraft. par Du Pix, tom. i. p. 51. 90. 
1 on. I. p. 3353 as alſo: H. Critique des principaum Commentateurs du NM. T. Cap. vi. 


= dee GREGOR. N AZIANZ, Carmen de Seipſo, in ToLL1vs's Iſigria Hineris Italici, p. 27, 
; ay ; >» + e ] 9 „ bo IO N= A þ Sg *-4 


57. 4 7085 | | / 

(4] This may be ſeen in the vi books which AucusT1N, wrote concerning the Chriſtian 

"mt, and in the rules of interpretation laid down by Tichoxwius, which are to be found in the 
th, * Maxim. tom. vi. P · 48. ; By , : | 
01. I. 2 


Myſtics. 


appears from many circumſtances, particularly from the ſwarms of monks 
that almoſt overſpred the Chriſtian world; and alſo from the books of 


The didactie 
Writers. 
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194 De Internal Hi ST0 RY of the Cuvncn 
Cxxr. IV. the truth could have induced an to attribute OY 
Kt TE oy ny to attribute to a m 
ee have ranked LactanTivs in the claſs of a» ode author le 
5 ration, but without reaſon; ſince it is well known Hg under cog. 
8 ' eloquent author were rather employed in refuting the at the labours e 
r Ta HA wh, e fits bet e of ae edge 
and laity, and which, by many, has been attri me aaareſedt 
— to be of a much later date. There 8 ATHAN Fn 
= : of CR VSO TOM, ATHANASIUS, the GrtcoRiEs = fs in the 
hich we may be enabled to form a juſt idea of the mann * others, b 
3 points of the Chriſtian doctrine were explained b * „ur th 
X ' wat + We may more particularly be aſſiſted in this 3 
70 wire 0 INN oats) the Trinity; the Ancoratus of . by th: 
e doctrine of ſcripture, concerning C PHANIUS, 
explained at large; the treatiſe of Pac nne 
553 IAN, con ; 
* catechumens and the two books of 8 3 2 - 
1 need not mention here the various works of IERO 1 and 05 1 
D ich 11757 the laborious and noble efforts of theſe great men 8 mie a 
e minds of the people juſt notions of religion, and to detect hd Far yY 
_- WAN 8 who were enemies of the truth. ran 
„„ controverſial writings, that were levelled agai 
conſidered as heretics, were entirely deſtitute of that * mop Maggs 
the natural and the beautiful garb of truth. That ſimplici 1 
ceeded by logical ſubrilties, acute ſophiſms, ſharp een, wy I 
prong arts, more worthy of the patrons of error, of he hs i : z 
of the wiſdom that is from above. We find, accordingly, many — wy 
he W of = abuſe, and endeavouring, in vain * ions 
muc rrent of ſcurrility and dialectic that was tlie the 
£ N EF 15 : = in ſilence thoſe rhetorical 8 „. 
evaded the arguments of their adverſaries, and artfully. per- 
a e ere the true ſtate of the caſe, that odious cuſtom, alſo, * — 170 | 
10 Pop ar reſentment againſt thoſe who differed from them, that was obſerved 
1 , BY ne, and that total want of order and perſpicuity that was chargeab 
1 | upon almoſt all. Several wri : EO OD 
e tre 3 of A are ſo far from diſowning theſe 
| ; | 5 y ſeem, on the contrary, to glo in them. | 
— 1 3 n the adverſaries of the . ax aſed 5 ane 
| inglorious arms, though this does not 1 the imini 
—_ 18 V this bernd 8 68 its friends. fs wy e ener waning 
iſingenuous | | | k , 5 5 | 
methods of dif. 5. 4 New methods of diſputing were alſo added to thoſe that wer 
puting uſed, Pra ” in former times: for the truth of doctrines was now proved by tit 
2 r of martyrs that had profeſſed them, by miracles, by the confeſſion of 
v I 3 perſons poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits. The ſmalleſt degrer of 
N 52 will perſuade any one how ambiguous this method of reaſoning 
WAS, angerous to the truth by furniſhing innumerable occaſions for the 


Parry 


1 1 


* 


e] See Jo. FecuTii Comment. de origine mi ; on 

| 3 T honorem Santto) 

T] MeTropivs apud Ep erigins mares we b rum, p. 404 

—. Nazian. in many nd 1 Hæreſ. Ixiv. tom. i. 2 2 p. 563. Greco 
exerciſe 


car. Il. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 195 
exerciſe of fraud and impoſture. And, I fear, that the greateſt part of thoſe - Cexr. IV. 
bo uſed ſuch arguments, however illuſtrious and reſpectable they may have 
he will be found, upon examination, chargeable with the dangerous and 
-riminal deſign of impoſing upon their brethren. — AMBROSE, in his diſputes. 
with the Arians, produced men poſſeſſed with devils, who, upon the approach 
of the relicks of GERVASLUS and PRoTASIUs, were obliged to acknowledge, 
wich loud cries, that the doctrine of the council of Nice, concerning the three 
ſons of the god-head, was true; and that of the Arians not only falſe, but 
o of moſt dangerous conſequence. -- This teſtimony of the prince of darkneſs x 
was regarded, by AMBROSE, as an unexceptionable argument in favour of his 
Hypotheſis. The Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in the urmoſt 
ierifion, and maintained that AMBRosE had ſuborned theſe infernal witneſſes. 
by a weighty bribe [g]; and I make no doubt, but many will be more diſpoſed 
0 believe the Arians, than to credit AMBRose, though he be enrolled in the 
order of the ſaints, and they ſtigmatized in the liſt of heretics SCT]. | 
IX. There were, in this century, ſeveral controverſialiſts of conſiderable The chief coa- 
note, For beſides ApOLLINX ARIS, GRECORY NAZZIANZz EN, CyRIL of n 
Alxandria, and others, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the liſts againſt the 
empercr JULIAN 3 many others diſputed with victorious force and an happy 
ſucceſs againſt the worſhipers of the gods. Of this number were LactTanTivs, ' 
ATHANASIUS, JULiUs FiRMICUS MarzRNus, APOLLINARIS the younger, 
whoſe excellent writings againſt PoRpavRy are unhappily loſt ; AucusTin, 
in thoſe books of the City of God, and in the 111 books againſt the Pagans, 
which have alſo periſhed ;- and, above all, EuszBIus of Cæſarea, in his 
| evangelical preparation, and his book againſt HIEROC LES. EuskBIUS EMESE- 
nus, DiopoRE of Tarſus, and St. CuRysosSTOM, whoſe treatiſe on that 
| ſabje&t is ſtill extant, employed their learned labours, to bring over the Jews 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. EphRAIM cf Hria [i], James of Ni/bis, 
DipyMus and AUDENTIVS attacked the whole body of heretics; as did alſo 
EPIPHANIUS, in his voluminous work concerning hergſtes, intitled, Panarium, and 
GREGORY NAZIANZEN With more brevity in his diſcourſe concerning faith. 
The books of AucGusTiN and PhILAsTRIUs, on the ſame ſubject, contain 
rather a lift than a refutation of the ſeveral ſects. 
X. If the growth and perfection of a ſcience were to be eſtimated by the Moral writers. 
multitude of writers it produces, that of morals muſt have flouriſhed greatly 
ar this time, for the number of thoſe was very conſiderable, who applied 
themſelves to that excellent ſtudy. Among the eaſtern writers JAMES, biſhop 
of Nifpbis [% and Epnraim, biſhop of Syria, became eminent for their zeal | 


a AuBRoS. Ey xxii. p.878, &c. PAVLINUS, vita Ann p. 81. | 

(5] See Le Cres Appendix Auguſtiniana, p. 37 5. GRrEcor. Nrss. wita Gregorii Neo- 
oo fs, tom. ii, Opp. p. 977, 978. SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Hift, Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. 

AL dee Jos. SIM, ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. V atic. tom. i. p. 118. 125. From 
k Lakes, which this learned compiler has given of the works of Er HRAIu, it appears, that. 
5 Ciſtinguiſhed by his py and genius, than by his ſkill in the managing of con- 
(#] Jos. Sm. Ass EN ANN. in the work quoted in the preceding note, tom. i. p. 17. thinks, 
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The defects of 
theſe moral 
writers. 


The number of 
the myſtics in- 
«reaſed, and their 
doctrine propa - 
gated, | 


Cent, Iv. and afliduity in inculcati 
— the GREAT, GREGORY 


though there be many things in them worthy of reprehenſion. But 


in their compoſitions, and have taken no fort of care to treat with method 


they come to demonſtrate the obligations of virtue, and the zncongruity and unt. 


ſubtile conceits, which are more proper to afford amuſement to the ima- 


philoſophers, of whom Ammonivs Sacca was the chief. The double dofirme 
of morals which they invented, and which was compounded of two ſyſtems, 
the one ſurpaſſing the other in perfection, gained much ground, in this century, 
to the great detriment of true religion. A circumſtance every way proper © 


* 


Me Internal HisTory of the Cuuxch. Pag Il 
the precepts of morality, The writings 
of Nyſja, Cur vsosTOM, AMBROSE, — = 
ſeveral others, upon moral ſubjects, are neither worthy of high encomium 
nor of entire contempt, as they contain a ſtrange mixture of excelle, 
reflextons, and inſipid details concerning the duties of the Chriſtian 1 
Among the productions of theſe writers, many give the preference to th. 
111 books of AunROsE, concerning the duty of the miniſters of the church, which 
are written in the manner of C1ctRo, and are juſtly commended for the 
pious intention they diſcover, and the beautiful ſentiments they contain 
Macs. 
RIUS, an Egyptian monk [/], undoubtedly deſerves the firſt rank N 
practical writers of this time, as his works diſplayed, ſome few things ex. 
cepted [m], the brighteſt and moſt lovely portraiture of ſanctity and virtue. 
XI. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that almoſt all the writers of this cla 
are defective in ſeveral reſpects. They have been entirely negligent of order 


and preciſion the ſubjects they undertook to explain. They ſeldom define 
their terms, and pour out their pious, but incoherent, ideas in fortuitous com- 
binations, juſt as they come uppermoſt. They, moreover, neglect deducing 
the duties of mankind from their true principles, and even ſometimes derive 
them from doctrines and precepts that are either manifeſtly falſe, or, at leaf}, 
whoſe nature and meaning are not determined with any degree of accuracy, 
And hence it is, that the greateſt part of them are extremely defective, when 


neſs of vice. Theſe pretended demonſtrations, inſtead of being deduced by 
proper concluſions from the reaſon of things and the divine laws, are nothing 
more than a collection of airy fancies, cold and inſipid allegories, quaint and 


gination, than light to the underſtanding, or conviction to the judgment. 

XII. But, however defective this method of inculcating the duties of 
morality may have been, it was much more tolerable than that which was 
followed by the amphibious diſciples of CHR Is and PL aro, thoſe Alexandrin 


convince us of the growth and progreſs of this fanatical ſect, is, that thoſe, 
who in former times had inculcated a ſecret doctrine concerning divine things 
totally different from that which was publicly propagated among the mult 
tude, gave now the finiſhing touch to this doctrine, and formed it into a ſyſtem. 
The famous Grecian fanatic, who gave himſelf out for Droxvsius tie 


i | | 
that the writings attributed to the biſhop of N;#5:s, belong rather to the biſhop of Sarugs; 
he however corrects, in ſome meaſure, this notion in his Adzenda, p. 559. 
{/] See the Ada Sanctorum, tom. i. Januar. p. 1005, _ TSF 1 
L The things here excepted by Dr. Mos nE IM, are ſome ſuperſtitious tenets that are to 


* — in opini tainted with origenim. 
found in the writings of Maca r1vs, and alſo certain opinions that ſeem tain Areopagite, 


Cue, II. 7556 State of LEARNING and Pur oSOP Hv. 107 
Axeopagite, diſciple of St. Paur, and who, under the protection of this Cer. IV. 
venerable name, gave laws and inſtructions to thoſe that were deſirous of — p 
raiſing their ſouls above all human things, in order to unite them to their 
"reat ſource by ſublime contemplation, lived, moſt probably, in this century, 
though ſome place him before, others after the preſent period [x]. No ſooner 
vere the Writings and inſtructions of this fanatic handed about among the 
Greeks and Syrians, and particularly among the ſo/itaries and monks, than a. 
| gloomy cloud of religious darkneſs began to ſpred itſelf over the minds of 
many. An incredible number of proſelytes was added to that chimerical ſect, 
who maintained, that communion with God was to be ſought by mortify ing 
ene, by withdrawing the mind from all external objects, by macerating the 
body with hunger and labour, and by a holy ſort of indolence, which confined 
all the activity of the ſoul to a lazy contemplation. of things ſpiritual and 
| eternal. gs = \ 1 
XIII. The progreſs of this ſect appears evidently from the prodigious. Monkifti 6- 
number of ſolitary monks and ſequeſtred virgins, which, upon the return ofß 
tranquillity to the church, had over-run the whole Chriſtian world with an 
amazing rapidity. Many of this order of men had, for a long time, been. 
known among the Chriftians, and had led filent and ſolitary lives in the 
 defarts of Egypt z but AnToxy was the firſt who formed them into a regular 
| body, engaged them to live in ſociety with each other, and preſcribed to them 
fixed rules for the direction of their conduct [o]. Theſe regulations which 
Antony had made in Egypt, were, the year following, introduced into- 
Paleſtine and Syria by his diſciple HiLarton. Almoſt about the ſame time, 
Aoves or Eucenivs, with their companions, Gappanas and Azyzus, 
inſtituted the monaſtic order in Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries [p]; 
and their example was followed with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, that, in a ſhort time,, 
| the whole eaſt was filled with a lazy ſet of mortals, who, abandoning all human: 
connexions, advantages, pleaſures, and affairs, wore out a languiſhing and. 
miſerable life amidſt the hardſhips of want, and various kinds of ſuffering, in. 
order to arrive at a more cloſe and rapturous communion with God and angels. 
The Chriſtian church would never have been diſgraced by this cruel and. 
unſoctable enthuſiaſm,, nor would any have been ſubjected to thoſe keen 
torments of mind and body to which it gave riſe, had not many Chriſtians: 
been · unwarily caught by the ſpecious appearance, and the pompous ſound of 
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W Thoſe who have written concerning this impoſtor, are enumerated by Jo. Franc... 


VDDEVS, in his Lagege ad Theologiam,. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 175. See alſo Jo. Launu Fudi- 7 f 
e Dieny/ii, tom. ii. Opp. part. I. p. 562. 5 Croze (in his Hiſſoire du Chrifti-- 
th 


1 pie, p. 1 o.) endeavours to prove that Synes1us, an Egyptian biſhop, and alſo the 
noſt celebrated r of the fifth century, compoſed the writings attributed to Dio x- 
nus, in order to defend the doctrine of thoſe who held that CnhaISsT was only poſſeſſed of ane 
0 The arguments, however, of La Croze are weak. Nor are thoſe more ſatisfactory, 
— — learned BAR A TIERE has employed, in a diſſertation added to his book De ſuccefjone 
mk 44 286. to prove that Dionysius of Alexandria was the true author of the writ-- 


Lis e 2 * a N T o q v, and the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by him, ſee the Ada Sanctorum, 


lll See Jos. 


Sto, AssEMAR. Biblieth. Oriental. Clement, Vatican. tom. iii. part. II. p 48. 
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The progreſs of 
monkery, 


monks [r]. From hence, the monaſtic diſcipline extended, gradually, its Pro- 


tibi ſæpe teſtatus ſum, Galli ſumus.” The ſame ſpeaker, in the abovementioned dialoge, 


could never be brought to bear the ſevere rules, to which the latter voluntaril 
ſubmitted. And, indeed, the reafon of this difference may be partly derived 


abſtemious method of living, which is familiar and eaſy to thoſe who are 


edit. Veron. where one of the interlocutors, in the dialogue, having mentioned the abſtemious 


We Internal HisTory of the Cuurncun. Pazzy 
that maxim of the ancient philoſophy ; That in order to the att 
< true felicity and communion with God, it was neceſſary that the 
be ſeparated from the body even here below, and that the 
< macerated and mortified for this purpoſe.” De OTTER 

XIV. From the eaſt this gloomy inſtitution paſſed into the weſt, and firt 
into 7aly, and its neighbouring iſlands, though it is utterly uncertain who 
tranſplanted it there [q]. St. MARTIN, the celebrated biſhop of Tow; 
erected the firſt monaiteries in Gaul, and recommended this religiou ; 
with ſuch power and efficacy, both by his inſtructions and his exa 
his funeral is ſaid to have been attended by no leſs than two 


ainment gf 


foul ſhould 
body was to he 


$ fol itude 


mple, that 
tnoufand 

, 5 3 O 
greſs through the other provinces and countries of Europe. 
It is, however, proper to obſerve, that there was a great difference in point 


of auſterity between the weſtern and oriental monks; the former of whom 


from the nature of the reſpective climates in which they dwelt. The European 
countries abound not ſo much with delirious fanatics, and with perſons of 2 
moroſe and auſtere complexion, as thoſe arid regions that lye towards the 
burning eaſt; nor are our bodies capable of ſupporting that rigorous and 


placed under a growing firmament, and breathe in a ſultry and ſcorching 
atmoſphere. It was, therefore, rather the name only, accompanied with 2 
certain reſemblance or diſtant imitation of that monaſtic life, inſtituted by 
AnTowy and others in the eaſt, than the thing itſelf, which was tranſported 
into the European countries [s]. ” 


[4] Moſt writers, ſollowing the opinion of Ba xovius, maintain, that S. ATyanazus 
brougnt the nondſtic inflitution from Egypt into Italy, in the year 340, and was the firſt who | 
built a monaſtery at Rome. See MapilLLonius Pref. ad Atta Sanctorum Ord. Bened tom, i. 
p. 9. But the learned Lewis Adr. Mos AToRI combats this opinion, and pretends that the 
firſt monaſtery known in Europe, was erected at Milan, Antig. Italicar. medii evi, tom. v. 
p. 361.—JusT. Fonraninvs, in his Hiftoria Litter. Aguileienſ. p. 15 5. affirms, that the firi 
ſociety of monks was formed at Aguileia. None of theſe writers produce unexceptionable 
evidence for their opinions. If we may give credit to the BaLLERINI ( Difert. ii. ad Zen 
Veronenſi m, p. 115.) the firſt convent of nuns was erected, towards the end of this century, at 
Ve ona, by Zexo, biſhop of that city. 5 | | 

[r] See Suri r. Sever. De wita Martini, cap. x. p. 17. edit. Veron. where the method of 
living, uſed by the Martinian monks, is accurately deſcribed. See alſo H. fire Litteraire at la 
France, tom. i. part. II. p. 42. „ : 

(] This difference between the diſcipline of the eaſtern and weſtern monks, and the cauſe a 
it, have been ingeniouſly remarked by SuLy1T1Us SEVERUs, Dial. i. De vita Martin, p. 575 


and wretched diet of the Egyptian monks, adds what follows: Placetne tibi prandium, falcl 
** culus herbarum et panis dimidius viris quinque ?”? To this queſtion the Gaul anſwers 
*« Facis tuo more, qui nullam occaſionem omittis, quin nos (i. e. the Gallic monks) edacitati 
** fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, qui nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo Angelorum vivere— 
** contentus ſit hoc prandio Cyrenenſis ille, cui vel neceflitas vel natura eſt eſurire: nes ff 


ch. viii. p. 69, 70. reproaches ]eroM E with having accuſed the monks of gluttony; 22 
ceeds thus; ©* Sentio de orientalibus illum potius Monachis, quam de occidentalibus Ta 
Nam edacitas in Græcis et Orientalibus gula eſt, 18 GALLISNaTURA.” It app Y The 


- 


cudt. Hl. The State F LEARNING and PHILOSO PHV. 4599 
xv. The monaſtic order, of which we have been taking a general view, Crvr. IV. 
as iiſtributed into ſeveral claſſes. They were firſt divided into two diſtinct eee 
| f 3 ; 5 AE iffere nt orders 

orders, Of which the one received the denomination of Cœnobites, the other of monks. 

that of Eremites. The former lived together in a fixed habitation, and made Ccanobites and 

p one large community under a chief, whom they called father, or abbot, 3 or 
dich ſignifies the ſame thing in the Egyptian language. The latter drew 

ont a wretched life in perfect ſolitude, and were ſcattered here and there 

in caves, in deſarts, in the hollow of rocks, ſheltered from the wild beaſts 

only by the cover of a miſerable cottage, in which each one lived ſequeſtred - 
| 0m the reſt of his ſpecies. | Fe | | 

The order of the Anachorites were yet more exceſſive in the auſterity of, Anacheriter.. | 
weir manner of living than the Eremites. They frequented the wildeft 
| &farts without either tents or cottages ; nouriſhed themfelves with the roots 
and herbs which grew ſpontaneouſly out of the uncultivated ground; wan- 
dered about without having any fixed abode, and repoſing wherever the 
proach of night happened to find them; and all this, that they might 
ad the view and the ſociety of mortals [t]. on, 

The laſt order of monks that come now under conſideration were thoſe 
wandering fanatics, or rather impoſtors, whom the Egyptians called Sara- Sarabaites. 
baites, who, inſtead of procuring a ſubſiſtence by honeſt induſtry, travelled 
through various cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance by fictitious 
miracles, by ſelling relicks to the multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

Many of the Cœnobites were chargeable with vitious and ſcandalous 
practices. This order, however, was not ſo univerſally corrupt as that of the 
darabaites, who were, for the moſt part, profligates of the moſt abandoned 
kind. As to the Eremites, they ſeem to have deſerved no other reproach 
than that of a delirious and extravagant fanaticiſm [u]. All theſe different 
orders were hitherto compoſed of the laity, and were ſubject to the juriſdiction 
ad the inſpection of the biſhops. But many of them were now adopted 
among the clergy, and that even by the command of the emperors. Nay, the 
fame of monaſtic piety and ſanctity became ſo univerſal, that biſhops. were 
trequently choſen out of that fanatical order [2]. „„ iba. LP 

XVI. If the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the monks exaggerated, in a manner Two moſt per- 
fernicious to the intereſts of morality, the diſcipline that is obligatory om in di. 
won Chriſtians ; the intereſts of virtue and true religion ſuffered yet more century, | 
gievouſly by two monſtrous errors which were almoſt. univerſally, adopted in 
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hat, immediately after the introduction of the monaſtic order into Europe, the weſtern differed 

preatly from the eaſtern monks in their manners and diſcipline, and were, in conſequence of this, 

«euſed by the latter of voraciouſneſs and gluttony. | | Lk 
[t] See SuI PIT. SEVER. Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. x p.-80. edit. Veron. 

12 Whoever is deſirous of a fuller account of the vices of the monks in this century, may 

. ult the abovementioned dialogue of SuLy. SEVER. Cap. viii. p. 69, 70. cap. xxi. p. 88, 

"any N particularly chaſtiſes the arrogance and ambition of thoſe of them, who aſpired to 

40 donours, See alſo Dial. ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Dial. iii. cap. xv. p. 144, 145. Conſullat. 
* iet Zachæi, publiſhed:by DAchER Ius Spicileg. tom. i. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 38. 

pot © J. Goo RED. ad codicem. Theodefianum,. tom. vi. part. I. p. 76. 106, edit. 
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200 a Parry 
Cen, IV. this century, and became a ſource of innumerable calamities and miſchic, 


the ſucceeding ages. The firſt of theſe maxims was, that i: Was an ig 
virtue, to deceive and hye, when by that means the intereſts of the church 1 11 
promoted; and the ſecond equally horrible; though in another point of vie 


was, that errors in religion, when maintained and adhered to after proper adn... 


Tere puniſhable with civil penalties and corporal tortures. The former 900 


erroneous maxims was now of a long ſtanding; it had been adopted fol ſons 
ages paſt, and had produced an incredible number of ridiculo 


us f. 
fictitious prodigies, and pious frands, to the unſpeakable detriment ors 


glorious cauſe in which they were employed. And it muſt be frankly oo, 
teſſed, that the greateſt men, and moſt eminent ſaints of this century, wep 
more or leſs tainted with the infection of this corrupt principle, as will ; 


evidently to ſuch as look with an attentive eye into their writings and thy 


actions. We would willingly except from this charge Amos, wy 
HILARY, AvucusTIN, GRECORY NazZzIaNnZEN, and JEROME; but truth 
which is more reſpectable than theſe venerable fathers, obliges us to md 
them in the general accuſation, We may add alſo, that it was, probabh, 
the contagion of this pernicious maxim, that engaged SULPITIUs Syn 
who is far from being, in the general, a puerile or credulous hiſtorian, 
attribute ſo many miracles to St. MARTIN. The other maxim, relating 


the juſtice and expediency of puniſhing error, was introduced with thoſe ſe 


and peaceful times which the acceſſion of ConsTANTINE to the imperial th 
procured to the church. It was from that period approved by many, enfom 


by ſeveral examples during the conteſts that aroſe with the Priſcillianiſts at 


O 


Donatiſts, confirmed and eſtabliſhed by the authority of Avevsrix, and thy 


The lives and 
morals of 
Chriſtians, 


| drawn into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, not by the power of convicts 


tranſmitted to the following ages. 


XVII. When we caſt an eye towards the lives and morals of Cirifia 
at this time, we find, as formerly, a mixture of good and evil; ſome emuen 


for their piety, others infamous for their crimes. The number, however, 


immoral and unworthy Chriſtians began ſo to increaſe, that the examplsd 


real piety and virtue became extremely rare. When the terrors of perſecutn 


were totally diſpelled; when the church, ſecured from the efforts «fi 


enemies, enjoyed the ſweets of proſperity and peace; when the moſt ct 
biſhops exhibited to their flock the contagious examples of arrogm 
luxury, effeminacy, animoſity, and ſtrife, with other vices too nume 
to mention; when the inferior rulers and doctors of the church fell it 
ſlothful and opprobrious negligence of the duties of their reſpective fas 
and employed, in vain, wranglings and idle diſputes, that zeal and attenv 
that were due to the culture of piety and to the inſtruction of their pai 
and when (to compleat the enormity of this horrid detail) multitudes 


argument, but by the proſpect of gain and the fear of puniſhment; then m 
indeed, no wonder that the church was contaminated with ſhoals of pi x 
Chriſtians, and that the virtuous few were, in a manner, off! r 
overwhelmed with the ſuperior numbers of the wicked and licentios: 


* 89 * (a 
true, that the ſame rigorous penitence, which had taken place 1. 
1 5 | | 
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G III. The State of LEARNING and PII SO Ax. 
urn the GREAr, continued now in full force againſt flagrant tranſ- 


© ors; but when the reign of corruption becomes univerſal, the vigour of — 


che laws yields to its ſway, and a weak execution defeats the purpoſes of the 
oſt ſalutary diſcipline. Such was now unhappily the caſe: the age was 
linking daily from one period of corruption to another; the great and the 
powerkul finned with impunity ; and the, obſcure and the indigent felt alone 
the ſeverity of the laws. 3 5 

XVIII. Religious controverſies among Chriſtians were frequent in this 
century 3 and, as it often happens in the courſe of civil affairs, external 

ve occaſion and leiſure for the fomenting inteſtine troubles and diſſenſions. 
We ſhall mention ſome of the principal of theſe controverſies, which produced 


violent and obſtinate ſchiſms, not ſo much, indeed, by their natural tendency, 
as by incidental occurrences. | | 


4 


In the beginning of this century, about the year 306, aroſe the famous 
Meletian controverſy, ſo called from its author, and which, for a long time, 
divided the church. PETER, biſhop of Alexandria, had depoſed, from the 
epiſcopal office, MELET1us, biſhop of Lycopolis, in the Upper Egypt. The reaſons 
that occaſioned this violent act of authority have not been ſufficiently expoſed. 

The partiſans of PETER allege, that MeLzT1us had ſacrificed to the gods, 
and charge him alſo with various crimes [x] ; while others affirm, that his 


not only continue to perform all the duties of the epiſcopal function, but even 
aſſumed the right of conſecrating preſbyters ; a privilege which, by the laws 
of Egypt, belonged only to the biſhop of Alexandria. The venerable gravity 
and eloquence of MELET1us drew many to his party, and, among others, a 
Wconſiderable number of monks adhered to his cauſe. The council of Nice 
made ſeveral ineffectual attempts to heal this breach: the Meletians, on the 


other hand, whoſe chief aim was to oppoſe the authority of the biſhop of 


authority and juriſdiction of the biſhop of Alexandria, degenerated, gradually, 


into a religious controverſy. The Meletian party was yet ſubſiſting in the 
fifth century [z]. 3 | 3 | 


XIX. Some tim 


he occaſion of great diſorders and diviſions in Armenia, Pontus, and the 
neighbouring countries ; and was condemned and excommunicated, in con- 
quence thereof, by the council of Gangra, which was held not long after 
at of Nice, Whether this was the ſame EvsTaTHIUs, who was biſhop-of 
pe) aftia, in Armenia, and the chief of the Semi-arians - or whether the ancient 


[x] Arzananys, A how? | * On 8 
» Apologia ſecunda, tom. i. Opp. p. 777. 
| * IPHANIUS, Heref. Ixviii. tom. i. fm A. 1 alſo Dion. Prravius, Net. in 


n, tom. ii. p. 274. Sau. BasNaci Exercitat. de rebus ſacris contra Baronium. 
b SOCRATES, 


. 848. Het. Ecclzſ. lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. Tuxopox BT. Hiſt, Ecclef, lib, i. cap. viii. 


Vol. L | Dd. —— | | ie 


e after this, a certain perſon, named EvsTATHIUS, was 


The Meletian 
controverly, © 


* 


only failing was an exceſſive ſeverity againſt the lapſed [y]. Be that as it will, 
Merz rius treated the ſentence of PETER with the utmoſt contempt, and did 


Alexandria, joined themſelves to the Arians, who were his irreconcileable 
enemies. Hence it happened, that a diſpute, which had, for its firſt object, the 


The Euſtathian 
troubles. 


orians have confounded together two different perſons of the ſame name, 
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Cui. IV. is à matter extremely difficult to determine Ia]. However that be, the lead 5 
— — of che Euſtathian ſect does not feem ſo much chargeable wi 1 


Lueiſerian divi 
ſions. | 


T tNe Eultatnian ject does not feem jo m rgeable with a Corruption 
of any religious doctrine, as with having ſet up a fanatical form of ſanctity 
an extravagant ſyſtem of practical diſcipline, deſtructive of the order if 
happineſs of ſociety. For he prohibited marriage, the uſe of wine and feſſ 
feaſts of charity, and other things of that nature. He preſcribed immediz. 
divorce to thoſe who were joined in wedlock, and is faid to have granted 0 
children and ſervants the liberty of violating the commands of their parents 
and maſters upon pretexts of a religious nature J. 5 | 

XX. Lucires, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a man remarkable for his 


_ prudence, the auſterity of his character, and the ſteddineſs of his reſolution 


and courage, was baniſhed, by the emperor ConsTanT1vs, for having de- 
fended the Nicene doctrine, concerning the three perſons in the God-head. 
= broke the bonds of fraternal communion with Evszs1vs, biſhop of 
Verceil, in the year 363, becauſe the latter had conſecrated Paul ixus biſhop 
of Antioch ;, and he afterwards ſeparated himſelf from the whole church, on 
account of the act of abſolution it had paſſed in favour of thoſe, who, under 
ConsTANTIUs, had deſerted to the Arians [c]. It is, at leaſt, certain, that 
the ſmall tribe that followed this prelate, under the title of Luciferians, 
avoided ſcrupulouſly and obſtinately all commerce and fellowſhip both with 


| thoſe biſhops who had declared themſelves in favour of the Arians, and with 


The /Erian con- 


trover iy, 


thoſe alſo who conſented to an abſolution for ſuch as returned from this 
deſertion, and acknowledged their error; and thus of conſequence they diſ- 
folved the bonds of their communion with the church in general [4]. The 
Luciferians are alſo ſaid to have entertained erroneous notions concerning the 
Human ſoul, whoſe generation they conſidered as of a carnal nature, and 
maintained that it was transfuſed from the parents into the children [e]. 
XXI. About this time, Exlus, a preſbyter, monk, and Semi-arian, erected 
a new ſect, and excited diviſions throughout Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadlcia, 
by propagaung opinions different from thofe that were commonly received. 
One of his principal tenets was, that biſhops were not diſtinguiſhed from 
ſbyters by any divine right; but that, according to the inſtitution of the 
New Teftament, their offices and authority were abſolutely the fame. How 
far Anus purſued this opinion, through its natural conſequences, is not cer- 


tainly known ; but we know, with the utmoſt certainty, that it was highly 


' [a] See Sau. Basnac. Annal. Polit, Ecch/. tom. ii. p. 840. | TS 
fs] Socrares, Hit. Eccigſ. lib. i. cap. xliii. p. 156. Sozomenus, H,. Eccl/. lib. ii. 
cap. Xiv, p. 520. lib, iv. cap. xxiv. p. 581. EeiPHan. Here. Ixvi. p. 910. PHILOSTORGITS, | 
Hiſt. Ecclſ. lib. iii. cap. xvi. p. 53. 59. Wol ro. GunpLixc. Net. ad Conciliun Gangreaſt, 


le] Rur ix. Hif. Ecelef. lib. i. cap. 30. p. 174. SocraTEs, Hift. Eccle/. lib. ut. or 
6 181, &c. Scealſo T11LEMonT, Memoires pour ſervir à i Hiſtoire de PEglijſe, tom. vii. p. 520. 
Yo * Bee 
[4] See in the work, of S1RMOND, tom. it. p. 229, &c. 4 book of prayers, addreſſed to THE0- 
DoS1Us by MaRCELLinus and FausTiNUs, who were Luciferians. ws 
le] Aucvsrm. De here. cap. laxxi. with the obſervations of Laus. DBA 
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— ble to many good Chriſtians, who were no longer able to bear the Cnr. IV. 
— jo L the biſhops of this century. 5 TY — — 
'Y There were other things in which Zx1vs differed from the common 
ations of the time: he condemned prayers for the dead, ſtated faſts, the 
"elebration of Eaſter, and other rites of that nature, in which the multitude 
—on-oolly imagine that the life and ſoul of religion conſiſts f J. His great 
urpoſe ſeems to have been that of reducing Chriſtianity. to its primitive 
ſimplicity : a purpoſe, indeed, laudable and noble when conſidered in itſelf ; 


though the principles from whence it ſprings, and the means by which it is 
executed, are generally, 1n many reſpects, worthy of cenſure, and may have . 
deen ſo in the caſe of this reformer [g]. Td 5 5 | 
XXII. The progreſs of ſuperſtition in this century, and the erroneous Jovinias. 
notions that prevailed concerning the true nature of religion, excited the zeal 

and the efforts of many to ſtem the torrent, But their labours only expoſed 

chem to infamy and reproach. The moſt eminent of theſe worthy oppoſers 

of the reigning ſuperſtitions was JovixiAx, an Italian monk, who, towards 

the concluſion of this century, taught firſt at Rome, and afterwards at Milan, 

that all thoſe who kept the vows they made to CHRIST at their baptiſm, and 

lived according to. thoſe rules of picty and virtue laid down in the goſpel, 

had an equal title to the rewards of futurity; and that, conſequently, thoſe 

who paſſed their days in unſociable celibacy, and ſevere mortifications and 

faſtings, were, in no reſpect, more acceptable in the eye of God, than thoſe 

who lived virtuouſly in the bonds of marriage, and nouriſhed their bodies 

with moderation and temperance. Theſe judicious opinions, which many 

began to adopt, were firſt condemned by the church of Rome, and afterwards, 

by AuBRoSE, in a council held at Milan in the year 390 [5]. The em- 

peror Hoxok1vs ſeconded the authoritative proceedings of the biſhops by. 

the violence of the ſecular arm, anſwered the judicious reaſonings of 
Jorix1av by the terror of coercive and penal laws, and baniſhed this pre- 


J] Eerenantus, Hæreſ. lxxv. p. gog. AvcusTin. De hevef. cap. li, 

I The deſire of reducing religious worſhip to the greateſt poſlible Eaplicity, however rati- 
onal it may appear in itſelf, and abſtractedly conſidered, will be confiderably moderated in ſuch 
a3 below a moment's attention upon the imperfection and infirmities of human nature in its 
preſent ſtate. Mankind, generally ſpeaking, have too little elevation of mind to be much 
affeted with thoſe forms and methods of worſhip, in which there is nothing ſtriking to the out- 
vard ſenſes, The great difficulty here lies in i the lengths, hich it is prudent to 
ou the accommodation of religious ceremonies to human infirmity ; and the grand point, is to 

x a medium, in which a due regard. may. be ſhewn to the ſenſes and imagination, without 
valating the dictates of right reaſon, or tarniſhing the purity of true religion. It has been ſaid, 
that the Romiſh church has gone too far in its condeſcenſion to the infirmities of mankind. 
And this is what the ableſt defenders of its motley worſhip have alleged in its behalf. But this 
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ovlerr2tion is not juſt : the church of Name has not ſo much accommodated itſelf to humax 11 
warn, a8 It has abuſed that weakneſs, by taking occaſion | from it to eſtabliſh an endleſs variety 8 } if 
ö * ceremonies, deſtructive of true religon, and only adapted to promote the riches - by . 
10 eſpatiſm of the clergy, and to keep the multitude ſtill hood-winked in their ignorance and 1 ji 
a How far a juſt antipathy to the church puppet-ſhows of the papiſts has-unjuſtly 370 
ennie proteſtant churches into the oppoſite extreme, is a matter that I ſhall not now . 


ough it certainly deſerves a ſerious conſideration. | —.— = 
[ERONYMUS in Jovinianum, tom. ii. Opp. AVUGUSTIN. De beæreſ. cap. Ixxxii. 
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204 De Internal H1s Tory of the Cnukch. Parr Ir 
car. IV. tended heretic to the iſland Boa, JovixilAx publiſhed his opinions; 
_ - againſt which JeroME, in the following ity: ST d bi @ book, 
abuſive treatiſe, which is ſtill extant [i]. I "er and 
Controverſies XXIII. Among all the religious controverſies that divided 
TON * the moſt celebrated, both for their importance and their duratio 
| a” — ener and his doctrine. 

This illuſtrious man, though he had been, for a long ti 1 
many errors, was held, by the moſt part of Chriſtians, is ths dae way 
ration, and his name was ſo ſacred as to give weight to the cauſe in which 
it appeared. The Arians, who were ſagacious in ſearching for ſuccou = 
all ſides to maintain their ſect, affirmed, that OxIi EN had adopted 1 
opinions. In this they were believed by ſome, who conſequently Nr 
this great man in the hatred they entertained againſt the ſect of the Ari 
But ſeveral writers of the firſt learning and note. oppoſed this report Ki ou 
deavoured to vindicate the honour of their maſter from theſe inj urious 8 
ations. The moſt eminent of theſe was Eus E RTus biſhop of Cæſarea 8 
appears by his learned work, intitled, An apology for Origen. It is extremel 
probable, that theſe clamours raiſed againſt the memory and reputation of 
man, whom the whole Chriſtian world contemplated with reſpect, would 
have been ſoon huſhed, had it not been for the riſe of new commotions, Which 
8 from another ſource, and of which we ſhall treat in the following 
ection. | | . | 
The progreſs of XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyptian monks in | 
1 were enthuſiaſtically devoted to Ox io Ex, and el no labour 3 

his opinions in all places. Their zeal, however, met with oppoſition, nor 
could they perſuade all Chriſtians of the truth and ſoundneſs of the notions 
invented or adopted by that eminent writer. Hence aroſe a controverſy 
concerning the reaſons and foundations of Origeniſin, which was at firſt ma- 
naged in a private manner, but afterwards, by degrees, broke out into an open 
flame. Among the numerous partiſans of ORiGen was Joan, biſhop of 
Feruſalem, which furniſhed EPIPHAN TVs and JEROME with a pretext to caſt 

an odium upon this prelate, againſt whom they had been previouſly exaſpe- 
rated on other accounts. But the ingenious biſhop conducted matters with 

fuch admirable dexterity, that, in defending himſelf, he vindicated, at the 
ſame time, the reputation of Or1cEen, and drew to his party the whole mona- 

ſtic body; and alſo a prodigious number of thoſe, who were ſpectators of 

this intereſting combat. This was but the beginning of the vehement con- 

teſts concerning the doctrine of Or1cGew, that were carried on both in the 
eaſtern and weſtern provinces. Theſe conteſts were particularly fomented in 
the weſt by Rurixus, a preſbyter of Aquileia, who tranſlated into Latin ſeveral 
books of Ortcen, and inſinuated, with ſufficient plainneſs, that he acquieſced 
in the ſentiments they contained [E], which drew upon him the implacabl 
rage of the learned and choleric IERoME. But theſe commotions ſeemed to 
ceaſe in the weſt after the death of Rurivus; and the efforts which men of 

Ii] Codex Theodo „tom. iii. p. 218. tom. vi. p. 193. " 

[4] See JusT. 3 2 Litterar. eulicizaſs, lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 177, &c. che 
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Gar. IV. The State of LEARNING ond PuiLosophy, _ 205 49 
| he firſt order made to check both by their authority and by their writings Czxr. IV. hh 
the progreſs of Origeniſm in thoſe partes. — — 1 
XXV. The troubles which the writings and doctrines of Ox IoEN excited Controverſy in 6 
af orien! a n. the eaſt, con- 14 
in the exſt were more grievous and laſting. THEOPHILus, biſhop of Alexan- Crates the with- . 
[ 


fig, irritated, for ſeveral reaſons, againſt the Nitrian monks, repreſented 
xs xx infected with the contagion of Origeniſm, and ordered them to give up 
and abandon all the productions of ORIGEN. The monks refuſed obedience. 
0 this command, and alleged in their defence two conſiderations ; the one, 
that the paſſages in the writings of this holy and venerable man, which ſeemed - 
o ſwerve from the truth, were inſerted in them by ill-deſigning heretics ; | 
ind the other, that a few things worthy of cenſure were not ſufficient to juſti 
he condemnation of the reſt. Matters were but more exaſperated by this 
aſa] of ſubmiſſion to the order of THzoPniLUs ; for this violent prelate 
called a council, at Alexandria, in the year 399, in which, having condemned 
the followers of ORIGEN, he ſent a band of ſoldiers to drive the monks from 
their reſidence on mount Nitria. The poor monks, ſcattered abroad thus by 
m armed force, fled firſt to Jeruſalem, from whence they retired afterwards to 
Sibupolis ; and, finding that they could live here in ſecurity and peace, deter- 
mined, at length, to ſer fail for Conſtantinople, and there plead their cauſe in 
preſence of the emperor [/]. The iſſue of theſe proceedings comes under the 
hiſtory of the following century. oo Ts ee it 

It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve here, that we muſt not reduce to the 
ame claſs all thoſe who are called Origeniſts in the records of this century. 
For this ambiguous title is applied to perſons who differed widely in their 
religious notions. Sometimes it merely ſignifies ſuch friends of Or1cey, - 
s acknowledged his writings to have been adulterated in many places, and 
who were far from patronizing the errors of which he was accuſed ; in other- 
| places, this title is attributed to thoſe who confeſs Or16cen to be the author of 

the doctrines which are imputed to him, and who reſolutely ſupport and de- 


ſend his opinions; of which latter there was a conſiderable number among 
the monaſtic orders. ; . 


ings of Origen. 
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| CHAP. IV. : 
Uncerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


W HILE the Roman emperors were ſtudious to promote the ho- A multitute of 
we nour of Chriſtianity, by the auſpicious protection they afforded to OR Ir 
caurch, and their moſt zealous efforts to advance its intereſts ; the incon- 
ww xd ries piety of the biſhops caſt a cloud over the beauty and 
1 5 of the goſpel, by the prodigious number of rites and ceremonies 
ey had invented to embelliſh it. And here we may apply that well- 
Ne era. on IEL Hur, Origenianorum lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 196. Louis Dovoix, 
—— pay =o p- 95. HIER. a Pr A ro, Di i. vi. in Sulpitium Severum de Menachis 
5 otaque /Egypto pulfis, p. 27 3. Veron. 1741, folio. 
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Cent. IV. 


Magnificent 
churches erected. 


ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians in divine worſhip. The former were callel 


_ epiſcopal dignity. We call it the creſier, or biſhop's-ſtaff: } 


churches were formed after the model of the Jewiſh temples. See Came. ViTRINGS 


The Internal H1sTory of the Cuunc.s. 


known ſaying of AvevsTin [m], that the yoke under which the 
groaned, was more tolerable than that impoſed upon many Chriſtia 
The rites and inſtitutions, by which the Greeks, Romans, 
had formerly teſtified their religious veneration for fictitious deities were 
adopted, with ſome ſlight alterations, by Chriſtian biſhops, and emplo In 
the ſervice of the true God. We have already mentioned the reaſons ale 1 
for this imitation, ſo proper to diſguſt all who have a juſt ſenſe of the na: 
beauty of genuine Chriſtianity, Theſe fervent heralds of the goſpel wht 
zeal out-run their candour and ingenuity, imagined that the nations 5 
receive Chriſtianity with more facility, when they ſaw the rites and cer. 
monies to which they were accuſtomed, adopted in the church, and the fam: 
worſhip paid to CHRISsTH and his martyrs, which they had formerly offered to 
their idle deities. Hence it happened, that in theſe times the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans differed very little in its external appearance from that 
of the Chriſtians. They had both a moſt pompous and ſplendid ritual, | 
Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, croiſiers [x], proceſſions{[s] 
luſtrations, images, gold and filver vaſes, and many ſuch circumſtances of 
pageantry were equally to be ſeen in the heathen temples and the Chriſtian 
churches. | 2 | 5 a 
II. No ſooner had CoxsrANTIxE the GREAT aboliſhed the ſuperſtitions 
of his anceſtors, than magnificent churches were every where erected for the 
Chriſtians, which were richly adorned with pictures and images, and bore a 


Paxr ll 


Jews forme, 
ns. in his tine 
and other nations 


ſtriking reſemblance of the Pagan temples, both in their outward and inward 


form [p]. Of theſe churches ſome. were built over the tombs of martyr, 
and were frequented only at ſtated times; while others were ſet apart for the 
Martyria, from the places where they were erected ; and the latter Tituli[q], 
Both of them were conſecrated with great pomp, and with certain rites bor- 
rowed, moſtly, from the ancient laws of the Roman pontits. 


In] AvcusTIN. Epif. cxix. ad Januarium, according to the ancient diviſion. | 
[ (2) The Lituus, which, among the ancient Romans, was the chief enſign of the augun, 
and which derived its name from its reſemblance of the military trumpet, became a mark 0! 


[c) The word ſupplicationes, which I have rendered by that of proceſſions, ſignihed, among 
the Pagans, thoſe ſolemn and public acts of gratitude for national bleſſings, or deprecation of nat! 
onal calamities, which were expreſſed by the whole body of the people by a religious approact 
to the temples of the gods, which, by a decree of the ſenate, were open for all without di. 
tinction. See Cic. Catil. iii. 6. liv. x. 23.] | | 

[o] See Ezkk. SPANHEIM, Preaves fur les Ceſars de Julien, p. 47+ and particularly Ly 
Brun's Explicaticn litteraire et hiftorique des Ceremonies de la Mee, tom. ii. P. 101. A ___ 
of theſe churches may be found in EustB1vs, De vita Conſtantini M. lib. iii. cap. XXV. an 10 
exact plan of the interiour ſtructure of them is accurately engraved in biſhop e | 
Aanotationcs in Pandefias Canonum, tom. ii. p. 70. and in Fxeptrick SFANHEIM'S Ws 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. i, Opp. p. 860.—It muſt alſo be obſerved, that certain parts of the Chn 
Hnagoga weteri, lib. i.1. p. 466. i, (Tie 

[e] Jo. ManiLLon. Muſei Italici, tom. ii. in Comment. ad ordin, Roman. p. 5 ny 
Tituli were the ſmaller churches, ſo called from this circumſtance, that the pr eſby pan 
officiated in them, were called by the names of the places where they were er ected, i. e. 
titles, which fixed them to thoſe particular cures.)ʒ * B: 


of 
4 


on — * 


| ogap, TV. The State of LEARNING and PAHILOSOP Rx. 
gut our wonder will not ceaſe here; it will rather be augmented when we 
, that, at this time, it was looked upon as an eſſential part of religion to 
have, in every country; 2 multitude of word ug e hence the true and only 
origin of what 18 called the right of patronage, which was introduced among 
Chriſtians with no other view than to encourage the opulent to erect a great 
number of churches, by giving them the privilege of appointing the miniſters 
hat were to officiate in them J. This was a new inſtance of that ſervile 
imitation of the ANCIENT ſuperſtitions which. reigned. at this time; for it was a 
yery common notion among the people of old, that nations and Provinces 
were happy and free from danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and 
temples, which they conſecrated to the worſhip of gods and heros, whoſe pro- 
reftion and ſuccour could not fail, as it was thought, to be ſhed abundantly 
upon thoſe, who worſhiped them with fuch zeal, and honoured them with ſo 
many marks of veneration and reſpect. The Chriſtians unhappily contracted 
the fame erroneous way of thinking. The greater the number of temples was, 
which they erected in honour of CHRIST, and his choſen friends and fol- 
lowers, the more ſanguine did their expectations grow of powerful ſuccours 
from them, and of a peculiar intereſt in the divine protection. They were fo 
weak as to imagine, that Gop, CHRIST, and celeſtial intelligences were de- 


of wretched mortals. : £ * 
III. The Chriſtian worſhip conſiſted in hymns, prayers, the reading of the 
ſcriptures, a diſcourſe addreſſed to the people, and concluded with the cele- 
bation of the Lord's ſupper. To theſe were added various rites, more 
adapted to pleaſe the eyes, and ſtrike the imagination, than to kindle it the 


o think, that the ſame method of worſhip was uniformly followed in every 
Chrittan ſociety, for this was far from being the cafe. Every biſhop con- 
ſuking his own private judgment; and taking into conſideration the nature of 
the times, the genius of the country in which he lived, and the character and 
temper of thoſe whem he was appointed to rule and inſtru, formed ſuch a 
plan of divine worſhip as he thought the wiſeſt and the beſt. Hence that 
rancty of Zturgies which were in uſe, before the biſhop of Rome had ufurped 
the ſupreme power in religious matters, and perſuaded the credulous and un- 
lunking, that the model both of doctrine and worſhip was to be given by 
i nother-church, and to be followed implicitly throughout the Chriſtian 
IV. It would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a minute detail of all the 
rat parts of public worſhip, and to point out the difadyantageous 
they underwent. A few obſervations will be ſufficient upon this 


n. v. p. 166, 


Wy My a full account of the form of public worſhip, or the /urgies of this century, the reader 
, Weil to conſult the 224 catechetical diſcourſe of Cyr1L of Jeruſalem, and the apoftolical 


1 a ea d are falſely attributed to CL EM enT of Rome. Theſe writers are moſt learnedly 


_ u. p · 53. 
head 


lighted with thoſe marks and teſtimonies of reſpect, which captivate the hearts 
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right of patron- 
age, 


The form of 
public worſhip, 


heart the pure and ſacred flame of genuine piety[s]. We are not, however, 


Changes intro- 
duced into many 
parts of divine 
worſhip, 


915 Jus, Hexx, Boner: Tus Eccliſ. Prote ant. tom. iii. p. 466. Bibliotheque Tealique, 


explained by PETER le Brun, in his Explication litterale et hiſtorigue de la Meſſe, 
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des VicnoLEs, Dif, dens la Bibliotbegue Germanique, tom. ii. p. 29. 


We Internal H1sTory of the Cnuncy. - 


head. The public prayers had now loſt much of that ſolemn 
ſimplicity, that characteriſed them in the primitive times, and which Wwe! 
preſent, degenerating into a vain and ſwelling bombaſt. The pſalms of N 
were now reccived among the public hymns that were ſung as 7 OY 
divine ſervice [#]. The ſermons, or public diſcourſes addreſſed to the — i | 
were compoſed according to the rules of human eloquence, an a, 
adapted to excite the ſtupid admiration of the populace, who 5 


: | delight in van 
embelliſhments, than to enlighten the underſtanding, or to reform the heart 
Nay, it would ſeem as if all poſſible means had been induſtriouſl 


give an air of folly and extravagance to the Chriſtian aſſemblies.” ben 
people were permitted, nay, even exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to crown 
his talents with clapping of hands and loud acclamations of applauſeſu]; ae. 
compenſe that was hitherto peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and the ora; 
in the Forum. How men ſet apart by their profeſſion to exhibit examples of 
the contempt of vain glory, and to demonſtrate to others the vanity and 


| Pay Il 


and majeſtie 


_ emptineſs of all temporal things, could indulge ſuch a ſenſeleſs and indecent 


ambition, 1s difficult to be conceived, though it is highly to be deplored, 
V. The firſt day of the week, which was the ordinary and ſtated time for 


the public aſſemblies of Chriſtians, was, in conſequence of a peculiar lay 


enacted by ConsTANTINE, obſerved with more ſolemnity than it had former: 
ly been [w]. The feſtivals celebrated, in moſt of the Chriſtian churches 


were five in number, and were appointed in commemoration of the birth, 
the ſufferings and death, the reſurrection, and the aſcenſion of the divine 


Saviour; and alſo of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles and 


firſt heralds of the goſpel on the day of Pentecoſt... Of theſe feſtivals, none 


were kept with ſo much ſolemnity and reſpect, as the x1v days, that war 


appointed for the commemoration of CarisT's reſurrection [x]. 


The eaſtern Chriſtians celebrated the memory of ChRIS᷑'s birth an 


baptiſm in one feſtival, which was fixed on the ſixth of January, and this day 


was by them called the Epiphany, as on it the immortal Saviour was man- 


| feſted to the world [y]. On the other hand, the Chriſtians of the welt ſeem 


to have always celebrated the birth of our Lord on the xxv of December: 
for there appears to be very little certainty in the accounts of thoſe, who 
allege that the Roman pontif, JuL1vs I, removed the feſtival of Ca1s7s 


birth from the ſixth of January to the twenty-fifth of December [z]. 


The unlucky ſucceſs which ſome had in diſcovering the carcaſes and 
remains of certain holy men, multiplied the feſtivals and commemorations of ti 


martyrs in the moſt extravagant manner. The increaſe of theſe feſtivals 


would not have been offenſive to the wiſe and the good, if Chriſtians hal 
employed the time they took up, in promoting their ſpiritual intereſts, ad 


Lr] BravsoBRE, Hiſtoire du Manic heiſine, tom. ii. p. 614. : ; | 
I.] Franc. Brann. FerrARIVs, De veterum accclamationibus et plauſu, p. 66. 


) 15 GoDoFRED, ad codicem Theodeſ. tom. i. p. 135. 


{x] Gopor xp, ad codicem Theodoſ. tom. 1. p. 143. | 
2 BEausoBRE, Hiſt. de Manichei/me, tom. ii. p. 693. il. An 
[z] See Jos. Su. AssEMANN. Bibliot h. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. ii. Pp. 19+ 


in 
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za forming habits of ſanctity and virtue. But the contrary happened: theſe 
5 ys which were ſet apart for pious exerciſes, were ſquandered away in indolence, 


of God, than employed in the indulgence of ſinful paſſions. It is well 
- wn, among other things, what opportunities of ſinning were offered to 
the licentious, by what was called the vigils of Eaſter and Whitſuntide, or 
yl. ir was conſidered, in this century, as the moſt effectual and 

werful means of repelling the force, and diſconcerting the ſtratagems of 
evil ſpirits, and of appeaſing the anger of an offended deity. Hence we may 
eaſily underſtand what induced the rulers of the church to eſtabliſh this cuſtom 
by expreſs laws, and to impoſe, as an indiſpenſable duty, an act of humiliation ; 
the obſervation of which had hitherto been left to every one's choice. The 
Quadrageſima, or Lent faſt, was held more ſacred than all the reſt, though 
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voluptuouſneſs, and criminal purſuits, and were leſs conſecrated to the ſervice 


ic was not as yet confined to a fixed number of days [a]J. We muſt, how- 
ever, remark, that the faſis obſerved in this century were very different 


from thoſe that were ſolemnized in the preceding times. Formerly thoſe, 
who ſubmitted themſelves to the diſcipline of faſting, abſtained wholly from 


meat and drink; but now a mere abſtinence from fleſh and wine was, by 


many, judged ſufficient for the purpoſes of faſting [5], and this latter opinion 
revailed, from this time, and became univerſal among the Latins. | 


VII. Baptiſmal fonts were now erected in the porch of each church, for 
the more commodious adminiſtration of that initiating ſacrament. © Baptiſm 


was adminiſtred during the vigils of Eaſter and Whitſuntide, with lighted 


tapers, by the biſhop, and the preſbyters commiſſioned by him for that pur- 
poſe. In cafes, however, of urgent neceſſity, and in ſuch only, a diſpenſa- 
tion was granted for performing this ſacred right at other times, than thoſe 
now mentioned. In ſome places ſalt was employed, as a ſymbol of purity and 
wiſdom, and was thrown, with this view, into the mouth of the perſon bap- 
tized; and a double. unction was every where uſed in the celebration of. this 


Faſting, 
The adminiſtra- 


tion of baptiſm, * 


ordinance, one preceding, its adminiſtration, and the other following it. The 
perſons, who were admitted into the church, by baptiſm, were obliged, after 


the celebration of that holy ordinance, to go cloathed in white garments 
during the ſpace of ſeven days. OO 
Many other rites and ceremonies might be mentioned here; but as they 


neither acquired ſtability by their duration, nor received the ſanction of 


univerſal approbation and conſent, we ſhall paſs them over in ſilence. | 
VIII. The inſtitution of catechumens, and the diſcipline through which they 
paſſed, ſuffered no variation in this century, but continued ſtill upon its ancient 
tooting, It appears farther, by innumerable teſtimonies, that the Lord's 
ſupper was adminiſtred (in ſome places two or three times a week, in others, 
on Sunday only) to all thoſe who were aſſembled together to worſhip God. 
It was alſo ſometimes celebrated at the tombs of martyrs, and at funerals, 


which cuſtom, undoubtedly, gave riſe to the maſſes, that were afterwards per- 


{a] Jo. Dall mvs, De Jejuniis et Quadrageſima, lib. iv. 
See BaRB EYRAC, De la Morale des Peres, p. 250. | | 
You, a 5 1 


and of che Lord's 
ſupper. 
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Cent. IV. 


The remains of 
the ancient ſects. 


- 


© The Internal His rox v of the C nuR. p Ar I. 

formed in honour of the ſaints, and for the benefit of the dead. | 

places, the bread and wine were held up to view before their diftriby 

they might be ſeen by the pag and contemplated with a certa 
er, 


In man; 

f tion, that 
in relis; 
reſpect; and hence, not long the adoration of the ſymbols was nw va 
ably derived. Neither catechumens, penitents, nor thoſe who were ſuppoſed t 
be under the influence and impulſe of evil ſpirits, were admitted to this hol 
ordinance z nor did the ſacred orators in their public diſcourſes ever dare to 
unfold its true and genuine nature with freedom and ſimplicity. The reaſon 
of thus concealing it from the Tr and obſervation of many, was a ve 
mean and ſhametul one, as we have already obſerved: many, indeed, offer a 
much more decent and ſatisfactory argument in favour of this cuſtom, When 
they allege, that, by theſe myſterious proceedings, the deſire of the catechumey; 
would naturally burn to penetrate, as ſoon as was poſſible, the ſublime ſecret. 
and that they would thereby be animated to prepare themſelves with double 
diligence for receiving this privilege. Sen 


2 „* * "I * —_— * — 


— —_— ——. ͤũ a. I TI K — 
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CH'AP. V. 


Concerning the herefies and diviſions, that troubled the church during ibis 


century : 


I. T HE ſects which had ſprung up in the preceding ages, tranſmitted 
: their contagious principles to this century. Many of them remained 
yet, particularly in the eaſt, and, notwithſtanding their abſurdity, continued to 
attract a certain number of followers. The Manichean faction ſurpaſſed the 
reſt in its influence and progreſs. The very turpitude and enormity of its 


doctrines ſeemed to ſeduce many into its ſnares; and, what is ſtill more 


ſurprizing, men of genius and penetration were deluded by its enchantments, 


as the example of Avus rix ſufficiently teſtifies. It is true, the wiſeſt and 


moſt learned writers of the times, and among others AucusTin, when he 
returned from his errors, endeavoured to oppoſe the growth of this ſpreading 
peſtilence, nor were their efforts entirely unſucceſsful. But the root of this 
horrible diſeaſe was deep ; and neither the force of argument, nor the ſeverity 


of the moſt rigorous laws, were ſufficient to extirpate it thoroughly [c]. Tor 


ſome time, indeed, it ſeemed to diſappear, and many thought it utterly 
eradicated ; but it gathered force ſecretly, and broke out afterwards with new 
violence. To avoid the ſeverity of the laws, the Manicheans concealed them- 
ſelves under a variety of names; which they adopted ſucceſſively, and changed, 
in proportion, as they were diſcovered under them. Thus they aſſumed the 


names of Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydroparaſtates, Solitaries, and 


le] The ſevere laws enacted by the emperors againſt the Manicheans, are to be found ed wa 

Theodefian Code, vol. vi. part I. edit. Ritterian. In the year 372, V 4L£ TINIAN the el * 
prohibited their aſſemblies, and impoſed heavy penalties on their doctors, . 126. In3 4 
Turoposius the Ga kAr branded them with infamy, and deprived them of all the rights — 
privileges of citizens, p. 133. Add to theſe many edits yet more dreadful, which may be 16 


| ſeveral 


in the 137, 138. 170 pages of the abovementioned work, 
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others, under which they lay concealed for a certain time, but could Cexr. IV. 
however, long eſcape the vigilance of their enemies [dl]. — — 
II. The ſtate had little danger to apprehend from a ſect, which the force of „e re 
| ſevere laws and of penal reſtraints could not fail to undermine, gradually, dhe e Ag 
choughout the Roman empire. But a new and much more formidable 
faction ſtarted up in Africa, which, though it aroſe from ſmall beginnings, 
iced moſt grievouſly both church and ſtate for more than a century. Its 
origin was as follows : OY Tc 1 : 
'MxxsURIUS, biſhop of Carthage, in Africa, dying in the year 317, the 
greateſt part of the clergy and people choſe, in his place, the archdeacon 
Cacilianus, Who, without waiting for the aſſembly of the Numidian 
biſhops, was conſecrated by thoſe of Africa alone. This haſty proceeding was 
the occaſion of much trouble. The Numidian biſhops, who had always been 
preſent at the conſecration of the biſhops of Carthage, were highly offended at 
their being excluded from this ſolemn ceremony, and aſſembling themſelves at 
Carthage, called CAac1L1anus before them, to give an account of his conduct. 
The flame thus kindled, was greatly augmented by certain Carthaginian 
preſbyters, who were competitors with CAciL1anvs, particularly Borzus 
and CeLeEsIvs. LUCILLA alſo, an opulent lady, who had been reprimanded 
by CæciLIAxus for her ſuperſtitious practices, and had conceived againſt him 
a bitter enmity on that account, was active in exaſperating the ſpirits of his 
adverſaries, and diſtributed a large ſum of money among the Numidians to 
encourage them in their oppoſition to the new biſhop. In conſequence of all 
this, CæcillAxus, refuſing to ſubmit to the judgment of the Numidians, was Cecitianus 
condemned in a council, aſſembled by Szcunpus, biſhop of Tigiſis, conſiſting nene. 
of ſeventy prelates, who, with the conſent of a conſiderable part of the clergy 
and people, declared him unworthy of the epiſcopal dignity, and choſe his 
deacon MAJoRINus for his ſucceſſor. By this proceeding, the Carthaginian 
church was divided into two factions, and groaned under the conteſts of two 
nval biſhops, Cæcil IAN us and Majorinvus. | e N i 
III. The Numidians alleged two important reaſons to juſtify their ſentence The reaſons al- 65 4657 148 
zainſt CæcILIAxus; as fut, that FxLIx of Aptungus, the chief of the biſhops, sn for his con- Wl; 
who aſſiſted at his conſecration, was a traditor (i. e. one of thoſe, who, during | 
the perſecution under DiocLETIAN, had delivered the ſacred writings and the 
pious books of the Chriſtians to the magiſtrates in order to be burnt) and 
that having thus apoſtatized ſrom the ſervice of CarIsT, it was not poſlible 
that he could impart the Holy Ghoſt to the new biſhop. A ſecond reaſon for 
their ſentence againſt CæcilLlAxus was drawn from the harſhneſs and even 
cruelty that. he had diſcovered in his conduct, while he was a deacon, to- 
wards the Chriſtian confeſſors and martyrs during the perſecution above- 
mentioned, whom he abandoned, in the moſt mercileſs manner, to all the 
<Kremities of hunger and want, leaving them without food in their priſons, 
ad hindering thoſe, who were willing to ſuccour them, from bringing them | 
ref. To theſe accuſations they added, the inſolent contumacy of the new 
Prelate, who refuſed to obey their ſummons, and to appear before them in 
council to juſtify his conduct. | TN 
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e Te Titerndl HIs ron of the Cuunen. 
Cexr. IV. There was none of the Numidians, who oppoſed Cnc, 
2 bitterneſs and vehemence, as Dox Ar us biſhop of Caſe nigre, 
whole faction was called after him as moſt writers think; though ſome zu. 

of opinion, that they derived this name from another Dox avs, who £ 

Donatiſts ſurnamed the GxzaT{[e]. This controverſy, in a ſhort als 2 

far and wide, not only throughout Numidia, but even through all the wr 
of Africa, which entered ſo zealouſly into this eccleſiaſtical war, that in — 

cities there were two biſhops, one at the head of CæcillAxvs's f 
and the other acknowledged by the followers of Majorinus. —_ 
Aer, ol he IV. The Donatiſts having brought this controverſy before Coxsr x 
Denatiſts. 8 8 | NTINE 
the GREAT, that emperor, in the year 313, appointed MzLcniapes, H 

of Rome, to examine the matter, and named three biſhops of Gaul to aſſiſt him 

in this inquiry. The reſult of this examination was favourable to Cc. 
LIANUS, who was entirely acquitted of the crimes laid to his charge; but 

the accuſations that had been brought againſt FeLix of Aptungus, by whom 

he was conſecrated, were left out of the queſtion. - Hence it was, that the 

emperor, in the year 314, ordered the cauſe of FeL1x to be examined ſepa- 
rately by ELIAN, proconſul of Africa, by whoſe deciſion he was abſolved. 

The Donatiſts, whoſe cauſe ſuffered neceffarily by theſe proceedings, com- 

plained much of the judgment pronounced by MeLcniapes and ELI aN. 

The ſmall number of biſhops, that had been appointed to examine their cauſe 

jointly with MELcnapes,. excited, in a particular manner, their reproaches, 

and even their contempt. They looked upon the decifion of ſeventy venera- 

ble Numidian prelates, as infinitely more reſpectable than that pronounced 

by nineteen biſhops (for ſuch was the number aſſembled at [F] Rome) who, 

beſides the inferiority of their number, were not ſufficiently acquainted with 

the African affairs to be competent judges in the preſent queſtion. The 

indulgent emperor, willing to remove theſe ſpecious complaints, ordered a 
ſecond and a much more numerous aſſembly to meet at Arles in the year 314, | 

compoſed of biſhops from various provinces, from Italy, Gaul, Germany, and 

Spain. Here again the Donatiſts loſt their cauſe, but renewed their efforts by 

appealing to the immediate judgment of the emperor, who condeſcended ſo far, 

as to admit their appeal; and, in conſequence thereof, examined the whole 

affair himſelf in the year 316 at Milan, in preſence of the contending parties. 

The iſſue of this third trial was not more favourable to the Donatiſts than that 

of the two preceding councils, whoſe deciſions the emperor confirmed by the 


Parry It , 


NUS with ſuch - 
and hence 8 


le] In the faction of the Donatiſts, there were two eminent perſons of the name of DoxaTvs; 
the one was a Numidian, and biſhop of Caſe nigre ; the other ſucceeded MaJo81NUs, bilbdp 
of Carthage, as leader of the Donatiſts, and received from his ſect, on account of his learning | 
and virtue, the title of DoxArus the Gzzar. Hence it has been a queſtion mar 
learned, from which of theſe the ſect derived its name ? The arguments that ſupport the dh, 
ferent fides of this trivial queſtion, are nearly of equal force; and why may we not decide it df 
ſuppoſing that the Donatiſts were ſo called from them both ? | CIT 
R | [ /) The emperor, in his letter to MEr.cuiapes, named no more than three pron. = 
MarTERnus, Rugricius, and Marinus, biſhops of Cologn, Autun, and Arles, to fit with * 
judges of this controverſy; but afterwards he ordered ſeven more to be added to the rf 
and as many as could ſoon and conveniently aſſemble; fo that they were at laſt * 7 
Te | os entenc 


— 
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entence he pronounced ZI. Hence this perverſe ſect loaded CoxsrAN TIN ER Cent. IV. 
-1 the bittereſt reproaches, and maliciouſly complained that Os1vs, biſhop of — 
as Jus, Who Was honoured with his friendſhip, and was intimately connected 
2 Cæcillaxus, had, by corrupt infinuations, engaged him to pronounce 
unrighteous ſentence. The emperor, animated with a juſt indignation at 
ch odious proceedings, deprived the Donatiſts of their churches in Africa, 
and ſent into baniſhment their ſeditious biſhops. Nay, he carried his reſent- 
ment ſo far as to put ſome of them to death, probably on account of the into- 
| lerable petulance and malignity they diſcovered both in their writings and in ; 
-teir diſcourſe. Hence aroſe violent commotions and tumults in Africa, as 
che ſect of the Donatiſts was extremely powerful and numerous there. The 
emperor endeavoured, by embaſſies and negotiations, to allay theſe diſ- 
p2nces, but his efforts were without effect. | 


v. Theſe unhappy commotions gave riſe, no doubt, to that horrible con- The origin of 
y of deſperate ruffians, who paſſed under the name of Circumcelliones. 1 

This furious, fearleſs, and bloody ſet of men, compoſed of the rough and 

frage populace, who embraced the party of the Donatiſts, maintained their 

cauſe by the force of arms, and, over-running all Africa, filled that province 

with laughter and rapine, and committed the moſt enormous acts of perfidy 

and cruelty againſt the followers of CæcLIANus. This outrageous multi- 

tude, whom no proſpect of ſufferings could terrify, and who, upon urgent 

occaſions, faced death itſelf with the moſt audacious temerity, contributed to 

render the ſect of the Donatiſts an object of the utmoſt abhorrence ; though 

it cannot be made appear from any records of undoubted authority, that the 

bihops of that faction, thoſe, at leaſt, who had any reputation for piety and 

virtue, either approved the proceedings, or ſtirred up the violence of this 

oious rabble. In the mean time, the flame of diſcord gathered ſtrength 

daly, and ſeemed to portend the approaching horrors of a civil war; to pre- 

vent which, ConSTANTINE having tried, in vain, every other method of accom- 

modation, aboliſhed, at laſt, by the advice of the governors of Africa, the 

laws that had been enacted againſt the Donatiſts, and allowed the people a full 

liberty of adhering to the party they liked beſt. Fa OR - 

VI. After the death of Coxs TAN TIxE the GREAT, his ſon ConsTans; to Ther ice de. 

whom Africa fell in the diviſion of the empire, ſent Macagivs and Paulus feat. 

to that province, with a view to heal this deplorable ſchiſm, and to engage 

the Donatiſts to conclude a peace. DonaTvs, ſurnamed the Grear, the 

principal biſhop of that ſect, oppoſed all methods of reconciliation with the 

umolt vehemence, and his example was followed by the other prelates of the 

party. The Circumcelliones alſd continued to ſupport the cauſe of the 

Donatiſts by aſſaſſinations, and maſſacres executed with the moſt unrelenting 
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9 Ide proofs of the ſupreme power of the emperors, in religious matters, appear ſo incon- 
wary in this controverſy, that it is amazing it ſhould ever have been called in queſtion. 
he aun, that, at this time, the notion of a ſupreme judge ſet over the church univerſal by 

*Ppontment of CarisT, never had entered in any one's head. The aſſemblies of the 
=. doch nd Arles, are commonly called councils ; but improperly, ſince, in reality, they 
nothing more than meetings of judges, or commi//aries appointed by the emperor. 
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| Paxr l 
Cenr. IV. fury. They were, however, ſtopt in their career, and were defeated 
* — Macakivs at the battle of Bagnia. Upon this, the affairs of the Dona 
declined apace; and Macarivs uſed no longer the ſoft voice of perſuaſion 
| engage them to an accommodation, but employed his authority for that : 
poſe. A few, ſubmitted : the greateſt part ſaved themſelves by fie. 
numbers were ſent into baniſhment, among whom was Don aTvs the Gal 
and many of them were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. During thek 
troubles, which continued near thirteen years, ſeveral ſteps were taken againk 
the Donatiſts, which the equitable and impartial will be at a loſs to reconcile 
with the dictates of humanity and juſtice; nor, indeed, do the Catholic 
themſelves deny the truth of this aſſertion [5]. And hence the complain 
| which the Donatiſts made of the cruelty of their adverſaries [i]. 
4 bon VII. The emperor JuL1an, upon his acceſſion to the throne in the year 
the emperors Ju- 362, permitted the exiled Donatiſts to return to their country, and reſton 
lian and Cratian. them to the enjoyment of their former liberty. This ſtep renewed the vi 
of that expiring ſect, who, on their return from baniſhment, brought over, 
in a ſhort time, the greateſt part of the province of Africa to eſpouſe thei 
intereſts. GRATIAN, indeed, publiſhed ſeveral edits againſt them, and, in 
the year 377, deprived them of their churches, and prohibited all their 
aſſemblies public and private. But the fury of the Circumcelliones, who may 
be conſidered as the ſoldiery of the Donatiſts, and the apprehenſion of inteſtine 
tumults prevented, no doubt, the vigorous execution of thoſe laws. Thi 
appears from the number of churches which this people had in Africa, 
towards the concluſion of this century, and which were ſerved by no leſs than 
four hundred biſhops. Two things, however, diminiſhed conſiderably the 
power and luſtre of this flouriſhing ſect, and made it decline apace about tte 
end of this century : the one was a violent diviſion that aroſe among them on 
account of a perſon named Maximin ; and this diviſion, ſo proper to weaken 
the common cauſe, was the moſt effectual inſtrument the Catholics could ut 
to combat the Donatiſts. But a ſecond circumſtance which precipitated thei 
decline was the zealous and fervent oppoſition of AucusTin, firſt preſbytet, 
and afterwards, biſhop of Hippo. This learned and ingenious prelate attacket 
the Donatiſts in every way. In his writings, in his public diſcourſes, and u 
his private converſations, he expoſed the dangerous and ſeditious principles of 
this ſect in the ſtrongeſt manner; and as he was of a warm and active ſpirit, k 
animated againſt them not only the province of Africa, but alſo the who: 
. Chriſtian world, and the imperial court. | 


] The teſtimony of Orrarus of Milevi, is beyond exception in this matter; 1t 1? bon 
from the third book of his treatiſe, De Schiſmate Donat iſfarum, & 1. and runs thus: Ab 1 
« rijs Unitatis (7. e. the emperor's ambaſſadors Mac arrvs and PauLvs) multa gy 6 
{ « peſta ſunt.—Fugerunt omnes Epiſcopi cum clericis ſuis, aliqui ſunt mortui: qu 3 
« fuerunt, capti et longe relegati ſunt.” Orr rus, through the whole of this work, en 122 
to excuſe the ſeverities committed againſt the Donatiſts, of which he lays the p_ * 
upon that ſect itſelf, confefling, however, that, in ſome inſtances, the proceedings ag 
were too rigorous to deſerve approbation, or admit of an excuſQ. . 
[i] See Collar, Carthag. diei tertiæ, F 258. at the end of Orr A Tus, p. 315 
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vill. The doctrine of the Donatiſts was conformable to that of the church, Cer. IV. 
| oven their adverſaries confeſs; nor were their lives leſs exemplary than u e 
| 5 of other Chriſtian ſocieties, if we except the enormous conduct of the crime ef tie 
Creumeelliones, which the greateſt part of the ſect regarded with the utmoſt Ponatifts, 
geteltation and abhorrence. The crime, therefore, of the Donatiſts lay pro- 
ly in the following things; in their declaring the church of Africa, which 
idhered to CAACILIANUS, fallen from the dignity and privileges of a true 
church, and deprived of the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, on account of the 
fences with which the new biſhop, and FzLix of Aptungus, who had conſe- 
"rated him, were charged; in their pronouncing all the churches, who held 
communion with that of Africa, corrupt and polluted ; in maintaining that 
he ſanctity of their biſhops gave their community alone a full right to be 
-onſidered as the true, the pure, and holy church; and in their avoiding all 
-ommunication with other churches, from an apprehenſion of contractin 
their impurity and corruption. This erroneous principle was the ſource of 
that moſt ſhocking uncharitableneſs and preſumption that appeared in their 
conduct to other churches. Hence they pronounced the ſacred rites and in- 
fitutions void of all virtue and efficacy among thoſe Chriſtians who were not 
preciſely of their ſentiments 3 and not only rebaptized thoſe who came over to 5 e 
their party from other churches, but even with reſpect to thoſe who had been 
ordained miniſters of the goſpel] ; they obſerved the ſevere cuſtom either of 
&priving them of their office, or obliging them to be ordained a ſecond time. 
This ſchiſmatic peſtilence was almoſt wholly confined to Africa : for the few 
pitiful aſſemblies, which the Donatiſts had formed in Spain and Italy, had 
reither ſtability nor duration [#]. . = 
IX. The faction of the Donatiſts was not the only one that troubled the The doe of 
church during this century. Soon after its commencement, even in the year 3 eren 
yu, a new contention aroſe in Egypt, upon a ſubject of much higher import- r. 
ace, and with conſequence of a yet more pernicious nature. The ſubject of 
ts fatal controverſy, which kindled ſuch deplorable diviſions throughout the 
Cirifian world, was the doctrine of three perſons in the God-head ; a doctrine 
wich, in the three preceding centuries, had happily eſcaped the vain curioſity 
& human reſearches, and been left undefined and undetermined by any 
patticular ſet of ideas. The church, indeed, had frequently decided againſt 
tie Sabellians and others, that there was a real difference between the Father 
ad the don, and that the Holy Ghoſt was diſtinct from them both, or, as we 
onmonly ſpeak, that three diſtinct perſons exiſt in the deity ; but the mutual 
rel PTS. FEY 
aon of theſe perſons to each other, and the nature of that diſtinction that 
wiſts betwen them „are matters that hitherto were neither diſputed nor ex- 


WA more ample account of the Donatiſts will be found in the following writers: Hex. 
by 405 Diſert. de Schiſmate Donatiflarum. This diſſertation V aLesivs ſubjoined to his edi- 
* rhe cefiaſtical hiſtory of Eusggius. Thou. ITTi1c1us's Hifory of Donatiſm, which 
"em 127 the Appendix to his book concerning the Herefies of the apoflolic age. HERNM. 
9 be By, ſceilan. Sacror. tom. i. lib. iv. p. 742. Hens. NoxkIs. Hift. Donatian. augmented 
1 Opp. tom. iv. p. xlv. Loxc's Hiftory of the Donatifis, London 1677, 89. 
wnbleſome 2 rom whence we have drawn the accounts that we have given of this 
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doctors entertained different ſentiments upon this ſubject without 
leaſt offence, and diſcourſed variouſly, concerning the diſtinctions 


. The riſe of Ari- 


aniſm. 


The Internal H Is TOoRY of the Cnvacn, 


plained, and with reſpect to which the church had, conſequently 
profound filence. Nothing was diftated to the faith of Chriſt; 
matter; nor were there any modes of expreſſion preſcribed as re 


Part, 
Obſerved, 


ans In this 
uſed in ſpeaking of this myſtery. Hence it happened, that S 


giving the 
Father, Son, and Holy Gboſt; each one following his reſpective opinion os th 


utmoſt liberty. In Egypt, and the adjacent countries, the greateſt part en 
braced in this, as well as in other matters, the opinion of Ok cen, who hel 
that the Son was, in God, that which reaſon is in man; and that the Ho C00 
was nothing more than the divine energy, or active force. This notion 
attended with many difficulties ; and if it is not propoſed with the utmg? 
caution, tends, in a particular manner, to remove all real diſtinction between 
the perſons in the God-head, or, in other words, leads directly to Sabellianifn 

X. In an aſſembly of the preſbyters of Alexandria, the biſhop of that city 
whoſe name was ALEXANDER, expreſſed his ſentiments on this head with 
high degree of freedom and confidence ; and maintained, among other things 
that the ſon was not only of the ſame eminence and dignity, but alſo of th 
ſame eſſence with the father [/]. - This aſſertion was oppoſed by Axtvs, one df 


the preſbyters, a man of a ſubtile turn, and remarkable for his eloquence. 


Whether his zeal for his own opinions, or perſonal reſentment againſt hi 
biſhops was the motive that influenced him, is not very certain. Be that 
it will, he firſt treated, as falſe, the aſſertion of ALEXANDER, on account of it 


affinity to the Sabellian errors, which had been condemned by the church; 


and then running, himſelf, into the oppoſite extreme, he maintained, that th 
ſon was totally and eſſentially diſtinct from the father; that he was the fit and 


nuobleſt of thoſe beings, whom God the father had created out of nothing, the 


. . 3 | 4 
. 4 It is a common opinion, that Ax ius was too much attached to the opinion O, 9 
an 


inſtrument by whoſe ſubordinate operation the almighty father formed the 
univerſe, and therefore inferior to the father both in nature and in du 
His opinions concerning the Holy Ghoſt are not fo well known. It is, hon. 
ever, certain, that his notion concerning the ſon of God was accompanied and 
connected with other ſentiments, that were very different from thoſe con. 
monly received among Chriſtians, though none of the ancient writers har 
given us a complete and coherent ſyſtem of thoſe religious tenets, which were 
really held by Ar1vs and his followers [17]. 


Z See SocraTEs, Hi. Ecclef. lib. i. cap. vo TuzoporeT. Hiſt. Eccihſ. lib. i. cap.) 
n] For an account of the Arian controverſy, the curious reader muſt conſult the Lift of C. 
fantine, by Eus E Bius; the various libels of Ar HANAs Ius, which are to be found in theinh 
volume of his works; the Ecclgſiaſtical Hiflories of SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, and Tx £0008! 
the 69 Hereſy of Eriyyanivs, and other writers of this and the following age. But 27 
all theſe, there is none to whom the merit of impartiality can be attributed with juſtice; . 
the Arian Hiſtory ſtands yet in need of a pen guided by integrity and candour, and 8 . 
by affection or hatred. Both ſides have deſerved reproach upon this head: and thoſew ry 

hitherto written the hiſtory of the Arian controverſy, have only eſpied the faults of one 
Os iR (ſee Petav. Dogm. Theol. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. viii.) but this common 2 2 

gar error. Og1Gen and PI Aro entertained notions entirely different from thoſe 0 24 
whereas ALEXANDER, his antagoniſt, undoubtedly, followed the manner of Ox ick, e 


plaining the doctrine of the three perſons, See Copwokrn's Intellectual Syficm WI. 
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xI. The opinions of AR1Vs were no ſooner divulged, than they found in Cexr. IV. 
, and the neighbouring provinces, a multitude of abettors, and among eker v. 

dete many who were diſtinguiſhed as much by the ſuperiority of their learn- we Allen tea. 
ing and genius, AS by the eminence of their rank and ſtation in the world. 
ALEXANDER, on the other hand, in two councils aſſembled at Alexandria, 
accuſed An ius of impiety, and cauſed him to be expelled from the com- 
munion of the church. ARrvs received this ſevere and ignominious ſhock 
with great firmneſs and conſtancy of mind; retired into Paleſtine; wrote 
from thence ſeveral letters to the moſt eminent men of thoſe times, in which 
he endeavoured to demonſtrate the truth of his opinions, and that with ſuch 
ſurprizing ſucceſs, that vaſt numbers were drawn over to his party; and 
among theſe EvsEB1Us, biſhop of Nzcomedia, a man diſtinguiſhed in the 
church by his influence and authority. The emperor ConsTANTINE, look- 
ing upon the ſubject of this controverſy, as a matter of ſmall importance, 
and as little connected with the fundamental and eſſential doctrines of religion, 
contented himſelf at firſt with addreſſing a letter to the contending parties, in 
which he admoniſhed them to put an end to their diſputes. But when the 
prince ſaw that his admonitions were without effect, and that the troubles and - 
commotions, which the - paſſions of men too often mingle with religious diſ- 
putes, were ſpreading and encreaſing daily throughout the empire, he aſſem- 
bled, at length, in the year 325, the famous council at Nice in Bithynia, wherein 
the deputies of the church univerſal were ſummoned to put an end to this 
controverſy. In this general council, after many keen debates, and violent 
efforts of the two parties, the doctrine of Ar1ius was condemned; CHRIST 
declared conſubſtantial u], oof the ſame eſſence, with the father, the van- 
quiſhed preſbyter baniſhed among the Illyrians, and his followers compelled 
to give their aſſent to the creed [o], or confeſſion of faith, which was com- 
poſed by this council. | * n = 

XII. The council aſſembled by ConsTanTiNnE at Nice, is one of the moſt The council of 
famous and intereſting events that are preſented to us in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; ; 
and yet, what is moſt ſurprizing, there is no part of the hiſtory of the church 
that has been unfolded with ſuch negligence, or rather paſſed over with ſuch 
rapidity [p]. The ancient writers are neither agreed concerning the time nor 
place in which it was aſſembled, the number of thoſe who ſat in council, nor 
the biſhop who preſided in it. No authentic acts of its famous ſentence have 
= ——_ to writing, or, at leaſt, none have been tranſmitted to our 
Lies [g. | 5 . | „ 

[1] *Opogoror, 


Le] Joan CHRIST, SUICER has illuſtrated this famous creed from ſeveral important and an- 
cent records, in a very learned book publiſhed in 4% at Utrecht, in the year 1718. | 
10 dee ITTI61 Hiftoria Concilii Niceni, which was publiſhed after his death. Lx CL Ext, 
” 2 Hiftor, el Univerſelle, tom. x. p. 421. tom. xxii. p. 291. Beauso0BRE, Hiſtoire de 
of we tet de Manicheiſme, tom. i. p. 520. The accounts, which the Oriental writers have given 

A nous been collected by Evszs. RENAUpor, in his Hiftory of the Patriarchs - 

ia, p. 9. 3 f 12 0 2 
Ii] See the Annotations of Val Esfus upon the Ecclefraftical Hiftory of Eus EBius 
„p. 223- 

22 Ass MAN. Bibl. Oriental. . Vatican. tom. i. p. ny The hiſtory of this 

V was written by MaRUTHas, a Syrian, but is long ſince loſt. = 2 : 
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8 The Internal HisTory of the Cuurcn; 


Parry 
Cent, IV. | 


The eaſtern Chriſtians differ from all others both concerning the n 
and the nature of the laws that were enacted in this celebrated ane 
The latter mention only twenty canons; but in the eſtimate of the = 
they amount to a much greater number [r], It appears, however, b * 
| laws, which all parties have admitted as genuine, and alſo from * * 
1 thentic records, not only that AR1ius was condemned in this council bete 

ſome other points were determined, and certain meaſures agreed u on 
calm thoſe religious tumults that had ſo Jong troubled the church. The wh, 
troverſy, concerning the time of celebrating Eaſter, was terminated [5]; by 
troubles which NovaTIAan had excited, by oppoſing the re-admiſſion of th 
lapſed to the communion of the church, were compoſed ; the Meletian Chiſn 
was condemned /]; the juriſdiction of the greater biſhops preciſely define 
and determined [4] ; with ſeveral other matters of a like nature. But while theſ 
good prelates were employing all their zeal and attention to corre the 
miſtakes and errors of others, they were upon the point of falling into a very 
it | capital one themſelves. For they had almoſt come to a reſolution of impoſing 
\ 4 upon the clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Papaxurtivs put a 
ſtop to their proceedings, and warded off that unnatural law [w], * 

li The hiſtory of XIII. But notwithſtanding all theſe determinations, the commotions ex- 


Arianiſm after 


the council of Cited by this controverſy remained yet in the minds of many, and the ſpirit of 
Nice, diſſenſion and controverſy triumphed both over the decrees of the council and 
; the authority of the emperor. For thoſe, who, in the main, were far from 

being attached to the party of Ak ius, found many things reprehenſible both 

in the decrees of the council, and in the forms of expreſſion which it em- 

ployed to explain the controverted points; while the Arians, on the other 

hand, left no means untried to heal their wound, and to recover their place 


( Tu. Irricius, Supplem. opp. Clement. Alex. p. 191. Jos. Siu. AsSEMAN. Biblith, 
Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 22. 195. Eus EB. RENAU DO r. Her. Patriarch, Altxandrin, 


71. 1 ; - 

I) The deciſion, with reſpe& to Eaſter, was in favour of the cuſtom of the wee 
churches ; and accordingly all churches were ordered to celebrate that feſtival on the Sunday 
which immediately followed the 1 4* of the firſt moon that happened after the vernal equinoz.] 

[(e) MzLETLvs, biſhop of Lycopolis in Egypt, was accuſed and convicted of having offered 
incenſe to idols; and, in conſequence thereof, was depoſed by PETER, biſhop of 4/:xandria, whole 
juriſdiction extended throughout all Egypt. MELETIUs, upon this, became the head of a 
ſchiſm in the church, by aſſuming to himſelf the power of ordination, which was veſted in tae 
biſhop of Alexandria, and exerciſed by him in all the Egyptian churches. EPI THAIUs 4. 
tributes the diſſenſions between Mx LE TIus and PE TEA to.another cauſe ( Hær. 68.) he alleges 

that the vigorous proceedings of PT ER againſt MELETIus were occaſioned by the later: 
refuſing to re- admit into the church thoſe who had fallen from the faith during Diocr eri? 
perſecution, before their penitential trial was entirely finiſhed. The former opinion 15 mat 

_ tained by SoctaTEs and TEODORET, whoſe authority is certainly more reſpectable than tut 
of Eyiyyanius.] 8 8 

[(s) The confuſion that Mal. zr rus introduced, by preſuming (as was obſerved in the preced: 
ing note) to violate the juriſdiction of PR TER, the metropolitan of Alexandria, by — 4 
ordination in a province where he alone had a right to ordain, was reRified by the council 
Nice, who determined, that the metropolitan biſhops, in their reſpeCtive provinces, ſhould ws 
8 ſame pou and authority that the biſhop of Rome exerciſed over the Suburbicarian chur 

[w] So RATES, Hit. Ecclef: lib. i. cap. viii. compared with Fx a xe. BaLpUinUs 7 Caan. 
Magn. and GRORCE CAL IxTvs, De conjugio clericorum, p. 170. * 


) 


Pg 
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CHAP- 
their credit in the church. And their efforts were crowned with the Cenr. IV. 
vired ſuccels. For a few years after the council of Nice, a certain Arian —— à 


felt, who had been recommended to the emperor, in the dying words of his 

lier Cors rAx TTA, found means to perſuade Cos TAN TIN E the GREAT, | 

* the condemnation of ARlus was utterly unjuſt, and was rather owing to 5 

the malice of his enemies, than to their zeal for the truth. In conſequence 

f this, the emperor recalled him from baniſhment in the year 330 [x], 

ied the laws that had been enacted againſt him, and permitted his chief 

"eftor, Eus r BIus of Nicomedia, and his vindictive faction, to vex and op- 

es the partiſans of the Nicene council in various ways. ArRHANAs ius, 

biſhop of Alexandria, was one of thoſe who ſuffered moſt from the violent 

meaſures of the Arian party. Invincibly firm in his purpoſe, and deaf to the 
moſt powerful ſollicitations and entreaties, he obſtinately refuſed to reſtore 

4zvs to his former rank and office. On this account he was depoſed, by 
the council held at Tyre, in the year 335, and was afterwards baniſhed into 
(ul, while Axlus and his followers were, with great ſolemnity, reinſtated 
in their privileges, and received into the communion of the church. The 
people of Alexandria, unmoved by theſe proceedings in favour of Ar1vs, per- 
liſted to refuſe him a place among their preſbyters ; upon which the emperor 
invited him to Conſtantinople in the year 336, and ordered ALEXANDER, the 
biſhop of that city, to admit him to his communion. But before this order 
could be put in execution, AR1vs died at Conſtantinople in a very diſmal man- 
xr [5], and the emperor ConSTANTINE ſurvived him but a ſhort time. 


e) The preciſe time, in which Ar1us was recalled from baniſhment, has not been fixed 
with ſuch perfe& certainty, as to prevent a diverſity of ſentiments on that head. The annotations 
of the learned VaLEsIuUs (or VALOIS) upon SozoMEN's Hiſfory, p. 10 and 11, will caſt ſome 
cht upon this matter, and make it probable, that Dr. Mos nEIM has placed the recall of 
Aus too late, at leaſt by two years. VALEStus has proved, from the authority of Pa1- 
05roRc1Vs, and from other moſt reſpectable monuments and records, that EustB1us of 
Memrdia, and THEOGNIS, who were baniſhed by the emperor about three months after the 
puncil of Nice, i. e. in the year 325, were recalled in the year 328. Now, in the «writing by 
wich they obtained their return, they pleaded the reſtoration of Ar1vs as an argument for 
lies, which proves that he was recalled” before the year 330. The ſame VAL ES ius proves, 
Wat Artvs, the firſt head of the Arian ſe&, was dead before the council of Tyre, which was 
transferred to Jeruſalem ; and that the letters which CoxsTANT INE addreſſed to that council 7 | _- 
8 farour of Aztus and his followers, were in behalf of a ſecond chief of that name, who put i} 4 
unlelf at the head of the Arians, and who, in conjunction with Euzolus, preſented to Cox- N 
Fring ſuch a confeſſion of their faith, as made him imagine their doctrine to be orthodox, 
and procured their reconciliation with the church at the council of Jeruſalem. See Annot. Vale. 
H,. Socrat, lib. i. Cap. xxxiii. p. 16.] e b 79 | 

0) The diſmal manner in which Az1vs is ſaid to have expired, by his entrails falling out 
he vas diſcharging one of the natural functions, is a fact that has been called in queſtion by 
me modern writers, though without foundation, fince it is confirmed by the unexceptionable 
llimonies of SOCRATES, S0ZOMEN, ATHANASIUS, and others. The cauſes of this tragical 
ay have, however, furniſhed much matter of diſpute. The ancient writers, who conſidered this 
wa judgment of heaven, miraculouſly drawn down, by the prayers of the juſt, to pou | | 
piety of Axius, will find little credit, in our times, among ſuch as have ſtudied with . 
01 and impartiality the hiſtory of Arianiſm. After having conſidered this matter with the 
nnd date, it appears to me extremely probable, that this unhappy man was a victim to the 

: 'R at of his enemies, and was deſtroyed by poiſon, or ſome ſuch violent method. A blind 

— zeal for certain ſyſtems of faith, has, in all ages, produced ſuch horrible acts of 


injuſtice.] | 
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8 IV. XIV. After the death of Coxs TAN TIxE the GREAT, 


% 


The Internal HISTORY of the Cuurcy, Parr 


- Vater the ſons 
of Conſtantine, 


Under Julian 
and Jovian, 


Under Valen- 
| w*inian and 
Valens. 


— STANTIUS, who, 


of the council of Nice throughout all the provinces, 


pontif, who was compelled to embrace Arianiſm in the year 357. The 


of the church, under the emperor Coxsr AN ius, preſents to the reader a per- 


p taking a part in the controverſy, beſtowed his protection on neither 


* one of his ſons, Ca. 
in the diviſion of the empire, became ruler of the * 
9 


warmly attached to the Arian party, whoſe principles were al{ 
adopted by the empreſs, and, indeed, by the whole 8 On * ee louſ 


 ConsTANTINE and ConsTANS, emperors of the weſt, maintained the — 
2 ; „ Where their juriſdidion 

extended. Hence aroſe endleſs animoſities and ſeditions, treacherous lot 
and open acts of injuſtice and violence between the two contendins 5 wn 
Council was aſſembled againſt council, and their jarring and contradich * 
decrees ſpred perplexity and confuſion throughout the Chriſtian world. F 
In the year 350, ConsTAns was aſſaſſinated; and about two years after 
this, a great part of the weſtern empire, particularly Rome and Italy, fell int 
the hands of his brother ConsTanTius. This change was extremely un. 
favourable to thoſe who adhered to the decrees of the council of Nice. The 
emperor's attachment to the Arians animated him againſt their adverſaries 
whom he involved in various troubles and calamities, and obliged man of 
them, by threats and puniſhment, to come over to the ſect which he eſteemel 


and protected. Among theſe forced proſelytes was LIBERIUs the Roman 


Nicene party meditated repriſals, and waited only a convenient time, a fi 
place, and a proper occaſion for executing their reſentment. Thus the hiſtory 


petual ſcene of tumult and violence, and the deplorable ſpectacle of a war } 
. carried on between brothers, without religion, juſtice, or humanity. 
XV. The death of ConsTanT1vs, in the year 362, changed conſiderably | 
the face of religious affairs, and diminiſhed greatly the ſtrength and influence! 


the Arian party. JULIAN, who by his principles, was naturally prevented 


fde, but treated them both with an impartiality which was the reſult of a 
perfect indifference. Jovian, his ſucceſſor, declared himſelf in favour of 
the Nicene doctrine, and immediately the whole weſt, with a conſiderable 
part of the eaſtern provinces, changed ſides, conformed to the decrees of the 
council of Nice, and abjured the Arian ſyſtem. 

The ſcene, however, changed again in the year 364, when VALENTINIAN,| 
and his brother VaLEns, were raiſed to the empire. VALENTINIAN adhered 
to the decrees of the Nicene council; and hence the whole Arian ſect, a few 


_ churches excepted, was deſtroyed and extirpated in the weſt. VAL IXS, on ide 


' 
* 


other hand, favoured the Arians; and his zeal for their cauſe expoſed their 
adverſaries the Nicenians, in the eaſtern provinces,. to many ſevere trials and 
ſufferings. Theſe troubles, however, ended with the reign of this _— 
who fell in a battle which was fought againſt the Goths in the year 378, — 
was ſucceeded by GRATIAN, a friend to the Nicenians, and the reſtorer 0 

their tranquillity. His zeal for their intereſts, though fervent and __ 2 
ſurpaſſed by that of his ſucceſſor, Txzoposrvs the GREAT, who raik ev 
ſecular arm againſt the Arians with a terrible degree of violence, drove int 


from their churches, enacted laws, whoſe ſeverity expoſed them to ue 


* 


out. V. The State of LEARNING and PRILOSOP RM. 
ties [2], and rendered, throughout his dominions, the decrees of the 
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CERxTr. IV. 


of the Arian doctrine was confined to the barbarous and unconquered nations, 
ſoch as the Burgundians, Goths, and Vandals. 5; 

During this long and violent conteſt between the Nicenians and Arians, the 
utentive and impartial will acknowledge, that unjuſtifiable meaſures were 
uken, and great exceſſes committed on both ſides. | So that when, abſtract- 
ing from the merits of the cauſe, we only conſider with what temper, and b 
what means, the parties defended their reſpective opinions, it will be difficult 
determine which of the two exceeded moſt the bounds of probity, charity, 
and moderation. 15 ns oy | | | | 

XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain their cauſe, would have been 
much more prejudicial to the church than they were in effect, had not the 
members of that ſect been divided among themſelves, and torn into factions, 
which regarded each other with the bittereſt averſion. Of theſe, the ancient 


Funomians, Acacians, Pſathyrians, and others: but they may all be ranged 
nitive and genuine Arians, who rejecting all thoſe forms and modes of ex- 
ng to the Nicenians, taught ſimply, © That the ſon was not begotten of the 


This claſs was oppoſed by the Semi-arians, who, in their turn, were aban- 
doned by the Eunomians, or Anomæans, the diſciples of ATiuvs and Euno- 
us, of whom the latter was eminent for his knowledge and penetration. 
The Semi-arians held, that the ſon was quod, i. e. ſimilar to the father in his 
eſence, not by nature, but by a peculiar privilege ; and the leading men of this 
party were GEORGE of Laodicea, and BasILivs of Ancyra [a]. The Euno- 
mans, who were alſo called Aetians and Exucontians, and may be counted 
u the number of pure Arians, maintained, that ChRIST was t#regosgoios, or 
"inc, i. e. unlike the father as well in his eſſence, as in other reſpects [h. 
Under this general diviſion, many other ſubordinate ſects were comprehended, 
whoſe ſubtilties and refinements have been but obſcurely developed by the 
acent writers, The Arian cauſe ſuffered as much from the diſcord and 
mmoſities that reigned among theſe ſets, as from the laboured. confutations 
ad the zealous efforts of the orthodox party. E 

4 The Arian controverſy produced new ſects, occaſioned by the indiſ- 


And fuch, indeed, are too generally the unhappy effects of diſputes, in which 


of * Codex Theodefranus, tom. vi. p. 5. 10. p 30. 1463 as alſo Goporre's Annotations 

; a] wee Prup. Maxan's Difert. fur les Semi. ariens, of which the learned VouoT has given a 
dad edition in his B;b7; T EY 5 

I l See Þ in is Biblioth, Herefiolog. tom. ii. p. 119. N 

J where we f e $ Diſert. de Eunomio, in the Lectiones Antiguæ of Canis ius, tom. i. p.172. 

Ms, the confeſſion and apology of Euxouius yet extant. See alſo Jo» ALB. FaBRIC. 

þ Whethece Gre | 


| human 


mei of Nice triumphant over all oppoſition ; ſo that the public profeſſion — 


writers make mention under the names of Semi-arians, Euſebians, Attians, | 
with the utmoſt propriety into three claſſes. The firſt of theſe were the pri . 
preſſion which the moderns had invented to render their opinions leſs ſhocx- 


« father (i. e. produced out of his ſubſtance) but only created out of nothing. 


n vol. viii. p. 109-148, and the Codex Theodiſ. tom. vi. p. 1.155. 157. 


_— 
c 


Various ſects of 
Arians. 


The Apollinge 
engths to which the contending parties puſhed their reſpective opinions. van hereſy. 
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Cænr. IV. human paſſions have ſo large a part. Some, while the 


Pay L 


, W . 
— avoiding, and zealous in oppoſing, the ſentiments of rade in 


ſyſtems of doctrine of an equally dangerous and pernicious n 
in defending the Arian notions, — further this theie chief, wa — 
into errors much more extravagant than thoſe which he maintained 3 
does it generally happen in religious controverſies: the human mind a 1 
its preſent imperfection and infirmity, and its unhappy ſubjection to N. 
pire of imagination and the dictates of ſenſe, rarely follows the middle = 
in the ſearch of truth, or contemplates ſpiritual and divine things with bay 
accurateneſs and ſimplicity, that integrity. and moderation, which alone cap 
guard againſt erroneous extremes. + 
Among thoſe who fell into ſuch extremes by their inconſiderate violence in 
oppoſing the Arian ſyſtem, ApolLIx ARIs the younger, biſhop of Laodicea, 
may be juſtly placed, though otherwiſe a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, and 
one whoſe learned labours had rendered to religion the moſt important 
ſervices. He defended ſtrenuouſly the divinzty of CHRIS againſt the Arians; 
but, by indulging himſelf too freely in philoſophical diſtinctions and ſubtilties 
he was carried ſo far as to deny, in ſome meaſure, his humanity. He main- 
tained that the body, which CurisT aſſumed, was endowed with a /enſttiry, 
and not a rational foul ; and that the divine nature performed the functions of 
reaſon, and ſupplied the place of what we call the mind, the ſpiritual and 
intellectual principle in man. And from this it ſeemed to follow, as a natural 
conſequence, that the divine nature in CHRIST was blended with the human, 
and ſuffered with it the pains of crucifixion and death itſelf [c]. This great 
man was led aſtray, not only by his love of diſputing, but alſo by an immo- 
derate attachment to the Platonic doctrine, concerning the two-fold nature of 
the foul, which was too generally adopted by the divines of this age ; and 
which, undoubtedly, perverted their judgment in ſeveral reſpects, and led 
them to erroneous and extravagant deciſions on various ſubjects. 
Other errors, beſide that now mentioned, are imputed to APOLLINARIS by 
certain ancient writers; but it is not eaſy to determine how far they deſerve 
credit upon that head [4]. Be that as it will, his doctrine was received by 
great numbers in almoſt all the eaſtern provinces, though, by the different 
explications that were given of it, its votaries were ſubdivided into various 
ſets. It did not, however, maintain its ground long; but being attacked, 
at the ſame time, by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of councils and 
the writings of the learned, it ſunk, by degrees, under their united force. 


[(c) However erroneous the hypotheſis of Arol LIx ARIS may have been, the ee 
here drawn from it, are not entirely juſt; for if it is true, that the human ſoul does not, u 7 
reſpect, ſuffer death by the diſſolution of the body, the ſame muſt hold good with reſpect t0 
divine nature.] | : - l 
I [4] See Ba8nace's Hiforia Hereſis Apollinaris, publiſhed a ſecond time by you 21 * 
Bibliotheca Herefiologica, tom. i. faſcic. i. p. 1-96, and improved by ſome _ = 
portant additions. See alſo tom. i. faſcic. iii. and p. 607: of this latter work. 58 My 
were enacted againſt the followers of Arol Lina is, are extant in the Theodefian © Barus' 
P. 144. See an account of APoLLINAR1s, and his Hereſy, in the Engliſh edition 0 
Dictionary, at the article ArolLIxARIS. | SE XVIII. Mar 
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WII. Maxczrrus, biſhop of Anqra in Galatia, may be ranked in the Czar. IV. 
ane claſs with ApOLLINARIS, if we are to give credit to Eus RTus of Cæſarta ,, 
ind the reſt of his adverſaries, who repreſent his explication of the doctrine of 1 OA 
he trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian and Samoſatenian / errors. Many, 
ever, are of opinion, that EusgRIUs of Cæſarea, and the biſhop of Nicomedia, 
who bore the ſame name, repreſented with partiality the ſentiments of 
MARCELLUS, on account of the bitterneſs and vehemence which he diſcovered 
u his oppoſition to the Arians, and their protectors. But though it ſhould 3 F 
acknowledged, that, in ſome particulars, the accuſations of his enemies. | | 
arried an aſpect of partiality and reſentment; yet it is manifeſt, that they 
vere far from being entirely groundleſs. For, if the döctrine of MarceLLus 
be attentively examined, it will appear, that he conſidered the Son and the 
150 Ghoſt as two emanations from the divine nature, which, after performing 
their reſpective offices, were to return again into the ſubſtance of the father; 
nd every one will perceive, at firſt ſight, how incompatible this opinion is 
with the belief of three diſtintt perſons in the God-head. Beſides this, a particular 
acumſtance which augmented conſiderably the averſion. of many to Mar- 
cLLUS, as alſo the ſuſpicion of his erring in a capital manner, was his obſti? 
neh refuſing, towards the concluſion of his life, to condemn the tenets of his 
diſciple Pnorixus [e]. 1 ek e 

IX. Pnorixus, biſhop of Sirmium, may, with propriety, be placed at the The feat of 
kad of thoſe whom the Arian controverſy was the occaſion of ſeducing into e. 
te moſt extravagant errors. This prelate publiſhed, in the year 343, his 
qinions concerning the deity, which were equally repugnant to the Orthodox 
nd Arian fyſtems. His notions, which have been but obſcurely, and in- 
&d ſometimes inconſiſtently repreſented by the ancient writers, amount to 
is, when attentively examined: That Irsus CHRIST was born of the 
Hour Gnosr and the Virgin Max; that a certain divine emanation, or ray 
nich he called the word) deſcended upon this extraordinay man; that, 

on account of the union of the divine word with his human nature, Jesus 
us called the Sen of God, nay, God himſelf; and that the Holy Ghoft was: 
wt a diſtinct perſon, but a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the deity.” The 
enty of this bold innovator was chaſtiſed, not only by the orthodox in 
* councils of Antioch [f] and Milan, held in the years 345 and 347, and in 
8 dymium, whoſe date is uncertain, but alſo by the Arians in one of 
1 amblies held at Sirmium, in the year 351. In conſequence of all this, 
a9 10 i — from the epiſcopal dignity, and died in exile in the 


. — Mourr AVCON's Diatriba de C auſſa Marcelli in Nova Colle&ione Patrum Gracorum ,, 
10 1 alſo GER vAISE, Vie de S. Epiphane, p. 42. 
. be * dans, and not by the Orthodox as our author affirms. See LarDNER's Credi- 
x „ P13; ſee allo ATHANas, De Synod. N. vi, vii. compared with Sock Ar. 
re- | 7 
in 3 


W 


75, 4s is concluded from JzzoM e's Chronicle. 


t] Marr, 7 3 Lo 
; i Phe Lazrocue, De Photino, et ejus multiplici condemnatione. Trom. Trrroius, 


XX. After 


in App. ad librum de Herefiarchis avi Apoſtolic. 
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The hereſy 


aniſts. 


— Semi- arian doctor, who, through the influence of the Eunomians, wa 
Macedonius, by the council of Conſtantinople, in the year 360, and ſent into exile, 


The Priſcilli- 


thither, in the beginning of this century, by a certain perſon named Marx 


De Internal HisToRY of the Con cn. Parr 
XX. After him aroſe Maczpontvs, biſhop of Conſtantinople, a very RAY 
s depoſed 


formed the ſect of the Macedonians, or Pneumatomachians. In his — 


declared with the utmoſt freedom thoſe ſentiments which he had former 

either concealed, or, at leaſt, taught with much circumſpection. He col. 
ſidered the Holy Ghoſt as a divine energy diffuſed throughout the univerk, 
e and not as a perſon diſtinct from the Father and the Son [h].” This opinicn 
had many partiſans in the Aſiatic provinces; but the council aſſembled, b 


Tnxoposlus, in the year 381, at Conſtantinople (to which the ſecond rant 


among the æcumenical, or general councils is commonly attributed) put 4 
ſtop by its authority to the growing evil, and cruſhed this riſing ſe before i 


had arrived at its full maturity. An hundred and fifty biſhops, who were 


preſent at this council, gave the finiſhing touch to what the council of Na 
had left imperfect, and fixed, in a full and determinate manner, the dotrine 
of three PERSONS in one GoD, which is as yet received among the generality of 
Chriſtians. This venerable aſſembly did not ſtop here ; they branded, with | 
infamy, all the errors, and ſet a mark of execration upon all the hereſies tha 
were hitherto known ; they advanced the biſhop of Conſtantinople, on account 
of the eminence and extent of the city in which he reſided, to the firſt rank 
after the Roman pontif, and determined ſeveral other points, which they 
looked upon as eſſential to the well-being of the church in general [7]. 
XXI. The frenzy of the ancient Gnoſtics, which had been fo often 
vanquiſhed, and, in appearance, removed by the various remedies that hd 
been uſed for that purpoſe, broke out a new in Spain. It was tranſported 


of Memphis, in Egypt, whoſe converts at firſt were not very numerous. They 
increaſed, however, in proceſs of time, and counted in their number fevera 
perſons highly eminent for their learning and piety. Among others, Fas 
CILLIAN, a layman, diſtinguiſhed by his birth, fortune, and eloquence, and 
afterwards biſhop of Mila, was infected with this odious doctrine, and became 
its moſt zealous and ardent defender. Hence he was accuſed by fever 
biſhops, and, by a reſcript obtained from the emperor GRATIAN, he was 
| baniſhed with his followers from Spain [&], but was reſtored, ſome time ate 
by an edict of the ſame prince, to his country and his functions. His ſuffering 


did not end here; for he was accuſed a ſecond time, in the year 384 ['þ 


[] Socrates, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. iv. 8 Nw” 
li] SocrarTEs, Hi. Ecclefiaft. lib. v. 4 viii. p. 264. Sozoukx. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ui. 
cap. vii. p. 711 5 | 3 
Y This baniſhment was the effect of a ſentence pronounced againſt PRISCILLIAN, t, x 
of his followers, by a ſynod convened at Sarageſſa in the year 380 ; in conſequence o wich 
Idacivs and ITHacius, two cruel and perſecuting eccleſiaſtics, obtained from 8 1 
m—_— RR See SuLeic. Sever. Hiſt, Sacr, lib. ii. cap. xlvil. P. a p 
eipfick, 592, js | 5 f 4 
[(/) Upon the death of GAATIAN, who had favoured Pr1sc1LLIAN towards the 7 — 
of his reign, Irnaciuvs preſented to Maximus a petition againſt him; whereupon t 9 — 
appointed a council to be held at Bourdeaux, from which PRISsCILLI AX appealed to the p 
himfelf, Sur r. Seve, lib, ii, cap. xlix. p. 287. 5 belt 
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tefore MaxTMus, who had procured the aſſaſſination of GnATIAN, and made 
himſelf maſter of Gaul; and, by the order of that prince, was put to death, at 
Treves, with ſome of his aſſociates. The agents, however, by whoſe barbarous 
real this ſentence Was obtained, were juſtly regarded with the utmoſt abhor- 
ence by the biſhops of Gaul and Italy Im]; for Chriſtians had not yet learned, 
that giving over heretics to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, was either an act of 
piety or juſtice u]; no: [This abominable doctrine was reſerved for thoſe 
times, when religion was to become an inſtrument of deſpotiſm, or a pretext 
for the exerciſe of malevolence, vengeance, and pride] 5 

The death of PR1ISCILLIAN was leſs pernicious to the progreſs of his opinions, 
than might naturally have been expected. His doctrine not only ſurvived 
him, but was propagated through the greateſt part of Spain and Gaul. 
And, even ſo far down as the fixth century, the followers of this unhappy 
man gave much trouble to the biſhops and clergy in thoſe provinces. 
XXII. None of the ancient writers have given an accurate account of the 


rity to a ſyſtem which was before ſufficiently dark and perplexed. It appears, 
however, from authentic records, that the difference between their doctrine, 
and that of the Manicheans, was not very conſiderable. For * they denied 
« the reality of CHRIST'S birth and incarnation ; maintained, that the viſible 
& univerſe was not the production of the ſupreme deity, but of ſome dæmon, or 
malignant principle; adopted the doctrine of Sons, or emanations, from the 
divine nature; conſidered human bodies as priſons formed, by the author 


« reſurretion of the body.” Their rule of life and manners was rigid and 
vere; and the accounts which many have given of their laſciviouſneſs and 
intemperance deſerve not the leaſt credit, as they are totally deſtitute of 


upon ſome occaſions, and deceived their adverſaries by cunning ſtratagems, is 
true: but that they held/it)as a maxim, that lying and perjury were lauful, 
15a moſt notorious falſhood, without even the leaſt ſhadow of probability [o., 


(on) It may be intereſting to the reader, to hear the character of the firſt perſon that intro- 
duced civil perſecution into the Chriſtian church. He was a man abandoned to the moſt 
Corrupt indolence, and without the leaſt tincture of true piety. He was audacious, talkative, 
„ mpudent, luxurious, and a ſlave to his belly. He accuſed as heretics and as protectors of P1s- 
„ CILLIAN, all thoſe whoſe lives were conſecrated to the purſuit of piety and knowledge, or 

diſtinguiſhed by acts of mortification and abſtinence, &c.“ Such is the character which 


us of ITHac1vs biſhop of Seſuba, by whoſe means he was put to death.) 
li] See Sur r. Sever. Hiſi. Sacr. edit. Leipſ. 80, 1709. where Max rix, the truly apoſto- 
cal biſhop of Tours, ſays to Maximus, Nowum efſe et inauditum nefas ut cauſam ecclefie judex 
ell. judicaret. See alſo Dial. iii. de-wita Martini, cap. xi. p. 4959 3 
lo] See SIMON-DE URIEsõ, Diiſſert. Critica de Priſcillianiſtis, printed at Utrecht in the year 
rt? m 4% The only defect in this diſſertation is the implicit manner in which the author 
2 BrausoBRE“s Hiſtory of the Manicheans, taking every thing for granted which is 
- rmed in that work. See all Franc. GIEvESII Hiftoria Priſcillianiſtarum Chronologica, pub- 
may at Rome in the year 1750, in 8'9, We find, moreover, in the twenty - ſeventh volume of 
puſculum Scientificum of AN ELUS CaloGERa, a treatiſe intitled, Bachiarus Iluſtratus, ſeu 
Vol. I. . 6g however 
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1 1 doctrine, 


Jotrine of the Priſcillianiſts. Many, on the contrary, by their injudicious 
repreſentations of it, have highly disfigured it, and added new degrees of obſcu- 


« of evil, to enſlave celeſtial minds; condemned marriage, and diſbelieved the 


evidence and authority. That the Priſcillianiſts were guilty of difſimulation 


VLPICIUS SEVERVUS, who had an extreme averſion to the ſentiments of PRISCILLIAN, gives 
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Inferior ſets, 


Avdzus, 


— 


De Internal His rox of the Cuvrxcn. Paxr I. 
however commonly this odious doctrine has been laid to their ch 


heat of controverſy, the eye of paſſion and prejudice is too apt 2 Fark. 


principles and opinions of men with their p 

XXIII. To what we have here ſaid concerning thoſe famous ſeas which 
made a noiſe in the world, it will not be improper to add ſome account of 
thoſe of a leſs conſiderable and inferior kind. 

Aupæus, a man of remarkable virtue, being excommunicated in Sis oi 
account of the freedom and importunity with which he cenſured the corrup: 
and licentious manners of the clergy, formed an aſſembly of thoſe who were 
attached to him, and became, by his own appointment, their biſhop. Baniſhed 
into Scyth:a by the emperor, he went among the Goths, where his ſect flouriſhed 


and augmented conſiderably. The ancient writers are not agreed about the 


Meſſalians, or 
Euchites, 


time in which we are to date the origin of this ſect. With reſpect to is 
religious inſtitutions, we know that they differed in ſome points from tho 
obſerved by other Chriſtians : and particularly, that the followers of Ar. 
bus celebrated Eaſter, or the Paſchal feaſt, with the Jews, contrary to the 
expreſs decree of the council of Nice. With reſpect to their doctrine, fevers} 
errors have been imputed to them [p], and this, among others, that they 
attributed to the deity a human form. | 
XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, in this century, the ri 
of the ſect of the Meſſalians, or Euchites, whoſe doctrine and diſcipline were, 
indeed, much more ancient, and ſubſiſted, even before the birth of Caxtsr, 


in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern countries; but who do not ſeem to hare 


been formed into a religious body before the latter end of the age of which 
we now write. Theſe fanatics, who lived after the monkiſh faſhion, and 
withdrew from all commerce and ſociety with their fellow-creatures, ſeem to 
have derived their name from their habit of continual prayer. * They ima. 
<« gined, that the mind of every man was inhabited by an evi! demon, whom i: 
as impoſſible to expel by any other means, than by conſtant prayer and 
« ſinging of hymns: and that when this malignant ſpirit was caſt out, tte 


pure mind returned to God, and was again united to the divine efferce from 


e whence it had been ſeparated.” To this leading tenet they added many other 


enormous opinions, Which bear a manifeſt reſemblance of the Manichean 


doctrine, and are evidently drawn from the fame ſource from whence the 


M.anicheans derived their errors, even from the tenets of the Oriental ph!- 


loſophy [2]. In a word: the Euchites were a fort of Myſtics, who imagine. 
according to the Oriental notion, that two ſouls reſided in man, the one g/, | 
and the other evi; and who were zealous in haſtening the return of the good 


& Priſcilliana Herefi difſertatis ; but this diflertation appears rather intended to clear up de 
affair of Bachiarius, than to give a full account of the Priſcillianiſts and their doclrine. 


2 Erirnamius, Hærgſ. lax. p. 811. Aucuvsrix. De Hæreſ. cap. I. TH£0D08 7: 


. Heret. lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 67 1. Jo. Joacu. ScuroDER. Difertat. df dudcai Fab. 
liſhed in Voi r's Bibletbece Hifferie Herefeolog. tom. i. part. III. p. 578. : f 
7 Erirnauus, Hæreſ Ixxx. p. 1067. Tnoboszr. Heret. Fabal. lid. iv. cap. * 
2 672. TinoTHEUs, Prifbyer de receptiane Hereticer. publiſhed in the third __ 
OTELERIVS'S Mexumenta Ecclefiee Grace, p. 403. Jac. Torr Ai tract kat "Be 
p.110. ASSEMANI Bibdetheca Orientalis Yaticaze, tom. I. p. 128. tom. til. Part. II. Pirie 
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iat to God, by contemplation and prayer. The external air of piety and Cexr. Iv. 
Potion which accompanied this ſect, impoſed upon many: while the Greeks, — 
on the other hand, oppoſed it with vehemence in all ing ages. i 
t is proper to obſerve here, that the title of Meſſalians and Euchites had a 
very extenſive application among the Greeks and the Orientals, who gave it 
do all thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe the ſoul to God by recalling and with- 
drawing it from all terreſtrial and ſenſible objects; however theſe enthuſiaſts. 
icht differ from each other in their opinions on other ſubje&s. 
XV. Towards the concluſion of this century, two oppoſite ſects involved The Antidics- 
Fabia, and the adjacent countries, in the troubles and tumults of a new con- — 
troverſy. Theſe jarring factions went by the names of Antidico-marianites " 
and Collyridians. The former maintained, that the Virgin Max did not 
always preſerve her immaculate ſtare, but received the embraces of her huſ- 
band JoszPH after the birth of CHRIST. The latter on the contrary, who 
were ſingularly favoured by the female ſex, running into the oppoſite extreme, 
worſhiped the Bleſſed Virgin, as a goddeſs, and judged it neceſſary to appeaſe 
her anger, and ſeek her favour and protection by libations, ſacrifices and ob- 
lations of cakes (collyridæ) and ſuch like ſervices Ir]. 
Other ſects might be mentioned here, but they are too obſcure and incon- 
ſiderable to deſerve notice, 


L See Erirkax. Hers. |xxvili, Ixxix. p. 1003 and 1057. 
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The ſtate of the 
Roman empire, 


N THE e 
FIFTH CENTURY, 
e TY or os ET 


The External His Tory of the Cuvrcy, 


5 CHAPTER l. 
Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church. 


I. VN order to arrive at a true knowlege of the caufes, to which ve are to 
attribute the outward ſtate of the church, and the events which happened 
to it during this century, we muſt keep in view the civil hiſtory of this 


period of time. It is, therefore, proper to obſerve, that, in the beginning of 


this century, the Roman empire was divided into two diſtin& ſovereignties, 
of which the one comprehended the eaſtern provinces, the other, thoſe of the 
welt. ARrcapivs, the emperor of the eaſt, reigned at Conſtantinople ; and 
Honok1vs, who governed the weſtern provinces, choſe Ravenna for the place 
of his reſidence. This latter prince, remarkable only for the ſweetneſs of his 
temper, and the goodneſs of his heart, neglected the great affairs of the 
empire, and, inattentive to the weighty duties of his ſtation, held the reins 


of government with an unſteddy hand. The Goths took advantage of this 
criminal indolence; made incurſions into T7aly; laid waſte its faireſt pro- 


vinces ; and ſometimes carried their deſolations as far as Rome, which they 
ravaged and plundered in the moſt dreadful manner. Theſe calamities, 
which fell upon the weſtern part of the empire from the Gothic depredations, 


were followed by others ſtill more dreadful under the ſucceeding empero'. 


A fierce and warlike people, ifluing out of Germany, overſpred [aly, Cal, 


and Spain, the nobleſt of all the European provinces, and erected new king- 
doms in thoſe fertile countries; and Opoacesx, at laſt, at the head of the 
Heruli, having conquered AucusTUuLvs, in the year 476, gave the mo 

blow to the weſtern empire, and reduced all Itaꝶy under his dominion. | About 


- ſixteen years after this, TH ERODORIc, king of the Oſtrogoths, made war up 
theſe Barbarian invaders, at the requeſt of ZzNo, emperor of the eaſt ; con- 


x * 


quered Opoacex in ſeveral battles, and obtained, as the fruits of his wo 
| | , 
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. a kingdom for the Oftrogoths in ah, which ſubliſted under various 


uns of fortune from the year 493 to 552 [fa]. eng 
Theſe new monarchs of the weſt pretended to acknowledge the ſupremacy 
of the emperors who reſided at Conftantinople, and gave ſome faint external 
marks of a diſpoſition to reign 1n ſubordination to them; but in reality, they 
led with an abſolute independence, in their reſpective governments, and, as 


Jbobing remaining to the eaſtern emperors but a mere ſhadow of power and 
ty [B. k | | | 
1 108 conſtant wars, and the inexpreſſible calamities with which they 
were attended, were undoubtedly detrimental to- the cauſe and progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the Chriſtian em- 
perors, eſpecially thoſe who ruled in the eaſt, were active and aſſiduous in ex- 
trpating the remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions. THREOPDOsfus the younger, 
iſtinguiſhed himſelf in this pious and noble work, and many remarkable 


which enjoined either the deſtruction of the heathen temples, or the dedication 
of them to CHRIST and his ſaints; the edifts by which he abrogated the 
ſerlegious rites and ceremonies of Paganiſm ; and removed fron, all offices 


abſurdities of Polytheiſm. „55 

This ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs vigour in the weſtern empire. 
There the feaſts of Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladiators and other 
ntes that were inſtituted in honour of the Pagan deities, were celebrated with 
the utmoſt freedom and impunity ; and perſons of the higheſt rank and autho- 
rity profeſſed publicly the religion of their idolatrous anceſtors [4]. This 
lberty was, however, from time to time reduced within narrower limits, and 
al thoſe public ſports and feſtivals ; that were more peculiarly incompatible 
w» — genius and ſanctity of the Chriſtian religion, were every where 
aoliſhed [e]. h N ; LY 

Ill. The limits of the church continued to extend themſelves, and gained 
ground daily upon the idolatrous nations both in the eaſtern and weſtern 
empires, In the eaſt, the inhabitants of mount Libanus and Anlilibanus being 


| {a] See, for a fuller illuſtration of this branch of hiſtory, the learned work of De Bos, 
1 Hiftoire Critique de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 2583 as alſo Mascow's Hiftory of 
Nn #554 | 1 8 ; 
(3) Car, pu FaksNE, Differt. xxiii. ad Hiftor. Ludowici S. p. 280. MuraTor1 Antig. Lal. 
um. i. p. 578, 832.  Grannone, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 207. Jo. CocHLati Vita 


0 'ERINGSK1OLD, 


J See the Theodefian Code, tom. vi. p. 327. 
dee the Seturnalia of MacroBius, lib. i. p. 190. edit. Gronov. Scieto Mayer deli 
quay ib. i p. 56, 37. PreRRE LE Baux, H. Critique des pratiques ſuperſlienſes, tom. i. 
$425 And above all MonTravucon, Dif. de moribus tempore Theodoſa M. et Arcadii, which is 
(tou ound in Latin, in the eleventh volume of the works of St. CR YSOSTOu, and in French, 
0 — volume of the Memoires de! Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 197. 
VASTASIUS prohibited, towards the concluſion of this century, the combats with the 


» and other ſnews. Ass EM AN. Biblio h. Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 246. 
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D Oftrogat borum regis, printed in 40 in the year 1699, with the obſervations and remarks 


CEN. V. 


i | 


In 


articularly by the dominion exerciſed by TrEoporIcC in Tah, left 


The futher de- 
cline of idolatry, 


monuments of his zeal in this matter are ſtill preſerved [c]; ſuch as the laws 


and employments in the ſtate ſuch as perſevered in their attachment to the 


Nations con- 
verted to Chriſti- 
aluty, 


2 . 


2360 
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ä 


% s 


appears ſomewhat more than doubtful [f]. To theſe inſtances of the 


'The converſion 
of the German 
nations toChriſti- 

anity— 


others, was the caſe of the Goths. Others, after having erected their littk 


ſions of the Hunns. They afterwards ſided with the Arian party, to uhic 


ſavage enemies abandon their habitations ; if we may believe the writers why 


Rhine, and who paſſed from thence into Gaul, we are informed, by So- 


but he eſcaped them, and was ſeen no more. See Jonrix's Remarks, &c, vol. i 


The External Frs ronr of the Cuonen, pany 


dreadfully infeſted with wild beaſts, implored the aſſiſtance and coungl,; 
the famous Siu zo the Stylite, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to bog 
hereafter. S1MzoN” gave them for anſwer, that the only effectual methe 
of removing this calamity, was to abandon the ſuperſtitious worthip of tha 
anceſtors, and ſubſtitute the Chriſtian religion in its place. The doc; of 
this people, joined to the extremities to which they were reduced, c 
them to follow the counſels of this holy man. They embraced Chriſtian 

and, in conſequence of their converſion, they had the pleaſure of ſeeing thi 


affirm the truth of this prodigy. The ſame Stmzon, by his influence ag 
authority, introduced the Chriſtian worſhip into a certain diſtrict of th 
Arabians ; ſome allege, that this alſo was effected by a miracle, which to me 


greſs of the goſpel, we may add the converſion of a conſiderable . 
Jews in the iſle of Crate, who, finding themſelves groſly deluded by the impiou 
pretenſions of an impoſtor, called Moszs CRETENSIS [2], who gave himſch 
out for the MESsS1AH, opened their eyes upon the truth, and embraced the 
Chriſtian religion of their own accord ]. | 

IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces the Roman empire in the 
welt, were not all converted to Chriſtianity at the ſame time. Some of them 
had embraced the truth before the time of their incurſion ; and ſuch, among 


kingdoms in the empire, embraced the goſpel, that they might thus live with 
more ſecurity amidſt a people, who, in general, profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, 
It is, however, uncertain (and likely to continue fo) at what time, and by 
whoſe miniſtry, the Vandals, Sueves, and Alans were converted to Chriſt 
anity. With reſpe& to the Burgundians, who inhabited the banks of the 


CRATES [i], that they embraced the goſpel of their own accord from a notion 
that Cyz1sT, or the God of the Romans, who had been repreſented to them 
as a moſt powerful being, would defend them againſt the rapines and incur- 


alſo the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were zealouſly attached. All theſe fire 
and warlike nations judged a religion excellent, in proportion to the ſuccek 
which crowned the arms of thoſe that profeſſed it, and eſteemed, conſe⸗ 
quently, that doctrine the beſt, whoſe profeſſors had gained the greateſt num · 


2 J Ass MANN, Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. i. p. 245. Rs of the 
(g) We ſhall give the relation of Sock arts, concerning this impoſtor, in the words ; 
learned and eſtimable author of the Remarks on Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory. In the time of ow 
* posius the younger an impoſtor aroſe, called Mos xs CxxTtens1s. He pretended t0 4 
*« ſecond Moss, ſent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promiſed to divide the 
and give them a ſafe paſſage through it. They aſſembled together, with their me ne 
*« children, and followed him to a promontory. He there commanded them to caſt then 
into the ſea, Many of them obeyed and periſhed in the waters, and many were gov 
<« ſaved by fiſhermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews would have torn the impoſtor « 4 


[5] SocraTEs, Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. p. 383. 
li] Idem, Hi,. Eccleſiaft, lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 371. her 
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of ncdories. When therefore they faw the Romans pe 
„e den more extenſive than that of any other peop 


an em Ceny.V. 


Fee founded the kingdom of the Franks in Gaul, after having made 
nel maſter of a great part of that country, and meditated with a ſingular 
agemels and avidity the conqueſt of the whole. His converſion to the 
ciſtan religion, is dated from the battle he fought with the Alemans in the 
year 496, at a village called 7 olbiacum [I]; in which, when the Franks began 
v give ground, and their affairs ſeemed deſperate, he implored the aſſiſtance 
of CaxisST (whom his queen CLoTH1iLDIs, daughter of the king of the 
ans, had often repreſented to him, in vain, as the of the true God) 
nd ſolemnly engaged himſelf, by a vow, to worſhip hifneas his God, if he 
[rdered him victorious over his enemies. Victory decided? in favour: of 
de Franks; and CLov1s, faithful to his engagement, received baptiſm at 
Brim [m], towards the concluſion of that ſame year, after having = in- 
trufted by REMI1O Ius, biſhop of that city, in the doctrines of the goſpel [u]. 
The example of the king had ſuch a powerful effect upon the minds of his 
übers, that three thouſand of them immediately followed it, and were bap- 
ized with him. Many are of opinion, that the deſire of extending his domi- 
tions was that which contributed principally to render CLovis faithful to his 
agagement ; though ſome influence may alſo be allowed to the zeal and ex- 
tortations of his queen CLOTH1L DIS: Be that as it will, nothing is more cer- 
tin than that his profeſſion of Chriſtianity was, in effect, of great uſe to him, 
both in confirming and enlarging his empire. 5 1 
The miracles, which are faid to had been wrought at the baptiſm of 
Clons, are utterly unworthy of the ſmalleſt degree of credit. Among others 
te principal prodigy, that of the phial full of oil faid to be brought from 
even by a milk-white dove, during the ceremony of baptiſm, is either a 


lion, or rather, perhaps, an impoſture ; a pretended miracle contrived by 

rice and fraud [o]. Pious frauds of this nature were very commonly 

» lil Beides the name of Crovis, this prince was alſo called CLopov.zvs, HLupovicus, | 5 
lorieys, and Lupiciy, . | : : : 


1) Tobjacum is thought to be the preſent Zuhick, which is about twelve miles from Col:gr.] 
See GxeGoRY of Tours, Hifforia Francorum, lib. ii. cap. xxx, xxxi. Henry Count 


hun Hiftoria Imperii Nomano-Germanici, tom. i. p. 588. Ds Bos's Hifloire Critique de la 

Ang chi Fr angoiſe, tom 11. p- 340. 1 1 5 5 : | 

ot The Epitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks tells us, that Rew1c1vs having preached to 

tens, and thoſe who had been baptized with him, a ſermon on the paſſion of our Saviour; 

a bug, in hearing him, could not forbear crying out, If I had been there with my Franks, 

Uat ſhould not have happened.”] - | _ 

0 The truth of this miracle has been denied by the learned Joun Jamzs CnirI ET, in his 

3 2 Rhemenfi, printed in folio, at Antwerp, in the year 1651 ; and it has been af- 

N Vun ror, in the Menuires de Þ Academie des Inſeriptiones et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. 

= After a mature conſideration of what has been alleged on both ſides of the queſtion, I 
rcely venture to deny the fact: I am therefore of opinion, that, in order to confirm and 


practiſed 


4 
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Of the Iriſh. 


long attributed to the kings of France [p]. For if we except this pri 


great numbers of them over to the Chriſtian religion; he founded, in the 


miracle. This omiſſion, in a writer whom the Roman catholics themſelves conſider as an orer- 
credulous hiſtorian, amounts to a proof, that, in his time, this fable was not yet invented. 
le] See Ga. Dax iEL et DE Canes, Diſſert. de titulo Regis Chiriſtianiſſimi, Foarnal d 


tom. xx. p. 466 


been evidently proved, and among others by Bol LAND, that theſe fragments are of no eule 


Fb External HisTory of the Cnvxcyx, 


Cent, V. practiſed in Gaul and in Spain at this time, in order to captivate, with m 
— facility, the minds of a rude and barbarous people, who were ſcarcely ſuſcep 
ble of a rational conviction. gu 


* 


The converſion of CLovis is looked upon by the learned as the ori 
the titles of Moſt Chriſtian king, and eldeſt jon of the church, which have 9 
the kings of thoſe barbarous nations, who {ized upon the Roman Non 
were either yet involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm, or infected with le 
Arian hereſy. 4 3 

VI. CELESTINE, the Roman pontif, ſent. PaLLapivs into Treland to pn. 
pagate the Chriſtian religion among the rude inhabitants of that iſland, This 
firſt miſſion [q] was not attended with much fruits; nor did the fuccek a 
PALLapIus bear any proportion to his laborious and pious endeavoyr, 


py 


After his death, the ſame pontif employed, in this miſſion, Svecarary x. 
native of Scotland, whoſe name he changed into that of Par RIek, and who 


arrived among the Triſh in the year 432. The ſucceſs of his miniſtry, and the 
number and importance of his pious exploits, ſtand upon record as un- 
doubted proofs not only of his reſolution and patience, but alſo of his dexte. 
rity and addreſs. Having attacked, with much more ſucceſs than his prede 
ceſſor, the errors and ſuperſtitions of that uncivilized people, and brought 


year 472, the archbiſhopric of Armagh[r], which has ever ſince remained the 
metropolitan ſee of the Iriſh nation. Hence this famous miſſionary, though 
not the firſt who brought among that people the light of the goſpel, has yer 
been juſtly intitled, The apoſtle of the Iriſh, and the father cf the Hibernian 


fix the wavering faith of this Barbarian prince, Remicius had prepared his meaſures befor 
hand, and trained a pigeon by vaſt application and dexterity in ſuch à manner, that, during the 
baptiſm of CLovis, it deſcended from the roof of the church with a phial of oil. Among tie 
records of this century, we find accounts of many ſuch miracles, {'There is one circumſtatce 


which obliges me to differ from Dr. Mosnz1m upon this point, and to look upon the ſtory at 
the famous phial, rather as a mere fiction, than as a pious fraud or pretended miracle brought 


about by artifice; and that circumſtance is, that G ge cory of Tours, from whom we have a fal 
account of the converſion and baptiſm of CLovis, and who, from his proximity to this tine 
may almoſt be called a contemporary writer, has not made the leaſt mention of this famou 


Scawans, for the year 1720, p. 243. 404. 448. 336. Memoires de I Academic des Inſcription, 


[() From the fragments of the lives of ſome Iriſh biſhops. who are ſaid to have converted 
many of their countrymen in the fourth century, archbiſhop Usxex concludes, that Fa 
DIUsS was not the firſt biſhop of Ireland. (See his Antiguities of the Britiſh Church.) But it da 


date than the twelfth century, and are, beſides, the moſt of them fabulous. Dr. Mosnk iu; 
opinion is further confirmed by the authority of POS ER, which is deciſive in this matter. ; 
[7} See the 44g Sander. tom. ii. Martii, p. 517. tom. iii. Februar. p. 131. 179: 22 
WakaEI Hibernid Sacra, printeò in folio at Dublin, 1717. This latter publiſned at 3 
1656, in 81e, the Works of St. PaTRICK. The ſynods, that were held by this eminent M! oa 
are to be found in WIUEKINSs's Concilia Magnæ Brit. et Hiberniæ, tom. i. p. 2. With 10 It Ls 
to the famous cave, which is called the Purgatory of St. PATRICK, the reader may 2 885 


BRuN, Hiftoire Critique des — Superſiitieuſes, tom. ir. p. 34. church; 
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church; and is ſtill generally acknowledged and revered in that honourable CEN. v. 
1 The cauſes and circumſtances by which theſe different nations were The cauſes of 
ancaged to abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, and to embrace the "gg e 
elgon of JESUS, may be eaſily deduced from the facts we have related in the 
ſtory of their converſion. It would, indeed, be an iaſtance of the blindeſt 5 
1nd moſt perverſe partiality not to acknowledge, that the labours and zeal of — 
eat and eminent men contributed to this happy purpoſe, and were the means 5 
by which the darkneſs of many was turned into light. But, on the other 
hund, they muſt be very inattentive and ſuperficial obſervers of things, who do 
not. perceive that the fear of puniſhment, the proſpect of honours and advan- 
uges, and the deſire of obtaining ſuccour againſt their enemies from the 
countenance of the Chriſtians, or the miraculous influences of their religion, 
were the prevailing motives that induced the greateſt part to renounce the 


* 
— 


* 


Croice of their impotent gods. ta TOE 

How far theſe converſions were due to real miracles attending the miniſtry 
of theſe early preachers, 1s a matter extremely difficult to be determined. 
For though I am perſuaded that thoſe pious men, who, in the midſt of many 
langers, and in the face of obſtacles ſeemingly invincible, endeavoured to ſpred 
the light of Chriſtianity through the barbarous nations, were ſometimes ac- 
companied with the more peculiar preſence and ſuccours of the moſt high [5]; 
jet | am equally convinced, that the greateſt part of the prodigies, recorded in 
the hiſtories of this age, are liable to the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of falſhood or 
mpoſture. The ſimplicity and ignorance of the generality in thoſe times 
furniſhed the moſt favourable occaſion fer the exerciſe of fraud; and the 
impudence of impoſtors in contriving falſe miracles, was artfully proportioned 
to the credulity of the vulgar [7], while the ſagacious and the wiſe, who 
perceived theſe cheats, were obliged to ſilence by the dangers that threatned 
ther lives and fortunes, did they diſcover the artifice [4]. Thus does it 
generally happen in human life, that when the diſcovery and profeſſion of the 
truth is attended with danger, the prudent are /ſent, the multitude believe, and 
mpoſtors triumph. 


l There is a remarkable paſſage, relating to the miracles of this century, in EN EAS 
dakvs's Dialogue concerning the „A of the Soul, &c. intitled, Theophraſtus, p. 98. 8, 

b1, edit. Barthii. See the controverſy concerning the time when miracles ceaſed in the church, 

Uat was carried on ſome years ago, on occaſion of Dr. MippLeToN's Free Inquiry, &c. 

0 This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictine monks, Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, 

an fl. p. 33. and happily expreſſed by Livy, H.. lib. xxiv. cap. x. $6. Prodigia multa 

aulit ſunt, gue quo magis credebant fimplices et religioſi homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. 


le (z] SvLPITIUS SEVERUS, Dial. i. p. 438. E). i. p.457. Dial. iii. cap. ii. p. 487. 
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_ Paryh 
CHAP. II. | 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church duri mm (4 
Century. | 0 ticu 


Sn. V. I. I T has been already obſerved, that the Goths, the Heruli, the Fran cu 
K. the Huns, and the Vandals, with other fierce and warlike en, 
fuffer in the Ro. for the moſt part ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, had invaded the Roman em 2 
man empire. and rent it aſunder in the moſt deplorable manner. Amidit theſe celan 

the Chriſtians were grievous, nay, we may venture to ſay, the in 17 
ſufferers. It is true, theſe ſavage: nations were much more intent upon the 
acquiſition of wealth and dominion, than upon the propagation or ſupport o de 
the Pagan ſuperſtitions ; nor did their cruelty and oppoſition to the Chriſtine 
ariſe from any religious principle, or from an enthuſiaſtic deſire to ruin e lin 
| cauſe of Chriſtianity 3-it was merely by the inſtigation of the Pagans, wy 
remained yet in the empire, that they were excited to treat with ſuch (ever iſ! 
and violence the followers of CHRIS H . The painful conſideration of Haan 
abrogated rites, and the hopes of recovering their former aha + pe privileos NO: 
t 


by the means of their new maſters, induced the worſhipers of the gods to {i not 
with avidity every opportunity of inſpiring them with the moſt bitter aver r 


to the Chriſtians. Their endeavours, however, were without the deſired ech cbt 
and their expectations were entirely diſappointed. The greateſt part of the" 
barbarians embraced Chriſtianity ; though it be alſo true, that in the begin 
ning of their uſurpations, the profeſſors of that religion ſuffered heavily undo 
the rigour of their government. | m9 
The attempts of II. To deſtroy the credit of the goſpel, and to excite the hatred of 11a" 
— thePagansto%*= multitude againſt the Chriſtians, the Pagans took occaſion, from the cl 
te * mities and tumults which diſtracted the empire, to renew the obſolete complain 
of their anceſtors againſt Chriſtianity, as the ſource of theſe complicated woes 
They alleged, that before the coming of Car 1sT, the world was bleſſed vi 
peace and proſperity ; but that fince the progreſs of his religion every wier 
the gods, filled with indignation to ſee their worſhip neglected and their alt 
abandoned, had viſited the earth with thoſe plagues and deſolations, vn" 
increaſed every day. This feeble objection was entirely removed by Avcr: 
TIN, in his book Concerning the city of Gd; a work extremely rich and any 
in point of matter, and filled with the moſt profound and diverſified ervdito 
It alſo drew a complete confutation from the learned pen of Ox os iu vil 
in a hiſtory written expreſly for that purpoſe, ſhewed, with the utmoſt eviden 
that not only the ſame calamities now complained of, but alſo plagues d 
much more dreadful kind had afflicted mankind before the Chriſtian relight 
appeared in the world. 1 | 
| The calamities of the times produced ſtill more pernicious effects up 
religious ſentiments of the Gauls. They introduced among that people b 
moſt deſperate notions, and led many of them to reject the belief of a ff 


intending providence, and. to exclude the deity from'the gover — oy 
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4 Againſt theſe frenetic infidels, SALVIAN wrote his book Concerning Cxnr.V. 
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kriſtians 3 It 1 | 
Po account of that matter, 


In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths and Vandals, whoſe 
cruel and ſacrilegious ſoldiery reſpected neither the majeſty of religion, nor the 
his of humanity, committed acts of barbarity and violence againſt a multi- 
rude of Chriſtians. 8 i To 
In Britain, a long ſeries of tumults and diviſions involved the Chriſtians in 


any troubles. When the affairs of the Romans declined in that country, 
he Britons were tormented by the Picts and Scots, nations remarkable for 
heir violence and ferocity. Hence, after many ſufferings and difaſters, they 
choſe, in the year 445, VORTIGERN for their king. This prince, finding 
tnſelf too weak to make head againſt the enemies of his country, called the 
Anglo-Saxons from Germany to his aid in the year 449. The confequences 


came as auxiliaries into Britain, oppreſſed it with calamities more grievous 
than thoſe which it had ſuffered from its enemies. For the Saxons aimed at 
nothing lefs than to ſubdue the ancient inhabitants of the country, and to 
reduce the whole iſland under their dominion. Hence a moſt bloody and 
Jobſtinate war aroſe between the Britons and Saxons, which, after having been 
carried on, during the ſpace of an hundred and thirty years, with various ſucceſs, 
ended in the defeat of the Britons, who were forced to yield to the Anglo- 
Gxons, and to ſeek a retreat in Batavia and Cambria. During theſe com- 
motions, the ſtate of the Britih church was deplorable beyond expreſſion ; 
it was almoſt totally overwhelmed and extinguiſhed by the Anglo-Saxons, 


Chriſtians to the moſt cruel deaths [w]. | 
IV. In Perſia, the Chriſtians ſuffered grievouſly by the imprudent zeal of 
A3das, biſhop of Suza, who pulled down the pyreum, which was a temple 
dedicated to fire. For when this obſtinate prelate was ordered by the king 
(InEceRDEs) to rebuild that temple, he refuſed to comply; for which he 
Fas put to death in the year 414, and the churches of the Chriſtians were 
kvelled to the ground. This perſecution was not, however, of long duration, 

but ſeems to have been extinguiſhed ſoon after its commencement. 
VARARENES, the ſon of the monarch already mentioned, treated the 
Ciniſtians in a manner yet more barbarous and inhuman in the year 421, to 
which he was led partly by the inſtigation of the Magi, and partly by his keen 
verſion to the Romans, with whom he was at war. For as often as the 
berlans and the Romans were at variance, ſo often did the Chriſtians, who 
welt in Pera, feel new and redoubled effects of their monarch's wrath; and 
from a prevailing notion, not perhaps entirely groundleſs, that they 


„. Rarity TroxR as, Hiſtoire & Angleterre, tom. i. Iivr. ii. p. 91. 


TT 2 favoured 


Ill. Hitherto we have given only a general view of the ſu fferings of the The perſecutiom 
it is however proper, that we enter into a more diſtinct and par- they ſuffored. 


of this meaſure were pernicious, and it ſoon appeared that this people, who 


pho adhered to the worſhip of the gods, and put an immenſe number of 


ſv} See, beſides Bev and GiLDa, Jac. UssER. Antiquitat. Eccleſie Britamice, cap. xii. 
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In Perſiaæ. 
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Pazr I. 


favoured the Romans, and rendered real ſervices to their republic 0 1 
this perſecution, a prodigious number of Chriſtians periſhed in Fe n 


exquiſite tortures, and by various kinds of puniſhments [y]. But they ng 
at length, delivered from theſe cruel oppreſſions by the peace that was a 


in the year 427, between VARARANES and the Roman empire [z]. 
It was not-from the Pagans only, that the Chriſtians were expoſed t 
ſuffering and perſecution; they were, moreover, harraſſed and oppreſſed K. 
variety of ways by the Jews, who lived in great opulence, and enjoyed a his; 
degree of favour and credit in ſeveral parts of the eaſt [a]. Among thei 
none treated them with greater rigour and arrogance than Gama, the 
patriarch of that nation, a man of the greateſt power and influence, why: 
authority and violence were, on that account, reſtrained in the year 41, by an 
expreſs and particular edict of Thoposlus the younger [CJ]. 
V. It does not appear from any records of hiſtory now remaining, that any 
writings againſt Car1sT and his followers were publiſhed in this century, unles 
we conſider as ſuch the hiſtories of OLyMeioporvs|[c] and Zosluus, of 
whom the latter loſes no. opportunity. of reviling the Chriſtians, and. loadins 
them with the moſt unjuſt and bitter reproaches. But. though the number ot 
books written againſt Chriſtianity was ſo ſmall, yet we are not to ſuppoſe that 
its adverſaries had laid aſide the ſpirit of oppoſition. The ſchools of the phi.. 
loſophers and rhetoricians were yet open in Greece, Syria, and Egypt; and there 
is no doubt but that theſe ſubtle teachers laboured afſiduouſly to corrupt the 
minds of the youth, and to inſtill into them, ar leaſt, ſome of the principles of 
the ancient ſuperſtition [4]. The hiſtory of theſe times, and the writings of 
ſeveral Chriſtians. who lived in this century, exhibit. evident proofs of theſe 
clandeſtine methods. of oppoſing the progreſs of the goſpel. | 


[x] Trxeoporer, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xxxix. p. 245. BavyLE's Dictionam, at the article 
AD AS. BARBEYRAC, De la morale des Peres, p. 320. wt | 
[y] Jos. Siu. As8EMani Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. p. 182. 248. 
{z] Soc RATES, Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xx. p. 358. f | | 
[2] SocraTEs, Hit. Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. xii. p. 349. cap. xvi. p. 353. Codex Tdi. 
tom. vi. p. 265. Cay | | 
{b] Codex Theodoſ. tom. vi. p. 262. 
c] ProTivs, Bibliotb. Cod. Ixxx. p. 178. 2 
d) ZACHARIAS MITYLEN, De ofificio Dei, p. 165. 200. edit. Barth. 
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PA R T II. 


The INTERNAL HISTORY of the CuURCGH. 


CHAPTER. I. 
Concerning the flate of learning and philoſophy. 


HOUGH, in this century, the illiterate and ignorant were ad- CEN r. V. 
vanced to eminent and important ſtations, both eccleſiaſtical and - oy 
civil, yet we muſt not conclude from thence, that the ſciences 1s, eng 
were held in univerſal contempt. The value of learning, and the excellence the Caridians. 
of the finer arts, were yet generally acknowledged among the thinking part of 
mankind. Hence public ichools were erected in almoſt all the great cities, $4 
ſuch as Conſtantinople, Rome, Marſeille, Edeſſa, Niſibis, Carthage, Lyons, and 8 #3 
Jreves; and public inſtructors of capacity and genius were ſet apart for the 3 
| education of the youth, and maintained at the expence of the emperors. 
Several biſhops and mohks contributed alſo to the advancement of knowledge, 
by imparting to others their ſmall ſtock. of learning and ſcience. But the 
infelicity of the times, the incurſions of the barbarous nations, and the ſcarcity 
of great geniuſes, rendered. the fruits of theſe excellent eſtabliſhments 
: than their generous founders and promoters expected. 
II. In the weſtern provinces, and eſpecially in Gaul, there were, indeed, 
ſme men eminently diſtinguiſhed by their learning and talents, and ever 
way proper to ſerve as models to the lower orders in the republic of letters. 
Of this we have abundant proof from the writings of MacroBivs, SaLVIAN, 
VixcenTivs biſhop of Liris, ENnnopius, Siponius APOLLINARIS, CLAU- 
Dax, MaMERTUS, DRACONT1USs, and others, who, though in ſome reſpects 
inferior to the more celebrated authors of antiquity, are yet far from being 
leſtitute of elegance, and diſcover in their productions a moſt laborious appli- | 
cation to literary reſearches of various kinds. But the barbarous nations, 
vhich either ſpred deſolation, or formed ſettlements in the Roman territories, 
oked the growth of thoſe genial ſeeds, which the hand of ſcience had ſowed | 
n more auſpicious times. Theſe ſavage invaders, poſſeſſed of no other ambition. 
(an that of conqueſt, and looking upon military courage as.the only ſource of 
ae virtue and ſolid glory, beheld of conſequence the arts and ſciences with. 
the utmoſt contempt. Whetever, therefore, they extended their conqueſts, 
guorance and darkneſs followed their ſteps, and the culture of the ſciences. 


5 1 to the prieſts and monks alone. And, even among theſe, learn- 
5 degenerated from its primitive luſtre, and put on the moſt unſeemly and 


| antaftic form. Amidſt the ſeduction of corrupt examples, the alarms of 

n danger, and the horrors and devaſtations of war, the Sacerdotal and. 

bey x orders loſt, gradually, all taſte for ſolid ſcience, in the place of which 
ubſtituted a lifeleſs ſpectre, an enormous phantom of barbarous erudi- 


4 | tion. 
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Czxr, V. tion. They, indeed, kept public ſchools, and inſtructed the youth in nh 

- they called, the Seven liberal arts; but theſe, as we learn from Avon 
account of them, conſiſted only of a certain number of dry, ſubtile, and uſ x 
leſs precepts; and were, conſequently, more adapted to load and perplex th 
memory, than to improve and ſtrengthen the judgment. So that, toward 
the concluſion of this century, the ſciences were almoſt totally extinguiſhe ; 
at leaſt, what remained of them was no more than a ſhadowy form, Without 
either ſolidity or conſiſtence. 


Ke NN III. The few that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſohy in this age, 
jo had not, as yet, embraced the doctrine or method of ARISTOTLE. The 
looked upon the ſyſtem of this eminent philoſopher, as a labyrinth Wl 
with thorns and thiſtles [e]; and yet had they been able to read and under. 
ſtand his works, it is probable, that many of them would have become his 
followers. The doctrine of PLaTo had a more eſtabliſhed reputation, which 
it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages, and was conſidered not only as leſs ſubtile and 
difficult than that of the Stagirite, but alſo as more conformable to the ge. 
nius and ſpirit, of the. Chriſtian religion. Beſides, the moſt valuable of 
PLaTo's works were tranſlated into Latin by VIcrORINVs, and were thus 
adapted to general uſe F]. And Siponius APOLLINARIS [g] informs us, 
that all thoſe, among the Latins, who had any inclinarion to the ſtudy of 
truth, fell into the Platonic notions, and followed that ſage as their philoſo- 

phical guide, : * . 
In the eaſt, IV. The fate of learning was 'leſs deplorable among the Greeks and 
Orientals, than in the weſtern provinces ; and not only the ſeveral branches 
of polite literature, but alſo the more ſolid and profound ſciences were cult. 
vated by them with tolerable ſucceſs, Hence we find among them more 
| writers of genius and learning, than in other countries. Thoſe, who inclined 
to the ſtudy of law, reſorted generally to Berytus, famous for its learned 
academy [Y], or to Alexangria [i], which latter city was frequented by the 
ſtudents of phyſic and chemiſtry. The profeſſors of eloquence, poetry, pli- 
loſophy, and the other liberal arts taught the youth in public ſchools, which 
were erected in almoſt every city. Thoſe, however, of Aexandria, Conſtantin: 
ple, and Edeſſa, were looked upon as ſuperior to all others both in point of 

erudition and method [A]. SLES Ges 5 
Modern Plato- V. The doctrine and ſect of the Modern Platonics retained as yet, among 
cs. the Syrians and Alexandrians, a conſiderable part of their ancient ſplendor, 
OLYMIODORUSs, HERO III, and other philoſophers of the firſt rank, added 2 
luſtre to the Alexandrian ſchool. That of Athens. was rendered famous by 
the talents and erudition of TwuzopuRasTVvs, PLUTARCH, and his ſucceſſor 


le] The paſſages of different writers, that prove 615 is here advanced, are colledel bf 


— 


LAuxolus, in his book, De varia Ariſtotelis fortuna ſin Academia Pariſienſi. | 
[V] See Avevsrini Confefffonum lib. i. cap. ii. F 1. p. 105, 106. tom. i. Opp- 
Ig] See his Epiſtles, book iv. ep, iii. xi. book ix. ep. ix. 


[] See HAS I Libr, de Academia Jureconſultorum Berytenſi; as alſo M1T YLENAT® 1 
opiſicio Dei, p. 164. — . 
[ ZAch. MiTYLEnzvus, De opificio Dei, p. 179. 
bl ANEAS GAZ us in Theaphraſto, p. 6, 7. 10, &C. 
| I Marinus, vita Procli, cap. ix. p- 19. edit. Fabricii. SRI. 
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Syntax. Theſe were the inſtructors of the renowned PRocLus, who far Cexr.V. 
| {arpaſſed all the Platonic philoſophers of this century, and acquired ſuch a — 55 
high degree of the public eſteem, as enabled him to give new life to the 
Joctrine of PLATO, and to reſtore it to its former credit in Greece [m]. 
| MaRINUS of Neapolis, AMMonius the ſon of HERMIAS, Is1porvs, and 
| Danascivs, the diſciples of PRocLvs, followed, with an ardent emulation, 
| the traces of their maſter, and formed ſucceſſors that reſembled them in all 
reſpects. But the imperial laws, and the daily progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion, gradually diminiſhed” the luſtre and authority of theſe philoſo- 
| phers [a]. And as there were many of the Chriſtian doctors who adopted 
| the Platonic ſyſtem, and were ſufficiently qualified to explain it to the youth, 
his hindered, naturally, the ſchools of theſe heathen ſages from being ſo much 
frequented as they had formerly been. 5 
VI. The credit of the Platonic philoſophy, and the preference that was The philoſophy 
| cven to it, as more excellent in itſelf, and leſs repugnant to the genius of the int et 
| goſpel than other ſyſtems, did not prevent the doctrine of ARISTOTLE from 
coming to light after a long ſtruggle, and forcing its way into the Chriſtian 
church. The Platonics themſelves interpreted, in their ſchools, ſome of the 
writings of ARISTOTLE, particularly his Dialectics, and recommended that 
work to ſuch of the youth as had a taſte for logical diſcuſſions, and were fond 
of diſputing. . In this, the Chriſtian doctors imitated the manner of the 
heathen ſchools, and this was the firſt ſtep to that univerſal dominion, which 
the Stagirite afterward obtained in the republic of letters. A ſecond, and a 
| yet larger ſtride which the Ariſtotelian philoſophy made towards this univer- 
al empire, was, during the controverſies which Ox lex had occaſioned, and 
the Arian, Eutychian, Neſtorian, and Pelagian diſſenſions, which, in this 
| century, were ſo fruitful of calamities to the Chriſtian church. Ox1GEN, as 
is well known, was zealouſly attached to the Platonic ſyſtem. When therefore 
| he was publicly condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of his errors, and 
to prevent their being counted among the number of his followers, adopted 
| cpenly the philoſophy of Ar1sTOTLE, which was entirely different from that 
of Oxtcen. The Neſtorian, Arian, and Eutychian controverſies were ma- 
naged, or rather drawn out, on both ſides, by a perpetual recourſe to ſubtle 
diſtinctions, and captious ſophiſms. And no philoſophy was fo proper to 
| furniſh ſuch weapons, as that of An Is TOT LE; for that of PLaTo was far 
from being adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts. Beſides, the 
| Pelagian doctrine bore a ſtriking reſemblance of the Platonic opinions con- 
cerning God and the human ſoul ; and this was an additional reaſon which 


engaged many to deſert the Platoniſts, and to aſſume, at leaſt, the name of 
Peripatetics, | | 
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I] The life of Pxo cl us, written by Mazinus, was publiſhed in 40 at Hamburg, in the 


ans 1700, by Jonx ALBERT FaBRIcibs, and was enriched, by this famous editor, with a 
breat number of learned obſervations. | 


[a] See Angas Gaz Aus in Thephraſts, p. 6, 7, 8. 13. edit. Barthil, | 
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Concerning the doftors and miniſters of the Chriflian church, ang it 2 


The external 


ferm of church- Oularly thoſe of the firſt order, was ſometimes augmented, and {om 


government 
ſomewhat 
changed. 


vaſt augmentation of honours and rank that was at this time accumulated 


The ambition | 


of Juvenal, | 


| diminiſhed, according as the times and the occaſions offered; and in all the 
Changes the intrigues of the court and the political ſtate of the empire had 


alſo by a ſolemn act the biſhop of Conſtantinople in the ſpiritual government of 


| ſequence then of the decrees of this famous council, the biſhop of Conſtantin! 
began to contend obſtinately for the ſupremacy with the Roman pontif, and 


We Internal A18TORY of the CHURCH. Pays Il 
HA. H. 
* government. 


I. 8 EVE RAL. cauſes contributed to bring about a change in the a 


* ys pany 55 1 
form of eccleſiaſtical government. The power of the biſhops, pani. 


etimez 


much more influence, than the rules of equity and wiſdom. 
Theſe alterations were, indeed, matters of ſmall moment. But an affair af 
much greater conſequence drew now the general attention, and this was the 


upon the biſhops of Conſtantinople, in oppoſition to the moſt vigorous effort 
of the Roman pontif. In the preceding century, the council of Con//anting} 
had, on account of the dignity and privileges of that imperial city, conferred 
upon its biſhops a place among the firſt rulers of the Chriſtian church, 
This new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, they- extended their views of 
authority and dominion ; and encouraged, no doubt, by the conſent of the 
emperor, reduced the provinces of Aſia, Thrace, and Pontus under their 
ghoſtly juriſdiction. In this century, they graſped at ſtill further acceſſions 
of power; ſo that not only the whole eaſtern part of Ihricum was added to 
their former acquiſitions, but they were alſo exalted to. the higheſt ſummit of 
eccleſiaſtical authority. For by the xxv111** Canon, of the council held at 
Chalcedon in the year 451, it was reſolved, that the ſame rights and honours, 
which. had been conferred upon the biſhop of Rome, were due to the biſhopot 
Conſtantinople, on account of the equal dignity and luſtre of the two cities, in 
which theſe prelates exerciſed their authority. The ſame council confirmed 


thoſe provinces over which he had ambitiouſly uſurped the juriſdiction, Lo 
the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, oppoſed, with vehemence, the paſling of thek 
decrees, and his oppoſition was ſeconded by that of ſeveral other prelates. 
But their efforts were vain, as the emperors threw in their weight into the 
balance, and thus ſupported the deciſions of the Grecian biſhops [o]. In con- 


to cruſh the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, ſo as to make them feel tie 
oppreſlive effects of his pretended ſuperiority. And none diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
more by his ambition and arrogance in this matter, than AcAac1vs, one of the 
biſhops of that imperial city [p]. Sn Te 

II. It was much about this time that JuvzxAL, biſhop of Jeruſalm, d 
rather of Alia, attempted to withdraw himſelf and his church from = 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Cæſarea, and aſpired after. a place among the f 

o] Le Quien, Oriens Chriſt. tom. i. p. 36. Ez 
[p] See BaryLe's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article Acacivs. 
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prelate? 
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-elates of the Chriſtian world. The high degree of veneration and eſteem, 
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in which the church of Jeruſalem was held among all other Chriſtian ſocieties © : 


(on account of its rank among the apoſtolical churches, and its title to the 
| appellation of mother-church, as having ſucceeded the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly 
founded by the apoſtles) was extremely favourable to the ambition of Juvz- 


val, and rendered his project much more practicable, than it would other- 


wiſe have been. Encouraged by this, and animated by the favour and pro- 


| tection of TAEODOs ius the younger, the aſpiring prelate not only aſſumed the 


dignity of Patriarch of all Paleſtine [q], a rank that rendered him ſupreme and 


independent of all ſpiritual authority, but alſo invaded the rights of the 
biſhop of Antioch, and uſurped his juriſdiction over the provinces of Phenicia 
and Arabia. Hence there aroſe a warm conteſt between Jovvenar and 


| Max1mus biſhop of Antioch, which the council of Chalcedon decided by reſtoring 


to the latter the provinces of Phœnicia and Arabia; and confirming the former 
in ſpiritual poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine [r], and in the high rank which he had 
| affumed in the church [J. By this means, there were created, in this cen- 
tury, five ſuperior rulers of the church, who were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
by the title of Patriarchs [r]. The Oriental hiſtorians mention a ſixth, viz. 
| the biſhop of Seleucia and Cięſiphon, to whom, according to their account, 
| the biſhop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his juriſdiction [#]. But 
this addition to the number of the patriarchs 1s unworthy of credit, as the only 
proof of it is drawn from the Arabic /aws of the council of Nice, which are 
notoriouſly deſtitute of all authority, * rg 
III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by conſiderable and extenſive rights 
and privileges, that were annexed to their high ſtation. They alone con- 
ſecrated the biſhops, who lived in the provinces that belonged to their juriſ- 
diction. They afſembled yearly in council, the clergy of their reſpective 
diſtricts, in order to regulate the affairs of the church. The cognizance of 
| all important cauſes, and the determination of the more weighty controverſies, 


| vere referred to the patriarch of the province where they aroſe. They alſo 


pronounced a deciſive judgment in thoſe cafes, where accuſations were brought 
againſt biſhops, And, laſtly, they appointed vicars [ww], or deputies, cloathed 


0 By Au Paleſtine, the reader is deſired to underſtand, three diſtin& provinces, of which 
each bore the name of Palſtine, and accordingly the original is thus expreſſed, Trium Palzftina- 
| rum Epiſcopum ſeu Patriarcham. After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the face of Paleſtine was 


amoſt totally changed; and it was ſo parcelled out and waſted by a ſucceſſion of wars and 


The rights and 
privileges of the 
patriarchs. | 


invaſions, that it preſerved ſcarcely any trace of its former condition. Under the Chriſtian 


emperors there were Three Pallſtines formed out of the ancient country of that name, each of 
Which was an epiſcopal ſee. And it was of theſe three dioceſes that JſuvExnaL uſurped and 


maintained the juriſdiction. See, for a further account of the Three Pat-flines, Spannumiu 


brgraphia Sacra, Opp. tom. 1. p. 79.] | 


; * alſo, for an account of the Three Palzſtines, CaroL1 à S. P AULO Geogras bia Sara” 


bel See Mien. Ls Qurzn, Oriem Chriflianus, tom. iii. p. 110. 1 
u] See the authors Who have written concerning the Patriarchs, which are mentioned and 
*ommended by the learned Fa BRIC Ius, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. xiii. p. 453. 


I ASSEMANNI Biblieth, Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 9. 13, &. 
if] Dar. een pal. De la Primauti de ÞEgliſt, ch. er. p. 332: Tune. Rumanr, De 
| CD1= 


i/copali, p. 445. tom. ii, of the poſthumous works of MaB1LLoN, | 
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The inconve - 
niencies that ac- 
companied the 


patriarchal au- 


thority and go- 
vernment, 


to trample, with impunity, upon the ancient rights and privileges of the 


The contenti- 
ons of the pa- 
triarchs, 


fupreme power in the Chriſtian hierarchy, and received, with great facility yy 


their exalted rank and extenſive authority, were equally able to do much good 


inteſtine enemies to the biſhops,” and as a dead weight on the ſide of patr- 


The Internal HisTory of the CuuRcn, Parl. 
with their authority, for the preſervation of order and tranquillity int 
remoter provinces. Such were the great and diſtinguiſhing privileges of t. 
patriarchs, and they were accompanied with others of leſs moment, which th 
needleſs to mention. Es 8 

It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that the authority of the Patriarch 
was not acknowleged through all the provinces without exception. Seven 
diſtricts, both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires, were exempted from th; 


juriſdiction [x]. Beſides, the emperors, who reſerved to themſelves tt, 


readineſs, the complaints of thoſe who conſidered themſelves as injured by the 
patriarchs ; the councils alſo, in which the majeſty and legiſlative Power of 
the church immediately reſided ; all theſe were ſo many obſtacles to the alli. 
trary proceedings of the patriarchal order. 


IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical government was fo far from conti. 
buting to the peace and proſperity of the Chriſtian church, that it proved, on 
the contrary, a perpetual ſource of diſſenſions and animoſities, and was pr 
ductive of various inconveniencies and grievances. The patriarchs, who, by 


and much miſchief, began to encroach upon the rights, and to trample upon 
the prerogatives of their biſhops, and thus introduced, gradually, a fort oi 
ſpiritual bondage into the church. And that they might invade, without 
oppoſition, the rights of the biſhops, they permitted the biſhops, in their turn, 


people. For, in proportion as the biſhops multiplied their privileges and ex- 
tended their uſurpations, the patriarchs gained new acceſſions of power by the 
deſpotiſm which they exerciſed over the epiſcopal order. They fomented alb 
diviſions among the biſhops, and excited animoſities between the biſhops and 
the other miniſters of the church; nay, they went {till further, and ſowed the 
ſeeds. of diſcord between the clergy and the people, that all theſe combuſtions 
might furniſh them with perpetual matter for the exerciſe of their authority 
and procure them a multitude of clients and dependants. They left no arte 
unemployed to ſtrengthen their own authority, and to raiſe oppoſition again 
the biſhops from every quarter. For this purpoſe it was, that they engaged i 
their cauſe by the moſt alluring promiſes, and attached to their intereſts by ths 
moſt magnificent acts of liberality, whole ſwarms of monks, who ſervedas 


archal tyranny. Theſe monaſtic hirelings contributed more than any tiing 
elſe, to ruin the ancient ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, to diminiſh the authority d 
the biſhops, and raiſe, to an enormous and exceſſive height, the power an 
prerogatives of their inſolent and ambitious patrons. 1 

V. To theſe lamentable evils were added the ambitious quarrels, and te 
bitter animoſities that aroſe among the patriarchs themſelves, and whici 
produced the moſt bloody wars, and the moſt deteſtable and horrid crime 


| [x] Ewa np. B e eee Ius, Diffrt. de — Eecleſſæ gubernatione Patiala 
which is printed at the end of arch-biſhop UsnER's book, intitled, Opu/culum de or git } 
coporum et Metropolitan, The 


Cup. II. The State of LEARNING and PuILOos Oor Hv. 


The patriarch of Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe odious conteſts, 
| Flated with the favour and proximity of the imperial court, he caft a haughty 
| eye on all ſides, where any objects were to be found, on which he might exerciſe 
his lordly ambition. On the one hand, he reduced, under his juriſdiction, 
the patriarchs of Alexanaria and Antioch, as prelates only of the ſecond order ; 
and on the other, he invaded the dioceſe of the Roman pontif, and ſpoiled him 
| of ſeveral Provinces. The two former prelates, though they ſtruggled with 
| cehemence, and raiſed conſiderable tumults by their oppoſition, yet they 


| ſtruggled ineffectually, both for want of ſtrength, and likewiſe on account of 


a variety of unfavourable circumſtances. But the Roman pontif, far_ſuperior 
to them in wealth and power, contended alſo with more vigour and obſtinacy, 
1nd, in his turn, gave a deadly wound to the uſurped ſupremacy of the Byzan- 
tine patriarch. 


The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the church, from this period, will 


find, in the events now mentioned, the principal ſource of thoſe moſt ſcan- 
| dalous and deplorable diſſenſions, which divided, firſt, the eaſtern church into 
various ſects, and afterwards ſeparated it entirely from that of the weſt. He 
will find, that theſe ignominious ſchiſms flowed chiefly from the unchriſtian 
| contentions for dominion and ſupremacy which reigned among thoſe who ſet 
themſelves up for the fathers and defenders of the church. 

VI. None of the contending biſhops found the occurrences of the times fo 
| favourable to his ambition, as the Roman pontif. Notwithſtanding the redou- 
bled efforts of the biſhop of Conſtantinople, a variety of circumftances united in 
| augmenting his power and authority, though he had not, as yet, aſſumed the 
dignity of ſupreme law-giver and judge of the whole Chriſtian church. The 
| bihops of Alexandria and Antioch, unable to make head againſt the lord! 
| prelate of Conſtantinople, fled often to the Roman pontif for ſuccour again 
his violence; and the inferior order of biſhops uſed the ſame method, when 
their rights were invaded by the prelates of Alexandria and Antioch. So that 
the biſhop of Rome, by taking all theſe prelates alternately under his pro- 
tection, daily added new degrees of influence and authority to the Roman ſee, 
rendered it every where reſpected, and was thus imperceptibly eſtabliſhing its 
ſupremacy. Such were the means by which the Roman pontif extended his 
dominion in the eaſt. In the weſt its increaſe was owing to other cauſes. 
The declining power and the ſupine indolence of the emperors, left the 
authority of the biſhop who preſided in their imperial city almoſt without 
controul. The incurſions, moreover, and triumphs of the Barbarians were 
o far from being prejudicial to his rifing dominion, that they rather contri- 


buted to its advancement. For the kings, who penetrated into the empire, 


ere only ſolicitous about the methods of giving a ſufficient degree of ſtability 
[0 their reſpective governments. And when they perceived the ſubjection of 
the multitude to the biſho „ and the dependance of the biſhops upon the 
man pontif, they immediately reſolved to reconcile this ghoſtly ruler to 
tir intereſts, by loading him with benefits and honours of various kinds. 
Among all the prelates who ruled the church of Rome during this century, 
"are was none who afferted, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, the authority and 
1i 2 | pretenſions 
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pretenſions of the Roman pontif, as LEO, commonly ſurnamed the 


The vices of 
the clergy. 


The fources 
from whence 
proceeded the 


vices of the 
clergy. 


It mult, be, however, obſerved, that neither he, nor the other promote of 
that cauſe, were able to overcome all the obRacles that were laid in their Wa 


might be alleged in proof of this point, particularly the caſe of the Afric,,, 
whom no threats nor promiſes could engage to fubmit the deciſion of 
their controverſies, and the determination of their. cauſes to the Roma 


gance, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs of the ſacerdotal orders. The biſhups, 


been ſupported, had not the greateſt part of mankind been funk in ſuper. 
| ſtition and ignorance, and all in general formed their ideas of the rights and 
| liberties of Chriſtian miniſters, from the model exhibited by the ſacerdotal 


fierce and warlike Germans, who, after the defeat of the Romans, divided 


fined to no fixed places or aſſemblies, had no employment of any kind, but 


The Internal H1STORY of the Cuurcn, | Parry, 


Gary 


nor the various checks which were given to their ambition. Many example 


tribunal [y]. RE . 

VII: The vices of the clergy were now carried to the moſt enormous 
lengths, and all the writers of this century, whoſe probity and virtue render 
them worthy of credit, are unanimous in their accounts of the luxury, am. 


and particularly thoſe of the firſt rank, created various delegates, or miniſters, 
who managed for them the affairs of their dioceſes, and a fort of courts were 
gradually formed, where theſe pompous eccleſiaſtics gave audience, and te. 
ceived the homage of a cringing multitude The office of a preſtyter vas 
looked upon of ſuch a high and eminent nature, that Marin, biſhop of 
Tours, was ſo audacious as to maintain at a public entertainment, that the 
emperor was inferior, in dignity, to one of that order [z]. As to the chan, 
their pride and licentioufneſs occaſioned many and grievous complaints, as 
appears from the decrees of ſeveral councils [a]. 


Theſe opprobrious ſtains, in the characters of the clergy, would never have 


orders among the Hebrews, the Greeks, and Romans, during the lay dt 
Moszs, and the darkneſs of paganiſm. The barbarous nations alſo, that 


among them the weſtern empire, bore, with the utmoſt patience and moderation, 
both the dominion and vices of the biſhops and "ray becauſe, upon thei 
converſion to Chriſtianity, they became naturally ſubject to their juriſdiction; 
and ſtill more, becauſe they looked upon the miniſters of Cazisr, as invelicd 
with the ſame rights and privileges, which diſtinguiſhed the prieſts of thei 
fictitious deities. _ bt: „ SW. . 
VIII. The corruption of that order, who were appointed to promote, by ther 
doctrine and examples, the ſacred intereſts of piety and virtue, will appei 
leſs ſurprizing when we conſider, that multitudes of people of all kinds wer 
every where admitted without examination and without choice into the body 
of the clergy, the greateſt part of whom had no other view, than the end 
ment of a lazy and inglorious repoſe. Many of theſe eccleſiaſtics were cor 


| [ 3] Lud. Ex. Du Pin, De antiqua Eechſia Diſciplina, Dif, ii. p. 166. Merch. Liv. 
DFCKERI, Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Africane, tom. ii. Difſ. ii. p. 505. | ad 
[z] Jb. Severus, De wita Martini, cap. xx. p. 339. compared with Dial." 

cap. vi. p. 457. 55 1 8 eee 
[a] See Dav. BLONM DEL. Apologia pro ſententia Hieronymi de epiſcopis ei prefbyteris, 2 5 
4 | aun 
4 | 
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cuntered about wherever they pleaſed, gaining their maintenance by impoſing 


But if any ſuch aſk, how this account is reconcileable with the number of 


| writers, are ſaid to have ſhone forth in this century ? The anſwer is obvious ; 

| rheſe ſaints were canonized by the ignorance of. the times. For, in an age of 
darkneſs and corruption, thoſe, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multi- 
| ;nde either by their genius, their writings, or their eloquence ; by their pru- 

Jence and dexterity in managing matters of importance, or by their meekneſs 

and moderation, and the aſcendant they had gained over their reſentments 
| reverenced as gods; or, to ſpeak more properly, they appeared to others as 
| nen divinely inſpired, and full of the deity. 

| IX. The monks, who had formerly lived only for themſelves in ſolitary 
retreats, and had never thought of aſſuming any rank among the ſacerdotal 
order, were now gdradually diſtinguiſhed from the populace, and were endow- 
ed with ſuch opulence, and ſuch honourable privileges, that they found therr = 
ſelyes in a condition to claim an eminent ſtation among the ſupports and pillars 
of the Chriſtian community [4]. The fame of their piety and ſanctity was, 

at firſt ſo great, that biſhops and preſbyters were often choſen out of their 
order [c], and the paſſion of erecting edifices and convents, in which the 
monks and holy virgins might ſerve God in the moſt commodious manner, 
was, at this time, carried beyond all bounds [4]. 

The Monaſtic orders did not all obſerve the ſame rule of diſcipline, nor 
| the fame manner of living. Some followed the rule of AucusTine, others 
| that of Bas1L, others that of AN TONY, others that of ArHANASIUs, others 
that of Pacyuom1vs ; but they muſt all have become extremely negligent and 


| of the monks, even in this century, was become a proverb [e], and they are 
ſad to have excited the moſt dreadful tumults and ſeditions in various places. 
All the Monaſtic orders of all · ſorts, were under the protection of the biſhops 
in whoſe provinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs claim any authority over 
them, as appears with the utmoſt evidence from the decrees of the councils 
held in this century [ f ]. 3 „ 

X. Several writers of conſiderable merit adorned this century. Among the 
Greeks and Orientals the firſt place is due to CyR1L, biſhop of Alexandria, ſo 
famous for his learned productions, and the various controverſies in which he 


(5] Erirgantus, Expofit. fidei, tom. i. Opp. p. 1094. MaBiLLoON, Reponſe aux Chanoines 

guleres, tom. ii, of his poſthumous works, p. 115. - | | 

el SULPIT1Us SgvERDs, De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 320. Dial. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. 
Sur pirius SeveRVs, Dial. i. p. 419. Nonis ius, Hiftor. Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. 

tom. 1. Opp. Hiſfoire Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p- 35» + 50 

LSvrr. SSV RAUs, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 309. 

[7] See Jo. Lavnor: Ingquifitio in chartam immunitatis B. Germani, Opp. tom. iii. part. II. p. 3. 


Te Pref. ad Sc. ii. Afor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedicti, p. 14.) And this ſhews, that they 
eo began to be ranked among the clergy, or miniſters, of the church, 
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upon the ignorant multitude, and ſometimes by mean and diſhoneſt practices. — 


remiſs in obferving the laws of their reſpective orders, ſince the licentiouſneſs 


was 


| Gints, who, according to the teſtimonies of both the eaſtern and weſtern 


and paſſions; all ſuch were eſteemed ſomething more than men, they were 


The monks, 


_ Greek writers, 


uche ancient records, poſterior to this century, the monks are frequently called Clerks. (See 
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ductions of many other writers [&]. 


_ hiſtory, and his Life of CHMRYSOS TOM. 


The Latin wri- 
ters. 


and pious kind; but theſe performances derive more merit from the worthy 


GeLas1vs of Cyzicum, for the fake of brevity. 


tracted by his perſonal attachment to that heretic, and to Joux of Antioch.) 


% 
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was engaged. It would be unjuſt to derogate from the praiſes which are due 


to this eminent man: but it would betray, on the other hand, a criming 
partiality, did we paſs uncenſured the turbulent ſpirit, the litigious ang con 
tentious temper, and the other defects, which are laid to his charge [el. | 
After CyR1L, we may place ThrODORET biſhop of Cyras, an eloquent 
coptous, and learned writer, eminent for his acquaintance with all the branches 
of ſacred erudition, but unfortunate in his attachment to ſome of the Neſtorian 
. | | 
| Is1pore of Peluſium, was a man of uncommon learning and ſanctiy 
A great number [i] of his epiſtles are yet extant, and diſcover more piety, 
genius, erudition, and wiſdom, than are to be found in the voluminous pre 


THzoPHILUS biſhop of Alexandria, few of whoſe writings are now extant 
acquired an immortal name by his violent oppoſition to OI Ex and his fol 
lowers [/]. 3 1 

PALLADIUS deſerves a rank among the better ſort of authors, by his Layfu 

TREODORE of Mopſueſtia, though accuſed after his death of the greateſ 
errors, was one of the moſt learned men of his time. Thoſe who have red, 
with any attention, the fragments of his writings, which are to be found in 
Pforius, will lament the want of theſe excellent compoſitions ; which are 
either intirely loſt, or, if any remain [n], are only extant among the Neſts- 
rians, and that in the Syriac language [»]. bo 

N1Lvs, diſciple of ChRYSOS TOM, compoſed ſeveral treatiſes of a praftical 


and laudable intention of their author than from any other circumſtance. 
Me pals over in ſilence Bas IL Ius of Seleucia, Tntportus of Ancyra; and 


XI. A Roman pontif, LEO I, ſurnamed the GREAT, ſhines forth at the 
head of the Latin writers of this century. He was a man of uncommon 
genius and eloquence, which he employed, however, too much in extending 


[ge] The works of Cre&1L, in ſix volumes folio, were publiſhed at Paris, by AUBERT, in the 
year 1038,-- | | 5 | Wy 
£4] The Jeſuit StxmonD gave at Paris, in the year 1642, a noble edition of the works of this 
prelate in four volumes in folio; a fifth was added by Garxi, in 1685. [We mult obſerve, 
in favour of this excellent ecclefiaſtic, ſo renowned for the ſanity and ſimplicity of his man- 
ners, that he abandoned the doctrines of NesTor1vs, and thus effaced the ſtain he had con- 


[(i) The number of theſe Epiſtles amounts to 2012, which are divided into five 2 
They are ſhort, but admirably written, and are equally recommendable for the ſolidity of t e 
matter, and the purity and elegance of their ſty le.] 5 £ 

[4] The beſt edition of Is100rE's Fpi/les, is that which was publiſhed in folio, by 
Jeſuit Score, at Paris in 1638. SE 5 — 9 

[See Eus EB. REA UDO Tus, Hiftoria Patriarchar. Alexandrinor, p. 103. 5 

un] See Jos. Simon. AssEM ANI Biblioth, Oriental. Clement. Vatic. tom. iii. part. Il 5 x 

[.) It appears, by this account of the works of Tazopors, that Dr. Mosir = 

ſeen the Diſſertations of the late Nuxs or OrLE ans, in one of which, that learned pr 25 
demonſtrated that the Commentary. upon the P/alms, which is to be found in the Chain or 2 
of Corderius, and which bears the name of THEODOR E, is the production of TH:0D " 
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| ts authority; a Point in which his ambition was both indefatigable and 
| exceſſive oJ). | 

e acquired a conſiderable degree of reputation by the Hiſtory he 


| wrote to refute the cavils of the Pagans againſt Chriſtianity, and by his books 
againſt the Pelagians and Priſcillianiſts [p]. 

Cass1AN, an illiterate and ſuperſtitious man, inculcated in Gaul, both by 
| his diſcourſe and his writings, the diſcipline and manner of living which pre- 


| nailed among the Syrian and Egyptian monks, and was a fort of teacher to 


hoſe who were called Semi-pelagians [g]. | 
Maximus of Turin publiſhed ſeveral Homilies, which are vet extant; and 
| though ſhort, are, for the moſt part, recommendable both for their elegance 
and piety. | | 
Frentativs of Lyons, and biſhop of that city, was one of the moſt conſi- 
| derable moral writers that flouriſhed among the Latins in this century [V]. 
PowT1us of Nola [s], diſtinguiſhed by his eminent and fervent piety, is 
alſo eſteemed for his poems and other good performances. 
| PzTER, biſhop of Ravenna, obtained, by his eloquence, the title of Chry/olo- 
gur; nor are his diſcourſes entirely deſtitute of genius [f]. 


 mriter, who, in his vehement declamations againſt the vices of his times, un- 
varily diſcovers the defects of his own character []. 5 
| PROSPER of Aguitain, and Marius MERCATOR, are abundantly known to 
ſuch as have employed any part of their time and attention in the ſtudy of the 
| Pelagian diſputes, and the other controverſies that were managed in this 
century. = 85 | 


Moſuflie. There exiſts alſo, beſides the fragments that are to be found in Pn or ius, a ma- 
nuſeript commentary of this illuſtrious author upon the x21 minor Prophets. | 

lo All the works of Leo were publiſhed at Lyons, in two volumes folio, in the year 1700, by 
the care of the celebrated QueneL of the Oratory, De 


learned HaverRCAamy. | 5 
[0] Hiſtoire Literaire de Ig France, tom ii. p. 215, Sion, Critique de la Biblioth Ecelefiaſti- 
que, par Du Pin, tom. i. p. 156. The works of " AN were Publiſhed in folio at Francfort, 
in the year 1722, with a large Commentary by AL arpus GAZ us. go | 
- {r] See a large account of this prelate, in the Hiſtoire Litteraire de le France, tom. ii. p. 275. 
[(5) This pious and ingenious ecclefiaſtic is more generally known by the name of Paulin. 
See tifleire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 179. The beſt edition of his works is that pab- 
liſhed by Le Baun, at Paris, in the year 168;, in two volumes 4. | 
(2] AGNELLI Liber Pontificalis Fccleſæ Ravennaten/is, tom. i. p. 321. 
[av] tf. Liter. de la France, tom, ii. p. $17. [The authors of the hiſtory, here referred to, 
de a different account of Sa Lviax's character. They acknowledge, that his declamations 
againſt the vices of the age, in his Treatiſe againft Avarice, and his Diſcourſe concerning Providence, 
ue warm and vehement; but they repreſent him notwithſtanding as one of the moſt humane and 
eG men of his time. It is, however, beyond all doubt, that he was extravagantly 
= re in the rules he preſcribed for the conduct of life. For what more unnatural than to 
nee to Chriſtians, as a neceſſary condition of ſalvation, the leaving their whole ſubſtance 
* N to the utter ruin of their children and relations ? It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
= 8 auſterity in point of diſcipline was accompanied with the moſt amiable moderation to- 
ti 5 hole who differed from him in articles of faith. There is a moſt remafkable paſſage to 
Purpoſe, in his 7. reatiſe concerning Providence, book v. p. 100.} 
ViIiNCENT 


Sal viAx was an eloquent, but, at the ſame time, a melancholy and four | 


3 . 
[2] See BayLEe's Dictionary, at the article Ox051Us. A valuable edition of this author, en- 
ricked with ancient coins and medals, was publiſhed in 4% at Leyden, in the year 1738, by the 
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f 


— 


Many points 
of religion de- 
D termined, 


Superſtition | 
grows apace. 


eloquence; V1e1t1vs of Tapſus; Arnonivs the younger, who wrote a com. 


ſimplicity of the primitive times, which required no more than a true faith in 


better than ruſticity and ignorance to the ſubtile doctors of this quibbling ag. 
Let fo it happened, that many of the over- curious divines, who attempted to 


_ evil, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed daily. The happy ſouls of departed 


| fervent prayers ; while none ſtood up to cenſure or oppoſe this prepoſtero 


"The Internal His ToRY of the Cnuncn. Parth 
VincenT of Lerins, gained a laſting reputation by his ſhort, but excellent 
0 } 


treatiſe againſt the ſects, intitled Commonitorium [w]. 
Srboxius APOLLINARI1S, a tumid writer, though not entirely deſtitute q 


mentary on the book of Plalms ; DRxAcox ius, and others of that claſs, 2 
of too little conſequence to deſerve a more particular notice. Is 


—— — VO In 
— Ing 


JJ = +a. bow 
Concerning the doftrine of the church during this century, 


I. MI N Y points of religion were more largely explained, and many a 

| its doctrines determined with more accuracy and preciſion, than they 
had been in the preceding ages. This was owing to the controverſies that 
were multiplied, at this time, throughout the Chriſtian world, concerning the 
perſon, and nature of CHRISTHͤů5 the innate corruption and depravity of nan; the 
natural ability of men to live according to the dictates of the divine law; the naſty 
of the divine grace in order to ſalvation; the nature and exiſtence of human litery, 
and other ſuch intricate and perplexing queſtions. The ſacred and venerable 


the word of God, and a ſincere obedience to his holy laws, appeared litt 


explain the nature, and remove the difficulties of theſe intricate doctrine, 
ſucceeded very ill in this matter. Inſtead of leading men into the paths df 
humble faith and genuine piety, they. bewildered them in the Jabyrinths of 
controverſy and contention, and rather darkned than illuſtrated the facred 
myſteries of religion by a thick cloud of unintelligible ſubtilties, ambiguow 
terms, and obſcure diſtinctions. Hence aroſe new matter of animoſity and 
diſpute, of bigottry and uncharitableneſs, which flowed like a torrent througl 
ſucceeding ages, and which all human efforts ſeem unable to vanquiſh, Ji 
theſe diſputes the heat of paſſion, and the exceſſive force of religious antipatly 
and contradiction, hurried frequently the contending parties into the mol 
dangerous extremes. . „„ 1 
II. If, before this time, the luſtre of religion was clouded with ſuperſtio 
and its divine precepts adulterated with a mixture of human inventions, this 


Chriſtians were invoked by numbers, and their aid implored by aſſiduous and 


worſhip. The queſtion, how the prayers of mortals aſcended to the celeſid 


[{w) This work of Vincent, which is commended by our author, ſeems ſcarcely worly : 
ſuch applauſe. I ſee nothing in it, but that blind veneration for ancient opinions, WI 4 
fatal to the diſcovery and progreſs of truth; and an attempt to prove, that nothing butt 4 

of tradition is to be conſulted in fixing the ſenſe of the Holy Scriptures. An = et 1 
VincenT, ProsPEs, and Axxonius, is to be found in the Hiſtoire Literaire de la Front, 


P. 305. 342. 369. TIED ſpirit 
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| ſpirits (a queſtion which afterwards produced much wrangling and many idle CN r. V. 
ſancies) did not as yet occaſion any difficulty. For the Chriſtians of this — 
century did not imagine that the ſouls of the ſaints were fo entirely confined 
to the celeſtial manſions, as to be deprived of the privilege of viſiting mortals, 
Ind travelling, when they pleaſed, through various countries. They were 
farther of opinion, that the places moſt frequented by departed ſpirits were 
| thoſe where the bodies they had formerly animated were interred ; and this 
opinion, Which the Chriſtians borrowed from the Greeks and Romans, rendered 
the ſepulchres of the ſaints the general rendezvous of ſuppliant multi- 
tudes [x]. The images of thoſe, who, during their lives, had acquired the 
| reputation of uncommon ſanctity, were now honoured with a particular wor- 
| ſhip in ſeveral places; and many imagined, that this worſhip drew down into 
the images the propitious preſence of the ſaints or celeſtial beings they repre- 
ſented; deluded, perhaps, into this idle fancy by the crafty fictions of the 
heathen prieſts, who had publiſhed the ſame thing concerning the ſtatues of 
JupITER and Mercury [y]. A ſingular and irreſiſtible efficacy was alſo 
attributed to the bones of martyrs, and to the figure of the croſs in defeating 
the attempts of Satan, removing all ſorts of calamities, and in healing not only 
| the diſeaſes of the body, but alſo thoſe of the mind {[z]. We ſhall not enter 
here into a particular account of the public ſupplications, the holy pilgri- 
mages, the ſuperſtitious ſervices paid to departed ſouls, the multiplication of 
temples, altars, penitential garments, and a multitude of other circumſtances” 
that ſhewed the decline of genuine piety, and the corrupt darkneſs that was 
eclipſing the luſtre of primitive Chriſtianity. As there were none in theſe 
times to hinder the Chriſtians from retaining the opinions of their Pagan 
| anceſtors concerning departed ſouls, heros, demons, temples, and ſuch like 
matters, and even transferring them into their religious ſervices; and as, 
inſtead of entirely aboliſhing the rites and inſtitutions of ancient times, theſe 
inſtitutions were ſtill obſerved with only ſome flight alterations; all this 
ſwelled of neceſſity the torrent of ſuperſtition, and deformed the beauty of 
the Chriſtian religion and worſhip with thoſe corrupt remains of paganiſm, 
| which ſtill ſubſiſt in a certain church. | 
It will not be improper to obſerve here, that the famous Pagan doctrine, 
concerning the purification of departed ſouls, by means of a certain kind of fire, 
| Was more amply explained and confirmed now, than it had formerly been [ a]. * 
Every body knows, that this doctrine proved an inexhauſtible ſource of riches - 


{x] LAcràaxrius, Divinar. Inſtitutionum lib. i. p. 164. Hes10pus, Opp. et Dier. V 122. 
Compare with theſe, Sul rIirius Severus, Epi. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiii. p. 474. 
'al. lt. p. 512. AEnzas GAZ Rus, in Theophrafto, p. 65. Macakiuvs in Jac, ToLLi 
Ifpnibus Ttineris Talici, p. 197. and other writers of this age. | | 
| DI ClemenTINAa, Homil. x. p. 697. tom. i. PP. Apoſtolic. ArnoBius, Adv. Gentes, 
b. V. p. 254. CAsP. Bax THius, ad Rutilium Numantian. p. 250. | Dh 
105 Paupkxrius HYMN. xi. de Coronis, p-. 150, 151. SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Ep. i. p. 364. 
s GAzxus, in Theophraſlo, p. 173. | | 
D a] See, particularly concerning this matter, Auousrix, his book de viit Queſtionibus ad 
3 anum, N. xiii. tom. vi. Opp. p. 128. De fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182. De fide, ſpe, et 
ate, F118. p. 222. Enarratione Pſal, xxxv. 5 3, &c. | 
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Cr. V. to the clergy through the ſucceeding ages, and that it ſtill enriches the Nomi 
: — church with its nutritious ſtreams. OO OE .... ra bT 
Interpretations III. The interpretation of the Holy Scriptures employed fewer Pens | 
of ſeripture. this century than in the preceding age, in which the Chriſtian door; r 
| | leſs involved in the labyrinths of controverſy. Yet, notwithſandins * 
multiplication of religious diſputes, a conſiderable number of learned mer 

undertook this uſeful and important taſk. We ſhall not mention thoſe 0 

confined their illuſtrations to ſome one, or a few books of the divine von. 
ſuch as VIcroR of Antioch, Pol VcHRONIus, Philo CAR ATHIUs, Iso: of 

Cordoua, SALONIUS, and ANDREW of Cæſarea. We muſt not, however, 
paſs over in ſilence THEODORET and THEODORE, biſhops of Cyrus and My. 
ſueſtia, the two moſt famous expoſitors of this age, who illuſtrated a orey 
part of the Holy Scriptures by their pious labours. They were truly eminent 
both in point of learning and genius; and, free and unprejudiced in their 
ſearch after truth, they followed the explications of ſcripture given by thei 
predeceſſors, only as far as they found them agreeable to reaſon. The com. 
mentaries of THEODORET are yet extant, and in the hands of the learned [3]; 
thoſe of TyzoporE are concealed in the eaſt among the Neſtorians, thong 
on many accounts worthy to ſee the light [c]. CyRIIL, of Alexandria, deſerve 
alſo a place among the commentators of this century ; but a ſtill higher rank 
among that uſeful and learned body, is due to Is1DoRE of Pelyfium, whoſe 
epiſtles contain many obſervations, which caſt a conſiderable degree of light 
upon ſeveral parts of ſcripture [4]. _ : 


Many chimeri- IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the greateſt part of the com. 
cal and weat.  mentators, both Greek and Latin, following the idle fancies of OxIOBV, over 
looked the true and natural ſenſe of the words, and hunted after ſubtile and 
hidden ſignifications, for myſteries (as the Latins then termed them) in the 
plaineſt precepts of the Holy Scriptures. Several of the Greeks, and particu- 
larly THzopoRET, laboured, with ſucceſs and preciſion, in illuſtrating the books 
of the New Teſtament ; and their ſucceſs here is to be principally attributed 
to their perfect knowledge of the Greek language, which they had learned 
from their infancy. But neither the Greeks nor Latins caſt much light upon 
the Old Teſtament, which was cruelly- tortured by the allegorical pens of 
almoſt all who attempted to illuſtrate and explain it. For nothing is more 


common, than to ſee the interpreters of the fifth century ſtraining all the 


— 


b] See Siuox, Hiſtoire critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. Teft. ch. xxii. p. 314 
alſo his Critique de la Biblioth. Eccleſiaſt. de Do Pix, tom. i. p. 180. [THTODPDORET Wil 
Commentaries upon the five books ot Mo/es, Foſbua, Fudges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 

the P/alms, the Canticles, Iſaiah, Feremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, the xil leſſer 
Prophets, and St. Paul's xiv Epi/les.] 8 e 5 
[c] Jos. Siu. Ass EM AN. Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatic. tom. iii. $2. p. 227. S mov, 
5 Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclef. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 108. 677, [We are aſſured by F a BRICIUS, 
| upon the teſtimony of LAM BECIUs, that THEODORE's Commentary upon the X11 Prophets 1s 
ſtill in being, in MSS. in the emperor's library at Vienna. See FAB R. Bibl. Græc. tom. U. 
p. 162. See alſo, for an ample and learned account of the writings of this author, LARDXI RB 
Credibility, &c. vol. ix. p. 389.) | 1 
[4] See, for an account of theſe two authors, Siu ox, Hiſtoire des principaux Commentator 
Nouveau Teſtament, Chap. xxi. p. 300. OS 


4 paſſages 


| onde, III. The State of LEARNING and Puitosopny, 
paſſages of that ſacred book either: to typify CxISr, and the bleſſings of his 

inadom, or Anti- chriſt, and the wars and deſolations, which he was to brin 
upon the earth, and that, without the laſt ſpark of judgment, or the ſmalleſt 
air of probability. A | 


V. A few choſen ſpirits, ſuperior to the others in ſagacity and wiſdom, Some of more 


were bold enough to ſtand up againſt theſe critical deluſions, and to point out 
a ſafer and plainer way to divine truth. This we learn from the epiſtles of 
IsbokE of Peluſium, who, though he was not himſelf entirely free from this 
allegorical contagion, yet cenſures judiciouſly, in many places, thoſe that 
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— 


wiſdom and 
judgment. 


abandoned the hiſtorical ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, and applied, univerſally, 


all its narrations and predictions to CHRIST alone. But none went greater 
lengths in cenſuring the fanciful followers of ORIioEN, than TH EODORRE of 
Mepſucſtia, who not only wrote a book concerning allegory and hiſtory againſt 
Ox1GEN [e], but alſo, in his commentary on the prophets, did not heſitate to apply 
the moſt of their predictions to various events in ancient hiſtory [F]. This 
manner of interpreting {ſcripture was very ill received, and contributed, per- 
haps, more to raiſe the general cry againſt him, than all the erroneous doctrines 
with which he was charged [g]. The Neſtorians followed the example of this 


remarkable and eminent man [Y]; and ſtill continue to conſider him as a faint 


of the firſt order, and to preſerve his writings with the utmoſt care, as precious 
monuments of his piety and learning. _ Ro 5 
VI. The doctrines of religion were, at this time, underſtood and repreſented 
in a manner, that ſavoured little of their native purity and ſimplicity. They 
were drawn out by laboured commentaries beyond the terms in which the 
divine wiſdom had thought fit to reveal them; and were examined with that 
minuteneſs and ſubtilty that were only proper to cover them with obſcurity. 
And, what was ſtill worſe, the theological notions that generally prevailed, 
were proved rather by the authorities and logical diſcuſſions of the ancient 
doctors, than by the unerring dictates of the divine word. It does not appear 
that in this century any attempted to form a compleat ſyſtem 'of theology, 
unleſs we give that title to / books of inſtruction, which NicAtas is ſaid to 
have compoſed for the uſe of the Neophytes [i]. But, as we already obſerved, 
the principal branches of religion were laboriouſly explained in the various 
Mo! Fa cunDUs, Hermianenſis de tribus C apitulis, lib. iii, cap. vi. LIBER ATus in Breviario, 
cap. xx1v, Tt 


Didactic | theo- 
logy, - 


[f] 48a Concilii Conſtantinopol. II. Sen Occumenici V. tom. iii. Conciliorum, p. 58. edit. 


arduini, 


[((s) Txzopors, after his death, was conſidered as the parent of the Pelagian and Neſtorian 


hereſies, though, during his life, he was held in the higheſt eſteem, and died in the communion 
of the church. | 


le] This appears by the teſtimony of Cos u as Indicoplenſter, a writer of the ſixth century, 


who was, undoubtedly, a Neſtorian. For this author, in the fifth book of his Chri/tian Topo- 


graphy, which Mon rFA Ucon publiſhed in his new collection of the Greek fathers, maintains, 
that of all the Pſalms of Davip, four only are applicable to CxzisT, And to confirm this 
his opinion, he affirms boldly, that the writers of the New Teſtament, when they apply to 

£8V5 the prophecies of the old, do this rather by a mere accommodation of the words, with- 
"ut any regard to their true and genuine ſenſe, | 


Ui] GEN NaDius Maſſfilienſis de Scriptor. Eccigſiaſt. Cap. xxii. p. 28. edit. Fabric. 
K k 2 + MCL 
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8 The Internal HISTORY of the CHUR 


C. V. books that were written againſt the Neſtorians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and 


The managers 
of the contro- 
verſy againſt the 
Jews, Pagans, 
and Sectaries. 


* 


Arians. 


VII. The number of thoſe, who diſputed in this century againſt Paganiſh 


and infidelity, was very conſiderable, yet not greater than the exigency of tn 
times and the frequent attacks made upon Chriſtianity rendered neceſſa 
T HEODORET, in his ingenious and learned treatiſe, De curandis Grecrn 
affeftionibus ; OR1ENT1VS, in his Commonitorium; and Evacivs, in hö 
Diſpute between Zachakus and APOLLONIUS, oppoſed, with fortitude aud 
vigour, thoſe that worſhiped images, and offered their religious ſervices to the 


Pagan deities [k]. To theſe we may add, PaiLie SEDETES and PRLLOS 0g. 


Grvs, of whom the latter attacked Poxenyry ; and the former Julian 


BasIiLius of Seleucia; GREGENTIUS, in his Controverſy with HrRBAus; 


and EvacR1vs, in his Dialogue between TuEHOhILus and JUD us, expoſed 
and refuted the errors and cavils of the Jews. Voconivs the African , | 


SYAGRIVS, in his Book concerning Faith ; GENNapius of Marſeille, who c. 
ſerves to be placed in the firſt rank; and THEODORET, in his 7. reatiſe cu. 


cerning the Fables of the Hereticks, oppoſed all the different ſects; not to 


mention thoſe who wrote only againſt the errors of one or other particular 


The defects of 
theſe diſputants. 


arty... _ | 4 
VIII. Thoſe, who diſputed againſt the Chriſtian ſects, obſerved a moſt 
abſurd and vicious method of controverſy. They proceeded rather accord- 


ing to the rules of the ancient ſophiſts, and, what is ſtill more ſurprizing, 


according to the ſpirit of the Roman law, than by the examples and inſtructions 
of CHRIST and his apoſtles. In the Roman courts, matters of a difficult and 


doubtful nature were decided by the authority of certain aged lawyers, who 
were diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and experience. And when they hap- 


pened to differ in opinion, the point was determined either by a plurality of 


voices, or by the ſentiments of the more learned and illuſtrious members of 
that venerable body [/]. This procedure of the Roman tribunals was, in 


this century, admitted as a ſtanding law, both in the deliberations of councils, 


and in the management of religious controverſy, to the great and unſpeakable 


detriment. of truth. For by this, reaſon and even common ſenſe were, in 
ſome meaſure, excluded from every queſtion, and that was determined as 
right and true, which appeared ſuch to the greateſt number, or had been ap- 


proved by doctors of the greateſt note in preceding times. The 44s of the 


various councils, which are yet extant, manifeſtly ſhew that this was the caſe, 


And this circumſtance, combined with what we have already obſerved with 
reſpect to the diſputants of the age now under conſideration, make it caſy for 


Spurious write 
ings . 


us to imagine the various defects that muſt have prevailed in the methods of 
defending truth, and oppoling error. 


IX. This abſurd imitation of the Roman law in the management of rei- 


gious controverſy, this prepoſterous method of deciding truth by human 
authorities, were fruitful ſources of ſpurious and ſuppoſititious productions. 


[I] See, for an account of Oaixurius and Evacrius, Hiſtoire Litteraire de la Trani, 


tom. ii. p. 121 and 252. | 


4 
1 
1 
5 


[7] Ses the Cale Theodyf, lib. i. tit, i. De reſponſs pradentum, p. 32, edit. Riterian. | 
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ror many audacious impoſtors were hence encouraged to publiſh their own Cer. V. 
vritings under the names of ancient Chriſtian worthies, nay, under the ſacred — 
names of, even, CHRIST himſelf and his holy apoſtles; that thus, in the deli- 

dend of councils, and in the courſe of controverſy, they might have 

authorities to oppoſe to authorities in defence of their reſpective opinions. 

The whole Chriſtian church was, in this century, overwhelmed with theſe 

infamous cheats, theſe ſpurious productions. This is ſaid to have engaged 

GrLas1Us, the Roman pontif, to call together a council, compoſed of the 

biſhops of the Latin church, in which aſſembly, after a ſtrict examination of 

Ithoſe writings which appeared under great and venerable names, the famous | 

decree paſſed, that deprived ſo many apocryphal books of their borrowed 

authority. That ſomething of this kind really happened, it would be, per- 

thaps, an inſtance of temerity to deny: but many learned men aſſert, that the 

decree attributed to GELASIvs, labours under the ſame inconveniency with the 

books which it condemns, and was, by no means, the production of that 

pontif, but of ſome deceiver, who uſurped clandeſtinely his name and 


* — 


e io. 7 
KX. EuchzRlus, SALVIAN, and NilLus, ſhine with a ſuperior luſtre among Moral unters. 
the moral writers of this century. The epiſtle of EuchkERIUs, concerning the 
Contempt of the World, and the ſecular Philoſophy, is an excellent performance 
both in point of matter and ſtyle. The works of Max the hermit breathe 
ſpirit of fervent piety, but are highly defective in many reſpects. The 
matter is ill choſen, and it is treated without order, perſpicuity, or force 
f reaſoning. FasTiIDIVs compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes concerning moral. 
duties, but they have not ſurvived the ruins of time. The works, that are 
yet extant, of DiApochus, PRospER, and SEVERIAN, are extremely pleaſing 
dn account of the ſolidity and elegance which are to be found, for the moſt 
art, in their moral ſentences, though they afford but indifferent entertain- 
ent to ſuch as are deſirous of preciſion, method, and ſound argumentation. 
\nd indeed this want of method in the diſtribution and arrangement of their 
matter; and a conſtant neglect of tracing their ſubject to its firſt principles, 
te defects common to almoſt all the moral writers of this century. | 

XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, the candid and impartial. 
Fould have ſupported it with patience, and attributed it charitably to the infe- 
city of the times. But many of the writers and teachers of this age did 
Inlpeakable injury to the cauſe of true piety by their crude and enthuſiaſtic 
mentions. The Myſtics, who pretended to higher degrees of perfection than 
ter Chriſtians, drew every where to their party, particularly in the eaſtern 
rovinces, a vaſt number of the ignorant and inconſiderate multitude, by the 
king appearance of their auſtere and ſingular, piety. It is impoſſible to . 
cnibe the rigour and ſeverity of the laws which theſe ſenſeleſs fanatics im- 
oled upon themſelves, in order, as they alleged, to appeaſe the deity, and to 
liver the celeſtial ſpirit from the bondage of this mortal body. They not only | 
Fed among the wild beaſts, but alſo lived after the manner of theſe ſavage „ 


{a Prakson us, Vindiciar. Ignatianar. part. I. cap. iv. p. 189. Cave, H Hor. Litter. 
Por, Ecclefiaſ. p. 260. UR B. Goo R. S1BBRUS, Prafat. ad Enchiridion Sexti, p. 79. 
animals; 


— 


Cexr.V. animals; they ran naked through the lonely deſarts with a furiou 
— with all the agitations of madneſs and frenzy; they prolonged th 
. emaciated bodies by the wretched nouriſhment of graſs and wild herb 
the ſight and converſation of men, remained motionleſs in certain Places f 
| | Ty 3.25 5 NE WY"; | 0 
ſeveral years, expoſed to the rigour and inclemency of the ſeaſons, and towark 
the concluſion of their lives ſhut themſelves up in narrow and miſerable Nuts, 
and all this was conſidered as true piety, the only acceptable method of 
worſhiping the deity, and rendering him propitious [z]. The greateſt pan 
the Myſtics were led into the abſurdities of this extravagant diſcipline, not h 
much by the pretended force of reaſon and argument, as by a natural Dro- 
penſity to ſolitude, a gloomy and melancholy caſt of mind, and an implc 
and blind ſubmiſſion to the authority and examples of others, For th 
diſeaſes of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, are generally contavinys 
and no peſtilence ſpreds its infection with a more dreadful rapidity than fupe 
ſition and enthuſiaſm. Several perſons have committed to writing the pr. 
cepts of this ſevere diſcipline, and reduced its abſurdities into a fort of ſyſtem, 
ſuch as JuLianus PoMERivs among the Latins [ol, and many, among th 
Syrians, whoſe names it is needleſs to mention.” © 
The ſuperſtition XII. Of all the inſtances of ſuperſtitions frenzy that diſgraced this ax, 
of the Stilites. none was held in higher veneration, or excited more the wonder of the mult 
tude, than that of a certain order of men, who were called Stilites by the 
Greeks, and Sancti Columnares, or Pillar-Saints, by the Latins. Theſe wer 
perſons of a moſt ſingular and extravagant turn of mind, who ſtood motionleh 
upon the tops of pillars, expreſly raiſed for this exerciſe of their patience, aul 
remained there for ſeveral years, amidſt the admiration and applauſe of the 
ſtupid. populace. The inventor of this ſtrange and ridiculous diſcipline ws 
SIMEON, a Syrian, who began his follies by changing the agreeable emplop- 
ment of a ſhepherd, for the ſenſeleſs auſterities of the monkiſh life. But hi 
enthuſiaſm carried him ſtill greater lengths; for, in order to climb as net 
heaven as he could, he paſſed thirty-ſeven years of his wretched life upon ine 
paillars of ſix, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-ſix, and forty cubits high, and i. 
acquired a moſt ſhining reputation and attracted the veneration of all about 
him [y]. Many of the inhabitants of Syria and Paleſtine, ſeduced by a fall 
ambition, and an utter ignorance of true religion, followed the example a 
tbis fanatic, though not with the ſame degree of auſterity [q]. And, whitl 


$ aſped} wn 


8, avoided 


[z] See the Pratum Spiritule of Moscnus; the Lauſiac Hiftory of PALLADIUS; & al 
SULPITIUsS SEVERVUs, Dial. i. F bs os 
[(o) PouERNIUs wrote a treatiſe, De vita Contemplativa, in which the doctrines and | 
cepts of the myſtics were carefully collected. 52 | e ere 
| [p] See the Ada Sanforum Menfis Famuarii, tom. i. p. 261—277. where the rea ot; 
the account we have given of this whimſical diſcipline. THEoDoORET, 14 ur 40 
given ſeveral hints · of it, alleging, among other things, that Simon had gradually _ 
the height of his pillar, with a deſign to approach, by this means, nearer * fg, 
T1LLEMONT, Memoires pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire de Þ Egliſe, tom. xv. p. 347. edit. Part. On. 
the Aas of Stukox the Stylite, in STEPH. Evopii AsSEMANNI Adis Marthrum, 
Occident. vol. ii. p. 227. publiſhed at Rome, in folio, in the year 1748. weak of 
[e) The learned FEDERICO SyANHEIM, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory (p. 115% Pali | 
ſecond Siukox the Stylite (mentioned by Evac r1vs (Hi. lib, vi. cap. 23.) Who amol 
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imo incredible, this ſuperſtitious practice continued in vogue until the 
elfth century, when however it was, at length, totally ſuppreſſed [7]. 
i The Latins had too much wiſdom and prudence to imitate the Syrians and 
Viientals in this whimſical ſuperſtition. And when a certain fanatic or im- 
ſtor, named WULFILAICUS, erected one of theſe pillars in the country of 
Troves, and propoſed living upon it after the manner of SIMEON ; the neigh- 
douring biſhops ordered it to be pulled down, and thus nipped this ſpecies 
if ſuperſtition in the bud [5s]. eos 1 
XIII. The Myſtic rules of diſcipline and manners had a bad effect upon 
the moral writers, and thoſe who were {et apart for the inſtruction of Chriſtians, 
bus in inſtructing, the catechumens and others, they were more diligent and 
-alous in inculcating a regard for the external parts of religion, and an 


+2chment to bodily exerciſe, than in forming the heart and the affections to 


nward piety and ſolid virtue. Nay, they went ſo far, as to preſcribe rules of 
ſanctity and virtue little different from the unnatural rigour and fanatical piety 


the Myſtics. SALVIAN, and other celebrated writers, gave it as their 


pinion, that none were truly and per fectly holy, but thoſe who abandoned 
1 riches and honours, abſtained from matrimony, baniſhed, all joy and chear- 
alnefs from their hearts, and macerated their bodies with various ſorts of tor- 


nents and mortifications. And as all could not ſupport ſuch exceſſive degrees 


f ſeverity, thoſe madmen, or fanatics, whoſe robuſt conſtitutions and ſavage 
mpers were the beſt adapted to this kind of life, were diſtinguiſhed by the 


ublic applauſe, and ſaw their influence and authority increaſe daily. And thus. 


iints ſtarted up like muſhrooms in almoſt every place. 6 85 

| XIV. A few choice ſpirits boldly attempted to pluck up the roots of this 
roving ſuperſtition, and to bring back the deluded multitude from this vain 
nd chimerical diſcipline to the practice of ſolid and genuine piety. But the 
otaries of ſuperſtition, who were ſuperior in number, reputation, and autho- 
ty, reduced them ſoon to ſilence, and rendered their noble and pious efforts 


tterly ineffectual [te]. We have an example of this in the caſe of ViciLanTivs,. 


man remarkable for his learning and eloquence, who was born in Gaul, and 
ent from thence to Spain, where he performed the functions of a preſbyter. 
This eccleſiaſtic, on his return, from a voyage he had made into Paleſtine and 
Ot, began, about the beginning of this century, to propagate ſeveral doc- 
ſines, and to publiſh repeated exhortations quite oppoſite to the opinions and 


hanners of the times. Among other things, he denied that the tombs and the 


ones of the martyrs, were to be honoured with any ſort of homage or worſhip ;: 


ad therefore cenſured. the pilgrimages that were made to places, that were 


| th centu 
hief 


enen, he taught, or rather deluded, the gazing multitude, declamed againſt hereſy, pre- 


nded to caſt out devils, to heal diſeaſes, and to foretel future events. 8 
be oo Gobbo ER. SiBERI Dif. de Santis Columnaribus, CAROLI MAIELIII Dif. de 
lis, pu | 


e een 4 copper- plate print of Siugos's pillar. 
| GREGOR, T'URONENS. Hiſtor. Francor. lib. viii. cap. xv. p. 387. 


!] AvovsriN complains.of this in his famous epiſtle to Janvarivs, Ne 119. 


reputed : 


N 1 


255 
CamTr. V. 


ry. This ſecond fanatic ſeems to have carried his auſterities ſtill further than the 
of the ſect; for he remained upon his pillar ſixty-eight years, and from thence, like the 


liſhed in AssEMANNI A&i Martyr. Orient. et Occident. tom. ii. p. 246. where may 
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The contro- 
verſy between 
Jerome and Vi- 
gilantius. 


reputed holy. He turned into deriſion the prodigies which were ſaid i b 


| Origeniſm * 


of performing vigils in them. He aſſerted, and indeed with reaſon, that th 
.cuſtom- of burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs in broad day, 5 
Prudently borrowed from the ancient ſuperſtition of the Pagans, 


he affirmed, that the conduct of thoſe, who, diſtributing their ſubſtance amo; 
the indigent, ſubmitted to the hardſhips of a voluntary poverty, or ſent a par 
of their treaſures to Jeruſalem for devout purpoſes, had nothing in it accept. 


-honeſt preſbyter ſoon found that nothing but his ſilence could preferye hi 
life from the intemperate rage of bigotry and ſuperſtition. This projet 


as authentic by thoſe, who, without any regard to their own judgment or the 


Diſpu tes about. 


 Ok16ExN and his doctrine, towards the concluſion of the preceding century 
were now renewed at Conſtantinople, and carried on without either decency or 


attachment to Or1GEn, took refuge at Conſtantinople, and were treated, by 


| dria, than he formed a perfidious project againſt the eloquent prelate ; and 


— 


\ 


The Internal Hts Tory of the CuuRen. Paryy 


wrought in the temples conſecrated to martyrs,' and condemned the cuſtom 


= 


Was im. 
ICY Sacks F He main. 
rained, 'moreover, that prayers addreſſed to departed faints were void of al 
efficacy; and treated with contempt faſting, and mortifications, the celibac 
of the clergy, and the various auſterities of the monaſtic life. Ang, finall 

« þ 


ble to 'the-deaty.'? + #7 4 L R | 
There were, among the Gallic and Spaniſh biſhops, ſeveral that reliſhed the 
opinions of ViciLanTivs. But JEROME, the great monk of the abe 
aſſailed this bold reformer of religion with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, that the 


then of reforming the corruptions, which a fanatical and ſuperſtitious zeal had 
introduced into the church; was choked in its birth [#]. And the name g 
good VIGILANTIUS remains ſtill in the 4½ of heretics, which is acknowledged 


declarations of ſcripture, followed blindly the deciſions of antiquity, 
XV. The controverſies, which had been raiſed in Egypt, concerning 


prudence. The Nitrian monks, baniſhed from Egypt, on account of thei 


Jonx CHRYSOSTOM, the biſhop of that city, with clemency and benignity 
This no ſooner came to the knowledge of THEOPHLVs, patriarch of Alexar- 


ſent the famous Er1ynanivs, with ſeveral other biſhops, to Conſtantine, to 
compaſs his fall, and deprive him of his epiſcopal dignity. No time could 
be more favourable for the execution of this project, than that in which i 
was formed; for CHRVYSOSTOM, by his auſterity, and his vehement deck. 
mations againſt the vices of the people and the corrupt manners of the ladies 
of the court, had incurred the diſpleaſure of many, and had alſo excited, u 
a more particular manner, the reſentment and indignation of the emprel 
EvDox1A, wife of Arcadius. This violent princeſs fent for THEOPHILUS and 
the Egyptian biſhops, who, purſuant to her orders, repaired to Conſtantindſ/t 
and, having called a council, inquired into the religious ſentiments of Cru. 
$0STOM, and examined his morals, and the whole courſe of his conduct 7 
converſation with the utmoſt ſeverity. This council, which was held : : 
ſuburbs of Chalcedon, in the year 403, with TyzoPnILUs at its head, declat 


A ar : | | vs Pen 
[a] BaYLe's Dictionary, at the article ViciLanTius. BarBEYRAC, De /a NMorale des lt. 


p. 252. GkRRHAR. Jo. Vosslus, Theſibus Hiftorico-Theologicis, p. 170. Hiftoire Littau 
la France, tom. ii. p. 57. 3 ; | 


Car yS05T0 


| Caap. IV. The State of LEARNING and PHILos oA. = | 
CRY SOS TON unworthy of his high rank in the church, on account of the OCEAN. v. = 
ſavourable manner in which he ſtood diſpoſed towards ORIGEN and his fol- — 
| lowers 3 and, in conſequence of this decree, condemned him to baniſhment. 1 | 
| The people- of Conſtantinople, who were tenderly attached to their pious and | 1] 
| worthy biſhop, roſe in a tumultuous manner, and prevented the execution of 
this unrighteous ſentence [w]. When this tumult was entirely huſhed, the 
| Game unrelenting judges, in order to fatisfy their vindictive rage and that of 
| Fupox14, renewed their ſentence, the year following, under another pre- 
text [x], and with more ſucceſs; for the pious CHR VYSOS TOM, yielding to the 
redoubled efforts. of his enemies, was baniſhed to Cucuſus, a city of Cilicia, 


„ 


| where he died about three years after [y]. | 
The exile of this illuſtrious man was followed by a terrible ſedition of the 

Johanniſts (ſo his votaries were called) which was calmed, though with much 

difficulty, by the edicts of ARcapivs[2]. It is beyond all doubt, that the 

proceedings againſt CHRyYSOSTOM were cruel and unjuſt; in this, however, 5 Wo 

he was to blame, that he aſſumed the authority and rank which had been IF 

| granted, by the council of Conſtantinople, to the biſhops of that imperial City, 

and ſet himſelf up as a judge of the controverſy between THEOHPHñHILLuSs and 

the Egyptian monks, which the Alexandrian prelate could not behold without 

the utmoſt impatience and reſentment, Theſe monks, when they loſt their 

protector, were reſtored to the favour of THEO HILUuSs; but the faction of 

the Origeniſts continued, notwithſtanding all this, to flouriſh in Egypt, Syria, 

and the adjacent countries, and held their chief reſidence at Feruſalem. 
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CHAP. IV. e ' 
| Concerning the rites and ceremontes uſed in the church during this century. 


. T O enumerate the rites and inſtitutions that were added, in this century, Ceremonies 
to the Chriſtian worſhip, would require a volume of a conſiderable Si multi 
— | . \ G | b M 
tze. The 4s of councils, and the records left us by the moſt celebrated 
ancient writers, are the ſources from whence the curious may draw a ſatiſ- 
factory and particular account of this matter; and to theſe we refer ſuch as 
ue deſirous of ſomething. more than a general view of the ſubje& under 


[{w) This is not quite exact. For it appears, by the accounts of the beſt hiſtorians, that this 
ſentence was really executed, and that the emperor confirmed the decree of this firſt ſynod, by 
uſing Curys08TOM into Bythinia; or, as others allege, by ordering him to retire to the / 
country. A violent earthquake and a terrible ſhower of hail, which were looked upon by the 
multitude as judgments occaſioned by the unrighteous perſecution of their pious biſhop, alarmed 

© court, and engaged them to recal CHR YSOS Trou to his office.] | 

({r) This new pretext was the indecent manner, in which CuzYs0sToM is ſaid to have de- a 
anch. againſt Eupoxia, on account of her having erected her ſtatue in ſilver near the 


mY See TILLEMONT and HERMANT, who have both written the life of CuxysosToM ; as 
1 44 Dictionary, in Engliſh, at the article Acacius. 1 1 
*) dee CYRILLI vita Sabe in CoTELER11 Monument. Ecclefe Græc. tom. ii. p. 274. Jos. 


". ASSEMAN, Bib/ioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 31: | 
Vor. I. 2 conſideration. 8 
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A general view 
of the new rites 
introduced at 
this time, 


The feaſts of 
charity, 


Penitents, 
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Part I. ; 


Cexr.P. conſideration. Several of theſe ancient writers, uncorrupted by the contao; 
examples of the times in which they lived, have ingenuouſly acknowlet. 
that true piety and virtue were ſmothered, as it were, under that en 
burthen of ceremonies under which they lay groaning in this centu 


Or Mouz 


evil was owing partly to the ignorance and diſhoneſty of the tarts: Ke. 
to the calamities of the times which were extremely unfavourable to the J 
fuit of knowledge, and to the culture of the mind; and partly, indeed. 6 


the natural depravity of imperfect mortals, who are much more diſpoſed tg 


_ worſhip with the eye, than with the heart, and are more ready to offer to the 
deity the laborious pomp of an outward ſervice, than the nobler, yet ſimple 


oblation of pious diſpoſitions and holy affections. 

II. Divine worſhip was now daily riſing from one degree of pomp to an. 
other, and degenerating more and more into a gaudy ſpectacle only proper to 
attract the ſtupid admiration of a gazing populace. The ſacerdotal garments 
were embelliſhed with a variety of ornaments, with a view to excite in the 
minds of the multitude a greater veneration for the ſacred order. New aq; 
of devotion were alſo celebrated. In Gaul, particularly, the ſolemn prayer 
and ſupplications, which uſually precede the anniverſary of ChRISvx's aſcenſion, 
were now inſtituted for the firſt time a]. In other places perpetual accla- 
mations of praiſe to God were performed both night and day by ſingers who 
ſucceeded each other, fo as that the ſervice ſuffered no interruption [O]; as if 
the ſupreme being took pleaſure in ſuch noiſy and turbulent ſhouting, or re. 


ceived any gratification from the blandiſhments of men. The riches and 


magnificence of the churches exceeded all bounds [c]. They were alb 
adorned with coftly images, among which, in conſequence of the Neſtorian 
controverſy, that of the Virgin Maxy, holding the child Jzsvs in her arms, 
obtained the firſt and principal place. The altars and the cheſts, in which 
the relicks were preſerved, were in moſt places made of ſolid ſilver. And 


from this we may eaſily imagine, the ſplendor and expenſes that were laviſhel 


upon the other utenſils which were employed in the ſervice of the church. 

III. On the other hand, the agapæ, or feaſts of charity, were now ſup- 
preſſed, on account of the abuſes to which they gave occaſion amidſt tie 
daily decline of that piety and virtue, which rendered theſe meetings uſefil 
and edifying in the primitive ages. | 


* 


A new method alſo of proceeding with penitents was introduced into the 
Latin church. For grievous offenders, who had formerly been obliged to 
confeſs their guilt in the face of the congregation, were now delivered fron 
this mortifying penalty, and obtained, from Lxo the GREAT, a permiſſion to 
confeſs their crimes privately to a prieſt appointed for that purpoſe. By tis 
change of the ancient diſcipline, one of the greateſt reſtraints upon licentiouF 
neſs, and the only remaining barrier of chaſtity, were entirely removed, and 
the actions of Chriſtians were ſubject to no other ſcrutiny than that of i 


[a] See Sivonrus AroLLinarts, Epift. lib. v. epif xvi. lib. vi. 4%. i; as alſo Marti 

T beſaurus Anecdotorum, tom. v. p. 47. 8 

14 GERvAISs, Hiſtoire de Suger, tom. i. p. 23. 
c] See ZACHARIas of Mitylene, De opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. clergy] 
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e 9 
| Cmcerning the diſſenſi ons and herefies that troubled the church during this 
I 2 | century. | | 


I. CEVERAL of thoſe ſects, which had divided the church in the preced- | Ancient here« 
O ing ages, renewed their efforts, at this time, to propagate their reſpective wiv. | 
opinions, and introduced new tumults and animoſities among the Chriſtians, 
We ſhall ſay nothing of the Novatians, Marcionites, and Manicheans, thoſe 
inauſpicious and fatal names that diſgrace the earlier annals of the church, 
though it is evident, that as yet their ſects ſubſiſted, and were even numerous 
in many places. We ſhall confine ourſelves to an account of the Donatiſts 
and Arians, who were the peſts of the preceding century. >. 5 
The Donatiſts had hitherto maintained themſelves with a ſucceſsful obſti- The Donatiſts, 
nacy, and their affairs were in a good ſtate. But about the beginning of this 
| century, the face of things changed much to their diſadvantage, by the means 
of St. AuGuSTIN, biſhop of Hippo. The Catholic biſhops of Africa, animated 
| by the exhortations, and conducted by the counſels of this zealous prelate, 
| exerted themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in the deſtruction of this ſeditious 
| {{&, whom they juſtly looked upon, not only as troubleſome to the church 
| by their obſtinacy, but alſo as a nuiſance to the ſtate by the brutal ſoldiery [d 
which they employed in their cauſe. Accordingly, deputies were ſent, in the 
| year 404, from the council of Carthage to the emperor Hoxnok1vs, to requeſt, 
that the laws enacted againſt heretics, by the preceding emperors, might have 
| force againſt the Donatiſts, who denied that they belonged to the heretical 
tribe; and alſo to deſire, that bounds might be ſet to the barbarous fury of 
the Circumcelliones. The firſt ſtep that the emperor took in conſequence of 
this requeſt, was to impoſe a fine upon all the Donatiſts, who refuſed to return 
into the boſom of the church, and to ſend their biſhops and doctors into 
baniſhment. The year following, new laws, much ſeverer than the former, 
| vere enacted againſt this rebellious ſect, under the title of As of Uniformity. 
| And as the magiſtrates were remiſs in the execution of them, the council of 
Carthage, in the year 40 7, ſent a ſecond time deputies to the emperor, to deſire 
that certain perſons might be appointed to execute theſe eas with vigour and 
impartiality ; and their requeſt was granted. _ 5 
II. The faction of the Donatiſts, though much broke by theſe repeated 
| ſhocks, was yet far from being totally extinguiſhed. It recovered a part of 
| 1s ſtrength in the year 408, after that SrILIchO had been put to death by 
| the order of Hovoklus; and gained a till further acceſſion of vigour the 
| Year following, in which the emperor publiſhed a law in favour of liberty of 
conſcience, and prohibited all compulſion in matters of religion. This law, 


[a] The Circumcelliones already mentioned, 5 | 
12 . however, 


FE 


advantageous in many reſpects to the ſacred order. | "_ 8855 
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Cen, V.. however, was not of long duration. It was abrogated at the earneſt and 


repeated ſollicitations of the council, which was held at Carthage in the ear 


410; and MaRcEtLLinvs the tribune was ſent by Honokivs into Afric 
with full power to bring to a concluſion this tedious and unhappy conte 
MaARCELLINUs therefore held at Carthage, in the year 411, a ſolemn q. 
ference, in which he examined the cauſe with much attention, heard the con: 
tending parties during the ſpace of three days; and, at length, pronounced 


ſentence in favour of the Catholics [e]. The Catholic biſhops, who were pre- 


The latter, upon their defeat, appealed to the emperor, but without effect 
efeat was due to AUuusTIN, who bore the principal 
part in this controverſy, and who, indeed, by his writings, counſels, and 
admonitions, governed almoſt the whole African church, and alſo the princi- 
pal and moſt illuſtrious heads of that extenſive province. 
ITI. By this conference, the party of the Donatiſts was greatly weakened, 
nor could they ever get the better of this terrible. ſhock, though the face f 
affairs changed afterwards in a manner that was proper to revive their hopes, 
The greateſt part of them, through the fear of puniſhment, ſubmitted to the 
emperor's decree, and returned into the boſom of the church; while the ſevere 
penalties were inflicted upon thoſe who remained obſtinate and perſiſted in 
their rebellion. Fines, baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, were the ordina 
puniſhments of the obſtinate Donatiſts; and even the pain of death was inflided 
upon ſuch as ſurpaſſed the reſt in perverſeneſs, and were the ſeditious ring- 
leaders of that ſtubborn faction. Some avoided theſe penalties by flight, 
others by concealing themſelves, and ſome were ſo deſperate as to ſeck 
deliverance by ſelf-murther, to which the Donatiſts had a ſhocking propenſity, 
In the mean time, the Circumcelliones uſed more violent methods of warding 
off the execution of the ſentence that was pronounced againſt their ſect; for 
they ran up and down through the province of Africa in the moſt outrageous 
manner, committing acts of cruelty every where, and defending themſelves by 


n 10 were 286 in number; and thoſe of the Donatifts 27 


force of arms. h 55 
The Donatiſts, indeed, recovered afterwards their former liberty and 


tranquillity by the ſuccour and protection they received from the Vandals, 


who invaded Africa, with GenstrIc at their head, in the year 427, and took 
this province out of the hands of the Romans. The wound, however, that 


this ſect had received from the vigorous execution of the imperial laws, wa 


le] See Franc. BaLpvuin, Hiſt. Collationis Carthag. in Oprær. Milev. Pinian. . 5 | 
It is proper to obſerve here, that this meeting, beld by MarCELLINus, is very impropes“ 
termed a conference ( collatio). For there was no diſpute carried on at this meeting between 


the Catholics and the Donatiſts; nor did any of the parties endeavour to gain or defeat the 


other by ſuperiority of argument. This conference then was properly ajudicia/ trial, in — | 
MaRCELLINUS was, by the emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this religious COntroverth, 


| 1 b: 
and accordingly pronounced ſentence after a proper hearing of the cauſe. It appear, the: 


fore, from this event, that the notion of a ſupreme ſpiritual judge of controverſy and Ha 1 
the church, appointed by CnR 15, had not as yet entered into any one's head; ſince we lee 
African biſhops themſelves appealing to the emperor in the preſent religious queſtion. 0 
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0 deep, that though they began to revive and multiply by the aſſiſtance of Cenr. V. 


| the Vandals, yet they could never arrive at their former ſtrength and luſtre. — ants 


IV. The Arians, oppreſſed and perſecuted by the imperial edicts, took refuge The flate of the 
| one thoſe fierce and ſavage nations, who were gradually overturning the * 
| weſtern empire, and found among the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, Vandals, and 
Burgundians A fixed reſidence and a peaceful retreat. And as their ſecurity 
animated their courage, they treated the Catholics with the ſame violence 
| which the latter had employed againſt them and other heretics; and they 
perſecuted and vexed in various ways ſuch as profeſſed their adherence to the 
| Nicene doctrines. The Vandals, who reigned, in Africa, ſurpaſſed all the 
| other ſavage nations in barbarity and injuſtice towards the Catholics, The 
| kings of this fierce people, particularly GENSERIC and HuNzric his ſon, 
pulled down the churches of thoſe Chriſtians who acknowledged the divinity 
of CHRIST, ſent their biſhops into exile, and maimed and tormented in 
various ways ſuch as were nobly firm and inflexible in the profeſſion of 
their faith F]. They however declared, that, in uſing theſe ſevere and 
violent methods, they were authorized by the example of the emperors who 
had enacted laws of the ſame rigorous nature againſt the Donatiſts, the 
| Arians and other ſects who differed in opinion from the Chriſtians of Con- 
Rantinople Ig. 5 | 
We muſt not here omit mentioning the ſtupendous miracle which is ſaid to 
have been wrought during theſe perſecutions in Africa; and by which the ſu- 
preme being is ſuppoſed to have declared his diſpleaſure againſt the Arians, and 
his favour towards their adverſaries. This miracle conſiſted in enabling thoſe: 
| Catholics, whoſe tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant Hux RI, to 
ſpeak diſtinctly, and to proclaim aloud the divine majeſty of the Saviour of the 
world. This remarkable fact can ſcarcely be denied, ſince it is ſupported by 
the teſtimony of the moſt credible and reſpectable witneſſes [Y]; but whether 


[/] See Victor, ViTens. lib. iii. De perſeguutione Vandalica, which Tnrop. RumnarT. 
S publiſhed at Paris in the year 1694, in 8, with his Hiſtory of the ſame perſecution. 

Wy See the 9g of HUN ERIC in the hiſtory of Vicros, mentioned in the preceding note, 
ib. ir. Cap. ii. p. 64. 8 

%) Theſe * 7 who had, themſelves, ocular demonſtration of the fact, were Victor 
of Utica, EN EAS of Giza (who examined the mouths of the perſons in queſtion, and found 
that their tongues were entirely rooted. out) PRocorius, MarcELLINUs the count, and the 
emperor jUs1'1NIAN., Upon the authority of ſuch reſpectable teſtimonies, the learned An- 
| BADIE formed a laboured and dexterous defence of the miraculous nature of this extraordinary 
fact in his work, intitled, La Triomphe de la Providence, & c. vol. iii. p. 255, &c. where all the 
fre of his zcal, and all the ſubtilty of his logic, ſeem to have been exhauſted. Dr. BERRI MAN, 
in his Hiforical account of the Trinitarian Controverſy ; as alſo in his ſermons preached at lady 
| Moyer's lectures, in the year 1725; and Dr. CHaPMan, in his- Miſce/laneous Tradts, have 
maintained the ſawe hypotheſis. To the former, an anſwer. was publiſhed by an anonymous 
Mer, under the following title, In Enguiry into the Miracle ſaid to have been wrought in the fifth 
* 1%, upon fome orthidox Chriſlians in favour of the D:arine of the Trinity, &c. in a Letter to a 
ie, We may venture to ſay, that this anſwer is utterly unſatisfactory. The author of it, 
ater having laboured to invalidate the teſtimony alleged in favour of the fact, ſeems himſelf 
[reef Conrineed by his own arguments; for he acknowledges at laſt the poſſibility of the 
rm - erſiits in denying the miracle, and ſuppoſes, that the cruel operation was ſo imper- 
A, 45 ormed upon theſe confeſſors, as to leave in ſome of them ſuch a ſhare of that organ, 
4 Was lufticient for the uſe of ſpeech. Dr. M1DDLETON: to whom ſome have attributed the 
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Powers, &c. ſuppoſing, that the tongues of the perſons in queſtion were not entire 


utterly loſt the faculty of ſpeaking. 


age of eight or nine years, loft his tongue by a gangrene or ulcer, and yet retained the Faculty of Seal 
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it is to be attributed to a ſupernatural and miraculous power, is a matte; Not 


* ſo eaſily decided, and which admits of much diſpute [7]. 


forementioned Anfaver ) maintains the ſame hypotheſis, in his Free Inquiry into the Miraty| 
mm 


ly rooted out, 


which he corroborates by the following conſideration, that two of the ſufferers ar 
For though this be aſcribed to a peculiar Judgment 
God puniſhing the immoralities, of which they were afterwards guilty, yet this appears tg 5 | 
doctor, to be a forced and improbable ſolution of the matter, who imagines he ſolves it better * 
ſuppoſing, that they had not been deprived of their intire tongues, He goes yet further, and . 
duces two caſes from the Memoirs of the academy of ſciences at Paris, which proye * 
opinion, That this pretended miracle owed its whole credit to our ignorance of the powers of 


© nature.” The firſt is, that of à girl born without a tongue, who yet talked as eafily and fling 


as if he ſhe had enjoyed the full benefit of that organ ; and the ſecond, that of 4 bey, who, at ti; 
See MippLETON's Free Inquiry, &c. p. 183, 184. : 3 | | * 

This reaſoning of the ſceptical doctor of divinity appeared ſuperficial and unſatisfaQory t 
the judicious Mr. DopweLL, who (ſaying nothing about the caſe of the two trinitarians who 
remained dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and whoſe dumbneſs is but indifferently xc. 


counted for by their immorality, ſince gifts have been often poſſeſſed without graces ) confing 


himſelf to the conſideration of the two parallel facts drawn from the Academica! Memoirs already 
mentioned. To ſhew that theſe facts prove little or nothing againſt the miracle in queſtion, he 
juſtly obſerves, that though in one or two particular caſes a mouth may be ſo ſingularly formed 
as to utter articulate ſounds, without the uſual inſtrument of ſpeech (ſome excreſcence probably 
ſupplying the defect) yet it cannot be any thing leſs than miraculous, that this ſhould happen b 
a conſiderable number of perſons, whoſe tongues were cut out to prevent their preaching a di- 
countenanced doctrine. To deny the miracle in queſtion, we muſt maintain, that it is aseafyt 


| ſpeak without a tongue, as with it. See Mr. DopwerL's Free Anſaver to Dr, M1onuemas's 


Free Inquiry, &C. p. 96, 9/7, &c. | | | | 

Mr. Torr, who defended MipprErox's Hypotheſis, has propoſed an objection 3 priari, 2 
it may be juſtly called, againſt the truth of this miracle. He obſerves, that the occaſion on 
which it was wrought was not of ſufficient conſequence or neceſſity to require a divine interpoſition; 
for it was not wrought to convert infidels to Chriſtianity, but to bring over the followers of 
Ax lus to the Athanaſian faith; it was wrought, in a word, for the explication of a dodrine, 
which both ſides allowed to be founded in the New Teſtament. Now, as the Holy Scriptures 
are a revelation of the will of God, It ſeems (ſays Mr. ToLL) to caſt a reflexion on his wil 
* dom, as if he did things by halves, to ſuppoſe it neceſſary for him to work miracles, in order 
* to aſcertain the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures. This (continues he) would be multiplying miracles 


to an infinite degree ;—beſides, it would deſtroy the univerſal truth of that propoſition iron 


„which we cannot depart, namely, That the ſcriptures are ſufficiently plain in all things necſay 
* to ſalvation.” See Mr. Tol L's Defence of Dr. MippLETON's Free Inquiry againſt Mr. Doo. 
WELL's Free Anfever, p. 81, 82, To this ſpecious objection Mr. Dopw LX replies, that a 


the doctrine in diſpute between the Arians and the Orthodox depend the true notion, as well a 


the importance and reality of our ſalvation ; that the doctrines, duties, and motives of Chriſti 
anity are exalted or debaſed, as we embrace the one or the other of thoſe ſyſtems ; that on 1 
divinity of ChRIST, the mcritoriouſneſs of the propitiation offered by him muſt entirely reſt a 
that, therefore, no occaſion of greater conſequence can be aſſigned on which a miracle might 
be expected. He adds, that the diſputes which men have raiſed about certain doctrines, ate 10 


proof that theſe doctrines are not plainly revealed in ſcripture, ſeeing this would prove tat! 


truth is there ſufficiently revealed, becauſe, at one time or other, they have been all diputd; 
and he obſerves judiciouſly, that the expediency of interpoſing by miracles, is what we yer 
always competent judges of, ſince God only knows the times, ſeaſons, and occaſions, in - 
it is proper to alter the uſual courſe of nature in order to maintain the truth, to lupgon i 
233 and to carry on the great purpoſes of his goſpel-kingdom. It is enough, np oh 
ent interpoſition be not incredible to remove Mr. ToLL's objection, without conſidering '> 5 
ticular uſe and the unexceptionable manner in which it is atteſted. See Mr. DopóW5II 5 
and final reply to Mr. Tours Defence, &c. P. 270, 271. | ical. 1. e. the) 
Me muſt obſerve here, that this latter objection and anſwer are merely rode, / \ 5 
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v. A new ſet, which was the ſource of moſt fatal and deplorable diviſions Cenr. V. 


| in the Chriſtian church, was formed by NesTor1vus, a Syrian, biſhop of — 


FE Contantineple, a diſciple of the celebrated THEODORE of Mopſugſtia, and a 
ban remarkable for his learning and eloquence, which were, however, 
accompanied with much levity and with intolerable arrogance. Before we 
enter into a particular account of the doctrine of this ſectary, it is proper to 

bſerve, that, though by the decrees of former councils, it had been clearly 
* peremptorily determined that CHRIST was, at the ſame time, true God 
and true man; yet no council had hitherto decreed any thing concerning the 
namer and effect of this union of the two natures in the divine Saviour; nor 
| was this matter, as yet, become a ſubject either of inquiry or diſpute among 
Chriſtians. The conſequence of this was, that the Chriſtian doctors expreſſed 
themſelves differently concerning this myſtery, Some uſed ſuch forms of ex- 
| preſſion as ſeemed to widen the difference between the ſon of God and the fon 
of man, and thus to divide the nature of CHRIST into two diſtinct perſons. 
Others, on the contrary, ſeemed to confound too much the ſon of God with 
the ſon of man; and to ſuppoſe the nature of CHRIST compoſed of his divinity 
and humanity blended together into one. 

The hereſy of ApoLLIxN ARIS had given occaſion to theſe different ways of 
ſpeaking. For he maintained that the man CuR1sT was not endowed with a 
human foul, but with the divine nature which was ſubſtituted in its place, and 
performed its functions; and this doctrine manifeſtly ſuppoſed a confufron of 
the two natures in the MESssIAH. The Syrian doctors therefore, that they 
might avoid the errors of ApOLLINARIS, and exclude his followers from the 
[communion of the church, were careful in eſtabliſhing an accurate diſtinction 
between the divine and the human nature in the ſon of God; and for this 
purpoſe they uſed ſuch forms of expreſſion as ſeemed to favour the notion of 
CirsT's being compoſed of two diſtin perſons. The manner of ſpeaking, 
adopted by the Alexandrians and Egyptians, had a different tendency, and 
ſkemed to countenance the doctrine of APOLLINAR1s, and by a confuſion of 
the two natures to blend them into ove. NEesTORIUS, who was a Syrian, and 
dad adopted the ſentiments of the doctors of his nation, was a violent enemy 

t0 all the ſets ; but to none ſo much as to the Apollinarian faction, after whoſe 
run he breathed with an ardent and inextinguiſhable zeal. He therefore 
liſcourſed concerning the two natures in CHRIST after the Syrian manner; 


antagoniſt entertain concerning the importance of the doctrine, in favour of which this pretended 
Puracle is ſaid to have been wrought. The grand queſtion, whoſe deciſion alone can finiſh this 
controverſy, is, whether the tongues of theſe African confeſſors were entirely rooted out, or no? 
The caſe of the two who remained dumb furniſhes a ſhrewd preſumption, that the cruel operation 
* not equally performed upon all. The immorality of theſe two, and the judgment of God, 
wpending with reſpe& to them the influence of the miracle, do not ſolve this difficulty entirely, 
2 las we obſerved above) many have been poſſeſſed of /apernatural gifts without graces ; and 


whe tells us, that many have caſt out devils in his name, whom at the laſt day he will not ac- 
nowledge as his faithful ſeryants. | | 


due, tom. ui, part, II. p. 339. tom. v. part. I, p. 171. 
and 


The riſe of 


Neſtorianiſm. 


draw their foree only from the different opinions, which the ingenious Mr. ToLL and his learned 


101 Rumarti Hiſtor, Perſequut. Vandal. part. II. cap. vii. p. 482. See Bibliotheque 
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Cru r. V. and commanded his diſciples to diſtinguiſh carefully between the 4 

1 perceptions [k] of the ſon of God, and thoſe of the fon of man [/]. 
The occaſion 


VI. The occaſion of this diſagreeable controverſy was furniſhed 
of the Neſtorian | 8 | | 18 
controverſy, Preſbyter Ax As r As ius, a friend of NxsroRIUS. This preſbyter, in a 


Gion and 


by th 


| | Public 
diſcourſe, pronounced A. D. 428, declaimed warmly againſt the tit: 0 
Oecſ da, Or mother of God, which was now more frequently attributes 


to the Virgin Maxx in the controverly againit the Arians, than it had fy 
merly been, and was a favourite term with the followers of APOLLINAng, 
He, at the ſame time, gave it as his opinion, that the Holy Virgin va 
rather to be called ele, 1. e. mother of Chriſt, ſince the deity cn 
neither be born nor die, and of conſequence the ſon of man alone could dere 
his birth from an earthly parent. NES Toxlus applauded theſe ſentiments, and 
explained and defended them in ſeveral diſcourſes n]. But both he andhi 
friend AxasTas1us were keenly oppoled by certain monks at Conftanting}, 
who maintained that the ſon of Mary was God incarnate, and excited the 74 
and fury of the populace to maintain this doctrine againſt NesTorIvs. No. 
withſtanding all this, the diſcourſes of the latter were extremely well received 
in many places, and had the majority on their ſide. The Egyptian monks 
had no ſooner peruſed them, than they were perſuaded, by the weight of the 
arguments they contained, to embrace the opinions of NESTORIUs, and 
1 .accordingly ceaſed to call the Bleſſed Virgin the mother of God. 
Neſtorius and VII. The Prelate, who ruled the ſea of Mexandria at this time, was 
Dh ee CYRIL, a man of a haughty, turbulent, and imperious temper, and painful 
by each other. | jealous of the riſing power and authority of the biſhop of Conſtantinople, As 
| ſoon as this controverſy came to his knowledge, he cenſured the Egyptian 
monks and NesToR1us; and finding the latter little diſpoſed to ſubmit to 
his cenſure, he proceeded to violent meaſures, took counſel with CeLzs1vG, 
biſhop of Rome, whom he had engaged on his fide, aſſembled a council a 
Alexandria, A. D. 439, and hurled no leſs than twelve Anathemas at the heal 
of NesToRIUs. The thunderſtruck prelate did not ſink under this violent 
| ſhock; but ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly accuſed of derogating from the majeſty of 
CHRIST, he retorted the ſame accuſation upon his adverſary, charged hin 
with the Apollinarian hereſy, with confounding the two natures in CH 
and loaded CVRIL with as many Anathemas as he had received from him, 
This unhappy conteſt between two biſhops of the firſt order proceeded 1 
from corrupt motives of jealouſy and ambition, than from a ſincere a 
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[(#) The original word perpeſſio, which ſignifies properly ſuffering, or Lale, we . 
tranſlated, by the general 1 perception, becauſe /uffering, or palſion, cannot e, in an) 
attributed to the divine nature. | „ 

I The jeſuit Doveix publiſhed at Paris, A. D. 17 6, A History of ee e 

ſuch a hiſtory as might be expected from a writer, who was obliged, by his prole A * 

the arrogant CyRIL among the ſaints, and NzsToR1Us among the heretics. 1 

Writers, on both ſides of this controverſy, are mentioned by Jo. FRANC. one * Orient 

J/agoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1084. The accounts given of this ny A p. ic. 
writers, are collected by Eusts. RENaupor. in his H:/foria Patriarch. / a, 

and by Jos. Sim. AssEMANNus, in his Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part. ; P: Pilla 

- [n] See Harpvuini Concilia, tom. i. p. 2199, See alſo Jos. SIN. ASSEMANNUS, 

Ofient. Vatican. tom. iii. part. II. p. 199. | J.fintereſted 
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| without number. TI rh 1 ; 

VIII. When the ſpirits were ſo exaſperated on both ſides, by reciprocal 
| excommunications and polemic writings, that there was no proſpect of an 
| amicable iſſue to this unintelligible controverſy, Txzoposrvs the younger called 
| 4 council at Epheſus, A. D. 431, which was the third general council in the 
Annals of the church. In this council CxRIIT preſided, though he was the 


party concerned, and the avowed enemy of NESTORTuSs; and he propoſed 


the other eaſtern biſhops. arrived. NesTor1vs objected againſt this pro- 
| ceeding, as irregular and unjuſt; but his remonſtrances being without effect, 
| he refuſed to comply with the ſummons which called him to appear before 
| the council. CyYRIL, on the other hand, puſhing on matters with a lawleſs 
| violence, NESTORIUS was judged without being heard; and, during the 
| abſence of a great number of thoſe biſhops who belonged to'the council, he 


was compared with the traitor Jupas, charged with blaſphemy againſt the 


divine majeſty, deprived of his epiſcopal dignity, and ſent into exile where he 

finiſhed his days []. The tranſactions of this council will appear to the 
candid and equitable reader in the moſt unfavourable light, as full of low 

artifice, contrary to all the rules of juſtice, and even deſtitute of the leaſt ais 
of common decency. The doctrine, however, that was eſtabliſhed in it con- 
derning CHRIS T, was that which has been always acknowledged and adopted 
by the majority of Chriſtians, viz. ** That CHRIST was one divine perſon, in 
« whom % natures were moſt cloſely and intimately united, but without 
being mixed or confounded together.” 
IX. Nxsroklus, among other accuſations of leſs moment, was charged 
with dividing the nature of CHRIST into two diſtinct perſons ; and with having 
| maintained, that the divine nature was ſuperadded to the human nature of IEsus, 
| after it was formed, and was no more than an auxiliary ſupport to the mar 


| Norindeed was this opinion ever propoſed by him in any of his writings, but 
was only charged upon him by his iniquitous adverſaries, as a conſequence 

drawn from ſome incautious and ambiguous terms he uſed, and particularly 

| from his refuſing to call the Virgin Mary, the mother of God [p]. Hence 


I] Thoſe that defire a more ample account of this council, may conſult the Variorum Patrum 
Pole ad Concilium Epheſinum pertinentes, publiſhed at Lonvain in the year 1682, from ſome 
aican and other manuſcripts, by CHRISTIAN Lurus. Nxsroius, in conſequence of the 
entence pronounced againſt him in this council, was firſt baniſhed to Petra in Arabia, and after- 
| Wards to Oafis, a ſolitary place in the deſerts of Egypt, where he died in the year 435. The 
; —.— given of his tragical death by EvAcklus, in his Eccl. Hiſt. lib. i. cap. vii. and by 
; *E£ODORUS the Reader, Hif. Eccl. lib. ii. p. 565. are entirely fabulous. [Dr. Mosnerm's 
*count of the time of NzsToR1us's death is perhaps unexact; for it appears, that NzsTorIUs 

Vas at Oafis, when SockArTES wrote, that is, A. D. 439. See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. 34.0 
a” ; ee GakxIER's edition of the works of Marius MerCaToR, tom. ii. p. 286. See 
a e fragments of thoſe letters which NESTOoRIus wrote ſometime before his death, which 

by 0 be found in Jos, Sim. As88EMAN. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 40, 41. 

0 t is remarkable, that CrRIL would not hear the explanations which NesToR1vs of- 
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dilintereſted zeal for the truth, and was the ſource of evils and calamities CIM r. V. 


| examining and determining the matter in debate before Joux of Antioch, and 


The council of 
Epheſus. 


The judgment 
which the im- 
partial will form 
concerning this 
controverſy, 


| CartsT, through the whole of his life. NESTORIUs denied this charge even 
| tothe laſt, and ſolemlny profeſſed his entire diſapprobation of this doctrine [o]. 
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many, nay, the greateſt part of writers both ancient and modern, bs. 
thorough examination of this matter, have poſitively concluded that te 
opinions of NesToR1vs, and the council which condemned them, wer: th 
ſame in effect; that their difference was in words only, and that the bat 
blame of this unhappy controverſy was to be charged upon the turbulen 
ſpirit of CyR1L, and his averſion to NesToRIvus [q]. _ _ 

This judgment may be juſt upon the whole; We it is however true, tha 


Nxsroklus committed two faults in the courſe of this controverſy, The rg 


was his giving offence to many Chriſtians by abrogating a trite and innocent 


term [7]; and the ſecond, his preſumptuouſſy attempting to explain, by 


uncouth compariſons and improper expreſſions, a myſtery which infinite 
ſurpaſſes the extent of our imperfect reaſon. If to theſe defects we add the 


deſpotic ſpirit, and the exceſſive warmth of this perſecuted prelate, it will be 


The progreſs of 
Neſtorianiſm af- 


ter the council of 


Epheſus, 


difficult to decide who is moſt to be blamed, as the principal fomenter of this 
violent conteſt, CVRIL or NESTORIUs | 5]. 4 2 | vo 
X. The council of Epheſus, inſtead. of healing theſe diviſions, did but 
inflame them more and more, and almoſt deſtroyed all hope of reſtoring 
concord and tranquillity in the church. Joan of Antioch, and the other 
eaſtern biſhops, for whoſe arrival CVRIL had refuſed to wait, met at Epe, 
and pronounced againſt him and MEMNON, the biſhop of that city, who wa 
his creature, as ſevere a ſentence, as they had thundered againſt NESToRIUs, 
Hence aroſe a new and obſtinate diſſenſion between CyR1L and che Orientals, 


with Joan the biſhop of Antioch at their head. This flame was, indeed, ſom, 


what abated, A. D. 433, after CVRIL had received the articles of faith drawn 
up by Jonx; and abandoned certain 8 and expreſſions, of which the | 
litigious might make a pernicious uſe. But the commotions, which arok: 


fered to give of his doctrine. Nay, the latter offered to grant the title of Mother of God tothe 
Virgin MAR, provided that nothing elſe was thereby meant, but that he man born of ber uud. 
united to the divinity. See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. 34.]] GR 
[7] LuTHEr was the firſt of the modern writers who thought thus. And he inveighed 
againſt CXRIL, with the greateſt bitterneſs, in his book De conciliis, tom. vii. Opp. Altenb. 
p. 265, 266. 273. See alſo BAY LE's Dictionary, at the articles NES TORTUu8s and Rope. 
Cusisr. Aucusr. SaLIO, De Eutychianiſine ante Eutychen, p. 200. OrrTo FRI D. SCHUTZ1VS, 
De vita Chytrei, lib. ii. cap. xxix. p. 190, 191. Jo. Voi dr. Piblioth. Hiflorie Heriogice, 
tom i. part. III. p. 457. Paul. ERNBST. Ja nTLON SKY, Exerc. de Neſtorianiſmo, publiſhed at 
Berlin, A. D. 1720. TRESAUR. Epiſtolic. Crozianus, tom. i. p. 184. tom. Iii. p. 175. La „it 
de la Croze, par Jo R DAN, p. 231. and many others. As to the faults that have been laid to the 
charge of NES TOR Ius, they are collected by Ass EMA, in his B:b/ioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. i. 
art. II. p. 210. | | 
F [(-) The title of Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Max, is not perhaps ſo innocent as 
Dr. Mosnyz1M takes it to be. To the judicious and learned it can preſent no idea at all, and to 
the ignorant and unwary it may preſent the moſt abſurd and monſtrous notions. The invention 
and uſe of ſuch myſterious terms, as have no place in ſcripture, is, undoubtedly, pernicious (0 
true religion. ] 3 | r | Ni 
Ie) There is no difficulty at all in deciding this queſtion. NES Toklus, though mY c c 
an arrogant and perſecuting ſpirit in general, yet does not ſeem to deſerve, in this particu 2 * 
the reproaches that are due to CY RI. Ax As TAS TVs, and not NesToORIUS, Wi 1 . 
who kindled the flame; and NESTORIUs was the ſuffering and perſecuted party from — 
ginning of the controverſy to his death. His offers of accommodation were W ; nis 
planations were not red; his ſubmiſſion was rejected, and he was condemned unhear ] 505 


6 
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F * this fatal controverſy, were more durable in the eaſt [?]. Nothing could 
= ſe the progreſs of Neſtorianiſm in thoſe parts. The diſcipline and friends 
ie perſecuted prelate carried his doctrine” through all the Oriental pro- 
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vinces, and erected every where congregations which profeſſed an invincible 


oppoſition to the decrees of the council of Epheſus. The Perſians, among 
others, oppoſed CYRIL in the moſt vigorous manner, maintained that NESTO- 
zxivs had been unjuſtly condemned at Epheſus, and charged CYRIL with re- 
moving that diſtinction which ſubſiſts between the 770 natures in CHRIST. 


| NgsTORIUS, as its being received in the famous ſchool which had for a long 


inſtructed the youth in the Neſtorian tenets, but tranſlated from the Greek 
into the Syriac language the books of NzsTor1vs, of his maſter TyeoporUs 
of Mopfueſtia ; and the writings alſo of DiopoRus of Tarſus, and ſpred them 


- 


abroad throughout Ajjyria and Perſia [u]. 


7 


Xl. Of all the promoters of the Neſtorian cauſe, there was none to whom 
it has ſuch weighty obligations as to the famous BarsuMas, who was ejected 
out of his place in the ſchool] of Edeſſa, and created biſhop of Nz/ivrs, A. D. 
435. This zealous prelate laboured with incredible aſſiduity and dexterity, 
| from the year 440 to 485, to procure, for the Neſtorians, a ſolid and permanent 
| ſettlement in Perſia; and he was vigoronlly ſeconded in this undertaking by 
Maanzs biſhop of Ardaſcira. And ſo remarkable was the ſucceſs which 


But nothing tended ſo much to propagate with rapidity. the doctrine of 


time flouriſhed at Edeſſa. For the doctors of this renowned academy not only 


Barſumas, a a 
zealous promoter 
of Neſtorianiſm, 


crowned the labours of BARSUMAS, that his fame extended throughout the 


eaſt; and the Neſtorians, which till remain in Chaldza, Perſia, Afſyria, and the 


| and founder. This indefatigable eccleſiaſtic not only perſuaded PREROZEs, 
| the Perſian monarch, to expel out of his dominions ſuch Chriſtians as had 
adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and to admit the Neſtorians in their 
| place, but he even engaged him to put the latter in poſſeſſion of the principal 
| ſeat of eccleſiaſtical authority in Per/ia, the ſee of Seleucia, which the Patriarch 
or Catholic of the Neftorians has always filled even down to our time [ro]. 

The zeal and activity of Barsumas did not end here: he erected a famous 
chool at Nis, from whence iſſued thoſe Neſtorian doctors, who, in this and 


| India, Tartary, and China | x]. 


i] See Cur1sT. Ave. 84110, De Eutychianiſmo ante Eutychen, p. 243, 

] See Jos. Stmon ASSEMANNI Biblicth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 351. tom. iii. 

bart. I. p. 69. This learned author may be advantageouſly uſed to correct what EuszB1us 

| Renaud, has ſaid (in the ſecond tome of his Liturgie Orientales, p. 99.) concerning the firſt 
nile of the Neſtorian doctrine in the eaſtern provinces. See alſo the Ecclefaflical Hiſtory of 

Tuxopox vs 25e Reader, book ii. p. 558, 3 

[iz2) The biſhop of Seleucia, was, by the twenty-third canon of the council of Nice; ho- 

| noured with peculiar marks of diſtinction, and among others with the title of Catholic. He 
"4 veſted with the power of ordaining archbiſhops (a privilege which belonged to the pa- 

archs alone) exalted above all the Grecian biſhops, honoured as a patriarch, and in the cecu- 

nenical councils was the ſixth in rank after the biſhop of Jeruſalem. See Acta Concilii Nicæni 
þ „ ALPHoNs, Pis Au, lib. iti. can. xxiil. xxxiv.] WR : 

al See, for an ample account of this matter, Jos. S1M, ASSEMANNI Biblioth. Oriental. 

ment. Vatican. tom. iii. part. II. p. 77. | 


ML XII. The 


adjacent countries, conſider him alone, and not without reaſon, as their parent 


the following century, ſpred abroad their tenets through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 


* 
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the Neſtorians 
ceaſe. 


The Eutychian 
fect. 


carefully diſtinguiſhed from Gop, who dwelt in him as in his temple, ang 


that Mary was to be called the mother of Cuxisr, and not the mother 9 
. ps 


remembrance : but they maintain, at the ſame time, that the doctrine he 


their diſciples preciſely the doctrine of NesToR1vs, rather poliſhed and 
improved his uncouth ſyſtem to their own taſte, and added to it ſeveral tenets 
of which the good man never dreamt. 


The opinions of this new faction ſhot like lightning through the eaſt ; andi 
acquired ſuch ſtrength in its progreſs, as to create much uneaſineſs both to tie 


vent its riſing to a high degree of credit and ſplendor. Eurychxs begin 


The Internal His Tory of the CuuRcnu. Pay, 7 
XII. The Neſtorians, before their affairs were thus happily ſettled, had 
28 4 5 2 | : 
divided among themſelves with reſpect to the method of explaining th. 
doctrine. Some maintained, that the manner in which the two nature; ID 
united in CnR1sT, was abſolutely unknown: others, that\ the union of £ 
divine nature with the man Jesvs was only an union of #/l, operation * 
dignity [y]. This diſſenſion, however, entirely ceaſed whey the Neſtorias 
were gathered together into one religious community, and lived in tranquill 
under their own eccleſiaſtical government and laws. Their doctrine, as it has 
then determined in ſeveral councils afſembled at Seleucia, amounts to What 
follows: That in the Saviour of the world there were #9 perſons, 0. 
« Jrocacac; of which the one was divine, even the eternal word; ang 
the other, which was human, was the man Jzsvs ; that theſe two perſon 
had only one ape [z]; that the union between the ſon of God and the 
“ ſon of man was formed in the moment of the Virgin's conception, and wa 
< never to be diſſolved; that it was not, however, an union of nature or of 
e perſon, but only of will and affection ; that CHRIST was, therefore, to he 


— 
— 


The abettors of this doctrine hold Nxsrok Ius in the higheſt veneration, 23 
a man of ſingular and eminent ſanctity, and worthy to be had in perputual 


taught was much older than himſelf, and had been handed down from the 
earlieſt times of the Chriſtian church; and for this reaſon they abſolutely 
refuſed the title of Neſtorians. - And, indeed, if we examine the matter 
attentively, we ſhall find that BaxsuMas and his followers, inſtead of teachin 


XIII. A violent averſion to the Neſtorian errors led many into the oppoſite 
extreme. This was the caſe with the famous EuTycnes, abbot of a certan 
convent of monks at Conſtantinople, and founder of a ſet, which was in direc 
oppoſition to that of NzsTor1vs, yet equally prejudicial to the intereſts of ti 
Chriſtian churchz by the- peſtilential diſcords and animoſities it produced, 


Greeks and Neſtorians, whoſe moſt vigorous efforts were not ſufficient to pte 


theſe troubles A. D. 448, when he was far advanced in years; and to exert 
his utmoſt force and vehemence in oppoſing the progres of the Neſtoria 


[o] LeoxnTius ByzanT. Adverſus Neftoriaz. et Eutychian. p. 537. tom. i. Lection. Antiquar 
Henk. Canis1t. Jac. BasNac. Prolegomen. ad Caniſium, tom. i. cap. Ii. p. 19. 


* 


(c) This is the only way 1 know of tranſlating the word barſepa, which was the 2 2 
by NEsroxlus, and which the Greeks render by the term œgiναπ]ðt The word perjon * 
have done better in this unintelligible phraſe, had it not been uſed immediately before in 

ferent ſenſe from that which NERSsTOR Ius would convey by the obſcure term aſprdl. 
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doctrine, he expreſſed his ſentiments concerning the perſon of Cx is in the nenn 


| very terms which the Egyptians made uſe of for that purpoſe, and taught, that 
iy CuklsT there was but one nature, viz. that of the incarnate word [a]. Hence he 
| mas thought to deny the exiſtence of the human nature in CHRIST, and was 
| accuſed of this, by EusEB1us of Dvrylzum, in the council that was aſſembled 
| by FLAVIANUS at Conſtantinople, probably this ſame year. By a decree of 
| this council, he was ordered to renounce the abovementioned opinion, which 
| he obſtinately refuſed to do ; and was, on that account, excommunicated 
| and depoſed; little diſpoſed, however, to acquielce in this ſentence, he ap- 
W pealed to the deciſion of a general council. "— R 
XIV. In conſequence of this appeal, the emperor Thzopos tus aſſembled The coune, 
| an ecumenical council at Epheſus, A. D. 449, at the head of which he placed 5 
Dioscokus, biſhop of Alexandria, the ſucceſſor of Cyrir, the faithful imitator . 
| of his arrogance and fury, and a declared enemy to the biſhop of Conſtantinople. | 
| Accordingly, by the influence and caballing of this turbulent man, matters 
were carried on in this council with the ſame want of equity and decency that 
| had diſhonoured a former Epheſian council, and caracteriſed the proceedings 
| of Cyr1L againſt NzsToRIUs, For Dioscorvus, in whoſe church a doctrine 
almoſt the ſame with that of the Eutychians, was, conſtantly taught, con- 
founded matters with ſuch artifice and dexterity, that the doctrine of one 
incornate nature triumphed, and EuTycHes was acquitted. of the charge of 
error that had been brought againſt him. FLavianus, on the other hand, 
| was, by the order of this unrighteous council, publicly ſcourged in the moſt 
barbarous manner, and baniſhed to Epipas, a city of Lydia, where ſoon after 
he ended his days [4]. The Greeks called this. Epheſian council, a band, 
| or aſſembly of robbers, evvodov Anseaxyv, to ſignify that every thing was car- 
| ried in it by fraud or violence [ſcJ. And many councils, indeed, both 
in 5 and the following ages are equally intitled to the fame diſhonourable 
| appellation. _ | „„ | 
| AV. The face of affairs ſoon changed, and aſſumed an aſpect utterly un- e 
| favourable to the party whom the Epheſian council had rendered triumphant. 
Fravlaxus and his followers not only engaged Lzo the GREAT, biſhop of 
Lune, in their intereſts (for the Roman pontif was the ordinary refuge of the 


| (a) That Cyxir expreſſed himſelf in this manner, and appealed, for his juſtification in ſo do- 
| 10g, to the authority of Ar HANASIT us, is evident beyond all poſſibility of contradiction. But it 
5 uncertain whether or nd this manner of expreſſion was adopted by ATHAnas1vs, fince many 
are of opinion, that the book, in which it is found, has been falſely attributed to him. See 
Mich. IE Qu1tn, Difert. ii. in Damaſcenum, p. 31. Cur1sT. Au. Sa Lie, De Eutychianiſmo 
ate Eutychen, p. 112. It appears, by what we read in the Bibliotb. Oriental. &c. of AssEUax, 
tom. 1. p. 219. that the Syrians expreſſed themſelves in this manner before EuTYCHEs, though 
Without deſigning thereby to broach any new doctrine, but rather without well knowing what 
e laid. We ſtand yet in need of a ſolid and accurate hiſtory of the Eutychian troubles ; not- 
my the labours of the learned SaL1s upon that ſubject. l 
if ] See the Concilia Jo. Haxpvuini, tom. i. p. 82. LiBERATI Breviarium, cap. xii. p. 76. 
konis M. Epiſt. xciii. p. 625, Nic E HORI HH. Eccleſiaſtic. lib. xiv. cap. Ixvii. p. 5 50, &c. 
ot) Though FLAvianvus died ſoon, after the council of Epheſus, of the bruiſes he had re- 
hi 2 rom Dioscorvs, and the other biſhops of his party in that horrid aſſembly, yet, before 
death, he had appealed to Lxo ; and this appeal purſued by LEO, occaſioned the council, in 
UTYCHES was condemned, and the bloody Dios coxus depoſed.] 25 
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Cexrt, V. oppreſſed and conquered party in this century) but alſo remonſtrateg to 
5 emperor, that a matter of ſuch an arduous and important nature Ne 
- order to its deciſion, a council compoſed out of the church univerſal. $6 

ſeconded this latter requeſt, demanded of Trnrzoposvs a general oo 
which no entreaties could perſuade this emperor to grant. Upon his teat 
however, his ſucceſſor Marcran, conſented to Leo's demand, and called f 
the year 451, the council of Chalcedon d], which is reckoned the 7 U 
general, or æcumenical council. The legates of LRO, who, in his famous letter tg 
FLAvIANus, had already condemned the Eutychian doctrine, preſided in th; 
grand and crowded aſſembly. Dioscorus was condemned, depoſed, aud 
baniſhed into Papblagonia, the acts of the council of Epheſus were annulled, the 
epiſile of Lito received as a rule of faith [e]; EuTvycats, who had bern 
already ſent into baniſhment, and deprived of his Sacerdotal dignity by the 

_ emperor, was now condemned, though abſent ; and the following doctiine 

which is at this time almoſt generally received, was inculcated upon Chriltians 

as the object of faith, via. That in CHRIST two diſtinct natures were united 

in one perſon, and that without any change, mixture, or confuſion,” 

Warm conteſis XVI. The remedy applied by this council to heal the wounds of a torn and 
1 divided church, proved really worſe than the diſeaſe. For a great number of 
Hs Oriental and Egyptian doctors, though of various characters and different 
opinions in other reſpects, united in oppoſing, with the utmoſt vehemence, the 

council of Chalcedon and the epiſtle of LEO; which it had adopted as a rule of 

faith, and were unanimous in maintaining an unity of nature, as well as of 

perſon, in JEsUs CurIsT. Hence aroſe deplorable diſcords and civil wars, 

whoſe fury and barbarity were carried to the moſt exceſſive and incredible 

lengths. Upon the death of the emperor MARIAN, the populace aſſembled 
tumultuouſly in Egypt, maſſacred PRoTER1vs, the ſucceſſor of Dioscoxvs, 

and ſubſtituted in his place TIMO THEUS ZELuRUs, who was a zealous defender 

of the Eutychian doctrine of one mcarnate nature in CHRIST. This Jatter 

indeed, was depoſed and baniſhed by the emperor LEO; but, upon his death, 

was reſtored by BAsILIscus both to his liberty and epiſcopal dignity. After 

the death of Luxus, the defenders of the council of Chalcedon, choſe in hs 

place TimoTaevs, ſurnamed SaLoPHACIOLUs, while the partiſans of the 
Eutychian doctrine of the one nature, elected ſchiſmatically PzTER Moccrs 

to the ſame dignity. An edi& of the emperor Zexo obliged the latter to 
yield. The triumph, however, of the Chalcedonians, on this occaſion, wi: 

but tranſitory ; for, upon the death of Timorarus, Joann Taiaia, whom 


[(4) This council was, by the emperor's ſummons, firſt aſſembled at Nice, but afterward: f | 
moved to Chalcedon; that the emperor, who, on account of the irruption of the Hunns into 10 | 
- ricum, was unwilling to go far from Conſtantinople, might aſſiſt at it in perſon.] ET hy 
[(e) This was the letter which LEO had written to FL Avi Axus, after having been a 1 
him of what had paſſed in the council of Conſtantinople. In this epiſtle, LEO approves ay 
deciſions of that council, declares the doctrine of EuTYcaes heretical and impious, e. 
with great appearance of perſpicuity, the doctrine of the Catholic church upon this perp yon 
ſubject ; ſo that this letter was eſteemed a maſterpiece both of logic and eloquence, a 
conſtantly red, during the Advert, in the weſtern churches. ] | he 
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| they had choſen in his place, was removed by the ſame emperor [f]; and 
Moccus, or Moxcus, by an imperial edict, and the favour of Acaclus, 
| biſhop of Conſtantinople, was, in the year 482, raiſed to the ſee of Alexandria. 

XVII. The abbot BaxsuMas (whom the reader muſt be careful not to 
-onfound with BARSUMAS of Miibis, the famous promoter of the Neſtorian 
Jocttines) having been condemned by the council of Chalcedon [g], brought 


he Eutychian opinions into Syria, and, by the miniſtry of his diſciple 
dani, ſpred them amongſt the Armenians about the year?4.60. This 
Joctrine, however, as it was commonly explained, had ſomething ſo harſh 


| &xhortations of XEN atas, otherwiſe called PRILOxXExN Us, biſhop of Hierapolis, 
| nd the famous PETER FULLo. Theſe doctors rejected the opinion, attributed 
0 EuTYCHES, that the human nature of CHRIST was abſorbed by the divine [H], 


| « ſon of God there was one nature, which, notwithſtanding its unity, was double 
| « and compounded.” This notion was not lefs repugnant to the deciſions of 
| the council of CHalcedon than the Eutychian doctrine, and was therefore 
| {edfaſtly oppoſed by thoſe who acknowledged the authority of that council [i]. 
XVIII. PeTER, ſurnamed FurLo, from the trade of fuller, which he 
exerciſed in his monaſtic ſtate, had uſurped the ſee of Antioch, and, after having 
| been ſeveral times depoſed and condemned on account of the bitterneſs of his 


oppoſition to the council of Chalcedon, was fixed in it, at laſt, A. D. 482, by 


the authority of the emperor ZENO, and the favour of Acacivs biſhop of 


Theopaſchites [I]; for to the words, O God moſt holy, &c. in the famous hymn 
which the Greeks called Tri/agium ; he ordered the following phraſe to be 
added in the eaſtern churches, who haſt ſuffered for us upon the croſs. His 


the minds of the people, the doctrine of one nature in CHRIST, to which he was 
zealouſly attached. His adverſaries, however, and eſpecially. FeL1x the 
Roman pontif, interpreted this addition to the hymn abovementioned in a 


He #1 See LIBERATI Breviarium, Cap. xvi, xvii, xvii, EvacR. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. viii. 
Ib. iü. cap. ii. LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 410. | | 
(ce) The BaxzsuUmas, here mentioned, was he who aſſiſted the biſhop of Alexandria (Dios co- 
aus) and the ſoldiers, in beating FLA viANus to death in the council of Epheſis, and, to ſhun 
Waoſe fury, the Orthodox biſhops were forced to creep into holes, and hide themſelves under 
benches in that pious aſſembly.). 35 | 5 | | 

) Eurrchzs never affirmed what is here attributed to him; he maintained ſimply, that 
ine [0 natures, which exifled in CHRIST before his incarnation, became one after it by the 
Þ:fatical union, This miſerable diſpute about words was nouriſhed by the contending parties, 
aving no clear ideas of the terms perſon and nature; as alſo by an invincible ignorance of the 


Pubject in diſpute, ] 

Us author, De Monephyfitis, which is prefixed to this volume. 5 

Li ValEs11 Diſſertatio de PET. FULLONE, et de Synodis adverſus eum collectis, which is added 
IE third volume of the Scriptor. Hift. Eccleſiaſt. p. 173. | 7 

of! This word expreſſes the enormous error of thole frantic doctors, who imagined that the 
cad ſuffered in and with Cuzism.] = | 


and ſhocking in it, that the Syrians were eaſily engaged to abandon it by the 


and modified matters ſo as to form the following hypotheſis : * That in the 


| Corftantineple ]. This troubleſome and contentious man excited new diſcords 
in the church, and ſeemed ambitious of forming a new ſect under the name of 


deſign in this was manifeſtly to raiſe a new ſect, and alſo to fix more deeply, in 
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i] Jos. Siu, ASsENMAMNI Biblioth. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 1-10. See alſo the Diſſertation of 
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quite different manner, and charged him with maintaining, that all the th 
perſons of the Godhead were crucified: and hence thoſe who approved of 0 
addition were called Theopaſchites. The conſequence of this diſpute w 
that the weſtern Chriſtians rejected the addition inſerted by Ful Lo, which = 
judged relative to the whole trinity; while the Orientals uſed it conſtant 
after this period, and that without giving the leaſt offence, becauſe they 
plied it to CHRIS alone I]. | . 
XIX. To put an end to this controverſy, which had produced the moſt 
unhappy diviſions both in church and ſtate, the emperor Zkxo, by the advic 
of Acacivs, biſhop of Conftantinople, publiſhed, A. D. 482, the famay 
Henoticon, or Decree of union, which was deſigned to reconcile the contendin 


parties. This decree repeated and confirmed all that had been enacted in the 
_ councils of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon, againſt the Arians, 


Neſtorians, and Eutychians, without making any particular mention of the 
council of Chalcedon [u]. For Acacivs had perſuaded the emperor, thy 
the preſent oppoſition was not carried on againſt the decrees that had paſſedin 
the council of Chalcedon, but againſt the council itſelf; with reſpect to which, 
inſtead of reviving, was deſigned to put an end to all diſputes, and to reconcile 
the moſt jarring principles. e 

In the mean time, Moxcus and FuLLo, who filled the ſees of Anand 


therefore, an entire ſilence was, undoubtedly, prudent in a propoſal, which, 


and Antioch, and headed the ſect of the Monophyſites [o], ſubſcribed thi 
| Decree of union, which was alſo approved by Acacivs of Conſtantinople, and by 


all thoſe of the two contending parties who were at all remarkable for thei 
candour and moderation. But there were on all ſides violent and obſtinate 


bigots, who oppoſed, with vigour, theſe pacific meaſures, and complained of 


the Henoticon as injurious to the honour and authority of the moſt holy 
council of Chalcedon [p]. Hence aroſe new conteſts and new diviſions not 
leſs deplorable than thoſe which the Decree of union was deſigned to ſupprek. 
XX. A conſiderable body of the Monophyſites, or Eutychians, looked 
upon the conduct of Moros, who had ſubſcribed the decres as highly 
criminal, and conſequently formed themſelves into a new faction, under tie 
title of ACEPHALT, i. e. headleſs, becauſe, by the ſubmiſſion of Movers, 
they had been deprived of their chief [q]. This ſe& was afterwards divided 


into three others, who were called, Anthropomorphites Barſanuphits, 
and Eſaianiſts; and theſe again, in the following century, were the unhappy 


accaſion of new factions of which the ancient writers make frequent mel. 


[n] See Nox 18. Lib. de uno ex Trinitate carne paſſo, tom. iii. Opp. Dif]. i. cap. iii p. 79 
AssEMANN1 Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 5 18. tom. ii. p. 36. 180. 3 

[z] Evacrivs, Hit. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiv. LIBERATI Breviarium Hift. cap. xuiii a 

[(%) This word expreſſes the doctrine of thoſe who believed that in Curisr there was bu 
one nature, and is, in moſt reſpects, the ſame with the term Eutychians. ] | 

[p] See Facunpus HEAU IAN. Defenſ. trium Capitulor. lib. xii. cap. iv. . 
[4] Evacs. H. Fccl. lib. iii. cap. xiii, LEonTIUs BTZ ANT. De ſears, tom. 1 e i 
Antig., CaxIs II, p. 537. TinorR. in CorzLERII Monument. Eccleſia Grace, Wh © 
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Fan 7. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve here, for the information of 
| ewe whoſe curiolity intereſts them in inquiries of this nature, that theſe 
ſobdivilone of the Eutychian ſect are not to be adopted with too much 


facility. Some of them are entirely fictitious; others are characteriſed by a 
| nominal, and not by a real difference; the diviſion is in words, and not in 


things ; while a third ſort are diſtinguiſhed, not by their peculiar doctrines, 


| but by certain rites and inſtitutions, and matters of a merely circumſtantial 
| nature. Be that as it will, theſe numerous branches of the Eutychian faction 
| 3d not flouriſh long; they declined gradually in the following century; and 
| the influence and authority of the famous BAR Abus contributed prin- 
| cipally to A* total extinction by the union he eſtabliſned among the num- 
bers of that ſect. . 

AI The Roman pontif, FELIx II, having aſſembled an Italian council, 
compoſed of ſixty- ſeven biſhops, condemned, depoſed, and cut off, from the 
| communion of the church, Acacivs biſhop of Conſtantinople, as a perfidious 
enemy to the truth. Several articles were alleged againſt Acacius, to 
| furniſh a pretext for the ſeverity of this ſentence; ſuch as his attachment to 

the Monophyſites, and their leaders Monevus and FuLLo, the contempt 
with which he treated the council of Chalcedon, and other accuſations of a 
| like nature. But the true reaſons of theſe proceedings, and of the irrecon- 
cileable hatred which the Roman pontifs indulged againſt Acacrvs, were his 


| the whole courſe of his miniſtry [s], and his ambitious efforts to enlarge be- 
| yond all bounds the authority and prerogatives of the ſee of Conftantrnople. 
| The Greeks, however, defended the character and memory of their biſhop 
againſt all the aſperſions which were caſt upon him by the Romans. Hence 
| aroſe a new ſchiſm, and new conteſts, which were carried on with great 


the Latins triumphed over the oppoſition of the oriental Chriſtians, and 
brought about an agreement; in conſequence of which, the names of Aca- 
cvs and FULLo were ſtruck out of the diptychs, or ſacred regiſters, and thus 
branded with perpetual infamy []. F 


(r] Theſe ſes are enumerated by Basnace, in his Prolegom. ad HEN. Cax i811 Lection. 
dntiqu, cap. iii. and by AssEMAAN, in his Di/ſertatio de Monophy/itis, f. 4 


events, which are ſo many proofs how far the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome was from being 


| Patriarch of C onflantinople, 


who not only receives this ſentence with contempt, but, in his turn, 
aathematizes 


p and excommunicates the pope, and orders his name to be ſtruck out of the 
vom This conduct of Ac ac ius is approved by the emperor, the church of Conftantinople, 
9 « moſt all the eaſtern biſhops, nay, by even AnpREas of Theſſalonica, who was at that time 
G > Pore ricar for Eaft Nllyricum. This was the occaſion of that general ſchiſm, which con- 
aa or the {pace of twenty-five years, between the eaſtern and weſtern churches. It is here 
» 3 of obſervation, that the eaſtern biſhops did not adhere to the cauſe of AcA cius from 
Po 1 Principle, as appears from the moſt authentic records of thoſe times, than a perſuaſion 
rg py of his excommunication by the Roman pontif, who, in their judgment, had not 
10 10 epoſe the firſt biſhop of the eaſt, without the conſent of a general council. ] 


IN. Var Esius, Diſert. de Hnodis Roman. in quibus damnatus eſt Acacius, ad calcem, 
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Ie) This again is one of the periods of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in which we find a multitude of 


_ — a 


And alſo among 


the partiſans of 


the council of 
Chalcedon. 


denying the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome, his oppoſing it throughout 


violence until the following century, when the obſtinacy and perſeverance of 


| univerſally acknowledged. Pope FELIx II, depoſes and excommunicates Acacivs the 
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author, were rejected and condemned by thoſe who oppoſed the co 


1 


Ws Internal lis ron v of the Cnonon, pal 
XXII. Theſe deplorable diſſenſions and conteſts had, for their obig 


= matter of the ſmalleſt importance. EurvenzEs was generally ſu 


a 
{ 
have. maintained, That the divine nature of ChRIs TH had abſorket. * 
e human, and that, conſequently, in him there was but one nature, vis. 
« divine ;” but the truth of this ſuppoſition is as yet deſtitute of ſu 


: es ITS flicien 
evidence. Be that as it will, this opinion, as alſo EuTYcaes its p . 


retended 


| unci 
Chalcedon, and principally indeed by XEN ALIAS and FuLLo, who are, = 


fore, improperly called Eutychians, and belong rather to the claſs of the 
Monophyſites. They, who aſſumed this latter title, held, © That the diy 
e and human nature of ChRIST were ſo united, as to form only one nay; 
<< yet, without any change, confuſion, or mixture of the two natures :” and thy 


this caution might be carefully obſerved, and their meaning be well under. 


ſtood, they frequently expreſſed themſelves thus: In Carrsr there is ore 
nature; but that nature is two-fold and compounded[#].” They di- 


owned all relation and attachment to EuTyYcaes; but regarded, with the 
_ higheſt veneration, Dioscorus, BarsUMAs, XENAITAS, and FULLo, as the 


Pillars of their ſect; and rejected not only the Epiſtle of Leo, but alſo the 
decrees of the council of Chalcedon. The opinion of the Monophyſites, if 
we judge of it by the terms in which it is here delivered, does not ſeem to 


differ in reality, but only in the manner of expreſſion, from that which was 


eſtabliſhed by the council of Chalcedon [ww]. But, if we attend carefully v 
the metaphyſical arguments and ſubtilties which the former employ to con- 
firm their doctrine [x], we ſhall, perhaps, be induced to think that the con- 
troverſy between the Monophyſites and Chalcedonians is not merely a diſpute 
about words. 


XXIII. A new controverſy aroſe in the church during this century, an It 


peſtilential effects extended themſelves through the following ages. The au- 


thors of it were PeLaciuvs and CæLESTIUVSs, both monks ; the former a 


- Briton ; and the latter a native of Jreland[y]: they lived at Rome in the 


tom. iii. Scriptor. Bcd. p. 179. Basnace, Hiflire de I Egliſ, tom. i. p. 301. 380, 381 


BayLE's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article Acacivs. David BLoxDEeL, De la Primaute dau 


I Egliſe, p. 279. Aga ſanctorum, tom. iii. Februar. p. 502. 


fu] See the paſſages drawn from the writings of the Monophyſites by the moſt learned a 
frequently, impartial Ass Eu Ax, in his Bib/ioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p. 25, 26. 29. 34+ 17, 
133. 135. 277. 207, &c. f | 355 =. 5 
lav] Many learned men treat this controverſy as a mere diſpute about words. GRECOf 


ABULPHAR1UsS, himſelf a Monophyſite, and the moſt learned of the ſect, declares this uy 
opinion. AssEMan. Bibliot h. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 291. Add to this the Bib/ity. Italſu, 


tom. xvii. p. 285. La Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſine des Indes, p. 23. and Hiſtoire au 7 
aniſme d Ethiopie, p. 14. AssEM AN, though a Roman by birth and by religon, ſeems, 5 
good meaſure, to have adopted the ſame way of thinking, as appears by p. 297 · of the to 
quoted above. 88 es | eh 
[x] See the ſubtile argumentation of ABULP# ar avs, in the Biblioth. Orient. of Ass tus; 
tom. ii. p. 288. | b 
(% Nothing very certain can be advanced with reſpect to the native country of 2 5 8 = 
which ſome ſay was Scotland, and others, Campania in Italy. We know, however, 8 helen 
deſcended of an illuſtrious family; and that, after having applied himſelf to the ſtudy 0 


, Ih 
for ſome time, he retired from the world, and embraced the monaſtic life. See on 


Script. Ecclefiaſt, cap. xliv.] 
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13 teſt reputation, and were univerſally eſteemed on account of their extra- CEN. V. 
Binary piety and virtue[z]. Theſe monks looked upon the doftrine, —< — 


| which were com monly received, Concerning the original corruption of human 
| 6 nature, and the neceſſity of divine grace to enlighten the underſtanding, and purify 

« the beart, as prejudicial to the progreſs of holineſs and virtue, and tending 
« to lull mankind in a preſumptuous and fatal ſecurity. They maintained, 


« that theſe doctrines were as falſe as they were pernicious ; that the ſins of / 


« our firſt parents were imputed to them alone, and not to their poſterity ; that 


« we derive no corruption from their fall, but are born as pure and unſpotted 


« az AbaM came out of the forming hand of his creator; that mankind, 


« therefore, are capable of repentance and amendment, and of arriving to the 
« higheſt degrees of piety and virtue by the uſe of their natural faculties and 
« powers z that, indeed, external grace is neceſſary to excite their endeavours, 


« but that they have no need of the internal ſuccours of the divine ſpirit.” 
Theſe notions, and ſome others intimately connected with them [a], were pro- 


| pagated at Rome, though in a private manner, by the two monks already 


mentioned, who, retiring from that city, A. D. 410, upon the approach of the 


| Goths, went firſt into 8:czly, and afterwards into Africa, where they publiſhed 
| their doctrine with more freedom. From Africa PeLacivs paſſed into 
| Paleſtine, while CALESTIUS remained at Carthage with a view to prefer- 
ment, deſiring to be admitted among the preſbyters of that city. But the 
diſcovery of his opinions having blaſted his hopes, and his errors being con- 
demned in a council held at Carthage A. D. 412, he departed from that city, 


and went into the eaſt. It was from this time that Auousrix, the famous 
| biſhop of Hippo, began to attack the tenets of PeLacivs and CæLERsNMus 
in his learned and eloquent writings 3 and to him, indeed, is principally due 


the glory of having ſuppreſſed this {ect in its very birth [5]. 


XXIV. Things went more ſmoothly with PERLA ius in the eaſt, where he The progreſs of 
enjoyed the protection and favour of Joan, biſhop of Feru/alem, whoſe at- tis controver 57 
tachment to the ſentiments of Ox I EN led him naturally to countenance 
thoſe of PELAG1Us, on account of the conformity that there ſeemed to be 


- 


truth of the matter.] 


(t) The doctrines, that were more immediately connected with the main principles of 
#LAGIUS, were, that infant baptiſm was not a /ign or ſeal of the remiſſon of fins, but a mark 

of admiſſion to the kingdom of heaven, which was only open to the pure in heart; that good works 
and the only conditions of ſalvation, with many others too tedious to mention: ] 

[6] The Pelagian controverſy has been hiſtorically treated by many learned writers, ſuch as 
R, in his Antiquit. Eccleſ. Britannicæ; LAET ; Grer.Vossi1us; Norts; GaRNIER, in his 

| . Theadoreti ; Iaxs Ex Ius in Auguſtino; and others. LonGuUeEvaL alſo, a French 
ſeluit, wrote 4 hiflory of the Pelagians. See the Preface to the ninth volume of his Hiſtoria Ec- 


| Were meritorious, 


Usnk 
Supplement. Oper 
cleſiæ Gallicanæ 


exhauſted this intereſting ſubject, or treated it with a ſufficient degree of impartiality. 


[(z) The learned and furious JeroM, who never once thought of doing common juſtice to 

| thoſe who had the misfortune to differ from him in opinion, accuſed PeLacivus of gluttony and 
intemperance, after he had heard of his errors, though he had admired him before for his 

exemplary virtue. AUGUSTIN, more candid and honeſt, bears impartial teſtimony to the truth; 

and even while he writes againſt this heretic, acknowledges that he had made great progreſs in 

virtue and piety, that his life was chaſte, and his manners blameleſs ; and this, indeed, is the 


, P-4. After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that of all theſe learned writers none haye 


Nn2 | between 


* 
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the leaſt cenſure; and not only fo, but was ſoon after fully acquitted of al 


GUSTIN at their head, little affected with this declaration, continued obſtinately 


yielded to the perſeverance of the Africans, changed his mind, and con- 
demned, with the utmoſt ſeverity, PERLA Ius and C=LEsT1vs, whom he had 
honoured with his approbation, and covered with his protection. This ws 

followed by a train of evils, which purſued theſe two monks without inter: 


launched its thunder at the head of NESTORITUS: in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons, | 
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between theſe two ſyſtems. Under the ſhadow of this powerful protect 
PELAG1Us made a public profeſſion of his opinions, and formed diſciples 1 


ſeveral places. And though, in the year 415, he was accuſed by O 
Spaniſh preſbyter, whom AvcusTin had ſent into Paleſtine for W n 
before an aſſembly of biſhops met at Feruſalem, yet he was diſmiſſed 0 


errors by the council of Dioſpolis [c]. 3 

This controverſy was brought to Rome, and referred by CæLESTIUS nd 
PLA ius to the deciſion of Zos1Mus [d], who was raiſed to the Pontificate 
A. D. 417. The new pontif gained over, by the ambiguous and ſeeminol 
orthodox confeſſion of faith, that Cai.esTivs, who was now at Rome, had art. 
fully drawn up, and alſo by the letters and proteſtations of Per acivs, pro. 
nounced in favour of theſe monks, declared them ſound in the faith, ang 
unjuſtly perſecuted by their adverſaries. The African biſhops, with Ay. 


to maintain the judgment they had pronounced in this matter, and 90 
ſtrengthen it by their exhortations, their letters, and their writings. Zosiuus 


ruption. They were condemned by that ſame Epheſian council which had 


and Africans, by their councils, and the emperors, by their edicts and penal 
laws, demoliſhed this ſect in its infancy, and ſuppreſſed it entirely before it 
had acquired any tolerable degree of vigour or conſiſtence [e]. 

XXV. The unhappy diſputes about the opinions of PEL ac1vs occaſioned, 
as uſually happens, other controverſies equally prejudicial to the peace of the 
church, and the intereſts of true Chriſtianity. In the courſe of this diſpute, 
AveusrTin had delivered his opinion, Concerning the neceſſity of divine grace in 
order to our ſalvation, and the decrees of God with reſpect to the future conditins 
of men, without being always conſiſtent with himſelf, or intelligible to others. 
Hence certain monks of Adrumetum, and others, were led into a notion, 


e] See DAxIEL, Hiſtoire du Concile de Dioſpolis, which is to be found in the Opuſcula of that 

eloquent and learned jeſuit, publiſhed at Paris in the year 1724, in three volumes quan, 
Dioſpolis was a city of Paleſtine, known in ſcripture by the name of Lydia; and the biſhop, 
who preſided in this council, was EuLoc1vs of Cæſarea, Metropolitan of Paleſtine. 


I. To preſerve the thread of the hiſtory here, and. prevent the reader's being ſurprizedto 
find PELaGius and CELESTIus appealing to Rome after having been ac uitted at Diofpolis, it h 


neceſſary to obſerve, that, after the council of Diaſpolis, theſe two. monks were nden! 
new, A. D. 416, by the African biſhops aſſembled at Carthage, and thoſe of Numidia aſſemble 


at Mileuum; upon which they appealed to Rome.] 


le] See GERARD. Jo. Vossius, his Hiforia Pelagiana, lib. i. cap. Iv. p. 130; n 
learned obſervations that have been made upon this controverſy, in the Bibliorbegue Jtanqut, 


tom. v. p. 74. The writers on. both fides are mentioned by Jo. FR anc. 8 ws 
_ Lſagoge. ad Theolagiam, tom. ii. 1071. The learned WALL, in is Hiſtory of Infant aþtijm, 


vol. i. chap. xix. has given a conciſe and elegant account of the Pelagian controverly ; an Accoung 
which, though imperfect in ſeveral reſpects, abounds with ſolid and uſeful erudition. 


That 


—— 


— 
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— 


« That God not only predeſtinated the wicked to eternal puniſhment, but 
« thus both the good and bad actions of all men were determined from 
| « eternity by a divine decree, and fixed by an invincible neceſſity.” Thoſe, 
| who embraced this opinion, were called Predeſtinarians. Avevsriy uſed his 
| rmoſt influence and authority to prevent the ſpreading of this doctrine, and 


| explained his true ſentiments with more perſpicuity, that it might not be at- 


| tributed to him. His efforts were ſeconded by the councils of Arles and 
Lins, in which the doctrine in queſtion was publickly rejected and con- 
demned [F]. But we muſt not omit obſerving, that the exiſtence of this 
predeſtinarian ſect has been denied by many learned men, and looked upon 
zs an invention of the Semi- pelagians, deſigned to decry the followers of 
| AvcusriN, by attributing to them unjuſtly this dangerous and pernicious 
| error [g]. — | 1 

15 ag A new and different modification was given to the doctrine of Au- 
| evsrIN by the monk Casstan, who came from the eaſt into France, and 
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Crux. . 
| @« alſo to the guilt and tranſgreſſion for which they are puniſhed ; and that — 


Semi-pelagians, 


| erected a monaſtery near Marſeille. Nor was he the only one who attempted = 


opinions of the African oracle ; ſeveral perſons embarked in this undertaking 


| about the year 430, and hence aroſe a new ſect, which were called, by their 
| adverſaries, Semi-pelagians. 1 


4 


The opinions of this ſect have been miſrepreſented, by its enemies, upon 
| ſeveral occaſions z ſuch is generally the fate of all parties in religious con- 
| troverſies, Their doctrine, as it has been generally explained by the learned, 
| amounted to this: That ward preventing grace was not neceſſary to form 
in the ſoul the fir/# beginnings of true repentance and amendment; that 
« every one was capable of producing theſe by the mere power of their na- 
| © tural faculties z as alſo of exerciſing faith in CHRIST, and forming the 
| © purpoſes of a holy and ſincere obedience.” But they acknowledged at the 
| fame time, That none could perſevere or advance in that holy and virtuous 
| * courſe, which they had the power of beginning, without the perpetual ſup- 
pott, and the powerful aſſiſtance, of the divine grace [Y].“ The diſciples 


/] See Jac. Sixmonni Hiforia Predefiinatiana, tom. iv. Opp. p. 271. Bas vac, 
* ae PEgliſe, tom. i. livr, xii. cap. ii. p. 698. Dion, PETAvius, Dogmat, Theol. tom. vi. 
p. 108. 174, &c. 5 | | | 

le See GB. Ma uuINI Fabula Pradeſtinatiana tonſutata, which he ſubjoined to the ſecond 
tome of his learned work, intitled, Collectio variorum Scriptorum qui Sæc. ix. de Prædeſtinatione 
1 Gratia ſcripſerunt. Fx BEB. SPHANHEMIUS, Introduc. ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſ. tom. i. Opp. p. 993. 
] AC, Bainac, Adnot. ad Proſperi Chronicon et Pref. ad Fauſtum Regienſem, tom. i. Lection. 
1 Hz R. Canis, p. 315. 348. GRANEHT (who wrote the life of Launor) obſerves, 


wat redeflinarian ſe ; but that the former, having examined the matter with care and appli- 


; =: opted the ſentiment of MauGguin. The whole diſpute about the exiſtence of this 
1 WI 


*May be very true, that about this time, nay, from the time of St. Paul, certain perſons 


1 raced the Predeſtinarian opinions here mentioned. But there is no ſolid proof, that the 


adettors of theſe o 
10 p. 700. ] | | 
The leading Principles of the Semi-pelagians were-the five following : 1. That God = 


Um. ; pinions ever formed themſelves into a ſe&. See Basnace, Hift. de PEgliſe, 


| to fix upon a certain temperature between the errors of PELacivs and the 


at S1RMOND had ſolicited Lauxoy to Write againſt Mavcvin, who denied the exiſtence of 


when cloſely looked into, appear to be little more perhaps than a diſpute about words. 
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Cr. V. of AvcusTIN, in Gaul, attacked the Semi- pelagians with the 
— hemence, without being able to extirpate or overcome them 
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doctrine of this ſect was ſo ſuited to the capacities of the g — bar 


ſo conformable to the way of thinking that prevailed among the monag; 
orders, ſo well received among the graveſt and moſt learned Grecian dodo : 
that neither the zeal nor induſtry of its adverſaries could ſtop its rapid 8 
extenſive progreſs, Add to its other advantages, that neither Aucusrm 10 
his followers had ventured to condemn it in all its parts, nor to brand * 
an impious and pernicious here. | 
XXVII. This was the commencement of thoſe unhappy conteſts, thop 
ſubtile and perplexing diſputes concerning grace, or the nature and operation 
of that divine power, which is eſſentially required in order to ſalvation, thy 
rent the church into the moſt deplorable diviſions through the whole courÞ 
of the ſucceeding age, and which, to the deep ſorrow and regret of every true 
and generous Chriſtian, have been continued down to the preſent time, 
The doctrine of AucusrIx, who was of opinion that in the work of con- 
verſion and ſanctification, all was to be attributed to a divine energy, and 
nothing to human agency, had many followers in all ages of the church, 
though his diſciples have never been entirely agreed about the manner of ex. 
plaining what he taught upon that head [K]. The followers of Cassia 
were, however, much more numerous; and his doctrine, though variouſ 
explained, was received in the greateſt part of the monaſtic ſchools in Gay, 
from whence it ſpred itſelf far and wide through the European provinces, 
As to the Greeks and other eaſtern Chriſtians, they had embraced the Semi. 
pelagian doctrine before Cass Ax, and {till adhere firmly to it. The gere. 
rality of Chriſtians looked upon the opinions of PRTAOIus as daring and 
preſumptuous; and even to thoſe who adopted them in ſecret, they appeared 
too free and too far removed from the notions commonly received, to render 
the public profeſſion of them adviſeable and prudent. Certain however it ij 
that in all ages of the church there have been ſeveral perſons, who, in con. 
formity with the doctrine attributed to this heretic, have believed mankind 
endowed with a natural power of paying to the divine laws a perfeli oben 


not diſpenſe his grace to one more than another in conſequence of Predeſtination, i. e. an eternal ud 
abſolute decree, but was willing to ſave all men, if they complied with the terms of his golpel, 
2. That CHRIST died for all nen. 3. That the grace purchaſed by Cur1sr, and neceſſary to 
ſalvation, was offered to all men. 4. That man, before he received grace, Was capable 0 
faith and holy defires. 5. That man born free, was conſequently capable of reſiſting the ir 
fluences of grace, or complying with its ſuggeſtions. See Basnace, Hiſtoire de Þ Egliſe, tom. 
livr. xii, cap. i. p. 696, &c.] ous | CS 
[i] Jac. Basnace, Hift, de PEgliſe, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. i. Hit. Litteraire ae la Fo 
tom. ii. Pref. p. 9. Voss11 Hiſtor. Pelagiana, lib. v. p. 538. Scipio Markl (under 7 
fictitious name of IXEN RUS VERONENs1s) De Hæreſi Pelagiana in tomo xxx Opuſcul. Sci. 
ANGEL1, Calageræ, p. 399. — 
[(4) It is well known, that the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits both plead the authority of St. A 
GUSTIN, in behalf of their oppoſite ſyſtems with reſpect to predeſtination and grow: Fe 
knotty doctrine has exerciſed ſeverely the pretended infallibility of the popes, and _ of A 
the laughter of the wiſe upon many occaſions ; and the famous Bull Unigent'us, whic * 
years has made ſuch noiſe, ſet CL EUER T XI. in direct oppoſition with ſeyeral of the m0 
brated Roman pontifs Which are we to believe ?] THE 


SIXT H CENTURY. 


_ PART I. 
The External H 15TORY of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER L - | . 

| Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the church during this 

Ls century, HT ayes 

I. H E zeal of the biſhops of Conſtantinople, ſeconded by the protection Cexr. VI. 
and influence of the Grecian emperors, increaſed the number of —— 


Chriſtians in the eaſt, and contributed to the converſion of ſome 1 28 
barbarous nations, of thoſe, particularly, who lived upon the borders of the ygion in the eaſt. 
| Euxine ſea, as appears by the moſt authentic records of Grecian hiſtory. 
Among theſe nations were the Abaſgi, who inhabited the country lying 
between the coaſts of the Exuxine ſea, and mount Caucaſus, and who embraced 
| Chriſtianity under the reign of JusTIN1an [a]; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who were converted under the ſame reign [5]; as alſo the 
Alans, Lazi, and Zani, with other uncivilized countries, whoſe ſituation, at 
this time, is only known by vague and imperfe& conjectures. Theſe con- 
| verſions, indeed, however pompouſly they may ſound, were extremely ſuper- 
| icial and imperfect, as we learn from the moſt credible accounts that have 
been given of them. All that was required of theſe darkened nations 
| amounted to an oral profeſſion of their faith in CHRIST, to their abſtaining 
| from ſacrificing to the gods, and their committing to memory certain forms ” 
| of doctrine; while little care was taken to enrich their minds with pious 
ſentiments, or to cultivate in their hearts virtuous affections. So that, even 
r their converſion to Chriſtianity, they retained their primitive ferocity, 
ad ſavage manners, and continued to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the molt 


9 De bello Gothico, lib. iy. cap. ii. LS OIEx, Oriens Chrifianus, tom. i. 


I Paocorius, I. c. lib. ii. cap. xiv. 
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xxx. VI. horrid acts of cruelty. and rapine, and the practice of all ſorts of wickedres | 


— In the greateſt part of the Grecian provinces, and even in the capital of th 
eaſtern-empire, there were ſtill multitudes who preſerved a ſecret attachme 
to the Pagan religion, Of theſe vaſt numbers were brought over 6 
Chriſtianity, under the reign of Jusrix, by the miniſterial labours of Joi 


biſhop of Alia [c]. 7 3 8 
- In the weſt, II. In the weſtern parts, Remic1vus biſhop of Rheims, who is common 


called Ihe apoſtle of the Gauls, ſignalized his zeal in the converſion of thoſ 
i ? * : ; 
who ſtill adhered to the ancient ſuperſtitions [4] ; and his ſucceſs was col. 
ſiderable, particularly after that auſpicious period, when CLovrs, king of the 
Franks, embraced the goſpel. * 
In Britain ſeveral circumſtances concurred to favour the propacation r 
1 f gation of 
Chriſtianity. ETHeLBERT, king of Kent, and the moſt conſiderable of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs, among whom that Iſland was, at this time, divide 
married BrrTHa, daughter of CHerEBERT, king of Paris, towards the 
concluſion of this century. This princeſs, partly by her own influence, and 
partly by the pious efforts of the clergy, who followed her into Britain, 
gradually formed, in the mind of ETHELBERT, a certain inclination to the 
Chriſtian religion. While the king was in this favourable diſpoſition, Ggr- 
GORY the GREAT, ſent into Britain, A. D. 596, forty Benedictin monks, with 
AuGusTIN at their head [e], in order to bring to perfection what the pious 
queen had ſo happily begun. This monk, ſeconded by the zeal and aſſiſtance 
of BxrTHa, converted the king, and the greateſt part of the inhabitants of 
Kent, and laid anew the foundations of the Britiſh church [V]. 
The labours of CoLumBas, an Iriſh monk, were attended with fuc- 
ceſs among the Pits and Scots; many of whom embraced the goſpel of 
CurirT [8]. : os e 
In Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and Boil, are ſaid to have aban- 
doned, in this century, their ancient fuperſtitions [4], and to have received the 
light of divine. truth; though this fact appears extremely doubtful to many. 
All theſe converſions and ſacred exploits will loſe much of their importance 
in the eſteem of ſuch, as examine with attention the accounts which have 
been given of them by the writers of this and the ſucceeding ages. For by 
theſe accounts it appears, that the converted nations, now mentioned, f: 
tained a great part of their former impiety, ſuperſtition, and licentiouſnels; 
and that, attached to CarisT, by a. mere outward and nominal profeſſion, 
[c] Jos. Siu. Ass kMANxN Us, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p- 85. | | 
[4] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 155. | 
(e) This Britiſh apoſtle was prior of the monaſtery of St. Anpr ew, of the order of St. Bev. 
DICT, at Rome. After his arrival in England, he converted the heathen temples into places af 
Chriſtian worſhip, erected Chriſt- church into a cathedral, opened a ſeminary of En 
founded the abbey of St. AucusTin, received epiſcopal ordination from the primate of # 5 
was inveſted, by pope Gx k oRN, with power over all the Britiſh biſhops and Saxon Prelates 
and was the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury.] Ho 5 1 
[F] Bepe, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Gentis Angler, lib i. cap. xxiii. p. 55. edit. Chifleti. Ravi 
Hiftory of England. Aa Sanfor. tom. iii. Februar. p. 470. 
rel N Hiftor. Ecclef. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. 


[+] HEXR. Cann Legion. Antique, tom, iii, part, II. p. 208. AVENTINUS, Aanal, * v4 
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| chey, in effect. renounced the purity of his doctrine, and the authority of his 
fel by their flagitious lives, and the ſuperſtitious and idolatrous rites and 
| "{itutions which they continued to obſerve [7]. by 
Ill. Avaſt multitudeof Jews, converted to Chriſtianity in ſeveral places, were 
added to the church during the courſe of this century. Many in the eaſt, 
| ticularly the inhabitants of Borium, a city of Libya, were brought over to 
| truth by the perſuaſion and influence of the emperor JusTIin1ax [&]. 
In the weſt, the zeal and authority of the Gallic and Spaniſh monarchs, the 
| forts of GREGORY the GREAT, and the labours of Avirus biſhop of Vienne, 
engaged numbers of that blinded nation to receive the goſpel. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that of theſe converſions the greateſt part were 
$ owing to the liberality of Chriſtian princes, or to the fear of puniſhment, rather 
than to the force of argument or to the love of truth. In Gaul, the Jews 
| were compelled, by CHILD ERIC, to receive the ordinance of baptiſm ; and 
| the ſame deſpotic method of converting was practiſed in Spain [1]. This 
method, however, was entirely 3 by Gx ECORY the GREAT, who, 
though extremely ſevere upon the heretics, would ſuffer no violence to be 
offered to the Jews [Im]. 23 2111 Fatt 
IV. If credit is to be given to the writers of this century, the converſion of 
| theſe uncivilized nations to Chriſtianity was principally effected by the 
| prodigies and miracles which the heralds of the goſpel were enabled to work 
in its behalf. But the conduct of the converted nations is ſufficient to inva- 


| wrought among them, their lives would have been more ſuitable to their 
| profeſſion, and their attachment and obedience to the doctrines and laws of the 
| goſpel more ſtedfaſt and exemplary, than they appear to have been. Beſides, 
3 we have already had occaſion to obſerve, in abandoning their ancient 
ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part of them were more influenced by the example 
and authority of their princes, than by force of argument, or the power of a 
| rational conviction, And, indeed, if we conſider the wretched manner in 
which many of the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries performed the ſolemn taſk 
they had undertaken, we ſhall perceive that they wanted not many arguments 
io enforce the doctrines they taught, and the diſcipline they recommended; 
for they required nothing of theſe barbarous people that was difficult to be 
performed, or that laid any remarkable reſtraint upon their appetites and 
paſions, The principal injunctions they impoſed upon theſe rude proſelytes 
| [7] This is ingenuquſly confeſſed by the Benedictin monks, in the Hifoire Lifteraire de la 
Liance, tom. iti, Introduc. p. 8. 11. 13. See alſo the orders given to the Anglo-Saxons by 
Grrcory the Gaza r, in his Es,. lib. xi. Ixxvi. p. 1176. tom. ii. Opp. edit. Benedict. 
[here we find him permitting them to ſacrifice to the ſaints, on their reſpective holidays, the 
"rn which they had formerly offered to the gods. See alſo W1Lxins's Concilia Magne 
Fee, nm... to f$. 5 i, | 1 17. — 3 
14 Procopius, De a&fiau; Fullirign, lib. vi. cap, ih. 18£O I ooh: >. 
4 Gags. Tuxox. Hifter. Francor. lib, vi. cap, xvii. . LA uNoOIus, De wveteri more baftizand: 
i 6 et makler, cap. i. p. 700. 704. tom. ii. part. II. Opp. ooo 
Ws dee his Epifles, book i. eb. xlvii. tom. ii. Opp. p. 541. edit. Benedict. particularly 
which he wrote to Viseuays of Aries, TusoDorus of Marſcilles, and Px TER of Tar- 
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The Jews con- 
verted in ſeveral 
places, 


The miracles 
of this century. 


lidate the force of theſe teſtimonies : for certainly had ſuch miracles. been 
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were, that they ſhould get by heart certain ſummaries of doctrine, ang, 

to the images of Caz1sT and the ſaints the fame religious ſervices which ls 
had formerly offered to the ſtatues of the gods, Nor were they at all lice 
or ſcrupulous in chuſing the means of eſtabliſhing their credit; for = 


looked upon it as lawful, nay even meritorious, to deceive an ignorant and 


Some remains 
of Paganiſm are 


to be found in 


this century " 


Several write 


againſt Chriſti- 


anity. | 


about the matter. Hur, G. J. Voss ius, FABRIcIUSs, and BEAUS0BRE, deci 


inattentive multitude, by repreſenting to them, as prodigies, things that 
were merely natural, as we learn from the moſt authentic records of theſs 
times, 


* 


5 CHAP. I. 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church during thi 
century. 5 


nnn... 


R HOUGH the abjuration of Paganiſm was, by the imperial law, 

made a neceſſary ſtep to preferment, and to the exerciſing all public 
offices ; yet ſeveral perſons, reputed for their erudition and gravity of manner, 
perſiſted in their adherence to the ancient ſuperſtition. TRIBOxIAV, the 
famous compiler of the Roman law, is thought, by ſome, to have been among 
the number of thoſe who continued in their prejudices againſt the Chriſtian 
religion; and ſuch alſo, in the opinion of many, was the caſe of Procopirs 
the celebrated hiſtorian. It is, at leaſt, undoubtedly certain, that Acari, 
who was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, and who had alſo acquired a con. 


ſiderable reputation as an hiſtorical writer, perſevered in his attachment tothe 


Pagan worſhip. Theſe illuſtrious Gentiles were exempted from the ſeverities 


which were employed frequently to engage the lower orders to abandon the 


ſervice of the gods. The rigour of the laws, as it uſually happens in human 
life, fell only upon thoſe who had neither rank, fortune, nor court-fayour to 
ward off their execution. 5 25 
II. Surprized as we may be at the protection granted to the perſons non 
mentioned, and that at a time when the goſpel was, in many inſtances, pro- 
pagated by unchriſtian methods; it will appear ſtill more aſtoniſhing, that 


the Platonic philoſophers, whoſe oppoſition to Chriſtianity was univerlally 


known, ſhould be permitted, in Greece and Egypt, to teach publicly the tenes 
of their fe, which were abſolutely incompatible with the doctrines of the 
goſpel. Theſe doors indeed affected, generally ſpeaking, a high degree of 
moderation and prudence ; and, for the moſt part, modified their expreſſions 
in ſuch a manner, as to give to the Pagan ſyſtem an evangelical aſpect, © 
tremely adapted to deceive the unwary ; as the. examples of CHALCIDins [0], 


Lea) The religion of Cx ar crpivs has been much diſputed among the learned. Cit. 
ſeems inclined to rank him among the Chriſtian writers, though he expreſſes r 75 be. 
what more affarance that CnALeDIus was a Chriſtian. Some learned men have matte 
on the contrary, that many, things in the writings of this fage intitle him to a place among 0 
Pagan philoſophers. Our learned author, in his notes to his Latin tranſlation of 1 
Hiellectual Syſtem, and in a Diſertation de turbata per recentiores Platenitos Ecchſa, lays do 
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and ALEXANDER of Lycopolis, abundantly teſtify [6]. Some of them, how- 
ever, were leſs modeſt ; nay, Carried their audacious efforts againſt Chriſti. 
anity fo far as to revile it publicly. Damascivs, in the life of Isopokus, 
and in other. places, caſts upon the Chriſtians the moſt ignominious aſper- 
fons [o]; SIMPLICIUS, in his illuſtrations of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
| throws out ſeveral malignant inſinuations againſt the doctrines of the goſpel ; 
| and the Epicheiremata of PRocLus wrote expreſly againſt the diſciples of 


Pa1LoPONUS [q]. All this ſhews, that many of the magiltrates, who were 
witneſſes of theſe calumnious attempts againſt the goſpel, were not ſo much 
Chriſtians in reality, as in appearance; otherwiſe, they would not have per- 
mitted the ſlanders of theſe licentious revilers to paſs without correction or 
eſtraint. 5 3 = 5 

; III. Notwithſtanding the extenſive progreſs of the goſpel, the Chriſtians, 
even in this century, ſuffered grievouſly, in ſeveral places, from the ſavage 
cruelty and bitterneſs of their enemies. In Britain, the Anglo-Saxons, who 
were maſters of that kingdom, involved a multitude of its ancient inha- 
bitants, who profeſſed Chriſtianity, in the deepeſt diſtreſſes, and tormented 
them with all that variety of ſuffering, which the injurious and malignant 
ſpirit of perſecution could invent rl. The Huns, in their irruption into 


hypotheſis, which holds the middle way between theſe two extremes. He is of opinion, that 
Cnaleipius neither rejected nor embraced the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian doctrine, but 
ſelected out of the religion of IE sus and the tenets of PLA To, a body of divinity, in which, 
however, Platoniſm was predominant ; and that he was one of thoſe Syneretiſt or Eclectic phi- 
loſophers who abounded in the fourth and fifth centuries, and who attempted the uniting 
Paganiſm and Chriſtianity into one motley ſyſtem. This account of the matter, however, ap- 
pears too vague to the celebrated author of the Critical Hiſtory of Phileſaphy, M. BRVuck ER. 
This excellent writer agrees with Dr. Mosxeim in this, that CyaLcipivs followed the motley 
method of the ecle&ic Platoniſts, but does not ſee any thing in this inconſiſtent with his having 


a ſound and orthodox Chriſtian, which Mr. Backe denies him to have been, but whether 
he had abandoned the Pagan rites, and made a public profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; and this our 
philoſophical hiſtorian, looks upon as evident. For though, in the commentary upon PLaTo's 
Timeus, CHALCIDIVs teaches ſeveral doctrines that ſeem to ſtrike at the foundations of our 
holy religion, yet the ſame may be ſaid of Ox 1cGen, CIEUENS ALEXANDRINUS, ARNOBIUs, 
and others, who are, neverthelels, reckoned among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, The reader 
will find a moſt excellent view of the different opinions concerning the religion of CnaLci- 
pius, in the Hiforia Critica Philoſophiæ BruckeR1, tom. iii. p. 472—485. The truth of the 
matter ſeems to be this, that the EcleQics, before Chriſtianity became the religion of the ſtate, 
| | enriched their ſyſtem from the goſpel, but ranged themſelves under the ſtandards of PLaTo; and 

| Tepaired to thoſe of Cyr15T, without any conſiderable change of their ſyſtem, when the exam- 
| ples and authority of the emperors rendered the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion a matter of 
» paodence, as well as its own excellence rendered it moſt juſtly a matter of choice.) 


in the ſecond tome of his Aucar. Novi . Biblio h. PP. Pnorius, ComBEr1s, and our learned 
| Cavs, looked upon ALEXANDER as a proſelyte to Chriſtianity. But BEAUsoBRE has de- 
_ the contrary, See Hiſtcire de Manicheiſme, part. II. Diſcours Preliminaire, 13. 
I ProTIVS, Bibliothece Cod. cexlii. p. 1027. 

7] See J. A, FanrzIcn Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iii. p. 522. 

U] UsskRII Index Chronol. Antiquit. Eccle/. Britann. ſubjectus ad A. DVIN, p. 1123. 


O O 2 Thrace, 
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Irsus, were univerſally red, and were, on that account, accurately refuted by 


The ſofferings 
cf the Chriſtians 
in ſeveral places, 


publicly profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. For the queſtion is not, whether this philoſopher was 


[{o) ALEXaxDER wrote a treatiſe againſt the Manichzans, which is publiſhed by Come r1s, 
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had ſubſiſted ninety years; and ſubdued all Zaly under his domin 


* 
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Thrace, Greece, and the other provinces, during the reign of Jvs7;, 
treated the Chriſtians with great barbarity ; not ſo much, perhaps, fro 
averſion to Chriſtianity, as from an hoſtile ſpirit of hatred againſt the G 
and a deſire of overturning and deſtroying their empire. The face 
was totally changed in Ba, about the middle of this century, by a grand 

revolution which happened under the reign of Jus rIix Ax I. This emperor, 


by the arms of NARSES, overturned the kingdom of the Oſtrogoths, which 


cle. , ion. The 
ſtate of things, however, which this revolution introduced, was not of a ye 


long duration; for the Lombards, a fierce and warlike people, headed hy 
AL BoINus' their king, and joined by ſeveral other German nations, iſſue 
forth from Pannonia, in the year 568, under the reign of Jusrix, invaded 


La, 
m an 
reeks, 
of affairs 


Lay; and, having made themſelves maſters of the whole country, excey 


Rome and Ravenna, erected a new kingdom at Ticinum. Under theſe ney 
tyrants, who, to the natural ferocity of their characters, added an averſion to 
the religion of Jzsvs, the Chriſtians, in the beginning, endured calamities 
of every kind. But the fury of theſe ſavage uſurpers gradually ſubſided, and 


their manners contracted, from time to time, a milder character. AuTaaxy, 


the third monarch of the Lombards, embraced Chriſtianity, as it was pro- 
feſſed by the Arians, in the year 587. But his ſucceſſor Ac1LuLr, who 


married his widow THEUDELINDA, was perſuaded, by that princeſs, to abandon 


Arianiſm, and to adopt the tenets of the Nicene Catholics [y]. 
But the calamities of the Chriſtians, in all other countries, were light and 


| inconſiderable in compariſon of thoſe which they ſuffered in Perla under 


— — — 
1 


— - 


CHosRots, the inhuman monarch of that nation. This monſter of impie 

aimed his audacious and deſperate efforts againſt heaven itſelf; for he publicly 
declared, that he would make war not only upon JusTINIAN, but alſo upon 
the God of the Chriſtians ; and, in conſequence of this blaſphemous menace, 
he vented his rage againſt the followers of Jzsus in the moſt barbarous manner, 
and put multitudes of them to the moſt cruel and ignominious deaths [7]. 


[5] Paur. Diacon. De ge/tis Longobarahrum; lib. ii. cap. ii. xxvii. p. 219. 231. edit. 


Lindenbrogii. MuraTor11 Antigu, Italic, tom. i. p. 14. tom. ii. p. 297. GlAx BOA, 


Hiſloire de Naples, tom, i. p. 302. 


[e] PRocorius, De bello Perſico, lib. ii. cap. xxvi. 
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Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this century. 


q J. . | . " . 
| the weſtern provinces, were extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of 


tous ſcenes of deſolation and horror, the liberal arts and ſciences would have 


| among the biſhops and the monaſtic orders. Here they aſſembled their 
ſcattered remains, and received a degree of culture which jult ſerved to kee 


name of Cathedrals, had ſchools erected under their juriſdiction, in which the 
| biſhop, or a certain perſon appointed by him, inſtructed the youth in the ſever 
liberal arts, as a preparatory introduction to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures [a]. 
| Perſons of both ſexes, who had devoted themſelves to the monaſtic life, were 


| obliged, by the founders of their reſpective orders, to employ daily a certain 


portion of their time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, whoſe 


H E incurſions of the barbarous nations into the greateſt part of 


Cenr. VI. 


learning and philoſophy, as muſt be known to all who have any 
| acquaintance with the hiſtory of thoſe unhappy times. During thoſe tumul- wet. 


been totally extinguiſhed, had they not found a place of refuge, ſuch as it was, 


them from periſhing. Thoſe churches, which were diſtinguiſhed by the 


The ſtate of 
etters in the 


writings were looked upon as the rich repertories of celeſtial wiſdom, in which 


all the treaſures of theology were centered [5]. Hence libraries were formed 
in all the monaſteries, and the pious and learned productions of the Chriſtian 
and other writers were copied and diſperſed by the diligence of tranſcribers 
appointed for that purpoſe, who were generally ſuch monks as, by weakneſs 
of conſtitution or other bodily infirmities, were rendered incapable of harder 
labour, To theſe eſtabliſhments we owe the preſervation and poſſeſſion of 


al the ancient authors ſacred and profane, who eſcaped, in this manner, the 


vage fury of Gothic ignorance, and are happily tranſmitted to our times. It 
i aloo to beobſerved, that, beſides the ſchools that belonged to the cathedrals, 
[there were others opened in the monaſteries ; in which the youth, who were 


et apart for the monaſtic life, were inſtructed by the abbot, or ſome of his 
cclelaſtics, in the arts and ſciences [c]. 


le] Fleury, 
1% Hiſtoire Ecclef. 


Pk. Academic, p. 66—167. edit. Heummann. 


Diſcours ſur} Þ Hifloire Eccigſ. depuis Pan 600, &c. 5 21. p. 56. tom. xiii, 


lid. ii. p 16 

+4 —41, 
\Bened, p- 44. 8 
n der Concord, Reg. lib. ii. p. 232. MABILLON, Aller. SS. Ord. Bened. tom. i. 


&c. edit. Hug. Menardi. Jo. MAB1LLON, Pref. ad Sæc. i. Adr. SS. Ord. 


— fiftoire Litter, de la France, tom. iii. Intr. $ 32. p. 12. H ERM. CoxRxINxcII 


INEDICTI ANIANEWNSIS Concordia Regularum, lib. ii. p. 55. 64. 75.77. 80. 100. 
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The ſciences 
are taught very 
imperfectly. 


vhich ſeveral prelates affected, and which they injudiciouſly confo 


thenmiſelves to the culture of Latin erudition, ſpent their time and labour i 
grammatical ſubtilties and quibbles ; as the pedantic examples of Is ion 


The ſtudy of 


pPhiloſophy den 
cricd, | 


upon the ſtudy of philoſophy not only as uſeleſs, but even pernicious to 


The ſtate of 
letters among 


the Greeks, 


of the writings of thoſe ſuperior geniuſes who ſurpaſſed their cotemporarts 


The Internal His Tory of the Cuvncu, © Path 


II. But theſe inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments, however laudable, did ae, 
produce ſuch happy effects as might have been expected from them. _ 
not to ſpeak of the indolence of certain abbots and biſhops, who neg 
entirely the duties of their ſtations, nor of the bitter averſion which othe 
diſcovered towards every ſort of learning and erudition, which they conſiders 
as pernicious to the progreſs of piety [d]; not to ſpeak of the liberal js, 


ral Inorans 


| n unded yi 
Chriſtian ſimplicity ſe]; even thoſe who applied themſelves to the oe 


propagation of the ſciences, were, for the moſt part, extremely unſkilfy a 
illiterate; and the branches of learning taught in thoſe ſchools, were incgy. 
ſiderable both as to their quality and their number FJ. Greek literature va 
almoſt every where neglected; and thoſe who, by profeſſion, had devote 


and Cass10D0RUS abundantly ſhew. Eloquence was degraded into a rhetorical 
bombaſt, a noiſy kind of declamation, which was compoſed of motley and 
frigid allegories and barbarous terms, as may even appear from ſeveral part 


in preciſion and elegance; ſuch as BoETHTIUs, Cass10DoRus, ExnNnonius, and 
others. As to the other liberal arts, they ſhared the common calamity, 
and, as they were now cultivated, had nothing very liberal or elegant in ther 
appearance, conſiſting entirely in a few dry rules, which, inſtead of a complts 
and finiſhed ſyſtem, produced only a ghaſtly and lifeleſs ſkeleton. 
III. Philoſophy fared ſtill worſe than literature: for it was entirely 
baniſhed from all the ſeminaries which were under the inſpection and govem- 
ment of the eccleſiaſtical order. The greateſt part of theſe zealots looked 
thoſe who had dedicated themſelves to the ſervice of religion. The mot 
eminent, nay almoſt the only Latin philoſopher of this age, was the celebrated 
BoxTa1vs, privy counſellor to Tyzoporic, king of the Oftrogoths in Ih. 
This illuſtrious ſenator had embraced the Platonic philoſophy [g]; but 
approved alſo, as was uſual among the latter Platonics, the doctrine of Ars 
TOTLE, and illuſtrated it in his writings. And it was undoubtedly owing be 
the diligence and zeal with which he explained and recommended the Ari. 
totelian philoſophy, that it roſe now among the Latins to a higher degre 
of credit, than it had hitherto enjoyed. 5 . 
IV. The ſtate of the liberal arts among the Greeks was, in ſeveral place, 
much more flouriſhing than that in which we have left them among the 


[4] Ga the Grear is ſaid to have been of this number, and to have ordered * 
titude of the productions of Pagan writers; and among others, Livy's Roman Hiſtory uu 
committed to the flames. See GABRIEL Likon, Singularites Hiſtor. et Litter. tom. i. P. 109. 
ſe] MaB1LLoN, Pref. ad Sæc. i. Benedict. p. 46. 5 bis works 
LV] See M. Aux. CAsSsIODORI Liber de ſeptem Diſciplinis, which is extant among ks A 
g] This will appear evident to ſuch as, with a competent knowledge of the ow: 1 9 
read attentively the books of Boe Tivs, De conſolatione, & c. See alſo, on this ſubje N 
VALL. p. 10. 50. Hor srENIUs in vita Porphyrii, p. 7. edit. Cantabr. See alſo 
Hiſtor. Germancr. tom. ul. p. 102. | | "Lo 1 
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Lains; and the emperors raiſed and nouriſhed a ſpirit of literary emulation, Cen. VI. 
che noble rewards and the diſtinguiſhed honours which they attached to — 
ot purſuit of all the various branches of learning [#]. It is, however, certain, 
hat notwithſtanding theſe encouragements, the ſciences were cultivated with 
1-6 ardour, and men of learning and genius were leſs numerous than in the 
| preceding as” LR . TO : 8 
ja the beginning of this, the later Platonics maintained as yet their credit, 
and their philoſophy was in vogue. The Alexandrian and Athenian ſchools 
| fouriſhed, under the direction of Damasctvs, Is1Dokvs, StupLic ius, Evi A- 
ubs, HERMIAS, PRISCIANUS, and others, who were placed on the higheſt 
ſummit of literary glory. But when the emperor JusTiNn1an, by a particular 
edit, prohibited the teaching philoſophy at Athens [i] (which edict, no doubt, 
was levelled at the modern Platoniſm already mentioned) and when his 
reſentment began to flame out againſt thoſe who refuſed to abandon the 
Pagan worſhip, then all theſe celebrated philoſophers took refuge among the 
| Perſians, who were, at that time, the enemies of Rome [& J. They, indeed, 
returned from their voluntary exile, when the peace was concluded between 
| the Perſians and the Romans A D. 533 [I]; but they could never recover 
| their former credit, and they gradually diſappeared in the public ſchools and 
| {eminartes of learning, which ceaſed, at length, to be under their direction. 
| Thus expired that famous ſect, which was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Modern or Later Platonic ; and which, for a ſeries of ages, had produced 
ſuch diviſions and tumults in the Chriſtian church, and been, in other reſpects, 
prejudicial to the intereſts and progreſs of the goſpel. It was ſucceeded by 
| the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which aroſe imperceptibly out of its obſcurity, 
| and was placed in an advantageous light by the illuſtrations of the learned; 
but eſpecially and principally by the celebrated commentaries of Px1Lopoxus. 
| And, indeed, the knowledge of this. philoſophy was neceſſary. for the Greeks , 
ſince it was from the depths. of this peripatetical wiſdom, that the Monophyſites 
| and Neſtorians drew the ſubtilties with which they endeavoured to overwhelm. 
| the abettors of the Epheſian and Chalcedonian councils. WE. 
V. The Neſtorians and Monophy ſites, who lived in the eaſt, turned equally. In the eat. 
their eyes towards ARISTOTLE , and, in order to train their reſpective followers 
o the field of controverſy, and arm them with the ſubtilties of a contentious 
| ic, tranſlated the principal books of that deep philoſopher into their native. 
| languages. SERGIUs, a Monophyſite and philoſopher, tranſlated the books 
of ARISTOTLE into Syriac Im]. Ur an1vs, a Syrian, propagated the doctrines 
of this philoſopher in Perſia; and diſpoſed in their favour CHosRoxs, the 
monarch of that nation, who became a zealous, abettor of the peripatetic 


I] See the Codex Theodoſ. tom. ii. lib. vi. p. Th Herm, Conrincius, De ſtadiis urbis 

ome et Conſlantinop. in a Diſſertation ſubjoined to his Antiguitates Academicæ. | . 

li] Jon ARK NES M ALELA, Hifforia Chronica, part. II. p. 187. edit. Oxon. Another teſti- 

mony concerning this matter is cited from a certain Chronicle, not yet publiſhed, by Nic. 
EMANNUS, ad Procopii Hiflor. Arcanam, Cap. xxvi. p. 377. edit. Venet.. | 
AGATHIAS, De rebus Fuftiniani, lib. ii. p..49. edit. Venet. tom. ii. Corpor. Byzant.. 

1] See WESsELING 11 Obſer vat. Variar. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 117. n 1 _ 

lo. GeoRGIVs AU LTH AR Alus, Hiſtoria Dynaſtiar. publiſhed by Dr. Pocock, P · 94s 172. 


1 ſyſtem: | 
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Diſputes be- 
tween the bi- 
ſnops of Rome 

and Conſtanti no- 
Ple. 


abſurdities. Of this claſs of original philoſophers was Cosmas, a Neſtorin 
commonly called Indicopleuſtes, whoſe doctrines are extremely ſingular, and 


| Joann biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed the FasTzR, on account of his 


| ſtance, that AcaTrias repreſents him diſputing concerning the po/7bi/ity and immiſcibility of 


- The Internal His ToRy of the CHuRch, Par! 
ſyſtem [In]. The ſame prince received from one of the Neſtorian faction (abe. 
after having procured the excluſion of the Greeks, triumphed at this tim 
rivalled in Perſia) a tranſlation of the Stagirite into the Perſian language Un. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that among theſe eaſtern Chriſtians a 
were ſome who rejected both the Platonic and Ariſtotelian doctrines: a 
unwilling to be obliged to others for their philoſophical knowledge, inen: 


»in 
ſyſtems of their own, which were inexpreſſibly chimerical and pre 3 


reſemble more the notions of the Orientals than the opinions of the Greeks 5 
Such alſo was the writer, from whoſe Expoſition of the Octateuch, Pnorius by 
drawn ſeveral citations [9]. 3 . 


— —— 
Er" Z 


{Ye church, 
I. FT HE external form of church government continued without any 

remarkable alteration during the courſe of this century. But the 
biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, who were conſidered as the moſt eminent 
and principal rulers of the Chriſtian church, were engaged in perpetual | 
difputes about the extent and limits of their reſpective juriſdictions, and 
ſeemed both to aſpire at the ſupreme authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. The 
biſhop of Conſtantinople not only claimed an unrivalled ſovereignty over the 
eaſtern churches, but alſo maintained, that his church was, in point of dignity, 
no way inferior to that of Rome. The Roman pontifs beheld, with impatience, 
theſe lordly pretenſions, and warmly afferted the pre-eminence of their 
church, and its undoubted ſuperiority over that of Conſtantinople. Grtcorv 
the GREAT, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this violent conteſt ; and the following 
event furniſhed him with an opportunity of exerting his zeal. In the year 300, 


extraordinary abſtinence and auſterity, aſſembled, by his own authority, a 
council at Conftantinople, to inquire into an accuſation brought againſt PErm 
patriarch of Antioch; and, upon this occaſion, aſſumed the title of wcumenia, 
or univerſal biſhop [Tl. Now, although this title had been formerly enjoyed 


[a] See Fenn "ORF als Fuſtiniani, lib. ii. p. 48. That UxAxlus made uſe of the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy in the Eutychian controverſy is evident even from this ſingle circun- 


God ( Td mabnri xa atv yyuro). 

e] Acaraias, I. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 6 
- Fo] Bennanp de MonTraucon Præfat. ad Coſnam, p. 10. tom. ii. Collectionis nov palm 
2 | 5 { f 7 . 5 | 
I] Biblioth. Codic, xxxvi. p. 22, 23; © 0 b 

8 100 We cannot 25 pHv Lk notlcd of ſome miſtakes which -have flipped from the ot 
Dr. Mos uEIM in his narration of this event. Firſti, The council here mentioned wy 
under the pontificate of Per xctvs IT, and not of Gx Rc the Ga zA r, who was 19 


biſhop of Rome before A. D. 590. Secondly, The perſon accuſed before this council was f 


zs def 
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| by the biſhops of Conſtantinople, and was alſo ſuſceptible of an interpretation Cx nr. VI. 
| ia might have prevented its giving umbrage or offence to any [y]. yet 
| Gaeooky ſuſpected, both from the time and the occaſion of Jonx's renewing 

bis claim to it, that he was aiming at a ſupremacy over all the Chriſtian 

| churches; and therefore he oppoſed his claim in the moſt vigorous manner 

zn letters to that purpoſe addreſſed to the emperor, and to ſuch perſons as he 

judged proper to ſecond his oppoſition. But all his efforts were without effect ; 

And the biſhops of Conſtantinople continued to aſſume the title in queſtion, 

though not in the ſenſe, in which it had alarmed the Roman pontif [7], 

II. This pontif, however, adhered tenaciouſly to his purpoſe, oppoſed with The Roman 
Fehemence the biſhop of Conſtantinople, raiſed new tumults and diſſenſions ang fu unn. 
| among the ſacred order, and aimed at no leſs than an unlimited ſupremacy vera doninion, 

| over the Chriſtian church. This ambitious deſign ſucceeded in the welt 

| yhile, in the eaſtern provinces, his arrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſ- 

| pected by any but thoſe who were at enmity with the biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
and this prelate was always in a condition to make head againſt the progreſs 
| of his authority in the eaſt. How much the opinions of ſome were favourable 

| to the lordly demands of the Roman pontifs, may be eaſily imagined from an 
expreſſion of ExnoD1vus, that infamous and extravagant flatterer of Sy Mm a- 

| cavs, who was a prelate of but ambiguous fame. This paraſitical pane- 
gyriſt, among other impertinent aſſertions, maintained, that the Roman 
pontif was conſtituted judge in the place of God, which he filled as the vice- 

| erent of the moſt high [4]. On the other hand, it is certain, from a variety 

| of the moſt authentic records, that both the emperors, and the nations in 
general were far from being diſpoſed to bear with patience the yoke of ſervitude, 
which the ſee of Rome was arrogantly impoſing upon the Chriſtian church [w]. 
The Gothic princes ſet bounds to the power of the biſhop of Rome in 1taly, 
permitted none to be raiſed to the pontificate without their approbation, and 
reſerved to themſelves the right of judging concerning the legality of every 
new election [x]. They enacted ſpiritual laws, called the religious orders 
before their tribunals, and ſummoned councils by their- regal authority [y]. 


Pzrer, but Ge E GCORT biſhop of Antioch. Thirdly, It does not appear that the council was 
ſummoned by Joan of Conſtantinople, but by the emperor Maukiciuvs, to whom Grecory 
had eons from the governor of the eaſt, before whom he was firſt accuſed. ] „„ 
[(s) The title of uni verſal biſpop, which had been given by LEO and Jus rixiAx to the 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople, was not attended with any acceſſion of power.] ey 
[] Grecor, Macni Epiſt. lib. iv, v. vii. All the paſſages in theſe epiſtles, that relate to 
| this famous conteſt, have been extracted and illuſtrated by Launotvs, in his Aſertio in Privileg. 
S. Meadardi, tom. iii. Opp. part. II. p. 266, See alſo Lequitn, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. 1. 
P. 67. PrarrII Diſęertatio de titulo Oecumenicus, in the Temps Helvetica, tom. iv. p. 99. 1 
Ie] See his Apolageticum pro Synodo, in the xv volume of the Bibliotheca Magna patrum, 
P. 248. edit. Paris. [One would think that this ſervile adulator had never red the 4h verſe of 
the 11d chapter of St. Pau's 2 Epiſtle to the The/Jalonians, where the Anti- Chriſt, or man of 45 
elcribed in the very terms in which he repreſents the authority of the pontif 8SruuAchus. 
[w] See particularly the truth of this aſſertion, with reſpect to Spain, in GD DES's Diſſertation 
on the Papal Supremacy, chiefly with relation to the ancient Spaniſh church, which is to be found in 
the ſecond volume of his Miſcellaneous Trafts. | | LIE 
[x] See Jo. Jac. MascoviI Hiflop. Germanor. tom. ii. not. p. 113, 
by BasNACB, Hiftoire des Egliſes Reformes, tom. 1. p. 38 17. 
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VI. In conſequence of all this, the pontifs, amidſt all their high preten 
— and emperors, and fubmitted was 


authority with the moſt profound humility ; nor were they, as yet, & | RN 
all ſenſe of ſhame, as to aim at the ſubjection of kings and princes 90 
ghoſtly dominion [2].  _ _ | "0 
III. The rights and privileges of the clergy were very conſiderable heg 
this period, and the riches, which they had accumulated, immenſe: = 
both received daily augmentations from the growth of ſuperſtition in bo 
century. The arts of a rapacious prieſthood were practiſed upon the 12nor; 
devotion of the ſimple ; and even the remorſe of the wicked was made an 4 
ſtrument of increaſing the eccleſiaſtical treaſure. For an opinion was pr. 
pagated with induſtry among the people, that the remiſſion of their ſins 10 
to be purchaſed by their liberalities to the churches and monks, and that the 
prayers of departed ſaints, whole efficacy was victorious at the throne of God. 
were to be bought by offerings preſented to the temples, which were oon. 
fecrated to theſe celeſtial mediators. But in proportion as the riches of the 
church increaſed, the various orders of the clergy were infected with thoſe 
vices that are too often the conſequences of an affluent proſperity. This 
appears, with the utmoſt evidence, from the imperial edicts and the decrees 
of councils, which were ſo frequently levelled at the immoralities of thoſe who 
were diſtinguiſhed by the name of clerks. For whence ſo many laws to reſtrain 
the vices, and to preſerve the morals of the eccleſiaſtical orders, if they had 
fulfilled even the obligations of external decency, or ſhewn, in the general 
tenor of their lives, a certain degree of reſpect for religion and virtue? Be 
that as it will, the effect of all theſe laws and edicts was fo inconſiderable az 
to be ſcarcely perceived; for ſo high was the veneration paid, at this time, to 
the clergy, that their moſt flagitious crimes were corrected by the ſlighteſt and 
gentleſt puniſhments; an unhappy circumſtance, which added to their 
| preſumption, and rendered them more daring and audacious in iniquity, 
IV. The biſhops of Rome, who conſidered themſelves as the chiets and 
fathers of the Chriſtian church, are not to be excepted from this cenſure, any 
more than the clergy who were under their juriſdiction. We may form ſome 
notion of their humility and virtue by that long and vehement contention, 
which aroſe in the year 498, between Sypuuachus and LAURENTIVS, Wi 
were, on the fame day, elected to the pontificate by different parties, and whoſe 
diſpute was, at length, decided by THRODORIe king of the Goths. Each of 
theſe eccleſiaſtics maintained obſtinately the validity of his election; they 
reciprocally accuſed each other of the moſt deteſtable crimes; and to their 
mutual diſhonour, their accuſations did not appear, on either ſide, entirely 
deftitute of foundation. Three different councils aſſembled at Rome, el. 
deavoured to terminate this odious ſchiſm [a], but without ſucceſs. A fourth 


[z] See the citations from Gx x cory the GREAr, collected by Lavnois, De regia potefal 
in matrimon. tom. i. Opp. part. II. p. 691. and in his A/ertio in Privilegium S. Medard, 
p. 272. tom. iii. Opp. part. II. See alſo GiAx NONE, Hift. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 282. : 

1 This ſchiſm may be truly termed odious, as it was carried on by aſſaſſinations, maſſact . 
and all the cruel proceedings of a deſperate civil war. See Paul. Diaconus, lib. xvll : 


{ 
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vs ſummoned, by Tuxopokic, to examine the accuſations brought againſt 
| cx MACHUS, to whom this prince had, at the beginning of the ſchiſm, ad- 
udgedl the papal chair. This council was held about the commencement ef 
this un and in it the Roman pontif was acquitted of the crimes laid to bis 
charge. But the adverſe party refuſed to acquieſce in this deciſion; and this 
| caye occaſion to ExxoD of Ticinum, now Pavia, to draw up his adulatory 
apuligy for the council and SYMMAcnus [b], In this apology, which diſguiſes 


Rome afterwards acquired, were now laid ; but he will ſeek in vain in this 
| 1aboured production any ſatisfactory proof of the injuſtice of the charge 
brought againſt SYMMACHUS [c]. | 

p. The number, credit, and influence of the monks augmented daily in all 
| parts of the Chriſtian world. They multiplied ſo prodigiouſly in the eaſt, 
| that whole armies might have been raiſed out of the monaſtic order, without 
| any ſenſible diminution of that enormous body. The monaſtic life was alſo 
| highly honoured, and had an incredible number of patrons and followers in 
| all the weſtern provinces, as appears from the rules which were preſcribed, in 
| this century, by various doctors for directing the conduct of the cloiſtered 


| monks and the Holy Virgins that had ſacrificed their capacity of being uſeful 


ceive that the foundations of that enormous power, which the popes of 
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the truth under the ſeducing colours of a gaudy rhetoric, the reader will 
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The growth of 
the monks. 


in the world, to the gloomy charms of a convent [4]. In Great Britain, a 


| certain abbot, named Cox ALI, is ſaid to have perſuaded an incredible num- 
| ber of perſons to abandon the affairs, obligations, and duties of ſocial life, 


and to ſpend the remainder of their days in ſolitude under a rule of diſcipline, 


| of which he was the inventor [e]. His diſciples travelled through many 
countries, in which they propagated, with ſuch ſucceſs, the contagion of this 
| monaſtic devotion, that, in ſome time, Ireland, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland 
ſwarmed with thoſe lazy orders, and were, in a manner, covered with con- 


| Co.umBan, whoſe ſingular rule of diſcipline is yet extant, and ſurpaſſes all 
the reſt in ſimplicity and brevity [f]. The monaſtic orders, in general, 
| abounded with fanatics and profligates; the latter were more numerous than 


| the former in the weſtern convents, while, in thoſe of the eaſt, the fanatics were 
| predominant, e | | | 


[5] This apology may be ſeen in the xv volume of the Magn. Bil. Patrum, p. 248. 
[(c) That SyMMachus was never fairly acquitted, may be preſumed from the rf, and 
proved from the ſecond of the following circumſtances : Fir, That Tu RHODORIC, who was a 

| Wiſe and equitable prince, and who had attentively examined the charge brought againſt him, 
| mſg not have referred the deciſion to the biſhops, if the matter had been clear, but would 
nde pronounced judgment himſelf, as he had formerly done concerning the legality of his 
dledlion. The ſecend circumſtance againſt SYMMACHUS is, that the council acquitted him with- 
| Oit fo much as hearing thoſe who accuſed him; and he himſelf did not appear, though fre- 
| Quently ſummoned.) | = | | | 

Theſe are in Ho sTenvus's Codex Regularum, part. IT. which work was publiſhed at 
17 in three volumes 4, in the year 1661. See alſo EDM. MaRT ENI et URxSsIN. Duran. 
aur. Anecdot. Now. tom. i. p. 4. 8 
le! Jac, Ussx811 Antig. Eccleſ. Britan. ; | 1 
: 1 TT) Sylboge Antiguar. Epiſtolar. Hibernicar. p. 515. HoLsTEN11 Codex Regularum, 
ml. p.48. ManiiLlon, Pref. ad Seculum ii. Benediftinum, p. 4. A | 
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| ventss The moſt illuſtrious diſciple of the abbot now mentioned, was 
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VI. A new order of monks, which in a manner abſorbed al 
that were eſtabliſhed in the weſt, was inſtituted, A. D. 529, 
Nunſia, a man of piety and reputation for the age he lived in. 
of diſcipline, which 1s yet extant, we learn that it was not his Intention 


Parr I 
l the Others 


by BzNzpicy 
[ 
From his 1 


impoſe it upon all the monaſtic ſocieties, but to form an order whoſe dif: | 
ſhould-be milder, their eſtabliſhment more ſolid, and their manners — 
regular than thoſe of the other Monaſtic bodies; and whole members dur 
the courſe of a holy and peaceful life, were to divide their time bow 's 
prayer, reading, the education of youth, and other pious and learned l, 
bours [g]. But, in proceſs of time, the followers of this celebrated eccl. 
ſiaſtic degenerated ſadly from the piety of their founder, and loſt ſight of th 
duties of their ſtation and the great end of their eſtabliſhment. Having . 
quired immenſe riches from the devout liberality of the opulent, they ſunk 
into luxury, intemperance, and ſloth, abandoned themſelves to all ſorts gf 
|, vices, extended their zeal and attention to worldly affairs, inſinyated them. 

"elves into the cabinets of princes, took part in political cabals and cour 
factions, made a vaſt augmentation of ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies in 
their order to blind the multitude, and ſupply the place of their expiring 
virtue; and, among other meritorious enterprizes, laboured moſt ardently ty 
ſwell the arrogance, by enlarging the power and authority, of the Roman 
pontif. The good BenepicT never dreamt that the great purpoſes of his in- 
| ſtitution were to be thus perverted, much leſs did he give any. encouragement 
or permiſſion to ſuch flagrant abuſes. His rule of diſcipline: was neither 
favourable to luxury nor ambition; and it is ſtilb celebrated on account of its 
excellence, though it has not been, obſerved for many ages. N 


It is proper to obſerve here, that the inſtitution of BEN EDIT changed, in 
ſeveral reſpects, the obligations and duties of the monaſtic life as it was x- 
gulated in the weſt. Among other things, he obliged thoſe who entered into 
his order to promiſe, at the time of their being received as Novitiates ; and 
afterwards, at their admiſſion as members of the ſociety, to perſevere in an 
obedience to the rules he had laid down, without attempting to change them | 
in any reſpect. As he was extremely ſolicitous about the ſtability of hs 
inſtitution, this particular regulation was wiſe and prudent; and it was f 
much the more neceſſary, that, before his time, the monks made no ſcruple 
of altering the laws and rules of their founders as often. as they thougit 
ee 15 I bub * 

VII. This new order made a moſt rapid progreſs in the weſt; and, in | 
ſhort ſpace of time, arrived at the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. In Gaul, its intereſts 
were promoted by Maurus ;. in. Sicily and Sardinia, by PLacinus; in England 
by Avcusrzin. and MELLitus ; in Tah, and other countries, by mrs 
the Gn BAT, who is himſelf reported to have been for ſome time a member 
this ſociety [i]; and it was afterwards. received in Germany by the means 


leu See Mannion, Ada Sandor. Ord. Bened. Sæc. i. and Annales Ordin. Bene 0 : 
See alſo HEL YoTvs and the other writers, who have given accounts of the monaſtic 0rd. 

[See MaziLLon, Præf. ad Sæc. iv. Benedict. part. I. p. 18. _ . Al. 

LJ See MaBIITon, Dif. de vita Monaſtica Gregorii M. ad Haar. J n an 
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| cirace IK]. This ſudden and amazing progreſs of the new order was Cen r. VI. 
ger by the Benedictins, to the wiſdom and ſanctity of their diſcipline, ————— 


ng to the miracles which were worked by their founder and his followers. 
| 30 1 more attentive VIEW of things will convince the impartial obſerver, that 
D protection of the Roman pontifs, to the advancement of whoſe grandeur 
and authority the Benedictins were moſt ſervilely devoted, contributed much 
more to the luſtre and influence of their order, than any other circumſtances, 
may, than all other conſiderations united together. But however univerſal 
deir credit was, they did not reign alone; other orders ſubſiſted in ſeveral 
places until the ninth century, when the Benedictin abſorbed, indeed, all the 
| other religious ſocieties, and held, unrivalled, the reins of the monaſtic em- 
| pire [I]. | 3 * 3 . ; 
| * VIIL The moſt celebrated Greek and Oriental writers that flouriſhed in The principat 
| | . : Greek and Ori- 
| this century were thoſe which follow : 5 Wh 
| Procoptus of Gaza, who interpreted ſucceſsfully ſeveral books of 
| {cripture [m]. 6 1 
Maxkvrius, a monk of Antioch, who, beſides ſeveral treatiſes againſt the 
| ©&s of his time, compoſed Scholiums on Diox vs ius the Areopagite. | 
| AGapzTus, whoſe Scheda Regia, addreſſed to the emperor Jus rIxIiAx, pro- 
| cured him a place among the viſeſt and moſt judicious writers of this 
century. : GET Fa, | 
I puny a preſbyter of Antioch, who was the terror of heretics, and a | | 1 
warm and ſtrenuous defender of the orthodox faith. „ | 
| Ton, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who, on account of his auſtere method 
| of life, was ſurnamed the FAs TER, and who, acquired a certain degree of 
| reputation by ſeveral little productions, and more particularly by his Peni- 
ERGO PE ES oo od tion! 3 
LxoNTIuSs of Byzantium, whoſe book againſt the ſects, and other writings, 
| are Jet extant. 7 | dv 1 
Evackius, a ſcholaſtic writer, whoſe Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory is, in many places, 
| corrupted with fabulous narrations, 1 
AxasrAs Tus of Sinai, whom moſt writers conſider as the author of a tri- 
ling performance, written againſt a ſort of heretics called Acephali, of whom 
| we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards [x]. | 
| IX. Among the Latin writers the following are principally worthy Of Latin writers. 
mention: | = | 
| GRrEcory the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, who united the moſt inconſiſtent 
| and contradictory qualities, as in ſome caſes he diſcovered a ſound and pene- 
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| Wer, as allo his Pref. ad Sec. i. Benedick. p. 29. This circumſtance, however, is denied by 
ſome writers; and among others, by GaLLon1us, concerning whoſe book, upon that ſubject, 
lee Suox's Lettres Choifies, tom. iii. p. 63. TO ; * 

J Auron. Dapini ALTESERR®, Origines rei Monaſticæ, lib. i. cap. ix. p. 33. The 
| Propagation of the Benedictine order, through the different provinces of Europe, is related by 
| PABILLON, Profs. ad Sæc. i. Benediftinum, et ad Sec. iv. p. I. p. 62. | 

(/] Leneanr, Hiftoire du Concile de Conſtance, tow. ii. p. 32, 33. | = 

In] See Stnon, Critique de la Bibliotbegue Ecclefiaftigue de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 197. 
[a] dee, for an account of this book, S1MoN, I. c. tom. i. p. 232 5 as alſo BARAr. Biblio- 
| Vr Cboiſie, tom. ii. p. 211 5 = 5 5 
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CEN r. VI. trating judgment, and in others the moſt ſhameful and ſuperſti 


verſe ; though he diſgraced his talents and diſnonoured his elo 
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TOM. * derltitious weak, 
neſs; and in general manifeſted an extreme averſion to all kinds of leam 
as his Epiſtles and Dialogues ſufficiently teſtify [o]. ig, 
Cs aRIVs of Arles, who compoſed ſome moral writings, and drey un, 
rule of conduct and diſcipline for the Holy Virgins [p]. Wh 
 FvrictnTivs biſhop of Ruſpina, who attacked, with great warm th 
Arians and Pelagians in Africa ; but whoſe ſtyle and manner were harſh and 
uncouth, as was generally the caſe of the African writers [J]. 
Enxop1vs biſhop of Ticinum, now Pavia, who was none of the mea 
authors of this century, whether we conſider his compoſitions in proſe or i 
uence hy h; 
infamous adulation of the Roman pontif, whom he exalted fo hioh 2 
mortals, as to maintain, that he was anſwerable to none upon earth for hi 
conduct, and ſubject to no human tribunal [V]. | 
BEN T DIC of Nurfia, who acquired an immortal name, by the rule he kü 
down for the order which he inſtituted, and the multitude of religious ſocietie 
that ſubmitted to his diſcipline. _ e „„ 

_ Diownvys1vs, who was ſurnamed the LITTLE, on account of his extraordinary 
humility, and was deſervedly eſteemed for his Collection of the ancient cauns 
and alſo for his Chronological Reſearches. e 
FuroENTIus FERRANDUS, an African, who acquired a conſiderable degre 
of reputation by feveral treatiſes, but eſpecially by his Abridement of th 
canons ; though his ſtyle and diction were entirely deſtitute of harmony and 


elegance. 


Facunpvus, a ſtrenuous defender of the Three Chapters, of which we ſhall 
give an account in their place. 3 ; 

ARATOR, who tranſlated, with tolerable ſucceſs, The as of the Apoſils, 
into Latin verſe. | oY 1 „„ | 
 Pr1Masivs of Adrumetum, whoſe Commentary upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
as alſo his book Concerning heręſies, are yet extant. 23 b 

LIBERATUs, whoſe Compendious hiſtory of the Neſtorian and Eutychian cn. 


troverfies, intitle him to an eminent rank among the writers of this century. 
FoxTUNATVUS, a man of various erudition, and whoſe poetic compoſitions 


are far from being deſtitute of genius [5]. 


Grtcory of Tours, who is eſteemed the father of Gallic hiſtory ; and u 
would have deſcended with honour to poſterity, did not his Annals of the Frans, 


and the reſt of his writings, carry ſo many marks of levity, credulity, and 


weakneſs []. 


e] A ſplendid edition of the works of Gx RCORY was publiſhed at Paris in the year 75 
in four volumes folio, by father St Max TnzE, a Benedictine monk. See an account 0 
pontif, Ada Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 121. | | a in their Hs 

[p] Of this writer, the Benedictine monks have given a learned account in their 1% 
Litter. de la France, tom. iii. p. 190. 5 5 &. 

15 See, for an account of Fol GEN TIus, the Ada Sanctorum, tom. i. Januar. P. 32, 

[r] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 95. | 2 

[5] Ibid. tom. iii. P- 464. | | | „„ is Ia Fran 
bh The life of GRECORx of Tours, is to be found in the Hiftoire Litteraire de Cubas 


|] 
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| | 
Cubas, the moſt ancient of the Britith writers, who compoſed a book C e xn. VI. 4 
| Concerning the deſtructton of Britain, in which there are ſeveral things not alto- - e 1 
ether unworthy of the curiolity of the learned. Ny 1 i} 
© CoLuMBANUS, à native of Ireland, who became famous on account of the | _ 


monaſtic rules he preſcribed to his followers, his zeal for eſtabliſhing religious 
orders, and his poetical productions [a]. | 


lsipox E biſhop of Seville, whoſe grammatical, theological, and hiſtorical 1h 
| rodudtions diſcover more learning and pedantry, than judgment and taſte. 0 
We may conclude this enumeration of the Latin writers with the illuſtri- os |} 
| us names of BoETH1US and Cassrororvs, who far ſurpaſſed all their cotem- 11 


| poraries in learning and Knowledge ; the former ſhone forth with the brighteſt | 0 
lultre in the republic of letters as a philoſopher, an orator, a poet, and a divine, 1 
and both in elegance and ſubtilty of genius had no ſuperior, nor indeed any id 
equal in this century; the latter, though in many reſpects inferior to him, j 
| was, nevertheleſs, far from being deſtitute of merit [w]. Several productions 
of theſe writers have been tranſmitted down to our times. 


5 = 


: CHAP. III. T5 
| Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church during this century. 


I. I/ HEN once the miniſters of the church had departed from the an- The increaſe of 
I cent fimplicity of religious worſhip, and ſullied the native purity of ET”, 
divine truth by a motley mixture of human inventions, it was difficult to ſet 

| bounds to this growing corruption. Abuſes were daily multiplied, and 

ſuperſtition drew from 1ts horrid fecundity an incredible number of abſurdities, 

| which were added to the doctrine of Car1sT and his apoſtles. The contro- : 

verſial writers in the eaſtern provinces continued to render perplexed and 

obſcure ſome of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, by the ſubtile diſ- 

tinctions which they borrowed from a vain and chimerical philoſophy. The 

public teachers and inſtructors of the people degenerated ſadly from the 

| apoſtolic character. They ſeemed to aim at nothing elſe, than to ſink the 

| multitude into the moſt opprobrious ignorance and ſuperſtition ; to efface in | is 
their minds all ſenſe of the beauty and excellence of genuine piety ; and to 13 
ſubſtitute, in the place of religious principles, a blind veneration for the 
| Clergy, and a ſtupid zeal for a ſenſeleſs round of ridiculous rites and cere- 4 
monies. This, perhaps, will appear leſs ſurprizing, when we conſider, that pl 
ble blind led the blind; for the public miniſters and teachers of religion were, = 


| of the moſt part, groſly ignorant; nay, almoſt as much ſo as the multitude -— = j | 
U om they were appointed to inſtruct. | fi 
| and his faults are mentioned b in his D; Pari ich i 1 j 
| y Pact, in his Diſert. de Dionyſio Pariſ. F 25. p. 16. which is 1 
N » the fourth tome of the 3 Pontif. Romanor. LAuxolus defend this hiſtorian "1 
ny things in his works, tom. i, part. II. p. 131. | 2 | 4 

* tine ave given more accurate accounts of GiLpas and CoLuMBAN than the learned 


Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 279. 50. 
mon, Critique de la Bibliotheque de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 211. 
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Cenr. VI. II. To be convinced of the truth of the diſmal repreſentation w 


1 8 "IV. . | . e hay | 
Prone by ow of the ſtate of religion at this fime, nothing more is neceſſary wo 
| t 


| amples, Caſt an eye upon the doctrines now taught Concerning the worſhip of j 
ſaints, the fire of purgatory, the Bay of good. hs, i. e. 25 enen 7 
human rites and inſtitutions, towards the attainment of ſalvation, thy * 6 
relicks to heal the diſeaſes of body and mind; and ſuch like ſordid and miſe 
fancies, which are inculcated in many of the ſuperſtitious productions * 
century, and particularly in the epiſtles and other writings of GRECOR U 
GREAT. Nothing more ridiculous on the one hand, than the ſolemnit a 
liberality with which this good, but ſilly, pontif diſtributed the wee 
working relicks; and nothing more lamentable on the other, than the fa 
eagerneſs and devotion with which the deluded multitude received then | 
and ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded, that a portion of ſtinking oil, take 
from the lamps which burned at the tombs of the martyrs, had a ſupernatur 
efficacy to ſanctify its poſſeſſors, and to defend them from all dangers box 
. of a temporal and ſpiritual nature [x]. per 

be fate of III. Several attempts were made in this century to lay down a prop 
| planatoy theo- JUdicious method of explaining the ſcriptures. Of this nature were the tw 
ny books of Jun1L1vs the African, Concerning the various parts of the divine law I; 
a work deſtitute of preciſion and method ; and by which it appears, that the 
author had not ſufficient knowledge and penetration for the taſk he under. 
took, | | | 


r and 


Cass10DORUS alſo, in his two books Concerning the divine laws, has delivered 
ſeveral rules for the right interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
PHriLOXENUS the Syrian tranſlated, into his native language, the Pſalns g 
David, and the Books of the New Teſtament | 2]. 8 
The number of interpreters was conſiderable in this century. Tho, 
who made the greateſt figure among the Greeks in this character, were Pio. 
copius of Gaza, Severus of Antioch, JULIAN, and a few others; the fil 
was an expoſitor of no mean abilities [a]. The moſt eminent rank among 
the Latin commentators is due to GRECORY the GREAT, Cas$10D0RUS 
PRIMaAsIUs [4], Is1DorE of Seville [c], and BELLATo Rx. 


IV. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that theſe writers ſcarcely dete 
the name of expoſitors, if we except a ſmall number of them; and, among 
theſe, the eaſtern Neſtorians, who, following the example of Txzopori d 
Mopſueſtia, were careful in exploring the true ſenſe and the native energ of 
the words empleyed in the Holy Scriptures. So that we may divide the 
commentators of this age into two claſſes. In the firf, we rank thoſe wiv 


did nothing more than collect the opinions and interpretations which had bet 


The defects of 
theſe ex poſitors. 


[x] See the Lift F ſacred oils, which Gx RCORY the GREAT ſent to queen TE UD ELI D 
the work of Rui x AR Tus, intitled, Ada Martyrum fincera et ſelecta, p. 619. 
[)] See Simon, Critique de la Bibliothegue de Du Pix, tom. i. p. 229. 

[z] Jos. Siu. Ass EMANus, Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 83. 
| [a] See Simon, Lettres Chorfies, tom. iv. p. 120. of the new e ition. | 
| | —— [45] Simon, Hiſt. Critique des principauæ Commentateurs du N. T. ch. XXIV. p. 337 
Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccl. de Du Pix, tom. i. p. 226, = 

[c] Simon, Critique de la, &c. de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 259. 


— . — , 


+ as alſo by 


received 
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received by the ancient doctors of the church; which collections nine after- CEN Tr. VI. 
wards called chains by the Latins [4]. Such was the chain of Ol VMPIODOR US — 
mm Jos; the cham of Vic TOR of Capua «pon the Four Goſpels; and the com- | 
mentary of PRIMASIUS on the Epiſtle to the Romans, which was compiled from 1 
the works of AUGUSTIN, J EROM, AMBROSE, and others. Even PROco- . 
plus of Gaza may be ranked in this claſs, though not with ſo much reaſon as 


| the mere compilers now mentioned; ſince, in many caſes, he has followed the bf 
dictates of his own judgment, and not followed, with a ſervile and implicit ſub- nl 
| miſſion, the voice of antiquity. To the ſecond claſs belong thoſe fanciful UM 
expoſitors, who, ſetting up Oxiokx as their great model, neglect and over- | 11 
look entirely the ſenſe of the words employed by the ſacred writers, loſe 1 
themſelves in ſpiritual refinements and allegorical digreſſions, and, by the i 
ſuccour of a lively and luxuriant imagination, draw from the ſcriptures argu- * | bt 
ments in favour of every whim they have thought proper to adopt. Such | 1 
was ANASTASIUS the Sinaite, whoſe Myſterious contemplations upon the fix days 9 
creation [e], betray the levity and ignorance of their author; and GREOGCORY Ni 
the GREAT, whoſe Moral obſervations upon the book of Jos, have formerly met 19 
| with unmerited commendations. Such alſo were IsiDoRt of Seville, and "i 
| PrIMASIUS, as manifeſtly appears by the Book of allegories upon the Holy 0 
geriptures [F], which was invented by the former; and the Myſtical expoſition i | 
of the book of the Revelation [g], which was imagined by the latter. 'F 
y. It would be needleſs to expect, from the divines of this century, an ac- The methoas 1 
curate view, or a clear and natural explanation, of the Chriſtian doctrine. Cnerfizining the 1 
The greateſt part of them reaſoned and diſputed concerning the truths of the wine which now al 
goſpel, as the blind would argue about light and colours; and imagined that Failed. | 1 
| they had acquitted themſelves nobly, when they had thrown out a heap of 90 
crude and indigeſted notions, and overwhelmed their adverſaries with a torrent I 
of words. DOTY RTE 5 0 


We may perceive, however, in the writers of this age, ſome evident marks 
of the three different methods of explaining and inculcating the doctrines of 
religion, which are yet practiſed among the Greeks and Latins. For ſome 
collected together a heap, rather than a ſyſtem of theological opinions, from 
the writings of the ancient doctors, from the decrees of councils, and from 
the holy Scriptures; ſuch were IsIpoRE of Seville among the Latins, whoſe 
three books of ſentences, or opinions, are {till extant ; and LzonT1vs the Cyprian, 
among the Greeks, whoſe Loci communes, or Common-place-book of divinity, 
which he had compiled from the writings of the ancients, have been much 
eſteemed. Theſe authors gave riſe to that ſpecies of divinity, which the 1 
Latins diſtinguiſhed afterwards by the name of poſitive theology. | | | 

Others endeavoured to explain the various doctrines of Chriſtianity by rea- 
ſoning upon their nature, their excellence, and fitneſs ; and thus it was, even 


ne, eee 


W 
* 


** 


% See SEH. LR Moyne, Prolegomena ad varia Sacra, p. 53. Jo. ALBERT. FABRICIL 
Bihlirb. Græcæ, lib. v. cap. xvii. or vol. vii. p. 72. | | | 

e] Thetitle is Contemplationes Anagogice in Hexatmeron. 

U] Liber Allegoriarum in Scripturam Sacram. - 

% Expoſitio Myſtica in Apacalypſin. 3 ; LO 
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_ the Neſtorians, the Eutychians, and the aten 
Theſe metaphyſical divines were called ſchoolmen, and their writing 
afterwards characteriſed under the general term of ſcholaflic divinity, © 
A third claſs of theological teachers, very different from thoſe alreqy 
mentioned, comprehended a certain ſpecies of fanatics, who maintained Fa, 
the knowledge of divine truth was only to be derived from inward deim 
and mental contemplation. This claſs aſſumed the appellation of myſtic 
Theſe three methods of deducing and unfolding the doctrines of the goſh | 
have been tranſmitted down to our times. No writer of this century com. 
poſed a judicious or complete ſyſtem of divinity ; though ſeveral branches d& 
that ſacred ſcience were occaſionally illuſtrated. 5 
VI. Thoſe who conſecrated their pious labours to the advancement of 
practical religion and moral virtue, aimed at the fulfilling this good purpoſe 
partly by laying down precepts, and partly by exhibiting edifying example, 
They who promoted the cauſe of piety and virtue in the former way, mo- 
dified their precepis according to the ſtate and circumſtances of the perſons for 
whom they were deſigned. One ſort of precepts were addreſſed to thoſe 
who had not abandoned the connexions of civil ſociety, but lived amidft the 
hurry of worldly affairs. A different ſet of rules was adminiſtered to thoſe 
who aſpired after higher degrees of perfection, and lived in a retirement from 
the contagion and vanities of the world. The precepts, addreſſed to the former, 
repreſent the Chriſtian life, as conſiſting in certain external virtues, and ads 
of religion; as appears from the Homilies and Exbortations of CæsAHLUs; the 
Capita Paræntticu of AcAPETUs; and eſpecially from the Formula bone 
vitæ, i. e. the Summary of a virtuous life, drawn up by Martin, archbiſhopof 
Braga [h]. The rules adminiſtred to the latter fort of Chriſtians, were more 
ſpiritual and ſublime : they were exhorted to ſeparate, as far as was poſlibk, 
e foul from the body by divine contemplation ; and for that purpoſe, to 
enervate and emaciate the latter by watching, faſting, perpetual prayer, and | 
ſinging of pſalms; as we find in the Diſſertation of For orxrius, upon faf- 
ing, and thoſe of NicErius, Concerning the vigils of the ſervants of God, and 
the good effets of pſalmody. The Greeks adopted for their leader, in this myſtic 
labyrinth, Dionysrvs, falſly called the Areopagite, whoſe pretended wnt- 
ines, Joh of Scytbopolis illuſtrated with annotations in this century. We need 
not be at any pains in pointing out the defects of theſe injudicious zealots ; 
the ſmalleſt acquaintance with that rational religion, which is contained in the 
goſpel, will be ſufficient to open the eyes of the impartial upon the abſurdites 
of that chimerical devotion we have now been deſcribing. 1 
VII. They who enforced the duties of Chriſtianity, by exhibiting example of 
piety and virtue to the view of thoſe for whom their inſtructions were de- 
ſigned, wrote, for this purpoſe, the Lives of the ſaints; and there was 2 con, 
ſiderable number of this kind of biographers both among the Greeks and 
Latins. Exxobius, Eucippius, CyxIL of Scythepolis, Dionvs1vs the little, 
Coorrosvs, and others, are to be ranked in this claſs. But, however p19 
[4] See the Ada Sandor. Martii, tom. iii. p. 86. the 
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the intention of theſe biographers may have been, it muſt be acknowledged, CEN. VI. 


that they executed it in a moſt contemptible manner. No models of rational 


ety are to be found among thoſe pretended worthies, whom they propoſe to 
| Chriſtians as objects of imitation, They amuſe their readers with gigantic 
ales and trifling romances z the examples they exhibit are thoſe of certain 
| delirious fanatics, whom they call . /arnts; men of a corrupt and perverted 

-udgment, who offered violence to reaſon and nature by the horrors of an ex- 
| travagant auſterity 1n their own conduct, and by the ſeverity of thoſe ſingular 
and inhuman rules which they preſcribed to others. For, by what means 
were theſe men ſainted? By ſtarving themſelves with a frantic obſtinacy, and 
| bearing the uſeleſs hardſhips of hunger, thirſt, and inclement ſeaſons with 
| ſedfaſtneſs and perſeverance ; by running about the country like madmen in 
| tattered garments and ſometimes half-naked, or ſhutting themſelves up in a 


| narrow ſpace, where they continued motionleſs ; by ſtanding for a long time 


| in certain poſtures, with their eyes cloſed in the enthuſiaſtic expectation of 
| divine light. All this was faint-like and glorious ; and the more that any 


ambitious fanatic departed from the dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe, 


and counterfeited the wild geſtures and the incoherent conduct of an ideot, or 
| a lunatic, the ſurer was his proſpect of obtaining an eminent rank among the 
E heros and demi- gods of a corrupt and degenerate church. = 

VIII. Many writers laboured with diligence to terminate the reigning 
controverſies, but none with ſucceſs. Nor ſhall we be much ſurprized, that 


polemic divi- 


nity, 


| theſe efforts were ineffectual, when we conſider how they were conducted; 


for ſcarcely can we name a ſingle writer, whoſe oppoſition to the Eutychians, 
| Neſtorians, and Pelagians was carried on with probity, moderation, or pru- 
dence, PRIMASIUS and Philopoxus wrote concerning all the ſects, but 


| their works are loſt; the treatiſe of LzonT1vs, upon the ſame extenſive ſub- 


ject, is ſtill extant, but is ſcarcely worth peruſing. Is1DorE of Seville, and 


| LeonT1VUS of Neapolis, diſputed againſt the Jews, but with what ſucceſs and 


dexterity will be eaſily imagined by thoſe who are acquainted with the learn- 
| ing and logic of theſe times. We omit, therefore, any further mention of the 


| miſerable diſputants of this century, from a perſuaſion that it will be more 


uſeful and entertaining to lay before the reader a brief account of the contro- 


verſies that now divided and troubled the Chriſtian church. 
IX. Though the credit of Ox1cev, and his ſyſtem, ſeemed to lie expiring 

under the blows it had received from the zeal of the orthodox, and the re- 

| Peated thunder of ſynods and councils, yet it was very far from being totally 


ſunk, On the contrary, this great man, and his doctrine, were held by many, 


The controver- 
fies, concerning 
Origen and his 


| and eſpecially by the monks, in the higheſt veneration ; and cheriſhed with a 


kind of enthuſiaſm which became boundleſs and extravagant. In the weſt, 
LA To tranſlated the works of ORIOEx into the Latin language. In the 
eaſtern Provinces, and particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, which were the 
1 ſeats of Origeniſm, the monks, ſeconded by ſeveral biſhops, and 
| Uefiy by TuxopbonE of Ceſarea in Cappadocia, defended the truth and au- 
tarity of the doctrines of Gxickx againſt all his adverſaries with incredible 

| ie " "W023 vehemence 
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doctrine, renews 
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Tbe Internal H1sToRY of the CHURCH. Par I 


vehemence and contention of mind [i]. The cauſe was, at length, brou 


The contro- 


verſy concernin 
the three chap- 
; ters, ; 


itſelf far and wide. Hence many commotions were raiſed in th 


git 
ENNag 
Oktoyy 


before .JUSTINIAN, who, in a long and verboſe edict, addreſſed to M 
patriarch of Conſtantinople [&], paſſed a ſevere condemnation upon 
and his doctrine, and ordered it to be entirely ſuppreſſed [1]. The effects of 
this edict were more violent than durable; for, upon the breaking out of 0 
controverſy concerning the three chapters m], ſoon after this time, Origenif 


was nat only revived in Paleſtine, but even recovered new vigour, and ay 


| e ch 
which were, however, terminated by the fifth general council, aſlembleys 


Conſtantinople by JusrIx IAN, A. D. 553, and in which OxIoEx and his fol. 


lowers were again condemned [u]. 


X. This controverſy produced another which continued much longer, was 


* carried on with ſtill more exceſſive degrees of animoſity and violence, and the 


ſubject of which was of much leſs moment and importance. The emperg - 
JusTINIAN was eagerly bent upon extirpating that violent branch of the 
Monophyſites, who were diſtinguiſhed by the- name of Acephali ; and con- 
ſulted, upon this matter, THEODORR biſhop of Cæſarea, who was a Mong. 
phyſite, and, at the ſame time, extremely attached to the doctrine of Oxtcey, 
The artful prelate conſidered this as a favourable opportunity of procuring 
repoſe to the followers of Ox I EN by exciting a new controverſy ; as alſo of 
caſting a reproach upon the council of Chalcedon, and giving a mortal bloy 
to the Neſtorians and their cauſe. In order, therefore, to effect theſe three 
important purpoſes, he perſuaded the emperor that the Acephali would return 
to the boſom of the church, under the following eaſy and reaſonable con- 


ditions z namely, That thoſe paſſages in the acts of the council of Chalcedn, 


„ in which TñERODORE of Mopſueſtia, THEODOR ET of Cyrus, and Inas of 
ce Edeſſa, had been pronounced orthodox, ſhould be effaced ; and that the 
ce productions of theſe prelates, which were known by the appellation of the 


bree chapters [o], as alſo other writings of theirs, which diſcovered a mant- 


[;) Cyr1LLvs, Scythopolis, in vita Sabe, which is to be found in CoTeLErivs, Monumenta 
Eccleſiæ Cræcæ, p. 370. HEN R. Nokis, Diſſertat. de Synodo quinta, cap. i, ii. P. 5 54. tom. 1. 


100 This edict is publiſhed in Har pvuin's Concilia, tom. iii. p. 243. 

[(/) This edi& was procured by the ſolicitation of PERLA OGIUSs, who was legate of VIcILIus, 
at the court of Conſtantinople, with a view to confound the Acephali, who were admirers of 
Or16GEn, and particularly to vex Tn EODORE, of whoſe credit with the emperor, PEL ac1vs 
was extremely jealous. It was to return this affront, as well as to effect the purpoſes mentioned 
in the following ſection, that TyeoDoRE ſer on foot the controverſy concerning the three chapters,. 
which produced ſuch tedious, cruel, and fatal diſſenſions in the church. See BasNaGE, Hijpore 
de Þ Egliſe, livr. x. ch. vi. p. 520.] | 5 e 

Fa For an explication of what is meant by the three chapters, ſee note [o] of the Xi ſection, 

15 See HARDUIVI Concilia, tom. iii. p. 283. Evacrivs, Hit. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xai. 
Basx AoE, Hiſt. de I Egliſe, livr. x. ch. vi. p. 517, &c. Per. Dax. HuzT11 Origeniana,ib.1l 
224. Dovcin's Singular, Di. which is ſubjoined to his Hiftoria Origeniana, p. 345: 

(o) The pieces, that were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the zhree chapters, were 1: The 
writings of TuRODO RR of Mopſueſtia. 2. The books which TI EODORET of Cyrus mw 
againſt the twelve Azathemas, which Cyr1t had publiſhed againſt the Neſtorians. 3- TH, 
letter which IBas of Ed/a had written to one Mar1s a Perſian, concerning the counc! 


 E#%/us and the condemnation of NzsToR1Us, Theſe writings were ſuppoſed to favour the 


« felt 


CHAP. III. The State of LEARNING and PHILOsOoP HV. 
enſity towards the Neſtorian errors, ſhould be condemned and pro- CRV r. VI. 
 « hibited.” The emperor lent a propitious ear to the counſels of this pre- — 
| by an edict publiſhed A. D. 544, ordered the three chapters to be 
and effaced, without any prejudice, however, to the authority of 
| of Chalcedon p]. This edict was warmly oppoſed by the African 


0 feſt prop 


late; and, 
| condemned 


| the counci 
| and welter 
| conſidered 


| characters 
| VIGILIUS 


| reject the three < 


201 


n biſhops, and particularly by Vie1L1vs, the Roman pontif, who 
it as highly injurious not only to the authority of the council now 


ſo to the memory of thoſe holy men whoſe writings and 


it covered with reproach [q]. Upon this, JusrIx IAN ordered 
to repair immediately to Conſtantinople, that, having him in his 
mer, he might compel him with more facility to acquieſce in the edict, and 


pontif yielded. 1er h. | IPs « : 
obliged VIGILIUS to retract his judicatum, by which, in a council of ſeventy 
biſhops, he had condemned the three chapters in obedience to the emperor. 
For they ſeparated themſelves from the communion of this pope, and refuſed 
to acknowledge him as one of their brethren ; nay, treated him as an apoſtate, 


until he approved what he had been obliged to condemn. 


apters; and this method was attended with ſucceſs, for the 
On the other hand, the biſhops of Africa and MIllyricum 


The effect of 


this retractation redoubled the zeal and violence of JusTiN1aNn, who, by a 


| cond edit, publiſhed A. D. 551, condemned anew the three chapters. 


XI. After many cabals, commotions, and diſſenſions, which were occaſioned 


by this trifling controverſy, it was thought proper to ſubmit the final deciſion 


of it to an aſſembly of the univerſal church. This aſſembly was accordingly 
ſummoned, by JUSTINIAN,: to meet at Canſtantinople A. D. 553, and is con- 
| ſidered as the fifth ecumenical, or general council, The emperor gained his 
| point here: for, beſides the doctrines of Or1cen [7], the three chapters, the 
| condemnation of which he had ſolely in view, were, by the biſhops of the eaſt 
(for there were very few weſtern prelates preſent at this council) declared 


heretical and pernicious. 


V1iciLivs, who was now at Conſtantinople, refuſed: 


his aſſent to the decrees of this council; for which reaſon, after having 
received various affronts, he was ſent into exile, from whence he was not per- 


Neſtorian doctrine, and ſuch, indeed, was their tendency. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
| Tazopoke of Mof/urftia lived before the time of NesTor1Us, and died not only in the com- 
munion of the church, but alſo in the higheſt reputation for his ſanctity. Nor were the writings 
of the other two either condemned or cenſured by the council of Chalcedon; nay, the faith of 
TxI0ponaT and Ig As were there declared entirely orthodox. The deciſion of the council of 


onflantinople, in oppoſition to this, ſhews that councils, as well as doctors, differ. ] 


dee HARDuINI Concilia, tom. ili. p. 287. Evacrivs, Hiſt. Eccleſſaſt. lib. iv. cap. xxxviii, 


| p. 412, 


IV Hex, Nokis, De ſynodo 


[Epliſe, tom. i. livr. x. cap. vi. p. 523. 
0100 We do not find in the a&s of this council any one which condemns the doctrines of 


RIGEN, 
aſſembly ; 
which the 


nah alder aſſembled in the council of Conflantinople. 


and th 
ent 


ol offence, were the followin 
he Son than the Holy Ghoſt. 
into mortal bodies for the pu 


4 


quinta, cap. x. p. 579. tom. i. Opp. Basxact, Hiſtoire de 


It is, however, generally imagined, that theſe doctrines were condemned by this 
and what gave riſe to this notion was probably the xv Greek canons yet extant, in 
principal errors of Or1cen are condemned, and which are intitled the canons of the 
The tenets of OR IE, which gave the 
: 1. That, in the trinity, the Father is greater than the Sor, 
2. The pre-cxiftence of ſouls, which Or1ict x conſidered as 
niſhment of ſins committed in a former ſtate of being. 3. 


mitted 


x 


The ecument- 
cal council, 
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cer. VI. mitted to return before he had acquieſced in che deciſions of this alem 


The Internal HIS ToRVY of the CuuRcy, Pann 


The dneftion, 


whether one of 


contained in the three chapters to be execrable blaſphemies. Hig 


bly bf 
Pain 
PELacivs, and all the Roman pontifs that have ſince lolled in * 
chair, adhered to the decrees of this council; but neither their auth er 


Ority. 
that of the emperor, could prevail upon the weſtern biſhops to 1 Nor 


and, changing his ſentiments for the fourth time, had declared the 


| lis O TOllow then 
example in this reſpect. Many of theſe, on the contrary, carried mater, ; 


far as to ſeparate themſelves from the communion of the pope on this accu 
and the diviſions, that aroſe from hence in the church, were too violent o 
admit of an expeditious or eaſy reconciliation, and could only be healed b 
length of time [c]. i 1 

XII. Another controverſy of much more importance had been carried on 


the trinity may before this period among the Greeks; it was firſt kindled in the year F 


be ſaid to have 


ſuffered ? de- 
bated 0 


and it aroſe upon the following queſtion: Hhbether it could be ſaid, with 2 
Priety, that oN or THE TRINITY ſuffered on the croſs? This was deſigned t, 
embarraſs the Neſtorians, who ſeemed to ſeparate too much the two natures 
in ChRIS TH; and the Scythian monks, who ſeconded this deſign, and tg 
whom the riſe of this controverſy is principally to be imputed, maintained the 
affirmative of this nice and difficult queſtion, Others aſſerted, on the con. 
trary, that this manner of ſpeaking was by no means to be adopted, ſince z 
bordered upon the erroneous expreſſions and tenets of the Theopaſchites, who 
compoſed one of the ſects into which the Eutychians were ſubdivided [4], 


This latter opinion was confirmed by Hor Mmisnas the Roman pontif, to 


whom the Scythian monks had appealed in vain ; but this, inſtead of all- 
ing the heat of the preſent controverſy, only added new fuel to the flame, 
Jonn II, who was one of the ſucceſſors of Hor MisDas, approved the pro- 
poſition which the latter had condemned; and, confirming the opinion of the 
Scythian monks, expoſed the deciſions of the papal oracle to the laughter of 
the wiſe ; his ſentence was afterwards approved by the fifth general council; 
and thus peace was reſtored in the church by the concluſion of theſe uninte 
ligible diſputes [w]. | NS 


* 


That the ſou! of CurisT was united to the cord before the incarnation. 4. That the fin 
moon, and ſtars, &c. were animated and endowed with rational ſouls, 5. That after the reſur- 


rection all bodies will be of a round figure. 6. That the torments of the damned will hare an 


end; and that as Cyr1sT had been crucified in this world to ſave mankind, he is to be crueifed 


in the next to ſave the devils. ] | 


[5] See PETR. De MarCa, Diſſert. de decreto Vigilis pro confirmatione Synod: V, which js to be 
found among the Diſertations ſubjoined to his learned work, De concordia ſacerdotii et inperi. 
I'] The elt account of this matter is to be found in Nokis, De ſynodo quinta æcuminico, 
though even this excellent author cannot be vindicated from the imputation of a certain degree 


of partiality. See alſo CHRIST. Lupus, Net. ad concilium quintum, in his Ad concilia 4dutal. 


[(%) The deacon Victor, and thoſe who oppoſed the Scythian monks, expreſſed del 
opinion in the following propoſition: viz. One PERSON of the Trinity ſuffered in the 4 
Both ſides received the council of Chalcedon, acknowledged tον natures in CHRIST, in oo 
ſition to EVUTYCHEs ; and only one perſan, in oppoſition to NEs rox ius; and ark fer 
Jargon, and a long chain of unintelligible Syllogiſms, the Scythian monks accuſed their | 
faries of Neſtorianiſm, and were accuſed by them of the Eutychian hereſy. ] The 

[w}] See Nor1s11 Hiftoria controverſie de uno ex 1 tom. iii, Opp. p. 771. 


ancient writers, who mention this controverſy, call t e monks, who ſet it on foot, x Wit 


| CHAP. TV. The State of L'EARNING ond PHILOSOPHY, | 2, 33 
With the queſtion now mentioned, there was another cloſely and intimate- CEN x. VI. | 


conneted, namely, Whether the peRSON of CHRIST could be conſidered as — 10 1 
POUNDED * Of this queſtion the Scythian monks maintained rhe affirma- 1 
18 and their adverſaries the negative. | . 
„ r ; , 1 ö : ; | [i 

| Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. I! 
1 [N this century the cauſe of true religion ſunk apace, and the gloomy hies mutti« 1 
| 1 reign of ſuperſtition extended itſelf in proportion to the decay of genuine Plice. .- 
| piety, This lamentable decay was ſupplied by a multitude of rites and [1 
eremonies. In the eaſt the Neſtorian and Eutychian controverſies gave "ut 
occaſion to the invention of various rites and external inſtitutions, which were 0 


16d as marks to diſtinguiſh from each other the contending parties. The 

| weſtern churches were loaded with rites by GxEGory the GREAT, who had a 

| narvellous fecundity of genius in inventing, and an irreſiſtible force of 

eloquence in recommending ſuperſtitious obſervances. Nor will this appear 

ſurprizing to thoſe who know, that, in the opinion of this pontif, the words of 

[the ſacred writings were images of myſterious and inviſible things; for ſuch \ 
embrace this chimerical ſyſtem, will eaſily be led to expreſs all the doc- 
tines and precepts of religion by external rites and ſymbols. Grzcory, 


indeed, is worthy. of praiſe in this, that he did not pretend to force others to the T 1 
obſervance of his inventions; though this, perhaps, was as much owing to a _ 
want of power, as to a principle of moderation. | 1 

II. This prodigious augmentation of rites and ceremonies rendered an The occafcns Il 
zugmentation of doctors and interpreters of theſe myſteries indiſpenſably * then inveſii- ' 
neceſſary. Hence a new kind of ſcience aroſe, which had, for its object, 18 
the explication of theſe ceremonies, and the inveſtigation of the cauſes and lt 
circumſtances from whence they derived their origin. But the moſt of thoſe, ...c. 
ho entered into theſe reſearches, never went to the-fountain-head to the true „„ 
ources of theſe idle inventions. They endeavoured to ſeek their origin in 1 
reaſon and Chriſtianity; but in this they deceived themſelves, or, at leaſt, # 


Keluded others, and delivered to the world their own fancies, inſtead of letting | 
them into the true cauſes of things. Had they been acquainted with the | | 
opinions and cuſtoms of remote antiquity, or ſtudied the pontifical law of the . j 
oreeks and Romans, they had come at the true origin of many inſtitutions, : 
ich were falſely looked upon as venerable and facred. be | 
III. The public worſhip of God was as yet celebrated by every nation in its Public worhip. 
dun language ; but was .enlarged, from time to time, by the addition of „ 

arous hymns, and other things of that nature, which were conſidered as | 

oper to enliven devotion by the power of novelty. GREGOR the GREAT 4 
Pretcribed a new method of adminiſtring the Lord's fupper, with a magnificent 


2 Croze, in his Theſaur. Epift. tom. if, | 189. imagines, that .the country of theſe 
l Exypr, and not Scyrbia; and this conjeRure is ſupported by reaſons which carry in 
1 
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The ad mini- 


ſtration of the 


euchariſt. 


Baptiſm. 


to the ſaints, the different ſorts of ſupplications, the ſtations, or aſſembliez of 


contrived, in this century, to excite a ſpecies of external devotion, and 
engage the outward ſenſes in religious worſhip. An enquiry into theſe matten 
would of itſelf deſerve to be made the ſubject of a ſeparate work. 


- The Een His roRY. G te Cnunen. Pay 


aſſemblage of pompous ceremonies; this inſtitution of his was called 
canon of the maſs ; and, if any are unwilling to give it the name of z. 
appointment, they mult, at leaſt, acknowledge that it was a conſider 
augmentation of the ancient canon for celebrating the euchariſt, and occaſy | 
a remarkable change in the adminiſtration of that ordinance. Many 1 
however, paſſed before this Gregorian canon was adopted by all the 15 
churches | x]. 1 EY 1 
Baptiſin, except in caſes, of neceſſity, was adminiſtred only on great feftyy 
We omit mentioning, for the ſake of brevity, the Litanies that were adde 


Greco, the forms of conſecration, and other ſuch inſtitutions, which Were 


(0 


IV. There was an incredible number of temples erected in honour of th 
faints, during this century both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. The 


places ſet apart for public worſhip were already very numerous; but it w 


now that Chriſtrians firſt began to conſider theſe ſacred edifices, as the men 


of purchaſing the favour and protection of the ſaints ; and to be perſuadedthy 


The remains of 


the ancient here- 


ſies. 


theſe departed ſpirits defended and guarded againſt evils and calamities a 
every kind, the provinces, lands, cities, and villages, in which they yer 
honoured with temples. The number of theſe temples was almoſt equalki 


by that of the feſtivals, which were now obſerved in the Chriſtian church, a 
many of which ſeem to have been inſtituted upon a Pagan model. To that 


that were celebrated in the preceding century, were now added the feſtival a 
the purification of the Bleſſed Virgin, invented with a deſign to remove the 


uneaſineſs of the heathen converts on account of the loſs of their Jupercalia,o 
feaſts of pan, which had been formerly obſerved in the month of Februar, 


the feſtival of the immaculate conception, the day ſet apart to commemorate tle 


birth of St. JohN, and others leſs worthy of mention. 
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Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the church during ti 


century. 
I. . HE various ſects, Which had fomented diviſions among Chriſtians 


the early ages of the church, were far from being effectualin ip 
preſſed, or totally extirpated. Though they had been perſecuted and affic 


with an infinite diverſity of trials and calamities, yet they ſtill ſubſiſted ad 


Manicheans. 


continued to excite diſſenſions and tumults in many places. The Manichea 
are ſaid to have gained ſuch a degree of influence among the Perſians, 2. 


have corrupted even the ſon of CaBapts, the monarch of that nation, wil 


repaid their zeal in making proſelytes with a terrible maſſacre, in wil 


numben 


[csc] See Tnzop. Cur, LILIEXT HAL, De canone miſſæ Gregorians- 
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dumbers of that impious ſect periſhed in the moſt dreadful manner. Nor was CEMT. VI. 

W 7.74 the only country, which was troubled with the attempts of the Mani-— Wc 
W 20s to ſpred their odious doctrine ; other provinces of the empire were, 
undoubtedly, infected with their errors, as we may judge from the book that 
Vas written againſt them by He RACLIAN biſhop of Chalcedonſy]. In Gaul 
and ita, diſſenſions of a different kind prevailed ; and the controverſy 
between the Semi-pelagians and the diſciples of AucusTin continued to divide 


MM | | Semi: pelagians, 
me weſtern churches. | | 5 
W 11. The Donatiſts enjoyed the ſweets of freedom and tranquillity, as long ponatids. 


as the Vandals reigned in Africa; but the ſcene was greatly changed with 

W ſpect to them, when the empire of theſe Barbarians was overturned in the 

Fear 334. They, however, ſtill remained in a ſeparate body, and not only 

W held their church, but, towards the concluſion of this century, and particularly 

W from the year 591, defended themſelves with new degrees of animoſity and 

W vigour, and were bold enough to attempt the multiplication of their ſect. 

W Gzzcory, the Roman pontif, oppoſed theſe efforts with great ſpirit and 

aſſiduity; and, as appears from his epiſtles [Z], tried various methods of 

W depreſſing this faction, which was pluming its wings anew, and menacing the 

W revival of thoſe lamentable diviſions which it had formerly excited in the 

church. Nor was the oppoſition of the zealous pontif without effect; it 

ſeems, on the contrary, to have been attended with the deſired ſucceſs, ſince, 

W in this century, the church of the Donatiſts dwindled away to nothing, and 
| after this period no traces of it are any where to be found. | 

III. Towards the commencement of this century, the Arians were trium- Arians, 

W phant in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, and Europe. Many of the Aſiatic 

& biſhops favoured them ſecretly, while their opinions were openly profeſſed, 

and their cauſe maintained by the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Haß, the 

W Spaniards, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the greateſt part of the Gauls. 

lt is true, the Greeks, who had received the decrees of the council of Nice, 

W perſecuted and oppreſſed the Arians wherever their influence and authority 
could reach; but the Nicenians, in their turn, were not leſs rigourouſly treated 

by their adverſaries, particularly in Africa and Italy, where they felt, in a 

very ſevere manner, the weight of the Arian power, and the bitterneſs of their 

@ reſentment [a]. . e . 

= The triumphs of Arianiſm were, however, but tranſitory; and its pro- 

perous days were entirely eclipſed, when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, 

aud the Goths out of 1taly, by the arms of JusrixiAx [4]. For the other 

1 Arian princes were eaſily induced to abandon, themſelves, the doctrine of that 

ea; and not only ſo, but to employ the force of laws and the authority of 


[y] See Puorivs, Biblioth. Cod. cxiv. p. 291. * 

= [=] See his Epiſles, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv, xxxv. p. 714, 715. lib. vi. h. Ixv. p. 841. p. xxxvii. 

. 821. lib. ix, ep. liii. p. 972. lib. ii. ep. xlviii. p. 611, tom. ii. Opp. | #7 | 

I a! PRocorius, De bello Vandal. lib. i. cap. viii: and De bello Gothico, lib. ii. cap. ii. — 
EYaceivs, Hift, Beelghaft, lib. iv. cap. r. eee 
W ;. [5] See Mascovit Hiſtoria German. tom. ii. p. 76. 91. See alſo an account of the Barbarian 

= 25, who abandoned Arianiſm, and received the doctrines of the Nicene council, in the Ada 
dun, tom. ii. Martii, p. 275, and April. p. 134. 

Vor. I. Si . councils 
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councils to prevent its further progreſs among their ſubjects, and to extirpate 
it entirely out of their dominions. Such was the conduct of S1G15Muny k; 
of the Burgundians; ThHEODIUAIR king of the Suevi, who had ſettle in 
Luſitania , and REccaRED king of Spain, Whether the change wrought in 
theſe princes was owing to the force of reaſon and argument, or to the 
influence of hopes and fears, is a queſtion which we ſhall not pretend to deter. 


mine. One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that, from this Period, 


The ſtate of 
the Neſtorians. 


the Arian fect declined apace, and could never after recover any conſiderabl 
degree of ſtability and conſiſtence. 5 

IV. The Neſtorians, after having gained a firm footing in Perſſa, and 
eſtabliſhed the patriarch, or head, of their ſect at Seleucia, extended their view 
further, and ſpred their doctrines, with a ſucceſs equal to the ardour of their 


_ zeal, through the provinces that lay beyond the limits of the Roman empire, 


There are yet extant authentic records from which it appears, that, through. 
out all Perſia, as allo in India, Armenia, Arabia, Syria, and other countries, 
there were vaſt numbers of Neſtorian churches, all under the juriſdiction of 
the patriarch of Seleucia [e]. It is true, indeed, that the Perſian monarchy 
were not all equally favourable to this growing ſect, and that ſome of them 
even perſecuted, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all thoſe who bore the Chriſtian 


name throughout their dominions [d]; but it is alſo true, that ſuch of theſe 


Eutychian con- 


troverſies. 


princes, as were diſpoſed to exerciſe moderation and benignity towards the 
Chriſtians, were much more indulgent to the Neſtorians, than to their ad- 
verſaries who adhered to the council of Epheſus ; ſince the latter were con- 
ſidered as ſpies employed by the Greeks, with whom they were connected by 
the ties of religion. " 3 


V. The Monophyſites, or Eutychians, flouriſhed alſo in this century, and 


had gained over to their doctrine a conſiderable part of the eaſtern provinces. 


The emperor ANAsSTASIUS was warmly attached to the doctrine and ſect of 
the Acephali, who were reckoned among the more rigid Monophylſites[e]; 


and, in the year 513, created patriarch of Autioch, in the room of FLavia 


whom he had expelled from that ſee, Severus, a learned monk of Palin, 
from whom the Monophyſites were called Severians FJ. This emperor. 


| exerted all his influence and authority to deſtroy the credit of the council of 


Chalcedon in the eaſt, and to maintain the cauſe of thoſe who adhered to the 


doctrine of one nature in CnRIS T; and, by the ardour and vehemence of his 


zeal, he excited the moſt deplorable ſeditions and tumults in the church g.. 


- 


in MonTFavucon's Collectio nowa PP. Græcorum. | | | 
la] Jos. Siu. AssEmaN. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom iii. part. I. p. 109. 407. 411. 440 


[c] Cosuas InDicorLEVSTES, Topographie Chriſtiane lib. ii. p. 125. which is to be found 


449. tom. ili. part. II. cap. v. F 2. p. 83. 


[e] Evacrivs, Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. iii. cap. xxx. xliv, &. Tnkobokus the Reader, Hy. 
Keclefiaft. lib. ii. p. 562. See alſo the Index operum SEVER 1, as it ſtands collected. from ancient 
MSS. in MonTFravcon's Bibliotheca Coiſſiniana, p. 53. - | 

J] See Jos. Sim. Ass MAN. Bibliath. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 47. 321. Euszl. 


RE NA upor, Hifloria Patriarch. Alexandriner. p. 127.129. 130. 135. 138, &c. 


l Evacrivs, Hi. Ecclefiaft. lib. iii. eap. xxxiii. CxRIILus, vita Sabæ in ſo. _ 
CorELIZRII. Monyment, . Eccleſig Grace, tom. iii. p. 312. BaYLE's. Di&ionary, at the aft 


After 


 ANASTASIUS.. 
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After the death of AnasTas1vs, which happened A. D. 518, Severus was 


lied in his turn; and the ſect which the late emperor had maintained and 
propagated with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, was every where oppoſed and de- 
preſſed by his ſucceſſor Jus ix, and the following emperors, in ſuch a manner, 
that it ſeemed to be upon the very brink of ruin, notwithſtanding that it had 
created SER OIUsS patriarch in the place of Severus [þ]. 

VI. When the affairs of the Monophyſites were in ſuch a deſperate 
ſituation, that almoſt all hope of their recovery was vaniſhed, and their biſhops 
were reduced, by death and impriſonment, to a very ſmall number, an obſcure 
man, whoſe name was JacoB, and who was diſtinguiſhed from others ſo 
called, by the ſurname of Bar ap avs, or ZanzaLvs, reſtored this expiring 


ſect to its former proſperity and luſtre [7]. This poor monk, the grandeur 


of whoſe views was much above the obſcurity of his ſtation, and whoſe forti- 


tude and patience no dangers could daunt, nor any labours exhauſt, was or- 
dained to the epiſcopal office by a handful of captive biſhops, travelled on 
foot through the whole eaſt, eſtabliſhed biſhops and preſbyters every where, 


397 
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Jacob Baradæus 
the reſtcrer of 
the Monophy- 
ſites. 


revived the drooping ſpirits of the Monophyſites, and produced ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing change in their affairs by the power of his eloquence, and, by his 


incredible activity and diligence, that when he died biſhop of Edeſſa, A. D. 
| £588, he left his ſect in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate in Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Nubia, Abyſſmia, and other countries [&]. This dexterous monk had 
prudence to contrive the means of ſucceſs, as well as activity, to put them in 
execution; for he almoſt totally extinguiſhed all the animoſities, and reconciled 
all the factions that had divided the Monophyſites ; and when their churches 
orew ſo numerous in the eaſt, that they could not all be conveniently com- 
prehended under the ſole juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, he appointed, 
as his aſſiſtant, the primate of the eaſt, whoſe reſidence was at Tagritis, on the 


borders of Armenia [/]. The laborious efforts of Jacos were ſeconded in 


Egypt, and the adjacent countries, by Txeopos1us biſhop of Alexandria; and 
he became ſo famous, that all the Monophyſites of the eaſt conſidered him as 
their ſecond parent and founder, and are to this day called Jacobites in 
honour of their new chief. Fed Ws 
VII. Thus it happened, that, by the imprudent zeal and violence which 
the Greeks employed in defending the truth, the Monophyſites gained con- 
ſiderable advantages, and, at length, obtained a ſolid and permanent ſettlement. 
From this period their ſect has been under the juriſdiction of the patriarchs of 


&c. tom. 11. p- 32 7 


[5] See ABuLPHar A Series Patriarch. Antiochen. in AssEMAN. Bitlioth, Orient. Vatican. 


The ſtate of tie 
Monophyſites. 


li] See Ass MAM. Bibhioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. cap. vüi. p. 62. 72. 326. 331. 414. Evszmu | 


ENAUD. Hift. Patriarch. Alexandr. p 119. 33. 425, and the Liturgiæ Orient. tom. ii. p. 333. 
342. Fausrus Nat.onus, Euoplia fidet Catholice ex Syrorum monumentis, part. I. p. 40, 41. 


-[#] Concerning the Nubians and Abyſſinians, ſee Ass EM an. Piklicth. Orient, &c. tom. ii. 


p. 330. Logo, Voyege d Alvſſinie, rom. ii. p. 36. LupoLeH. Commentar. ad Hiftoriam 


Aiioficam, p. 451.461. 466. | ne fd e gt 
u AS EMAN, Bibliotb. Dieu. Vatican, tom. ii. 410. 414. 418. See alſo this learned 
ery s Difertatio de Noni, which is prefixed to the ſecond volume of the work now 
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308 The Internal His rox of the CHURCH. Payry 
Cenr, VI, Alexandria and Antioch, who, notwithſtanding the difference of opinion which 
—— ſubſiſts, with reſpect to ſome points, between the Syrian and Egyptian Mono. 
phyſites, are extremely careful to maintain communion with each other þ 
by letters and by the exchange of good offices. The primate of the Abyin, 
is ſulyect to the patriarch of Alexandria; and the primate of the eaſt, 1 
2 reſides at Tagritis, is under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, The 
= | Armenians are ruled by a biſhop of their own, and are diſtinguiſheq b 
| 5 Certain opinions and rites from the reſt of the Monophyſites. g 
centroverſe: VIII. The ſect of the Monophy ſites, before it was thus happily eſtabliſheg 
among the Mo- vas torn with factions and inteſtine diſputes, and ſuffered, i 
nophyſites. 


g a 5 » In a particular 
manner, from that nice and ſubtile controverſy concerning the boch of Cuxier, 


which was kindled at Alexandria. JULIAN, biſhop of Halicernaſſus, affirmed 
A. D. 519, that the divine nature had ſo inſinuated itſelf into the body of Cy _ 
from the very moment of the Virgin's conception, that the body of our Lorg 
changed its nature, and became incorruptible. This opinion was alſo embraced 
by Caranvs, biſhop of Alexandria : from whom thoſe who adopted it, were 
called Caianiſts. They were, however, divided into three ſects, two of which 
debated this queſtion, whether the body of Chxisr was created or increatel? 
While the third aſſerted, that our Lord's body was indeed corruptible, but 
never actually corrupted, ſince the energy of the divine nature muſt have 

prevented its diſſolution. Th | 

. 85 This ſect was warmly oppoſed by SEvxRus of Autioch, and Daman, 
who maintained that the body of CHRIST, before his reſurrection, was truly 
corruptible, i. e. ſabje& to the affections and changes with which human. 
nature is generally attended. Thoſe who embraced the opinion of Jurias, 
were called Aphthartodocetæ, Docetæ, Phantaſiaſts, and even Manicheans, 

becauſe it was ſuppoſed to follow from their hypotheſts, that CR ISH did not 
fuffer in reality, but only in appearance, hunger and thirſt, pain and death, 
and that he did not actually aſſume the common affections and properties af 
human nature. On the other hand, the votaries of SEVERus were diſtin- 

guiſhed by the names Pthartolatræ, Ktiſtolatræ, and Creaticolæ. Thi 
miſerable controverſy was carried on with great warmth under the reign of 
5 JusTiNiAN, who favoured the Aphthartodocetz ; ſoon after it ſubſided 
=_—_ gradually, and, at length, was happily huſhed in ſilence [m]. Xenaias cf 
1 1 Hierapolis ſtruck out an = upon this knotty matter, which ſeemed 
| equally remote from thoſe of the contending parties; for he maintained that 
CnR1sT had, indeed, truly ſuffered the various ſenſations to which humanity 
is expoſed ; but that he ſuffered them not in his nature, but by a ſubmiſſive 

act of his will [n]. re | 

The Akne. IX. Some of the Corrupticole (for ſo they were called who looked upon 
the body of Cys18T to be corruptible) particularly THEBNISTIVs, a deacon of 
Alexandria, and Taxtoposvs,. a biſhop of that city, were carried by the in- 


[m] TMornzus, De receptione hæreticorum in CoTELERI2: Monumentis Ecclefiaft. Grace, 
tom. iii. p. 409. LiBERATVUs, in Brewiario controu. cap. xx. Fornes11 ſir ones Hiftoric- 
Theologice, lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 108. Ass MAN. Pibliotb. Oriental. tom. ili. part. II. p. 47. 

LI AssZMARM. Bibliatb. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 22. and 168. | 

' conſiderate 
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conſiderate heat of controverſy into another opinion, which produced new 


Armed, that to the divine nature a of Cult all things were known; but 
that from his human nature many things were concealed. The reſt of the 
ſect charged the authors of this opinion with imputing ignorance to the 
divine nature of CHRIST 3 ſince they held in common, with them, that there 
was but one nature in the ſon of God. Hence the votaries of this new 


j | ported, that, notwithſtanding their eloquence and activity, which ſeemed to 
pvpromiſe better ſucceſs, it gradually declined, and came to nothing. 
X. From the controverſies with the Monophylites aroſe the ſect of the 


at the ſame time, a Monophyſite y]. This man 1magined in the deity three 
natures, or ſubſtances, abſolutely equal in all reſpects, and joined together by 
no common eſſence z to which opinion his adverſaries gave the name of 
Tritheiſm. One of the warmeſt defenders of this doctrine was Joan PRILo- 
poxus, an Alexandrian philoſopher and grammarian of the higheſt reputation; 
and hence he has been conſidered by many as the author of this ſect, whoſe 
members have conſequently derived from him the title of Philoponiſts. []. 


This ſe& was divided into two parties, the Philoponiſts and the Cononites ; 


chief [7]. They agreed in the doctrine of three perſons in the Godhead, and 
| differed only in their manner of explaining what the ſcriptures taught con- 
cerning the reſurrection of the body. PrLopoxus maintained that the form, 
| as well as the matter, of all bodies was genrrated and corrupted, and that both, 
| therefore, were to be reſtored in the reſurrection. Cox ox held, on the con- 


| trary, that the body never loſt its form ; that its matter alone was ſubject to 


* .* o s 


Hall put on immortality. An ben ibi 
A third faction was that of the Damianists, who were ſo called from 
| Daman biſhop of Alexandria, and whoſe opinion concerning the trinity was 


| Irom the three perſons, viz. the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. They denied 
| that each perſon was God, when conſidered in itſelf and abſtractedly from the 


other two; but they affirmed, at the ſame time, that there was a common divinity 


| by the joint participation of which each perſon was God. They therefore 
called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, hypoſtaſes, or perſons, and the 
Codbead, which was common to them all, ſubſtance or nature | 5]. 


Le] Jo. Barr. CorLERRTIUS, Ad manumenta Ecclefie Grece, tom. iii. p. 641. Mick. Ls 
Wien, Ad Damaſcenum de berefibu, tom. i. p. 107. Formzs, Infirudtion. Hiftorice-Theolog. 
r nl. cap. xix. p. 119. Pnorius Biblioth. Cod, ccxxx. p. 882. 

o See Gxzcor, AnuIrnAAA Ius in Ass EMANM. Bibliath. Orient. tom. i. p. 328. 

. (f] bes Fanzicu Bibliotb. Grac. lib. v. cap. xxxvii. p. 358. Hax DUNI Concilia, tom. iii, 


| 17 p. 414. Jo. Damascenvs, De bere/ibus, tom. i. Opp. p. 103. edit. Le Quien. 


Porn BibAiutb. Cod. xxiv. Ass EM AN. Bibhoth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 329. 
1 108 Sa kannn. Bibloth, Gricat, Yatica, vom, i. p78. 332465 1K 
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commotions in the church towards the concluſion of this century. They — 


doctrine were called Agnoett 0]; but their ſect was ſo weak and ill-fup- 


Tritheiſts, whoſe chief was Joun Ascusnacs, a Syrian philoſopher, and, 


| the latter of whom were ſo called from Conon biſhop of Tarſus, their 


corruption and decay, and was conſequently to be reſtored when this mortal 


different from thoſe already mentioned. They diſtinggiſhed the divine eſſence 


IMOTHEUsS, De receptione hereticorum in CoTBLERIt Monumenta Ecclqiæ Græca, 


6— _ 


The Tritheiſts. 
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The External H ISTORY of the Cnvurcy, 


__ 


„ . IG. CHAPTER L. | 
Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the church during thi 


Century. 


* 


Cexr. VII. I. NN this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity was mightily accelerated both 
0 in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres, and its divine light wa 
religion intro- — > diffuſed far and wide through the darkened nations. The Neſtorians, 
duced into China. Who dwelt in Syria, Perfia, and India, contributed much to its propagation in 
| the eaſt, by the zeal and diligence, the. laborious efforts and indefatigabl 
aſſiduity with which they preached it to thoſe fierce and barbarous nations, 

who lived in the remoteſt borders and deſarts of A/fa, and among whom, a 

we learn from authentic records, their miniſtry was crowned with remarkable 

ſucceſs. It was by the labours of this ſe&, that the light of the goſpel fit 

penetrated into the immenſe empire of China, about the year 637, when 
JzsviaBas of Gadala was at the head of the Neſtorians, as will appear probable 

to thoſe who look upon as genuine the famous Chineſe monument, which ws 

diſcovered, at Siganfu, by the Jeſuits during the laſt century [a]. Some, 

indeed, look upon this famous monument to be à mere fogery of the jelutss 

though, perhaps, without reaſon ; there are, however, other unexceptionabl 


[a] This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and explained by ſeveral learned ufer, 
particularly by Kizcnes, in his China Illiſtrata, p. 53; by MuLLER; in a treatiſe publiſh 
at Berlin in 1672; by EusEBE RenavborT,. in his Relations anciennes des Indes, et de la Cbine 

deux wvoyageurs Mahometans,. p. 228—271- publiſhed at Paris in the year 1718, in 89; and by 
 ASSEMANNI_ Bibliotb. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. iii. part. II. cap. iv. 5 7. p 838. We vet 
p eee a ſtill more accurate edition of this famous monument by the learned T * 
101 FRED Bavrx, the greateſt proſicient of this age in Chineſe erudition; but bis death i 
blaſted our expectations. For my part, 1 ſee no reaſon to doubt of the. genuineſs of this mo 
ment, nor can I underſtand: what advantage could redound to the jeſuits from the invenucn 
ſuch a fable. See LI R Ox, Singularitts Hiſtoriques et Litteraires, tom. ii. p. 500. 


pſ vols, 


Cn. I. The State of LEARNING and PnITOSO PHV. „ 
goofs, that the northern parts of . China, even before this century, abounded Cenr. VII. 
id Chriſtians, who, for many ſucceeding ages, were under the inſpection of CIS 


a Metropolitan ſent them by the Chaldean or Neſtorian patriarch [4]. 

II. The attention and activity of the Greeks were ſo entirely occupied by The Foglih 
heir inteſtine diviſions, that they were little ſolicitous about the progreſs of ma 
Chriſtianity. In the welt, Aucusrix laboured to extend the limits of the 
church, and to ſpred the light of the goſpel among the Anglo-Saxons; and, 
after his death, other monks were ſent from Rome to exert themſelves in the 
ſame glorious cauſe. Their efforts were attended with the deſired ſucceſs, 
and the efficacy of their labours was manifeſted in the converſion of the ſix 
Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto remained under the darkneſs of the 
ancient ſuperſtitions, to the Chriſtian faith, which gained ground by degrees, 
and was, at length, embraced univerſally throughout all Britain [c]. We 
are not, however, to imagine, that this univerſal change in favour of Chriſtianity 


' was wholly due to the diſcourſes of the Roman monks and doctors; for other 1 
cauſes were certainly inſtrumental in accompliſhing this great event. And it 


is not to be doubted, that the influence which ſome Chriſtian queens and 

ladies of high diſtinction had upon their huſbands, and the pains they took to 
convert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere and rigorous laws that were 
| afterwards enacted againſt idolaters [d], contributed much to the progreſs of 
© the goſpel. 8 | N 


III. Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and Iriſh eccleſiaſtics travelled among the 4s allo the 


" 


| Batavian,. Belgic, and German nations, with the pious intention of propagating che Piielanders. 
| the knowledge of the truth, and of erecting churches and forming religious the Franks, and 
| eſtabliſhments every where. This was the true reaſon which induced the mw Tye, 
| Germans, in aftertimes, to found ſo many convents for the Scotch. and Iriſn, 
of which ſome are yet in being [e]. _— Js 
{ CoLvuMBAN, an Iriſh monk, ſeconded by the labours of a few companions, 
had happily extirpated, in the preceding century, the ancient ſuperſtitions 
in Gaul, and the parts adjacent, where idolatry had taken the deepeſt root; he 
do carried the lamp of celeſtial truth among the Suevi, the Boii, the Franks, 
| and other German nations [F], and perſevered in theſe: pious and uſeful 
labours until. his death, which happened A. D. 615. St. Gal, who was one 
of his companions, preached the goſpel to the Helvetii,. and the Suevi [g. 
St. KiL1an ſet out from Scotland, the place of his nativity, and exerciſed the 


miniſterial. function with, ſuch ſucceſs among the eaſtern Franks, that vaſt 


[5] See Renavpor, I. c. p- 56: 68, &c. ASSEMANNI1-Biblioth. &c. cap. ix. p. 522 ; the 

learned Bayes, in his Preface to his Muſeum Sinicum, p. 84. aſſures us, that he has in his hands 

ſuch proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed, as puts the matter beyond all doubt. ; 
[c Bea Hiftoria Eccleftaſt. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 91. cap. xiv. p. 116. lib. iii. 

A. Ni. p. 162, &c. edit. Chifleti, Rayin THoYRAs, tom. i. p. 227. 

| [4] Witkang's Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 222. N 4 | 

e See the Ada Sanforum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 362. | f 

ABILLON, Ada Sanctor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 5 60. tom. iii. p. 72. 339, 500. 

| lib. iii. De S. Columbano, in Ca vis II Lefion. Antig. tom. i. p. 6744. | 

: Walargini STRABON1S wita S. GALLI in MABILLON. Actis SS. Ord. Benedict. tom. ii. 

| Þ 228, CaxIsII Lecbion. Antiq. tom. i. p. 783. 
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De External H1sTory of te Cnuncn. Par! 
numbers of them embraced Chriſtianity [þ]. Towards the concluſio | 


| . N of th! 
century, the famous W1LLiBRORD, by birth an Anglo-Saxon, acco fili 


: | . | ona MPante 
with eleven of his countrymen, viz. SuIDBERT, WIOBBRT, Acca, Wir = 
UniBALD, LEBZWIx, the two EwaLDs, WERENTRI D, Marcy: | 


| > OW: ; g CELLIN, a 
ADALBERT, croſſed over into Batavia, which lay oppoſite to Britain, in Ar 
to convert the Frieſlanders to the religion of Jzsus. From thenee, in * 
year 692, they went into Foſteland, which moſt writers look upon to hae 


been the ſame with the iſle of Helgoland, or Heiligland; but being cruel 


treated there by RapBop, king of the Frieſtanders, who put Wrcszer, 8. 


— — . Le Ne tornado 
— — 


V * * — - n__——y erIen 
F —— — — 


—ͤũ—— — ͤ —ͤↃàää— 
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The judgment 
we are to form 


of theſe apoſtles, 
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The Jews com- 
pelled to embrace 
Chriſtianity. 


of the company, to death, they departed hence for Cimbria, and the ad; 


parts of Denmark. They, however, returned to Frieflend A. D. 99 Jacent 


were much more ſucceſsful than they had formerly been in oppolin yo 
ancient ſuperſtitions, and propagating the knowledge of the truth. Wt. 


 BRORD was ordained, by the Roman pontif, archbiſhop. of Wilteburg, nor 


Utrecht, and died among the Batavians in a good old age: while his aſſociate 
continued to ſpred the light of the goſpel among the Weſtphalians, and the 
neighbouring countries [#]. Ste JELLY eee 97-0 
IV. Theſe voyages, and many others, undertaken in the cauſe of Chglsr. 
carry, no doubt, a ſpecious appearance of piety and zeal ; but the impartil 
and attentive. inquirer after truth will find it impoſſible to form the fame 
favourable judgment of them all, or to applaud, without diſtinction, the 
motives that animated theſe laborious miſſionaries. That the deſigns of fone 
of them were truly pious, and their characters, without reproach, is un- 
queſtionably certain. But it is equally certain, that this was neither the caſe 
of them all, nor even of the greateſt part of them. Many of them diſcovered, 
in the courſe of their miniſtry, the moſt turbulent paſſions, and diſhonoured 
the glorious cauſe in which they were engaged by their arrogance and ambi- 
tion, their avarice and cruelty, They abuſed- the power, which they had 
received from the Roman. pontifs, of forming religious eſtabliſhments among 
the ſuperſtitious nations; and, inſtead of gaining ſouls to Carisr, they 
uſurped a deſpotic dominion over their ob{equious proſelytes; andexerciſeda 
princely authority over the countries where their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful, 
Nor are we to conſider, as entirely groundlefs, the ſuſpicions of thoſe who 
allege, that many of the monks, deſirous of rule and authority, concealed thei 
vices under the maſk of religion, and endured, for a certain time, the auſteriti: 
of a rigid mortification and abſtinence, merely with a view to riſe in the 
church to the epiſcopal dignity. 8 

V. The converſion of the Jews ſeemed at a ſtand in this century; few o 
none of that obſtinate nation embraced the goſpel in conſequence of a 
inward conviction of its truth, though in many places they were barbaroull 
compelled, by the Chriſtians, to make an outward and feigned profeſſion of 
their faith in CnRIsr. The emperor Hzractivs incenſed againſt tit 


 (4} Vita S. KIIIANI in Canto11 Lefion. Antig. tom. iii. p. 171. Jo. PET. DE Loup EWA, 

Scriptores rerum 1 p. 966. | ee ® 
[i] ALCuint vita Willibrordi in MaBIL LON, Afis SS, Qrd, Benedict. Sac. iii. part. I. p. boy 
Jo. MoLLezi Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 980, g | cable 
; | miſerabe 


Cuap. II. The State of LEARNING and PH ILOoSO PHV. 
milerable people by the inſinuations, as it is ſaid, of the Chriſtian doctors, 


derſecuted them in a cruel manner, and ordered multitudes of them to be- 


humanly dragged into the ' Chriſtian churches, in order to be baptized by 
violence and compulſion [#]. The ſame odious method of converting was 

ractiſed in Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs of thoſe nations, againſt which 
eyen the biſhops of Rome expreſſed their diſpleaſure and indignation. Such 
were the horrid and abominable practices to which an ignorance of the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the barbarous genius of this age led the heralds of 
that divine religion, which was deſigned to ſpred abroad cHARIT V upon earth, 
and to render mankind truly and rationally FREE. NY 


9 2ͤ ——-— 


3 FF 55 
| Cmcerning the calumitous events that happened to the church during this 
e den century. | | | 


* 


. THE Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in the preceding centuries. 

& They were ſometimes perſecuted by the Perſian 046: but ſtill 
recovered their former tranquillity after tranſitory ſcenes of violence and 
oppreſſion. In England, the new converts to Chriſtianity ſuffered various 
calamities under the petty kings, who governed in thoſe boiſterous times ; 


but theſe kings embraced the goſpel themſelves, and then the ſufferings of 
the Chriſtians ceaſed. In the eaſtern countries, and particularly in Syria and 


Paleſtine, the Jews, at certain times, attacked the Chriſtians with a mercileſs 
fury [I]; but, however, with ſo little ſucceſs, that they always had reaſon to 
repent of their temerity, which was ſeverely chaſtized. It is true, the church 
had other enemies, even thoſe, who, under the treacherous profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, were laying ſecret ſchemes for the reſtoration of Paganiſm ; but 
they were too weak and too inconſiderable to form any attempts that could 
endanger the Chriſtian cauſe. | . e | 

II. But a new and moſt powerful enemy to the Chriſtian cauſe ſtarted up 
in Arabia A. D. 612, under the reign of Hex acLivs. This was ManomerT, 
| an illiterate man [n], but endowed by nature with the moſt flowing and 
| attractive eloquence, and with a vaſt and penetrating genius {z], diſtinguiſhed 


Ii] Eurycan Anmales Eeclefiaft. Alexandr. tom. ii. p. 212. e 1 
„L Eurreni Amales, tom. ii. p. 236. Jo. Hens, HoTTIN BA Hifforia Orientalis, 
lib. i, cap. iii, p.129; -- | . Fa 

ln] Manower himſelf expreſly declared, that he was totally ignorant of all branches of 


leaming and ſcience, and was even unable either to write or read: and his followers have 


drann from this ignorance an argument in favour of the divinity of his miſſion, and of the 
religion he taught. It is, however, ſcarcely credible, that his ignorance was ſuch as it is here 
Ceſeri and ſeveral of his ſe& have called in queſtion the declarations of their chief relating 
to this point. See CMARDIx, Veyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we conſider that Ma- 
| TOMET Carried on, for a conſiderable time, a ſucceſsful commerce in Arabia, and the adjacent 
L — this alone will convince us, that he muſt have been, in ſome meaſure, inſtructed in the 

ri ng, writing, and arithmetic, with the knowledge of which a merchant cannot 


: 0 The writers, to whom we are indebted for accounts of the life and religion of Manorer , 
— = alſo 
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Mahomet ap- 
ears. 
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alſo by the advantages he enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added; 


% 


- luſtre to his name and his undertakings. This adventurous impoſtor declarg 


publicly, that he was commiſſioned, by God, to deſtroy polytheiſm and 
idolatry, and then to reform, firſt the religion of the Arabians, and afterwyg, 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian worſhip. For theſe purpoſes he delivered a ney 


law, which is known by the name of the Koran [o], or Acoran; and havino 


gained ſeveral victories over his enemies, he compelled an incredible mullitude 
of perſons, both in Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive hi; 
doctrine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards. Elated with this rapid 


and unexpected ſucceſs, he extended yet further his ambitious views, and 


formed the vaſt and arduous project of founding an empire. Here again, 
ſueeeſs crowned his adventurous efforts; and his plan was executed with ſuch 
intrepidity and impudence, that he died maſter of all Arabia, beſides every 
adjacent provinces, 5 | | 

III. It is, perhaps, impoſſible at this time, to form ſuch an accurate judg. 
ment of the character, views, and conduct of MAHOMET, as would entirely 
ſatisfy the curioſity of a ſagacious inquirer after truth. To give entire 
credit to the Grecian writers in this matter, is neither prudent nor ſafe, ſince 

their bitter reſentment againſt this hoſtile invader led them to invent, without 
{cruple or heſitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his character. The 
Arabians, on the other hand, are as little to be truſted to; as their hiſtorians 
are deſtitute of veracity and candour, conceal the vices and enormities of their 
chief, and repreſent him as the moſt divine perſon that ever appeared upon 


earth, and as the beſt gift of God to the world. Add to this, that a con- 


ſiderable part of Manomer's life, and indeed that part of it that would be 
the moſt proper to lead us to a true knowledge of his character, and of the 


motives from which he acted, is abſolutely unknown. It is highly probable, 


that he was ſo deeply affected with the odious and abominable ſuperſtition 
which diſhonoured his country; that it threw him into à certain fanatical | 


are enumerated by Fa RR eius, in his Dele@us et Syllabus argumentbr. pro weritate relig. Chriſtiane, 


cap. I. p. 733. To which we may add, BouLAINVIIIISEs, Vie de Mabomet, publiſhed at Lor- 


don, in 8'*, in the year 1730, and which deſerves rather the character of a romance, than of a 
| i Ma homet, printed at Amflerdamn, in two volumes in 8'?, in 1732, and 
commendable: both for the learning and candour with which it appears to have been compoſed; 


and, above all; the moſt. learned and judicious Sa1 8's: Preliminary, Diſcourſe, prefixed to his 


ch alſo thoſe of the Indians, which the Bramins receive by oral tradition, 


| diſorder 
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car. II. The State of LEARNING and PAITLoSOo Rv. 3135 | 
diſorder of mind, and made him really imagine that he was ſupernaturally Cx r. vil. l; | 
-ommiſſioned to reform the religion of the Arabians, and to reſtore among Wi 
them the worſhip of one God. It is, however, at the ſame time, undoubtedly 0 
erident, that, when he ſaw his enterprize crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, he 1 
made uſe of impious frauds to eſtabliſh the work he had fo happily begun, Tn 1 
deluded the giddy and credulous multitude by various artifices, and even ne Wi. 
forged celeſtial viſions to confirm his authority and remove the difficulties that t 1 
frequently aroſe in the courſe of his affairs. This mixture of impoſture is, by . Fl 
no means, incompatible with a ſpirit of enthuſtaſm ; for the fanatic, through - / 200 
the unguided warmth of zeal, looks often upon the artifices, that are ufeful 
to his cauſe, as pious and acceptable to the ſupreme being, and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity [p]. The religion which Mano- 
MET taught is certainly different from what it would have been, if he had 
met-with no oppoſition, in the propagation of his opinions. The difficulties 
he had to encounter obliged him to yield, in ſome reſpects, to the reigning 
ſyſtems ; the obſtinate attachment of the Arabians to the religion of their 
anceſtors on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining over to his cauſe 
both the Jews and Chriſtians on the other, engaged, no doubt, this fanatical 
impoſtor to admit into his ſyſtem ſeveral tenets, which he would have 
rejected without heſitation, had he been free from the reſtraints of ambition 
and artifice. * . een £3009] | 
IV. The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation of this new religion, The cauſes 
was owing to cauſes that are plain and evident, and muſt remove, or rather 2 to the rapid 
prevent, our ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered. The terror of progreſs of the 
ManomzT's arms, and the repeated victories which were gained by him and nnn. 
his ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, the irreſiſtible argument that perſuaded ſuch 
multitudes to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his dominion. Beſides, his 
law was artfully and marvellouſly adapted to the corrupt nature of man; and, 
in a more particular manner, to the manners and opinions of the eaſtern 
nations, and the vices to which they were naturally addicted; for the articles ; 
of faith which it propoſed were few in number, and extremely ſimple; and 
the duties it required were neither many, nor difficult, nor ſuch as were Oe 
incompatible with the empire of appetites and paſſions [q]. It is to be 
obſerved further, that the groſs ignorance, under which the Arabians, Syrians, 
Perſians, and the greateſt part of the eaſtern nations, laboured at this time, 
rendered many an eaſy prey to the artifice and eloquence of this bold: adven- 
turer. To theſe cauſes of the progreſs of ' Mahometiſm, we may add the 
bitter diſſenfions and cruel animoſities that reigned among the Chriſtian ſects, 
particularly the Greeks, Neſtorians, Eutychians, and Monophy ſites, diffenſions 
that filled a great part of the eaſt with carnage, affaffinations, and ſuch deteſtable 
enormities, as rendered the very name of Chriſtianity odious to many. We 
B 0 (p] This, methinks, is the beſt way of adjuſting the controverſy that has been carried on by 

ins 1 a upon this curious queſtion, viz. Whether Ne zr Was Leer os: an | 
Ad ee BayLE's Di&ionary, a the article Mauohzr. PcxLaxey: rg 2 
J 5% Egypt by the Saracens, vol. i. p. 62. Sat.z's Preface to his tranſation of thę Altoran, 
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Cr. VII. might add here, that the Monophyſites and Neſtorians, full of reſe 
— againſt the Greeks, from whom they, had ſuffered the bittereſt an 
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Chriſtians re- 
ceive from the 
Mahometans, 
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injurious treatment, aſſiſted the Arabians in the conqueſt of ſeveral 3 


vinces [7], into which, of conſequence, the religion of Manomer was after. 
wards introduced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs of that religion, wit | 
naturally occur to ſuch as conſider attentively its ſpirit and genius, and the 
ſtate of the world at this time. - Ex 3 

V. After the death of ManomerT, which happened A. D. 632, his fal. 
lowers, led on by an amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical fury, and aſſiſted, , 
we have already obſerved, by thoſe Chriſtians whom the Greeks had treated 
with ſuch ſeverity, extended their conqueſts beyond the limits of Arabia, and 


| ſubdued Syria, Perſia, Egypt, and other countries under their dominion, On 
the other hand, the Greeks exhauſted with civil diſcords, and wholly occupied 


The Mahome- 


tans divided, 


by inteſtine troubles, were unable to ſtop theſe intrepid conquerors in their 


rapid career. 


For ſome time theſe enthuſiaſtic invaders uſed their proſperity with mode. 
ration, and treated the Chriſtians, and particularly thoſe among them who te. 
jected the decrees of the councils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, with the utmoſt 
indulgence and lenity. But as an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity 
renders, too generally corrupt, mortals inſolent and imperious, ſo the modera- 
tion of this victorious ſect degenerated, by degrees, into ſeverity; and they 
treated the Chriftians, at length, rather like flaves, than citizens, loading 
them with unſupportable taxes, and obliging them to ſubmit ta a variety of 
vexatious and oppreſſive meaſures. hs RR ] 

VI. The progreſs, however, of this triumphant ſect received a conſiderable 
check by the civil diſſenſions which aroſe among them immediately after the 


death of MAuouMET. ABuBEKER and Alt, the former the father-in-law, 


and the latter the ſon-in-law of this pretended prophet, aſpired both to ſucceed = 
him in the empire which he had. erefted. Upon this aroſe a tedious and 
cruel conteſt, whoſe flame reached to ſucceeding ages, and produced that 


| ſchiſm which divided the Mahometans into two great factions, whok 


ſeparation not only gave riſe to a variety of opinions and rites, but allo 
excited the moſt implacable hatred, and the - moſt deadly animoſities. Of 
theſe factions, the one acknowledged ABUBEKER as the true calif, or ſucceſſor 
of Manomer, and its members were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sonnites; 


while the other adhered to AL1, and were known by the title of Schiites 5]. Both 


however adhered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule of faith and man- 
ners; to which, indeed, the former added, by way of interpretation, the ſonna, ie. 
a certain law which they looked upon as deſcended from. Manomer by oral tra· 
dition, and which the Schiites refuſed to admit. Among the Sonnates, or follow- 


ers of ABUBEKER, we are to reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans 


and the greateſt part of the Indian Mahometans ; whereas the Perſians, and the 


[7] See Ocxr.evs's Conqueſt of Syria, Perfia, and Egypt by the Saracens, the firſt part of which 
was publiſhed at London, in the year 1708, and the ſecond in 1917, Pur 
[3] See'Reian, De religione Turcica, lib. i. p. 36. 70. 74. 85. CHa in's Pojage en % 
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ſubjefts of the Grand Mogul are generally conſidered as the followers of All; Cs x 


r. VII. 


though the latter indeed ſeem rather to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in this — 
teſt, f MT, | | 
beſides theſe two grand factions, there are other ſubordinate ſects among 
the Mahometans, which diſpute with warmth concerning ſeveral points of 
religion, though without violating the rules of mutual toleration [z]. Of 
S theſe ſects there are four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in point of reputation and 
1 For an account of the Makometan ſects, ſee HorTinGes, for-. Orient. lib. ii. cap. vi. 


o. Ricaur, Etat de Þ Empire Ottoman, livr. ii. p. 242. ChaAxbix's Voyages en P 
LE p. 236. SALE's Preliminary Diſcourſe, J 8. p. 151. 4 gages en Perſe, 
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Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this century, © 


I. OTHING can equal the ignorance and darkneſs that reigned 


in this century; the moſt impartial and accurate account of which 
| will appear incredible to thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
productions of this barbarous period. Any remains of learning and philoſophy 
that yet ſurvived, were, a few particular caſes excepted, to be found principally 
among the Latins, in the obſcure retreats of cloiſtered monks. The monaſtic 
| Inſtitutions prohibited the election of any abbot to the head of a convent, who 
was not a man of learning, or, at leaſt, endowed with a tolerable meaſure of 
the erudition of the times. The monks were obliged to conſecrate certain 
hours every day to reading and ſtudy : and, that they might improve this 
appointment to the moſt advantageous purpoſes, there were, in moſt of the 
monaſteries, ſtated times marked out,” at which they were to aſſemble in order 
to communicate to each other the fruits of their ſtudy, and to diſcuſs the maten 
upon which they had been reading [a]. The youth alſo, who were deſtined for . 
the ſervice of the church, were obliged to prepare themſelves for their miniſtry 
by a diligent application to ſtudy ; and in this they were directed by the 
monks, one of whoſe principal occupations it was to preſide over tie 
education of the riſing prieſthood, ot ws 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that all theſe inſtitutions were of 
little uſe to the advancement of ſolid learning, or of rational theology, becauſe 
very few in theſe days were acquainted with the true nature of the liberal ar 
and ſciences, or with the important ends which they were adapted to ſerve; 
and the greateſt part of thoſe who were looked upon as learned men, thre 
away their time in reading the marvellous lives of a parcel of fanatical fant 
inſtead of employing it in the peruſal of well-choſen and excellent authors 
They, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt by their taſte and genius, carrie 
their ſtudies little further than the works of Augusrin and GrEGoRy tl 
GREAT; and it is of ſcraps collected out of theſe two writers, and patche 
together without much uniformity, that the beſt productions of this cenuT 
are entirely compoſed. — 5 
II. The ſciences enjoyed no degree of protection, at this time, from king 
and princes, nor did they owe any thing to men of high and eminent ho 
in che empire. On the other hand, the ſchools which had been committed! 


[a] See Ma B1LLON, Ada SS, Org. Benedict, tom. ii. p. 479. 513. the 
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the care and inſpection of the biſhops, whoſe- ignorance and indolence were Cr x 7. VII. 


now become enormous, began to decline apace, and were, in many places, 
fallen into ruin [4]. The biſhops in general were ſo illiterate, that few of that 
body were capable of compoſing the diſcourſes which they delivered to the 

ople. Such of them, as were not totally deſtitute of genius, compoſed out of 
the writings of Auousrix and GREOORV a certain number of inſipid homi- 
lies, which they divided between themſelves and their ſtupid collegues, that 
they might not be obliged through incapacity to diſcontinue preaching the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity to their people, as appears evident by the examples of 
CæsARlus biſhop of Arles, and ELoi biſhop of Noyon [c]. There is yet extent 
a ſummary of theological doctrine, which was unſkilfully compiled by Ta iox 
biſhop of Saraggſa, from the writings of Auousrix and GREcorry ; and 
| which was ſo highly exalted in this illiterate age, that its author was called, by 
| the reſt of the biſhops, the true ſalt of the earth, and a divine light that was. Hu 
| nt to illuminate the world [4]. Many ſuch inſtances of the ignorance and ri 
| barbarity of this century will occur to thoſe who have any acquaintance with 
te writers it produced. England, it is true, was happier in this reſpect than the 
| other nations of Europe, which was principally owing to Tayroport of 
| Tarſus, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, who was appointed 
| archbiſhop of Canterbury, and contributed much to introduce, among the 
| Engliſh, a certain taſte for literary purſuits, and to excite in that kingdom a zeal 
| for the advancement of learning [e]. 1 „ 
III. In Greece, the fate of the ſciences was truly lamentable. A turgid The Sciences 
| eloquence, and an affected pomp and ſplendor of ſtyle, which caſt a perplexing ing funk ig. 
obſcurity over ſubjects, in themſelves the moſt clear and perſpicuous, was to barbarity and 
| now the higheſt point of perfection to which both proſe writers and poets ten. 
aſpired. The Latin eloquence was ſtill vaſtly below that of the Greeks ; it | 
| had not ſpirit enough even to be turgid, and, a few compoſitions excepted, 
| was ſunk to the very loweſt degree of barbarity and corruption. Both the 
| Greek and Latin writers, who attempted hiſtorical compoſitions, degraded 
| moſt miſerably that important ſcience. Moschus and SopyroNIvs among 
| the former; and among the latter Bxaurio, Jonas an Hibernian, Aupoꝝ- 
nus, DaDo, and Ap AMA x us, wrote the lives of ſeveral ſaints; or rather a 
| heap of inſipid and ridiculous fables, void of the leaſt air of probability, and 
| without the ſmalleſt tincture of eloquence. The Greeks related, without diſ- 1 
cernment or choice, the moſt vulgar reports that were handed about concern- 9 
ung the events of ancient times: and hence that multitude of abſurd fables, 
which the Latins afterwards copied from them with the utmoſt avidityg. - 
IV. Among the Latins philoſophy was at its loweſt ebb. If there were The fate vf 
| Uy that retained ſome faint reluctance to abandon it entirely, ſuch confined philofophy. | 

[b] Hifire Litteraire de a France, tom. iii. p. 428. . wn 

Ide) In the original we read Ex.161us Nowiomagenfis, which is a miſtake either of the author 

or printer. It is probable, that No vioma genſis has ſtipt from the pen of Dr. Mosmen, in the 
Place of Nowiodunenſis; for EL oi was biſhop of Neyo, and not of Nimnegen.] | 

ABILLON, AJnalecta weterts eU, tom. i. p- 42. 


| ö * Concilia Magna Britanzie,. tom. i. N 42. ConminGn Antiquitat. Hcademice, 
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their ſtudies to the writings of Box rius and Cassiopoxus, from which they 
committed to memory a certain number of phraſes and ſentences ; and 4 
was all their philoſophical Rock. The Greeks, abandoning Pr.ato to th 
monks, gave themſelves entirely up to the direction of ARIS Torr and 
ſtudied, with eagerneſs, the ſubtilties of his logic, which were of ſignal uk in 
the controverſies carried on between the Monophyſites, the Neſtorians, and 


Monothelites. All theſe different ſects called the Stagirite to their aſſiſtance 


when they were to plead their cauſe and to defend their doctrines. Hence ſ 
was, that Jams, biſhop of Edeſſa, who was a Monophyſite, tranſlated, in thi 


century, the dialectics of ARISTOTLE into the Syriac language [T]. 


The diſputes 
| adout pre-emi- 


nence between 


the biſhops of 
Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople. 


= 
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CHAP. it.” 


Concerning the doftors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern: 


ment, during this century, | | 
I. T HE diſputes about pre- eminence, that had fo long ſubſiſted between 
| the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, proceeded, in this century, to 
ſuch violent lengths, as laid the foundations of that deplorable ſchiſm, which 
afterwards ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. The moſt learned 
writers, and thoſe who are moſt remarkable for their knowledge of antiquity, 
are generally agreed that Box FACE III engaged Prxocas, that abominable 
tyrant, who waded to the imperial throne, through the blood of the emperor 


MaukiT1vs, to take from the biſhop of Conſtantinople the title of xcumenica, 


or univerſal biſhop, and to confer it upon the Roman pontif. They relate 
this, however, upon the ſole authority of Baron1vs ; for none of the ancient 


writers have mentioned it. If, indeed, we are to give credit to AxAsTAsius 


and Paul. deacon [gh ſomething like what we have now related was tranſacted 


The fupremacy 
of the former 
oppoſed by many. 


by Procas; for when the biſhops of Conſtantinople maintained that their 
church was not only equal in dignity and authority to that of Rome, but alb 
the head of all the Chriſtian churches, this tyrant oppoſed their pretenſions, 
and granted the pre-eminence to the church of Rome ; and thus was the papal 
ſupremacy firſt introduced, 3 N — 

II. The Roman pontifs uſed all ſorts of methods to maintain and enlarge 
the authority and pre-eminence, which they had acquired by a grant from the 
moſt odious tyrant that ever diſgraced the annals of hiſtory. We find, hon. 


ever, in the moſt authentic accounts of the tranſactions of this century, thi 


not only ſeveral emperors and princes, but alſo whole nations, oppoſed tit 
ambitious views of the biſhops of Rome, The Byzantine hiſtory, and tit 
Formulary of M arcuLevus, contain many proofs of the influence, which the 


Civil magiſtrate yet retained in religious matters, and of the ſubordination 


the Roman pontifs to the regal authority. It is true, the Roman writers 


7 See Ass BMANNI Bibleth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. p. 408. - = E 
Je! AnasTasvs, De witis Pontificum. Paul. Diacon. De rebw effi Longobard. lib. i. 
40. | 


affrm, 


cap. xxxvii. is MURATOR11 Scriptor, rerum Italicar. tom. i. part. I. p. 


by his approbation, the election of the biſhop of that city; and, as a proof of 


this, they allege a paſſage of AnasTAs1vs, in which it is ſaid, that, according 


to an edict of PocoNaTvus, the pontif, who ſhould be elected, was to be ordained 
-mmediately, and without the leaſt delay [BH]. But every one muſt ſee, that this 
paſſage is inſufficient to prove what theſe writers aſſert with ſuch confidence. 
It is however certain, that this emperor abated, ſome ſay, remitted the ſum ; 
which, ſince the time of TyeopoRic, the biſhops of Rome had been obliged 
to pay to the imperial treaſury before they could be ordained, or have their 
election confirmed [i]. „ 

The ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long in the maintenance of their 
religious liberty; and neither the threats nor promiſes of the legates of Rome 
could engage them to ſubmit to the decrees and authority of the ambitious 
pontif, as appears manifeſtly from the teſtimony of BDR. The churches of 
Can and Spain attributed as much authority to the biſhop of Rome, as they 
thought ſuitable to their own dignity, and conſiſtent with their intereſts ; nay, 
even in ITtah, his ſupreme authority was obſtinately rejected, ſince the biſho 
of Ravenna, and other prelates, refuſed an implicit ſubmiſſion to his orders [&]. 
| Beſides all this, multitudes of private perſons expreſſed publicly, and without 


the leaſt heſitation, their abhorrence of the vices, and particularly of the 


lordly ambition of the Roman pontifs ; and it is highly probable, that the 


Valdenſes or Vaudois had already, in this century, retired into the vallies of 
Piedmont, that they might be more at their liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of 


thoſe imperious prelates IJ. 


III. The progreſs of vice among the ſubordinate rulers and miniſters of vices of the 
| the church was, at this time, truly deplorable ; neither biſhops, preſbyters, "= 
deacons, nor even the cloiſtered monks, were exempt from the general 


| contagion, as appears from the unanimous confeſſion of all the writers of this 


century, that are worthy of credit. In thoſe very places, that were conſecrated 

to the advancement of piety, and the ſervice of God, there was little elſe to 
be ſeen than ghoſtly ambition, inſatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
pride, and a ſupercilious contempt of the natural rights of the people, with 


many other vices {till more enormous. There reigned alſo in many places 


the moſt bitter diſſenſions between the biſhops and the monks. The former 
had employed the greedy hands of the latter to augment the epiſcopal treaſure, 
| and to draw contributions from all parts to ſupport them in their luxury, and 
the indulgence of their luſts. The monks perceiving this, and alſo unwilling 


0) AnasTas1t wit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146. it MugarToR. Scriptor. rerum Italicar. 


tom. iii. 


(i] AnasTas, vit. Pontif. in Agathone, p. 144. compared with Mascovit Hi. German. 
tom. ii. p. 121, in the annotations. - [It will not be amiſs to obſerve here, that, by the ſame 
edi, which diminiſhed the ordination-money paid by the biſhops of Rome to the emperor, 

ONSTANTINE reſumed the power of confirming the election of the pope, which his prede- 
ceiſors had inveſted in the exarchs of Ravenna; ſo that the biſhop ele& was not to be ordained 
Ul his election was notified to the court of Conſtantinople, and the imperial decree confirming it 


Was received by the electors at Rome. See ANASTAS1US, his life of Ac AT HO.] 
#] See Geppes, Migellanaous Trafts, tom. ii. p. 6. ü 


OL. I. to 
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to ſerve the biſhops in ſuch a diſhonourable character, fled for refuge t th 
emperors and princes, under whoſe civil juriſdiction they lived; and aft 
wards, for their further ſecurity, had recourſe to the protection of the Roma 
pontif In]. This protection they readily obtained, and the imperious pong 
always fond of 1 authority, exempted, by degrees, the monaſtie 


orders from the juriſdiction of the biſhops. The monks, in return for ny 


and repreſented him as a ſort of God to the ignorant multitude, over 


important ſervice, devoted themſelves wholly to advance the intereſts, and to 


maintain the dignity of the biſhop of Rome. They made his cauſe their own, 
wh 
they had gained a prodigious aſcendant by the notion that generally prevail 


of the ſanctity of the monaſtic order. It is, at the ſame time, to be obſer, 


The ſtate of the 
monks, 


not as yet ſo univerſally followed as to exclude all others. 


The Greek | 
Writers, 


that this immunity of the monks was a fruitful ſource of licentiouſnek and 


diſorder, and occaſioned the greateſt part of the vices with which they ver 
afterwards ſo juſtly charged. Such, at leaſt, is the judgment of the beſ 
writers upon this ſubject u]. i Ie 

IV. In the mean time the monks were every where in high repute, and their 
cauſe was accompanied with the moſt ſurprizing ſucceſs, particularly among 
the Latins, through the protection and favour of the Roman pontif, and 
their phariſaical affectation of uncommon piety and devotion. The heads of 


* 


families ſtriving to ſurpaſs each other in their zeal for the propagation and 
advancement of monkery, dedicated their children to God by ſhutting them 


up in convents, and devoting them to a ſolitary life, which they looked upon 
as the higheſt felicity [e]; nor did they fail to ſend with theſe innocent victim 
a rich dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had paſſed their days in the moſt 


enormous purſuits, and whoſe guilty. conſciences filled them with terror and 
remorſe, were comforted with the deluſive hopes of obtaining pardon, and 
making atonement for their crimes, by leaving the greateſt part of their for- 
rune to ſome monaſtic ſociety. Multitudes, impelled by the unnatural 


dictates of a gloomy ſuperſtition, deprived their children of fertile lands and 


rich patrimonies, in favour of the monks, by whole prayers they hoped to 
render the deity propitious. Several eccleſiaſtics laid down rules for the 
direction of the monaſtic orders. Thoſe among the Latins, who undertook 


this pious taſk, were FxucTvosvus, Is1DoRE, JOHANNES GERUNDINENSI!S, 
and CoLumsa [p]. The rule of diſcipline, preſcribed by St. BentpicT, was 

V. The writers of this age, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their genius 
or erudition, were very few in number. Among the Greeks, the firſt rank 1 


due to Maximus, a monk, who diſputed, with great obſtinacy and warmti, 
againſt the Monothelites, compoſed ſome illuſtrations upon the Holy Scrip- 


[1m] See Lavnor Afertio inguifitionts in Chartam Immunitatis $, Germani, Opp. tom. iii. part. l 


p- 50. BarLvuzn Miſcellan. tom. ii. p. 159. tom. iv. p. 108, MuRaTosit Antiqs. lakes 
tom. ii. p. 944. 949, | 55 l mee 
l] See Launou Examen privilegii $, Germani, tom. iii. part. I, p. 282. WILKINS Cones 


. Magne Britaniæ, tom. i. p. 43, 44. 49, &c. 


le] Gervais, Hiſtoire de Þ Abbs Suger, tom. i. p. 916. 
[p] Luca HoTsTENII Codex Regular, tom. ii. p. 225+ — 


Crap, EK anne and PHILOSOPHY. 


cures, and was, upon the whole, a man of no mean capacity, though un- 
happy through the impatience and violence of his natural temper. 
Isvenivs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, explained ſeveral books of ſcripture [y]; 
and left behind him ſeveral Homilies, and ſome productions of leſs im- 
tance. 8 
Dondranus, abbot of Paleſtine, acquired a conſiderable name by his Aſcetic 
Diſertations, in which he laid down a plan of monaſtic life and manners. 
Axxriochus, a monk of SaBa in Paleſtine, and a monk of a very ſuperſti- 
tious complexion, compoſed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, i. e. a ſummary 
or ſyſtem of the Chriſtian doctrine, which 1s by no means worthy of the 
higheſt commendation. | POO 7 : 
Sopkkoxlus, biſhop of Jeruſalem, was rendered illuſtrious, and attracted 
the veneration of ſucceeding ages by the controverſies he carried on againſt 
thoſe who, at this time, were branded with the name of Heretics ; and parti- 
cularly againſt the Monothelites, of whoſe doctrine he was the firſt oppoſer, 
and alſo the fomenter of the diſpute which it occaſioned [r]. | 
There are yet extant ſeveral Homilies, attributed to ANDRE biſhop of Crete, 
which are deſtitute of true piety and eloquence, and which are moreover con- 
ſidered by ſome writers as entirely ſpurious. 
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GREGORY, ſurnamed P1s1DEs, deacon of Conſtantinople, beſides the Hiſtory 


| of Heraclius and the Avares, compoſed ſeveral poems, and other pieces of too 
little moment to deſerve mention. | 
Tuxopokxx, abbot of Raithu, publiſhed a book, which is ſtill extant, 
acainſt thoſe ſets who ſeemed to introduce corrupt innovations into the 
Chriſtian religion by their doctrine relating to the perſon of CRRIS Tr. 

VI. Among the Latin writers a certain number were diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by their ſuperior abilities. ILD ETONSE, archbiſhop of Toledo, was 
reputed for his learning; the Spaniards, however, attribute to him, without 
foundation, certain treatiſes concerning the Virgin MaR [5]. 


We have yet extant Two books of epiſtles, written by DesI1DER1vs, biſhop of 


| Cabors, and publiſhed by the learned Cavs1vs. 1 5 | 

| EticGivs, or ELor, biſhop of Limoges, left behind him ſeveral Homilies, and 

| ſome other productions. 3 

Mancurr, a Gallic monk, compoſed Two books of ecelefiaſtical forms, which 

| are highly valuable, as they are extremly proper to give us a juſt idea of the 
deplorable ſtate of religion and learning in this century [f]. 


ALDHELM, an Engliſh prelate, compoſed ſeveral poems Concerning the 


| Ciriftian life, which exhibit but indifferent marks of genius and fancy La]. 


[2] See Stupx C ritique de la Bibliothegue des Auteurs Feelefraftiques de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 261 J 


Ir] See the Ada Sanforum, tom. ii. Martii ad d. xi. p. 65. 
[s] See the Acta Sanforum, Januar. tom. ii. p. 535. 

(] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. tii. p. 565. | : 

% This prelate certainly deſerved a more honourable mention than is here made of him by 
„ MOSHEIM, His poetical talents were by no means the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his cha- 


neter. He was profoundly verſed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages. He appeared 


| te ColLter's Ecclefiaflical Hiſt. vol. i. p. 121. 66 
Tt 2 Jor1an 


ch dignity in the paſchal controverſy, that ſo long divided the Saxon and Britiſh churches. 


The Latin wri- 
ters, 
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The deplorable 
ſtate of religion. 


other productions, which are neither worthy of much applauſe, 


De Internal HIs To of the CuuRcn, Payyy 

Juiian PoMERivs confuted the Jews, and acquired a name by ſevery 
| NOT of Utter 
contempt. To all theſe we might add CrEesconivs, whoſe Abrid 


3 ment of th 
canons is well known; FREDEGARIvUS the hiſtorian ; and a few others, 1 


— „6 * 


CHA P. III. 


Concerning the dherrine of the Chriſtian church in this century, 


I. IN this barbarous age, religion lay expiring under a motley and enormouz 

heap of ſuperſtitious inventions, and had neither the courage nor the 
force to raiſe her head, or to diſplay her native charms, to a darkened and 
deluded world. In the earlier periods of the church, the worſhip of Chriſtian, 
was confined to the one ſupreme God, and his ſon Jzsvs CHRIST: but the 
Chriſtians of this century multiplied the objects of their devotion, and paid 
homage to the remains of tht true croſs, to the images of ſaints, and to bones, 
whoſe real owners were extremely dubious [w]. The primitive Chriſtians, 


in order to-excite men to a courſe of piety and virtue, ſet before them that 


heavenly ſtate, and thoſe manſions of miſery, which the goſpel has revealed as 
the different portions of the righteous and the wicked: while the Chriſtians 


of this century talked of nothing elſe but a certain fire, which effaced the 


ſtains of vice, and purified ſouls from their corruption. The former taught 
that Car1sT, by his ſufferings and death, had made atonement for the ſins 
of mortals ; the latter ſeemed, by their ſuperſtitious doctrine, to exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven, ſuch as had not contributed, by their offerings, to 


augment the riches of the clergy, or the church [x}. The former were only 


ao] It will not be amiſs to quote here a remarkable paſſage out of The liſ of St. Erics, 
or ELo1, biſhop of Næyon, which is to be found in Dacutrivs's Spicileginm weter. Scriptir 
tom. ii. p. 92. This paſſage, which is very proper to give us a juſt idea of the piety of th 
age, is as follows: Huic ſanctiſſimo viro inter cetera virtutum ſuarum miracula id etiam: 
Domino conceſſum erat, ut ſanctorum martyrum corpora, quz per tot ſæcula abdita populs 


. © hatenus habebantur, eo inveſtigante ac nimio ardore fidei indagante, patefaQta proderentur.' 


It Nen by this paſſage, that St. EL oi was a zealous relick- hunter, and, if we may give credit 
to the writer of his life, he was very ſucceſsful at this kind of game; for he ſmelt and unken- 


neled the carcaſes of St. Quix rin, St. PL A To, St. CIS PIN, St. Cx IsPIxI Au, St. Lucia, 


and many more. The biſhops of this age, who were either ambitiouſly deſirous of popular 3p" 
plauſe, or intent upon accumulating riches and filling their coffers with the oblations of a ſuper 
ſtitious people, pretended to be endowed with a miraculous ſagacity in diſcovering the bodies of 


ſaints and martyrs, 


[x] St. ELicrvs, or Eu oi, expreſſes himſelf upon this matter in the following manner: 
Bonus Chriſtianus eſt, qui ad eccleſiam frequenter venit, et oblationem, qui in altari Deo our 
«tur, exhibet ; qui de fructibus ſais non guſtat, nifi prius Deo aliquid offerat ; qui, quoi 


% ſanctæ ſolemnitates adveniunt, ante dies plures caſtitatem etiam cum propria uxore cuſtodit 


ut ſecura conſcientia Domini altare accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum vel orationem 


Dominicam memoriter tenet.— Redimite animas veſtras de pœna, dum habetis in potelate 


_ * remedia — oblationes et decimas ecclefiis offerte, luminaria ſanctis locis, juxta quod hab" 


** exhibete — ad eccleſiam quoque frequentius convenite, ſanctorum patrocinia hum g 
petite — quod fi obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal æterni judicis Weber” 
** dicetis: Da, Domine, quia dedimus.” [We ſee here a large and ample deſcription of the © 


radter of a goed Chriſtian, in which there is not the leaſt mention. of the love of Gro, refignati 


Z ſtudious 


Cap, III. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, 40 


ſtudious to attain to a virtuous ſimplicity of life and manners, and employed CEN r. VII. 
their principal zeal and diligence in the culture of true and genuine piety  —— 
while the latter placed the whole of religion in external rites and bodily exer- 
cifes, The methods alſo of ſolving the difficulties, and diſſipating the doubts 
that often aroſe in inquiſitive minds, were of a piece with the reſt of the ſuper- ; 
| {itious ſyſtem that now prevailed. The two great and irreſiſtible arguments | 
| againſt all doubts, were the authority of the church, and the working of miracles : 
and the production of theſe prodigies required no extraordinary degree of 
dexterity in an age of ſuch groſs and univerſal ignorance. | 
II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied themſelves to the inter- The expoſitors 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures during this century. There are yet extant & . 
| ſome commentaries of Isyca1vs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, upon certain books of ß 
' the Old Teſtament, and upon the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Maximus publiſhed a 
ſolution of LX queſtions relating to the Holy Scriptures, and other productions of 
the ſame nature. JuLian PoMERIvs attempted, but without ſucceſs, to 
reconcile the ſeeming contradictions that are to be found in the ſacred writ- 
ings, and to explain the prophecy of NAnuu. All theſe writers were mani- 5 
feſtly inferior to the meaneſt expoſitors of modern times. The Grecian 
doctors, particularly thoſe who pretended to be initiated in the moſt myſte- 
nous depths of theology, were continually hunting after fantaſtic allegories, 
as is evident from the queſt ions of Maximus already mentioned. The Latins, 
on the contrary, were ſo diffident of their abilities, that they did not dare to 
enter theſe allegorical labyrinths, but contented themſelves with what flowers 
they could pluck out of the rich collections of GREGOR V and AUGUSTIN. 
Of this we ſee a manifeſt example in Par ERIUs's Expoſition of the Old and 
New Teftament, which is entirely compiled from the writings of GREGORY 
the GREAT [)] Among the interpreters of this century, we muſt not forget 
Tons biſhop of Heraclea, who gave a ſecond Syriac verſion of all the 
| books of the New Teſtament [z]. | 
III. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarcely any remains of life, any Did gie theo. 
marks of exiſtence among the Latins, the Greeks were wholly occupied with 8). 
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controverſies about certain particular branches of religion, and never once 


| thought of reducing all the doctrines of Chriſtianity into one regular and 

| Tational ſyſtem. It is true, AnTrIocnvus, a monk of Paleſtine, compoſed a 

| ſhort ſummary of the Chriftian doctrine, which he intitled, The pandet? of the 
Holy Scriptures. . It is, however, eaſy to perceive what ſort of an author he 

Vas, how void of dignity and true judgment, from many circumſtances, and 

| Particularly, from that rueful poem which is ſubjoined to his work, in which 

| be deplores, in lamentable ſtrains, the loſs of that precious fragment of the. 

| Tue croſs, which is ſaid to have been carried away, by the Perſians, among 
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| - his will, obedience to his laws, or of juſfice, benevolence, and charity towards men; in which 

ie whole of religion is made to conſiſt in coming often to church, bringing offerings to the altar, 
5% candles in conſecrated places, and ſuch like vain ſervices.] | 

AY This uſeleſs production has been uſually publiſhed with the works of Gzzcory the 

| 0 ar: in conſequence of which, the Benedictin monks have inſerted it in their ſplendid 

ion of the works of that pontif, tom. iv. part. II. . 

| Jos. Siu. Ass MANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 93, 94. 
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Cenr, VII. other ſpoils. The moſt elegant and judicious ſummary of theology that 20. 


—— peared among the Latins in this century, was the Treatiſe of IEDR oZ FR 


Moral writers. 


cognitione baptiſmi, which was ſaved, by BaLuzrvs, from the ruins of time. 
a work, indeed, which is not extremely neceſſary ſince the impious frauds ge 
ſuperſtition have been ſo fully brought to light, though it contains remark. 


able proofs, that many of the corrupt additions and inventions, which di. 


figure Chriſtianity in the popiſh churches, were not invented till after this 
period [a]. The dry and inſipid body of divinity, compoſed by T ao, or 
Taco, biſhop of Saragoſſa, under the title of Five books of ſentences, and com. 


piled from the writings of GREGory and AugusTIN, is ſcarcely worthy of 


mention, though, in this century, it was conſidered as an admirable and im- 


mortal work [5]. 


Several particular branches of doctrine were treated by the theological 
writers of this age: Thus Maximus wrote concerning the nature of Theolyy, 
and the Manifeſtation of the ſon in the fleſh, and alſo concerning the Two nature; 
in CHRIST; and TRHEODORE Rairtfav, compoſed a treatiſe concernin 
CHRIST's Incarnation. But a ſmall acquaintance with the ſtate of learning 
and religion, at this period, will enable us to form a juſt, though difad- 
vantageous, idea of the merit of theſe performances, and alſo of their author, 

IV. The moral writers of this century, and their miſerable productions, 
ſhew too plainly to what a wretched ſtate that noble and important ſcience 


was now reduced. Among theſe moraliſts, the firſt rank is due to Dozo- 
THEUsS, author of the Aſcetic Diſſertations, Maxiuus; ALDHELM ; Hesy- 


CHIUS; THALASS1Us ; and ſome others; yet even in their productions, what 
groveling notions. do we find? What rubbiſh, what an heap of ſuperſtitious 
tancies, and how many marks of extravagance, perplexity, and doubt? Be- 
ſides ; the laity had little reaſon to complain of the ſeverity of their moral 
directors, whoſe. cuſtom it was to reduce all the obligations of Chriſtianity to 
the practice of a ſmall number of virtues, as appears from ALDatins 
Treatiſe concerning the eight principal virtues. Nor was the neglect of theſe 
duties attended with ſuch penalties as were proper to reſtrain offenders. The 
falſe notions alſo, which prevailed in this age, tended much to diminiſh a 


juſt ſenſe of the nature and obligation of virtue; for the ſolitude of the 


monaſtic life, though accompanied with no marks of ſolid and genuine puety, 
was deemed ſufficient to atone for all forts. of crimes, and was therefore 
honoured among the Latins with the title of the ſecond baptiſm, which cir. 
cumſtance, alone, may ſerve to ſhew us the miſerable ſtate of Chriſtianity a 
this time. The greateſt part of ay I and Oriental monks labouredto 
arrive at a ſtate of perfection by mere contemplation, and ftudiouſly endea- 


[a] See BALuz iI Miſcellanea, tom. vi. p. 1. From the work of ILD E rox sus it ape 
evident, that the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was abſolutely unknown to the — 
in this century. See C. 137. p. 99. that the Holy Scriptures were in the hands of 2 
Chriſtians, and were peruſed by them without the leſt moleſtation or reſtraint, C. 80. p. 4 
]LDEFONSUS, it is true, is zealous in baniſhing reaſon and philoſophy from religious matte fd 
however, eſtabliſhes the Holy Scriptures and the Writings of the ancient doctors as the ſuprem 
tribunals, before which all theological opinions are to be tried, p. 14. 22. 

% See MaBILLON Ana lecta weteris evi, tom. ii. p. 68. | voured 


. ' Fhe State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPRHVx. 


„ 
youred to form their temper and characters after the model of Dioxvsius, CEN r. VII. 
the chief of the Myſtics. 3 — Kill 
V. TazoDoRE of Tarſus, a Grecian monk; reſtored among the Latins the The renewal of WH 
diſcipline of penance, as it is commonly termed, which had been for a long — — Þ| | | 
ime almoſt totally neglected, and enforced it by a body of ſevere laws bor- Wh 


-owed from the Grecian canons. This zealous prelate, being raiſed beyond ' Wh 
his expectation to the ſee of Canterbury A. D. 668, formed and executed Will 
ſeveral pious and laudable projects ; and among other things reduced to a N 
regular ſcience, that branch of eccleſiaſtical law, which 1s known by the name | + Ml 
of penitential diſcipline. He publiſhed a penitential, which was entirely new to | 1 
the Latin world, by which the clergy were taught to diſtinguiſh fins into | = 
various claſſes, according as they were more or leſs heinous, private or pub- 8 1 
lic; to judge of them and determine the degrees of their guilt by their nature : 1 
and conſequences; the intention of the offender; the time and place in — 
which they were committed; and the circumſtances with which they were i 
attended. This new penitential contained alſo the methods of proceeding —_ 
with reſpect to offenders; pointed out the penalties that were ſuitable to the | 1 
various claſſes of tranſgreſſions ; preſcribed the forms of conſolation, exbortation, 
| and abſolution ; and ' deſcribed, in an ample and accurate manner, the duties 
| and obligations of thoſe who were to receive the confeſſions of the penitent [c]. 
This new diſcipline, though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopted by the 
| Latin churches ; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, paſſed from Britain into all 
| the weſtern provinces, where the book of THxzoport became the model of 
| all other penitentials, and was multiplied in a vaſt number of copies. The 
duration of this diſcipline was but tranfitory ; for, in the eighth century, it | 1 
began to decline, and was, at length, entirely ſupplanted by, what was called, 
the new cannon of indulgences. 5% os 
VI. The doctors, who oppoſed the various ſects, are ſcarcely worthy of The ſtate of. 
| mention, and would deſerve ſtill leſs an attentive peruſal, did not their writ- 3 re 
ings contribute to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the times in which they lived. 
| Nictas compoſed two books againſt the Gentiles, and Pfor ius informs us, 

| that a certain writer, whoſe name is unknown, embarked in the ſame con- 
$ overly, and ſupported the good cauſe by a prodigious number of arguments 
Cayn from ancient records and monuments [d]. JuLian PoMeRivs exerted 
| tus polemic talent againſt the Jews. The views of TimoTHEvs were yet 
| More entenſive; for he gave an ample deſcription and a laboured confutation 
| Of all the various herefies that divided the church, in his book Concerning the 
Teception of Heretics. 1 we 
Ass to the diſſenſions of the Catholic Chriſtians among themſelves, they 
| Produced, at this time, few or no events worthy of mention. We ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that in this century were ſown the ſeeds of thoſe fatal 


mY The Penitential of TuzopoRE is yet extant, though maimed and imperfe&, in an: 
uon publiſhed at Paris in the year 1679, in 40 by PETIT ; and enriched with learned diſſer- 
| Tory and notes of the editor. We have alſo the cxx Capitula Ecclefiaft. Turoport, pub- 
| rn n. VACHERIUS's Spicilegium, tom. ix. and in the Concilia HarDuini, tom. iii. p. 1771. 
(I Bilioth. Cog, elxx. p. 379. | 
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CEN r. VII. diſcords, which rent aſunder the bonds of Chriſtian communion 


n 


* 


3 


Religious rites 


multi plied. 


7 


the pretenſions of the ſovereign pontif odious. 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURcH. 


Tanr ll. 
| af . between the 
Greek and Latin churches ; nay, theſe ſeeds had already taken root in 
minds of the Greeks, to whom the Roman pawer became inſupportable a 


In Britain, warm controverſies concerning baptiſm, the tonſure, and par. 


ticularly the famous diſpute concerning the time of celebrating the Eafter 


feſtival, were carried on between the ancient Britons and the new converts 
Chriſtianity, which AveusTiN had made among the Anglo-Saxon; a 
The fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were not at all affected by thek 
controverſies, which, on that account, were more innocent and leſs important 
than they would have otherwiſe been. Beſides, they were entirely terminate 
in the eighth century, in favour of the Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedidine 
monks (FJ. 5 of 5 Porta 8 


all 


wy ee rw if Th (op "ROME 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during ibis century 


—_— 


—_ 


I. IN the council of Conſtantinople, which, was called Quiniſextam [g], the 
_ Greeks enacted ſeveral laws concerning the ceremonies that were to he 


| obſerved in divine worſhip, which rendered their ritual, in ſome reſpech, 


different from that of the Romans. Theſe laws were publicly received by 


all the churches, which were eſtabliſhed in the dominions of the Grecian 


- emperors; and alſo by thoſe which were joined with them in communion and 


Hit. book III.] 


doctrine, though under the civil juriſdiction of Barbarian princes. Nor wa 
this all: for every Roman pontif added ſomething new to the ancient rites 


and inſtitutions, as if it was an eſſential mark of their zeal for religion, and 


of their pious diſcharge of the miniſterial function to divert the multitud: 
with new ſhews and new. ſpectacles of devout mommery. Thee ſupertt. 


tious inventions were, in the time of CHARLEMAGNE, propagated from Nom 


among the other Latin churches, whoſe ſubjection to the Roman ritual va 
neceſſary to ſatisfy the ambitious demands of the lordly pontif. 


[e] Cummani Ejifola in Jac. UssERII Sylloge Epiftolar. Hibernicar. p. 23. Bev Hit 
Eccleſiaſt. gentis Anglor. lib iii. cap. xxv. WIL EIxs's Concilia Magnæ Britann. tom. i. p. vr 
42. Afa Sanftor. Februar. tom. iii. p. 21. 84. [See alſo Dr. WarDxER's Ecelfufic 
Hiflory of England, book II and III. This hiſtory, which has lately appeared, deſerve: te 
higheſt applauſe on account of that noble ſpirit of liberty, candour, and moderation that ſeems 


to have guided the pen of the judicious author. It were, at the ſame time, to be wiſhed, that 


this elegant hiſtorian had leſs avoided citing authorities, and been a little more laviſh of - 
erudition which he is known to poſſeſs; for then, after having ſurpaſſed CoLLIER In all " 
reſpects, he would have equalled him in that depth and learning,, which are the only me 


ous circumſtances of his partial and diſagreeable hiſtory.] 


[7] ManiLLon, Pref. ad Sæc. ili. Benedict inum, p. 2. [See alſo Dr. WaRDbN ER“ Tech 

[(g) This council was called Dyiniſextum, from its being conſidered as a ſupplement to te 
fifth and ſixth councils of Conſtantinople, in which nothing had been decreed concerning 
morals of Chriſtians, or religious ceremonies. ] RY os 
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IL. It will not be improper to ſelect here a few out of the many inſtances CEMT. VII. 


ve could produce of the multiplication of religious rites in this century. — 


Some ey amples 
a 0 . of this addition 
augmented z a ne feſtival was inſtituted in honour of the true croſs on do the ritual. 

O 


which Chriſt ſuffered, and another in commemoration of the Saviour's 
Bonirace V enacted that infamous law, by which 


The number of feſtivals, under which the church already groaned, was now 


aſcenſion into heaven. | 

| the churches became places of refuge to all who fled thither for protection; 
a law which procured a fort of impunity to the moſt enormous crimes, and 

| gave a looſe rein to the licentiouſneſs of the moſt abandoned profligates. 

| Hoxog1vs employed all his diligence and zeal in embelliſhing churches, and 

other conſecrated places with the moſt pompous and magnificent ornaments ; 

for as neither CHRIST, nor his apoſtles, had left any injunctions of this nature 


to their followers, their pretended vicar thought it but juſt to ſupply this 


defect by the moſt ſplendid diſplay of his oſtentatious beneficence. We hall 
| rafs in ſilence the riches and variety of the ſacerdotal garments that were 
| now uſed at the celebration of the euchariſt, and in the performance of di- 
vine worſhip, as this would lead us into a tedious detail of minute and un- 
| important matters. 0 


J 


RT HEE. 
Cimcerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the church during this 
century. ” 


FE T HE Greeks were engaged, during this century, in the moſt bitter 
and virulent controverſy with the PavLicians, whom they con- 
| ſidered as a branch of the Manichean ſect, and who were ſettled in Armenia 
| and the adjacent countries. This diſpute was carried to the greateſt height 
under the reigns of ConsTans, ConsTATINE, PocoNaTUs, and . JusT1- 
| NaN II; and the Greeks were not only armed with arguments, but were alſo 
| ſeconded by the force of military legions, and the terror of penal laws. A 
| Certain perſon, whoſe name was ConsTANTINE, : revived under the reign of 
| CoxsTaxs, the drooping faction of the PauLicians, which was now ready to 
| Expire; and propagated, with great ſucceſs, its peſtilential doctrines y]. But 
| this is not the place to enlarge upon the tenets and hiſtory of this ſect, whoſe 
origin is attributed to PauvL and Join, two brothers, who revived and 
modified the doctrine of MAN ES. As it was in the ninth century that the 
Paulicians flouriſhed moſt, and acquired ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the 
| Tigours of an open and cruel war with the Greeks, we ſhall reſerve a more 
particular account of them for our hiſtory of that period. 
II. In ah, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the Arians to the 
doctrine which was eſtabliſhed by the council of Nice. In Gaul and in Eng- 
and, the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian controverſies continued to excite the 


[5] Puorius, lib. i. Contra Manich. p. 61. PETRI Siculi Hiſtoria Manich. P- 41 . Geroks. 
**RENUS Compend. Hiſt. p. 431. edit. Venet. h 
Vo, J. ee D 


The remains of 
the ancient ſects. 


— 


Paulicians, 


Arians. 


Pelagians, 


warmeſt 
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The Internal His ro of the Cu n. Pay 
warmeſt animoſities and diſſenſions. In the eaſtern provinces, the 2, 
ſects, Which had been weakened and oppreſſed by the imperial la 
neither totally extirpated nor deſtroyed, began, in many places, 


ancient 


55 but 
to raiſe their 


heads, to recover their vigour, and to gain proſelytes. The terror of en 


laws had obliged them, for ſome time, to ſeek their ſafety in their obſcui 
and therefore to conceal their opinions from the public eye; but as ſoon 6 
they ſaw the fury or the power of their adverſaries diminiſh, their hopes n. 


turned, and their courage was renewed. 


Neftorians and 
Monophyfites, : 


miſſion of all ſorts of injuries againſt the Chriſtians, and eſpecially the Neſtorians. 


III. The condition, both of the Neſtorians and Monophyſites, was much 
more flouriſhing under the Saracens, who were now become lords of the ef! 
than it had been hitherto under the Chriſtian emperors, or even the Perſian 


monarchs. Theſe two ſects met with a diſtinguiſhed protection from their 
new maſters, while the Greeks ſuffered under the ſame ſcepter all the rigoury 
of perſecution and baniſhment. JzsvIiaBas, the ſovereign pontif of the 
Neſtorians, concluded a treaty firſt with Manomzer, and afterwards with 
_ Omax, by which he obtained many ſignal advantages for his fe& [i], There 


is yet extant a Teſtamentary Diploma of MAnoMET, in which he promiſes and 
bequeaths to the Chriſtians, in his dominions, the quiet and undiſturbed en- 
Joyment of their religion, together with their temporal advantages and po. 
ſeſſions. Some learned men have, indeed, called in queſtion the authenticity 
of this deed ; it is however certain, that the Mahometans unanimouſly ac- 
knowledge it to be genuine [&]. Accordingly, the ſucceſſors of Maho: 
in Perſia employed the Neſtorians in the moſt important affairs, both of the 


[i] Jos. Siuox. Ass EM ANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part. II. p. 94. 

[4] This famous Teſament of Mah OMET was brought from the eaſt, during the laſt century, 
by Paciricus SCALIGER, a Capuchin monk, and was publiſhed firſt in Arabic and Latin at Pri 
by GaBRIEL SIONI TA, A. D. 1630; afterwards in Latin by the learned Fa BRIC Ius, A. D. 1638; 
and alſo by HincxeLMan, A. D. 1690. See HENR. Hor TIN GER. Hift. Orient. lib. ii. cap. u. 
p. 237. AssEUANI Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. iii. part. II. p. 95. RENAU Or, Hiftor, Patriarchir. 
Alexandr. p. 168. They, who in conformity with the opinion of GroTivs, reject this Teſa- 
ment, ſuppoſe it forged by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to ſoften the Mahometan 
yoke under which they groaned, and to render their deſpotic maſters leſs ſevere, Nor is tals 
repreſentation of the matter at all incredible; for it is certain, that the monks of mount Sia 
formerly ſhewed an edit of Ma HOME of the ſame nature with the one now under conſideration, 
which they pretend was drawn up by him while he was yet in a private ſtation. This edict was 
extremely advantageous to them, and was, undoubtedly, an artful piece of forgery. The 
fraud was plain: but the Mahometans, in conſequence of their ignorance and ſtupidity, be- 
lieved it to be a genuine production of their chief, and continue ſtill in the ſame opinion. 
There is an account of this fraud given by CAN TIM IR, in his Hiftoire de I Empire Ottoman, 
tom. 11. p. 269. The argument therefore which Rex avpor and others draw in favour of the 
Teſtament in queſtion, from the acknowledgement which the Mahometans make of its authen-. 
ticity, is of little or no weight ; fince the Mahometans of all others are the moſt liable to be 
deceived in things of this nature, by their groſs and unparalleled ignorance. On the other hand, 
ſeveral of the arguments uſed by thoſe, who deny the authenticity of this Tefament, are equally 
unſatisfactory; that, particularly, which is drawn from the difference that there js between the 
ſtyle of this deed and that of the Alcoran, proves abſolutely nothing at all: ſince it is not ella 
to the genuineſs of this Teſtament to ſuppoſe it penned by ManomerT himſelf, becauſe de 


impoſtor might have employed a ſecretary to compoſe it. But let this Teſament be genuine or 


ſpurious, it is undeniably certain that its contents were true; ſince many learned men have = 
proved, that Manomer, at his firſt ſetting out, prohibited, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the c 


cabinet 
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cabinet and of the provinces, and ſuffered the patriarch of that ſe&t only, to Czxr. VII. 


reſide in the kingdom of Babylon [IJ. The Monophyſites enjoyed in Syria = 


and Egypt an equal degree of favour and protection. Amrvs, having made 
pimſelf maſter of Alexanaria in the year 644, fixed BExjamin, the pontif of 


the Monophyſites, in the epiſcopal reſidence of that noble city; and from 


this period, the Melchites (n] were without a biſhop for almoſt a whole 
century [n]. ; 

IV. Though the Greek church was already torn aſunder by the moſt 
jamentable diviſions, yet its calamities were far from being at an end. A new 
ſedt aroſe, A. D. 630, under the reign of the emperor HERACLIus, which, 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, excited ſuch violent commotions as engaged the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches to unite their forces in order to its extinction. 
The ſource of this tumult was an unſeaſonable plan of peace and union. 
| Hzraciivs, conſidering, with pain, the detriment which the Grecian empire 
| had ſuffered by the migration of the perſecuted Neſtorians, and their ſettle- 
ment in Perſia, was ardently deſirous of reuniting the Monophyſites to the 
boſom of the Greek church, leſt the empire ſhould receive a new wound by 
their departure from it. Purſuant to this idea, he held a conference, during 
the Perſian war, A. D. 622, with a certain perſon named Paul, a man of 
great credit and authority among the Armenian Monophyſites; and another, 
at Hierapolis, in the year 629, with ATHANASIUS, the Catholic or biſhop of 
that ſect, upon the methods that ſeemed moſt proper to reſtore tranquillity and 


concord to a divided church. Both theſe perſons aſſured the emperor, that 


they who maintained the doctrine of one nature, might be induced to receive 


the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate their contro- 


verſy with the Greeks, provided that the latter would give their aſſent to the 
truth of the following propoſition, viz. that in Jesvs CHRIST there was, after 


Monothelites, 


the union of the two natures, but one will, and one operation. HER ACL1us com- 


municated this matter to SERG1vs, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who was a Syrian 
by birth, and whoſe parents adhered to the doctrine of the Monophyſites. 
This prelate gave it as his opinion, that the doctrine of one will and one 
operation after the union of the two natures, might be ſafely adopted without the 
leaſt injury to truth, or the ſmalleſt detriment to the authority of the council 
of Chalcedon. In conſequence of this, the emperor publiſhed an edict, A. D. 
630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, by this act of authority, to reſtore 
peace and concord both in church and ſtate [os]. 

V. The firſt reception of this new project was promiſing, and things ſeemed 


to go on ſmoothly. For though ſome eccleſiaſtics refuſed ſubmitting to the 


[1] ASSEMANI, I. c. p. 97. Eus BBE RENAU. Hiftor. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 163. 169. 
c) The Afelehites were thoſe Chriſtians in Syria, Egypt, and the Levant, who, though 
not Greeks, followed the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek church. They were called 
elchites, i. e. Royaliſts, by their adverſaries, by way of reproach, on account of their implicit 
ſubmiſſion to the edict of the emperor MARCIAN , in favour of the council of Chalcedon. 
[2] Evszs, RENAUp. Hi. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 168. | | 
0] The authors, who have written concerning this ſect, are mentioned by Jo. ALR. FA BAI“ 
oeVS, in his Biblioth, Græc. vol; x. p. 204. The account which I have here given of them is 
wn from the fountain head, and is ſupported by the beſt authorities. VV 
e ogy ©» | imperial 


The progrefs of 
their doctrine. 
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— Antioch, received it without heſitation; and the ſee of Jeruſalem w 


litiſm, or one will, which the emperor had introduced by the edict alre 


The Internal H1sToRY of the Cuv nen. bal 
imperial edict, yet CyRus and ATHanasvs, the patriarchs of Alexany;; and 


| | as at that 
time vacant [y]. As to the Roman pontif, he was entirely overlooked in th 


matter, as his conſent was not conſidered as at all neceſſary in an affair th, 
related only to the eaſtern church. In the mean time, Cyrus, who had hg 
promoted by Her acrivs, from the ſee of Phaſis to that of Alexandria, 2. 


ſembled a council by the ſeventh decree of which, the doctrine of Monothe. 
mentioned, was ſolemnly. confirmed. This new modification of the Hee, 
of the. council of Chalcedon, which ſeemed to bring it nearer to the Eutychian 
ſyſtem, had the deſired effect upon the Monothelites, and induced great num. 


bers of them, who were diſperſed in Egypt, Armenia, and other remote pro- 


vinces to return into the boſom of the church. They, however, explained 


the perplexed and ambiguous doctrine of one will in CHRIST, in a man- 


The oppoſition 
"WV met with, 


* 


ner peculiar to themſelves, and not quite conformable to the true principles - 


of their ſect. 


VI. This ſmiling proſpect of peace and concord was, however, but 


_ tranſitory, and was unhappily ſucceeded by the moſt dreadful tumults excited 


by a monk of Paleſtine, whoſe name was SopHRONIUS. This monk, being 
preſent at the council aſſembled at Alexandria by Cyrus, in the year 633, 
had violently oppoſed the decree, which confirmed the doctrine of one willin 
CarisT. His oppoſition, which was then treated with contempt, became 
more formidable the following year; when, raiſed to the patriarchal ſe of 


Jeruſalem, he ſummoned a council, in which the Monothelites were condemned 


The conteſts 
occaſioned by the 
Edbeſis and the 
Type. 


Par. II. lib. xii, cap. xxi. p. 182, See alſo BASN AGE, Hiſtoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 39: 


as heretics, who revived and propagated the Eutychian errors concerning the 


mixture and confuſion of the two natures in Cyr1sT. Multitudes, alarmed 
at the cry of hereſy raiſed by this ſeditious monk, adopted his ſentiments; 


but it was Honokivs, the Roman pontif, that he laboured principally to 


gain over to his ſide. His efforts, however, were vain : for SzRc1vs, the 


patriarch of Conſtantinople, having informed Honor1vs, by a long and artful 
letter, of the true ſtate of the queſtion, determined that pontif in favour of the 


doctrine, which maintained one will and one operation in ChRisr [g]. Hence 


aroſe thoſe obſtinate conteſts which rent the church into two ſects, and the ſtate 
into two factions. 9715 ; 

VII. In order to put an end to theſe commotions, Hzz acLivs ifſuedout, 
in the year 639, the famous edict compoſed by Sercrvs, and called the 
[5] See LEGEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 261. KS 

[7] The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their art and induſtry to repreſent the 


conduct of Hoxogtvs in ſuch a manner, as to ſave his pretended infallibility from the charge 
of error in a queſtion of ſuch importance. (See, among others, Harpvuin. De ſacrament 


_ altaris, which is publiſhed in his Opera Selecta, p. 255.) And, indeed, it is eaſy to find both 


matter of accuſation and defence in the caſe of this pontif. On the one hand, it would appear 
that he himſelf knew not his own ſentiments, nor attached any preciſe and definite meaning 
the expreſſions he uſed in the courſe of this controverſy. On the other hand, it is certain, ˖ 
he gave it as his opinion, that in CHR ISH there was but ore avill and one operation. It was 10 

this that he was condemned in the council of Conſtantinople, and he muſt of conſequence be un- 


doubtedly a heretic, if it. is true, that general councils cannot err. See Bossver, in his — 
of the Declaration made by the Gallican Clergy in the year 1682, concerning E celefraftical ers 


Ebel, 


to oppoſe his authority to an edict, which hindered them from propagating 
ſtrife and contention in the church; and their importunities had the deſired 
elfect; for this prelate, in a council of an hundred and five biſhops, 
aſſembled at Rome A. D. 649, condemned both the Ef#he/is and the Type, 
though without any mention of the names of the emperors who had publiſhed 
thoſe edits, and thundered out the moſt dreadful anathemas againſt the 
Monothelites and their patrons, who were ſolemnly conſigned to the devil and 


n 1 


his angels. | | | 5 | | | 
VIII. The emperor ConsTans, juſtly irritated at theſe haughty and The 6th ge- 
impudent proceedings of MarTin, who treated the imperial laws with ſuch <1 council. 
contempt, ordered him to be ſeized and carried into the iſle of Naxos, where 
| he was kept priſoner a whole year. This order, which was followed with 
much cruel treatment, was executed by CaLLioeas, exarch of -/taly, in the 
year 650; and, at the ſame time, Maximus, the ring-leader of the ſeditious 
monks, was baniſhed to Bizyca; and other rioters of the ſame tribe were 
differently puniſhed in proportion to the part they acted in this rebellion. 
Theſe reſolute proceedings rendered Euctnivs and ViTALIANUS, the ſuc- 
ceeding biſhops of Rome, more moderate and prudent than their predeceſſor 
had been; eſpecially the latter, who received ConsTans, upon his arrival at 
Rome in the year 663, with the higheſt marks of diſtinction and reſpect, and 
| uſed the wiſeſt precautions to prevent the flame of that unhappy controverſy 
from breaking out a ſecond time. And thus, for ſeveral years, it appeared to. my 
be extinguiſhed ; but it was ſo only in appearance; it was a lurking flame by 


Which ſpred itſelf ſecretly, and gave reaſon to thoſe who examined things with. 
| Ie Tt is proper to R here, that Paul, who was a Monothelite in his heart, and bad main- 
tained the Ectheſis with great zeal, fell upon this prudent meaſure with a view to appeaſe the 

00 pontif and the African biſhops, who were incenſed againſt him to the higheſt degree on 
*0unt of his attachment to the doQrine of one will. | f 
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| FEabefis, or expoſition of the faith, in which all controverſies upon the que- Cen r. VII. | i 
ſtion, whether in CHRIS T there was one, or two operations, were ſtrictly prohibited, _ i 
though in the ſame edict the doctrine of one will was plainly inculcated. A oh 
conſiderable number of the eaſtern biſhops declared their aſſent to this new - mt 
w, which was alſo ſubmiſſively received by their chief PyrRRRHus, who, | . 
upon the death of SERG1US in the year 639, was raiſed to the ſee of Conſtan- "hl 
jnople. In the weſt, the caſe was quite different. Jonx, the fourth Roman N 
bontif of that name, aſſembled a council at Rome A. D. 639, in which the WW | 
| Eftbeſis was rejected, and the Monothelites condemned. Nor was this all : for | 1 
in the progreſs of this conteſt, a new edict, known by the name of Type or bu 
Firmulary, was publiſhed, in the year 648, by the emperor ConsTaxs, by the | wil 
advice of Paul of Conſtantinople [r, by which the E#he/is was ſuppreſſed, 1 
and the contending parties commanded to terminate their diſputes concerning | (i 
the one will, and the one operation in CHRIST, by obſerving a profound ! (1 
filence upon that difficult and ambiguous ſubject. This ſilence, which was fo "i 
wiſely commanded in a matter which it was impoſſible to determine to the 1 
ſatisfaction of the contending parties, appeared highly criminal to the angry 1 
and contentious monks. They, therefore, excited MARTIN, biſhop of Rome, Ivy 
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- theſe, ConsTanTINE PocoxArus, the ſon of ConsTANs, 


De Internal Hrs roRY of the Chun. Papyy, | 
attention to dread new combuſtions both in church and ſtate, To * 

N 0 | , a purſuant to the 
advice of AcaTHo, the Roman pontif, ſummoned, in the year 680, the a 


general, or ecumenical council, in which he permitted the Monothelites and 


pope Hoxoxk ius himſelf to be ſolemnly condemned in preſence of the Roman 


legates, who repreſented Acarno in that aſſembly, and confirmed tt 


A ſhort view of 


the doctrine of 
the Monothe- 
by lites, 


Different opi- 
nions among 


that ſect. 


' 


of their adverſaries. Neither of the contending parties expreſs themſel 


ſentence pronounced by the council, by the ſanction of penal laws en 
againſt ſuch as pretended to oppoſe it. 


oy 


ated , 


IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate account of the ſentiments of 
thoſe who were called Monothelites ; nor is it eaſy to point out the objeQtions 
! þ Veg 
conſiſtently with what ſeem to have been their reſpective opinions; and the 
both diſavow the errors with which they reciprocally charge each other 


The following obſervations contain the cleareſt notion we can form of the ſtat 


of this ſubtile controverſy. 1. The Monothelites declared, that they had no 
connexion with the Eutychians and Monophyſites; but maintained, in oppo. 
ſition to theſe two ſects, that in CyrisT there were two diſtinct natures, which, 
were ſo united, though without the leaſt mixture or confuſion, as to form by f 
their union only one perſon. 2. They acknowledged that the ſoul of Char 
was endowed with a will or faculty of volition, which it ftill retained after its 


union with the divine nature. For they taught that CHRIST was not only 


perfect God, but alſo perfect man; from whence it followed, that his foul 
was endowed with the faculty of volition. 3. They denied that this facultyof 
volition in the ſoul of CarisT was abſolutely unactive, maintaining, on the 
contrary, that it co- operated with the divine will. 4. They, therefore, in 
effect attributed to our Lord two wills, and theſe moreover operating and 


active. 5. They however affirmed, that, in a certain ſenſe, there was in 
CunrisT but one will and one manner of operation. 


— 


- 


X. We muſt not indeed imagine, that all, who were diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Monothelites, were unanimous in their ſentiments with reſpect to the 
points now mentioned. Some, as appears from undoubted teſtimonies, meant 
no more than this, that the two wills in CHRIST were one, i. e. in perfect 
harmony; that the human will was in perpetual conformity with the divine, 


and was, conſequently, always holy, juſt, and good; in which opinion there 1 


nothing reprehenſible. Others, approaching nearer to the ſentiment of the 
Monophyſites, imagined that the two wills or faculties of volition in CHRIST 
were blended into one, in that which they called the perſonal union: acknow- 


ledging, at the ſame times that the diſtinction between theſe two wills was 


perceivable by reaſon, and that it was alſo neceſſary to diſtinguiſh carefully in 
this matter. The greateſt part of this ſect, and thoſe who were alſo the moſt 
remarkable for their ſubtilty and penetration, were of opinion, that the human 
will of CHRIST was the inſtrument of the divine; or, in other words, nebet 
operated or acted of itſelf, but was always ruled, influenced, and impelled by 
the divine will, in ſuch a manner, however, that when it was once ſet in man 
it decreed and operated with the ruling principle. The doctrine of one . 


and one operation in CnhRIST, which the Monothelites, maintained wit oy 
hich the Monothelites main 94 


{ 


I 


:nyincible obſtinacy, was a natural conſequence of this hypotheſis z ſince the 


operation of an inſtrument and of the being who employs it, is one ſimple — — 


operation, and not two diſtinct operations or energies, According to this 
view of things, the Eutychian doctrine was quite out of the queſtion; and the 
only point ot controverly to be determined, was, whether the human will in 
Canis r was a ſelf- moving faculty determined by its own internal impulſe, or 


whether, on the contrary, it derived all its motion and operations from the 
$ * wy Es 


divine? ON 
In the mean time, we may learn from this controverſy, that nothing is more 
precarious, and nothing more dangerous and deceitful than that religious. 
ace and concord which are founded upon ambiguous doctrines, and cemented 
by obſcure and equivocal propoſitions, or articles of faith. The partiſans of 


the council of Chalcedon endeavoured to enſnare the Monophyſites, by pro- 
poſing their doctrine in a manner that admitted of a double explication ; and 
| by this imprudent piece of cunning, that ſhewed ſo little reverence for the 


truth, they involved both church and ſtate in tedious and lamentable diviſions. 
Xl. The doctrine of the Monothelites, condemned and exploded- by the 
| council of Conſtantinople, found a place of refuge among the Mardaites, a peo- 
ple who inhabited the mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, and who, about the con- 


| cluſion of this century, were called Maronites, after Marzo their firſt biſhop, 


| 2 name which they {till retain. None of the ancient writers give any certain 


| account of the firſt perſon who inſtructed theſe Mountaineers in the doctrine 


| of the Monothelites ; it is probable, however, from ſeveral circumſtances, 
that it was Jonn MaRo, whoſe name they had adopted [5]. One thing, 
indeed, we know, with the utmoſt certainty, from the teſtimony of Tyr1vs 
and other unexceptionable witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, 
| and that is, that the Maronites retained the opinions of the Monothelites 
until the twelfth century, when abandoning and renouncing the doctrine of 
one will in CHRIST, they were re- admitted, in the year 1182, to the com- 
munion of the Roman church. The moſt learned of the modern Maronites 
| have left no method unemployed to defend their church againſt this accuſa- 


tion; they have laboured to prove by a variety of teſtimonies, that their 
| anceſtors always perſevered in the Catholic faith, in their attachment to the 


Roman pontif, without ever adopting the doctrine either of the Monophyſites, 


| or Monothelites. But all their efforts are inſufficient to prove the truth of 
| theſe aſſertions to ſuch as have any acquaintance with the hiſtory of the 
church and the records of ancient times for to all ſuch the teſtimonies they 


allege, will appear abſolutely fictitious and deſtitute of authority [Z]. 


| | [1] This eccleſiaſtic received the name of Ma Ro, from his having lived in the character of a 
| _ in the famous convent of Se. Maro, upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſettlement 
| 22 the Mardaites of mount Libanus. For an ample account of this prelate, ſee Jos. Siuox. 


> 
> 


725 Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. 


hos ALAM EcxyeLLENs1s, GABRIEL StoniTa, and others; but the moſt ample defence of 


1 8 uminterrupted orthodoxy was made by FausTus Nairon, partly in his Diſſertatio de 
ine, nomine, 


\ 
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e Cauſe of the Maronites has been pleaded by the writers of that nation, ſuch as 


ac religione Marionitarum, publiſhed at Rome A. D. 1679, and partly in his 
4. — XII. Neither: 


Their fate af- 
ter the council 


of Conflantinople. 
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. condemned, nor the fifth, which had been aſſembled in the precedin 


The council 
called Quini ſex- 
Jum. 
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XII. Neither the ſixth general council, in which the Monothelites Were 


ds A e e as . 8 centu 
had determined any thing concerning eccleſiaſtical diſcipline or rel 05 


ceremonies. To ſupply this defect, a new aſſembly of biſhops vu bs 
purſuant to the order of Jus rIx IAN II, in a ſpacious hall of the imperial 
palace called Trullus, i. e. Cupola, from the form of the building. Thi 
council, which met A. D. 692, was called 2uiniſextum, as we had occaſion d 
obſerve formerly, from its being conſidered, by the Greeks, as a ſupplimen 
to the fifth and ſixth œcumenical councils, and as having given to the & 
of theſe aſſemblies the degree of perfection which they had hitherto wanted, 
There are yet extant an hundred and two laws which were enacted in thi 
council, and which related to the external celebration of divine worſhip, the 
government of the church, and the lives and manners of Chriſtians, Of 


| theſe there are ſix, which are diametrically oppoſite to ſeveral opinion 


and rites of the Romiſh church; for which reaſon the Roman pontifs hay 


refuſed to adopt, without reſtriction, the deciſions of this council, or to reckon 
it in the number of thoſe called zcumenical, though they look upon the greatel 
part of its decrees as worthy of applauſe [4]. _ 7 


Euoplia dei Catholice ex Syrorum et Chaldzorum mmumentis, publiſhed in the ſame city A. ). 
1624. None of the learned, however, were perſuaded by his arguments except Pact * and 


La Roca, of whom the latter has given us, in his Voyage de Syrie et de Montliban, tom. i. 
p. 28—128, a long diſſertation concerning the origin of the Maronites. Even the learned + 
Ass EMANus himſelf, a Maronite, and who has ſpared no pains to defend his nation + againſt the 


reproach in queſtion, acknowledges ingenuouſly, that among the arguments, uſed by Naizox 
and others in favour of the Maronites, there are a great many deſtitute of force. Ses Jo. 
Mokinus, De Ordinat. Sacris, p. 380. Rich. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, 
chap. xiii. p. 146, EvseB, RENaupor, Hiſtoria Patriarchar, Alexandrinor. p. 149. and Pref, 
ad Liturgias Oriemales. Ls Brun, Explication de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 626. Pariſ. 1726. 
The arguments of the contending parties are enumerated impartially in ſuch a manner, as leaves 


the deciſion to the reader, by Le Qui Ex, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 10. 


lu] See Franc. Pact Breviar. Pont if. Roman. tom. i. p. 486. ChRlsr. Lupus, Diſſertt. 
de Concilio Trullano in Notis et Diſſertat. ad Concilia, tom. iii. Opp. p. 168. The Roman 
Catholics reject the following deciſions of this council: 1. The fifth canon, which approves of 
the eighty-five apoſtolical canons, commonly attributed to CLEMEUT. 2. The thirteenth cm, 
which allows the prieſts to marry. 3. The fifty-fifth canon, which condemns the Sabbath-fal 


that was an inſtitution of the Latin church. 4. The ſixty- ſeventh canon, which preſcribes the | 


moſt rigorous abſtinence from blood and things ſtrangled. 5. The eighty-ſecond canon, lic 
prohibits the repreſenting ChRxISsA under the image of a lamb. 6. The thirty-fixth cauon, con. 


Cerning the equal rank and authority of the biſhops of Rome and Conflantinople. 


V See Critica Baroniana ad A. 694. I Ste Biblioth, Oriental, Vatican, tom. i. p. 496. 
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The External His Tory of the CHURCH. 


4 $/1425:6 4:9 CHAPTER I. e 
Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the church during this 
„ ff | 7 52437 


adding to their conqueſts the moſt flouriſhing provinces of 4/a, 
and obſcuring, as far as their influence could extend, the luſtre 
and glory of the riſing church, the Neſtorians of Chaldea were carrying the 
lamp of Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous nations, called Scythians by the 
ancients, and by the moderns, Tartars, who, independent on the Saracen 
poke, had fixed their habitations within the limits of mount Imaus [a]. It is 
now well known, that T1moTHrevs, the Neſtorian pontif, who had been raiſed 
to that dignity A. D. 778, converted to the Chriſtian faith, by the mini 
of SUBCHAL JESU, whom he had conſecrated biſhop, firſt the Gelz and Daila- 
| mites, by whom a part of Hyrcania was inhabited; and afterwards, by the 
| labours of other miſſionaries, the reſt of the nations, who had formed ſettle- 
ments in Hyrcania, Badtria, Margiana, and Sogdia [5]. It is alſo certain, that 
Chriſtianity enjoyed in theſe vaſt regions, notwithſtanding the violent attacks 
of the Mahometans to which it was ſometimes expoſed, the advantages of a 


[(z) The ſouthern regions of Scyebia were divided by the ancients (to whom the northern 
were unknown) into three parts, namely, Scythia within, and Scythia beyond Imaus, and Sar- 
ata. It is of the firſt of theſe three that Dr. Mosnz1m ſpeaks as enlightened at this time 
with the knowledge of the goſpel, and it comprehended Turkefaz and Mongal, the Ußbet or 
Zagatai, Kalmuc and Nogaian Tartary, which were peopled by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, 
dacs, and Maſſagetes, not to mention the land of Siberia, Samoiedes, and Nowa Zembla, which 
were uninhabited in ancient times] - | | 

e] THOMas MarcGEns1s, Hiflorie Monaſticæ lib. iii. in Jos. Siu. As8EMANI Bibliotheca 
1. = tom. iii. part. I. p. 491. See alſo this latter work, tom. iii. part. II. cap. ix. 


os, I. = firm 


FJ HILE the Mahometans were infeſting with their arms, and Cxur. VIII. 


The goſpel 
propagated in 
rcania and 
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The Germans 
converted by 
Boniface, 


with a few other provinces) lay buried in the groſſeſt darkneſs of Pagan 


The External HisTory of the Chuck. A Paz I 


firm and ſolid eſtabliſhment for a long courſe of ages; while the biſhops 
whoſe miniſtry it was propagated and ſupported, were all conſecrated b * 
ſole authority of the Neſtorian pontif. N | — dey 
II. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we find many nations that ye 
as yet unenlightened with the knowledge of the goſpel. Almoſt all 4; 
Germans (if we except the Bavarians, who had embraced Chriſtianity a 
THEoDoRIC, or THIERRY, the fon of CLovis, and the eaſtern F : 


* 


ranks, 


ſuper. 
ſtition. Many attempts were made, by pious and holy men, to fcb 


truth into the minds of theſe ſavage Germans; and various efforts were uſed 


for the ſame purpoſe by kings and princes, whoſe intereſt it was to propagate 
a religion that was ſo adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of theſe war. 
like nations ; but neither the attempts of pious zeal, nor the efforts of Policy 
were attended with fucceſs. This great work was, however, effected in this 
century, by the miniſtry of WinxR1D, a Benedictine monk, born in England of 
illuſtrious parents, and afterwards known by the name of Bonirace. This 


famous ecctefiaſtic, attended by two companions of his pious labours, paſſed 


over into Frieffand, A. D. 715, to preach the goſpel to the people of that 


Other pious ex- 
ploits of this fa- 
mous miffionary, 
and his advance- 
ment in the 


church. 


country, but this firſt attempt was unſucceſsful; and a war breaking out be- 


tween RAD BOD, the king of that country, and CHarLes MARTEL, our 
zealous miſſtonary retu to England. He refumed, however, his pious un- 
dertaking in the year 719 ; and being folemnly impowered, by the Roman 
pontif GREGORY II, to preach the goſpel not only in Frie/land, but all over | 
Germany, he e ion the functions of a Chriſtian teacher among the 
Thuringians, Frieſlanders, and Heſſians with conſiderable ſucceſs [c]. 

III. This eminent miſſionary was, in the year 723, conſecrated biſhop by 
GRECORV II, who changed the name of WIN RID into that of Boxer act; 
ſeconded alſo by the powerful protection, and encouraged by the liberality of 


CHARLES MARTEL, mayor of the palace to CHILI ERIC king of France, he 


reſumed his miniſterial labours among the Heſſians and Thuringians, and 


finiſhed, with glory, the taſk he had undertaken, in which he received con- 


ſiderable aſſiſtance from a number of pious and learned men, who repaired to 
him from England and France. As the Chriſtian churches erected by Boxi- 
FACE were too numerous to be governed by one biſhop, this prelate was 
advanced to the dignity of archbiſhop, in the year 738, by GREOOR III, by 


whoſe authority, and the auſpicious protection of CarLoman and Pepiy, the 


ſons of CrarLes MARTEL, he founded, in Germany, the biſhopricks of 
Wurtzbourg, Burabourg, Erfurt, and Aichſtadt: to which he added, in the year 
744, the famous monaſtery of Fulda. His laſt promotion, and the laſt 


recompenſe of his aſſiduous labours in the propagation of the truth, was hi 


advancement to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Mentz A. D. 746, by ZaciaR? 
biſhop of Rome, by whom he was, at the ſame time, created primate of 


e] An ample account of this eminent man is to be found in a learned diſſertation of Gude - 
x ius, De S. Bonifacio Germanorum Apoflole, publiſhed in 4d at Hel/mflad in the year 1722. 
alſo Jo. AL. Fa AI Biblieth. Latine medii evi, tom. i. p. 709. Hiſt. Litter. de la Front, 
tom. iv. p. 92. MABILLON, in aH Bexedidinis, &c. 3 
4 — — | Gearnalh 


| caap, I. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Germany and Belgium. In his old age, he returned again to Friefland, that he 
might finiſh his miniſtry in the ſame place where he had entered firſt upon its 
functions: but his piety was illrewarded by that barbarous people, by who 
he was murdered in the year 755, while fifty eccleſiaſtics, who accompanied 
kim in this voyage, ſhared the ſame unhappy fate. 
IV. BoniFACE, on account of his minifterial labours and holy exploits, was 
| diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title of the Apoſtle of the Germans; nor, if we 
conſider impartially the eminent ſervices he rendered to Chriſtianity, will this 


title appear to have been undeſervedly beftowed. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, = 


that this eminent prelate was an apoſtle of modern faſhion, and had, in many 
reſpets, departed from the excellent model exhibited in the conduct and 
- miniſtry of the primitive and true apoſtles. Beſides his zeal for the glory and 
authority of the Roman pontif, which equalled, if it did not ſurpaſs his zeal 
for the ſervice of CR Is r, and the propagation of his religion [d], many other 
things unworthy of a truly Chriftian miniſter are laid to his charge. In com- 
bating the Pagan ſuperſtitions, he did not always uſe thoſe arms, with which 
the ancient heralds of the goſpel gained ſuch victories in behalf of the truth; 
but often wn ge ce and terror, and ſometimes artifice and fraud, in 
order to multiply the number of Chriſtians. 
an imperious and arrogant temper ; a cunning and inſidious turn of mind ; an 
| exceflive zeal for increaſing the honours and pretenſions of the ſacerdotal 
| order; and a profound ignorance of many things of which the knowledge was 
| abſolutely neceſſary in an apoſtle, 
genius of the Chriftian religion. 


only Chriſtian miniſter, who attempted to deliver the German nations from the 


in the fame laudable and pious undertaking. CorBintan, a French Bene- 
| Ciſtine monk, after having laboured with vaſt aſſiduity and fervour in planting 
| the goſpel among the Bavarians, and other countries, became biſhop of 
| Frofmgenſe]. Finum, a Gaul by birth, preached the goſpel under various 
| kinds of ſuffering and oppoſition in ¶ſatia, Bavaria, and Helvetia, now Swit- 
| Zriand, and had inſpection over a conſiderable-number of monaſteries []. 


engage the fierce and warlike Saxons ; and alfo the Frieſlanders, Bel 


] gæ, and 
other nations to receive the light of Chriſtianity, but his miniſtry was attended 


un very little fruit [g]. We paſs over in filence ſeveral apoſtles of leſs fame; 


la] The French 
| Partifan of 

Their — 14 Roman 

„ Prune ſon 
dignité du 


in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 106. are as follows : Il ex- 


Caractere epiſcopal.” 


1 Bazonrus, Aal. Eccleſ. tom. viii. ad As. Dccxvi. F 10. Car. Maicnzrꝛzcx, 
Frifingenfis tom. i. 


Hee, Bavsenii Chronologia Monafter. German. p. 30. AnTon. Paci Critica in An- 
n, tom. ii. ad An. DeclLix. 5 9. Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 124. 
LAux. Sul Fitis Sandor. d. 12. Nov. p. 277. Jo. 


Arx2 


| 1) 


| 10 Huczain Vita S. LzBuini in 
BLEU Ciabria Litterata, tom. ii. p- 464. 


nor 


CEN T. VIII. 


His epiſtles, moreover, diſcover 


and particularly of the true nature and 
V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been now ſpeaking, was not the 
miſerable bondage of Pagan ſuperſtition; ſeveral others ſignalized their zeal 


Lum, an Engliſhman, laboured with the moſt ardent zeal and affiduity to 


Benedictine monks ingenuouſly confeſs that Boni rAck was an over zealous 
pontif, and attributed more authority to him than was juſt and fitting. 


devouement pour le S. Siege en des termes qui ne ſont pas aflez proportiones à la 
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to the Germans. 
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nor is it r to mention W1LLIBRORD, and others of ſuperior reputato 


. 


The expedition 
of Charlemagne 
againſt the 
Saxons. 


— 


| 
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who perſiſted now with great alacrity and conſtancy in the labours they 


1 in the preceding century, in order to the propagation of divine 
truth. | | 


VI. A war broke out, at this time, between CRARLEKMAONE and the 


Saxons, which contributed much to the propagation of Chriſtianity, thou h 


not by the force of a rational perſuaſion. The Saxons were, at this time 1 
numerous and formidable people, who inhabited a conſiderable part of Cy. 


many, and were engaged in perpetual quarrels with the Franks concernino 


their boundaries, and other matters of complaint. Hence CHARLEMacy: 


turned his arms againſt this powerful nation, A. D. 772, with a deſign, ng 


only to ſubdue that ſpirit of revolt, with which they had ſo often troubled the 
empire, but alſo to aboliſh their idolatrous worſhip, and engage them tg 
embrace the Chriſtian religion. He hoped, by their converſion, to vanquiſh 
their obſtinacy, imagining that the divine precepts of the goſpel wauld 
aſſwage their impetuous and reſtleſs paſſions, mitigate their ferocity, and | 
induce them to ſubmit more tamely to the government of the Franks. Thek 
projects were great in idea, but difficult in execution; accordingly, the 
firſt attempt to convert the Saxons, after having ſubdued them, was unſuc. 
ceſsful, becauſe it was made, without the aid of violence or threats, by the 


. biſhops and monks, whom the victor had left among that conquered people, 


whoſe obſtinate attachment to idolatry no arguments nor exhortations could 
overcome. More forcible means were afterwards uſed to draw them into the 


pale of the church, in the wars which CHARLEMAGNE carried on, in the years 


775, 776, and 780, againſt that valiant. people, whoſe love of liberty was 
exceſſive, and whoſe averſion to the reſtraints of ſacerdotal authority was 


inexpreſſible [y]. During theſe wars, their attachment to the ſuperſtition of 


their anceſtors was ſo warmly combatted by the allurements of reward, by the 
terror of puniſhment, and by the imperious language of victory, that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be baptized, though with inward reluctance, by the 
miſſionaries, which the emperor ſent among them for that purpoſe [i]. Thele 


[5] It will be proper here to tranſcribe, from the epiſtles of the famous ALcvin, once abbot 


of Canterbury, a remarkable paſſage, which will ſhew us the reaſons which contributed princi- 


pally to give the Saxons an averſion to Chriſtianity, and, at the ſame time, expoſe the abſurd 
and prepoſterous manner of teaching uſed by the miſſionaries, who were ſent to convert them. 


This paſſage, in the civ eile, and the 1647" page of his works, is as follows: Si tanta in- 


te ſtantia leve CH xis r jugum et onus ejus leve duriſſimo Saxonum populo prædicaretur, quant 
“ Decimarum redditi vel legalis pro parviſſimis quibuſlibet culpis edictis neceſſitas exigedaY, 
* forte baptiſmatis ſacramenta non abhorrerent. Sint tandem aliquando pocToREs FIDil 
«© APOSTOLICIS ERVDITI EXEMPLIS; fint PREDICATORES NON PRADATORES” Here the 
reader may fee a lively picture of the kind of apoſtles that flouriſhed at this time; apoſtles who 
were more zealous in exacting z:thes, and extending their authority, than in propagating the 
ſublime truths, and precepts of the goſpel. And yet theſe very apoſtles are ſaid to have 
wrought ſtupendous miracles. - | | 1 
[i] ALcuvinus apud WII HEIMUu Malugszux. De geftis regum Anglorum, lib. i. cap = 
P- 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. Scriptores, Francofurti A. D. 1601. editos. In this work we 4 
the following paſſage, which proves what we have ſaid with reſpe& to the unworthy met 
that were uſed in converting the Saxons : © Antiqui Saxones et omnes Freſonum populi, 
% Rege CARdLo, alios FR M115 et alios Minis ſollicitantes ad fidem Cars rl — 


| CHA 
| (ditions 
2 two of the moſt valiant among the Saxon chiefs, who attempted to 
| -boliſh the Chriſtian worſhip by the ſame violent methods which had con- 
niduted to its eſtabliſhment. But the courage and liberality of CHaRLE- 
146NE, alternately employed to ſuppreſs this new rebellion, engaged theſe 
| chiefs to make a public and ſolemn profeſſion of Chriſtianity, in the year 
785 and to promiſe an adherence to that divine religion for the reſt of their 


oh they had embraced with reluctance, ſeveral biſhops were appointed to 
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indeed, were ſoon after renewed, and fomented by WipekinD and Ce r. VIII. 


It. To prevent, however, the Saxons from renouncing a religion, | 


reſide among them, ſchools alſo were erected, and monaſteries founded, that 


| the means of inſtruction might not be wanting. The fame precautions were 
| employed among the Huns in Pannonia, to maintain in the profeſſion of 
| Chriſtianity that fierce people, whom CHARLEMAGNE had converted to the 
faith, when, exhauſted and dejected by various defeats, they were no longer 


able to make head againſt his victorious arms, and chole rather to be Chriſtians 


than ſlaves [I]. 1 | 

VII. Succeeding generations, filled with a grateful ſenſe of the famous 
exploits which CHARLEMAGNE had performed in the ſervice of Chriſtianity, 
canoniſed his memory, and turned this bloody warrior into an eminent /aznt. 
In the twelfth century, FRED ERICH I, emperor of the Romans, ordered Pas- 
caal II, whom he had raiſed to the pontificate, to enroll the name of this 


mighty conqueror among the tutelary ſaints of the church [m]. And, indeed, 
' CHaRLEMAGNE merited this honour according to the opinions which generally 


prevailed at that period of time ; for to have enriched the clergy with large 
and magnificent donations [n], and to have extended the boundaries of the 


The judgment 
we ought to form 
of the converſions 
made by Charle 
magne, 


church, no matter by what methods, was then conſidered as the higheſt merit, 


and as a ſufficient pretenſion to the honour of ſainiſbip. But in the eſteem of 


See alſo two paſſages in the Capitularia Regum Francor. tom. i p. 246 and 252. From the 
ürſt of theſe paſſages we learn that thoſe of the Saxons, who abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions, 
were © reſtored to the liberty they had forfeited by the fate of arms, and freed from the obliga- 
© tion of paying tribute; and in the ſecond, we find the following ſevere law, that every 
| * daxon, who contemptuouſly refuſed to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, and perſiſted in his 
| © adherence to Paganiſm, was to be puniſhed with death.” While ſuch rewards and puniſh- 
ments were employed in the cauſe of religion, there was no occaſion for miracles to advance its 
progreſs, for theſe motives were ſufficient to draw all-mankind to an hypocritical and external 
profeſſion of the goſpel ; but it is eaſy to imagine what ſort of Chriſtians the Saxons muſt have 
been, who were dragooned into the church in this abominable manner. Compare with the 


authors mentioned in this note, Launorus, De wetcri more baptixandi Fudz2s et, Infideles, 


cap. v, vi. p.703. tom. ii. Opp. part. IT. This author aſſures us, that Apx Ax, the firſt Roman 
8 of that name, honoured with his approbation CHaRLEMAGNE's method of converting 
e daxons. | ; „ 
I EMR TVs, De vita Careli M. Avam BREmeNs1s, lib. i. cap. viii. See alſo the 
writers of the hiſtory and exploits of CHarLEMAGNE, which are mentioned by Jo. ALB. 
ABRICIUS, in his Bibliotheca Latina medii evi, tom. i. p. 959. 
1] Vita S. Rudberti in Henric. Caxisn Lefionibus Antiquis, tom. iii. part. II. p. 340. 
_ Denrecent Hiſtoria Eccleſiæ Reformat. in Hungar. et Tranfilvania a Lau io edita, 
. ca SF Þ. 10. 47S 7 | ; 
| ij Heng. Canis Lefiones Antique, tom. iii. part. II. p. 207. WaLcau Difert. 


ET, thoſe, 
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5 SANT. VIII. thoſe, who judge of the nature and characters of ſanfiity by the deciſions of 


the goſpel upon that head, the /ainted emperor will appear utterly unworth 


of that ghoſtly dignity. For, not to enter into a particular detail of his wit 


And of the mi- 
racles which are 
ſaid to have been 
performed in 
this century. 


whoſe number counterbalanced that of his virtues, it is undeniably evident 
that his ardent and ill- conducted zeal for the converſion of N 

il the Hung 
Frieſlanders, and Saxons, was more animated by the ſuggeſtions of ambition 
than by a principle of true piety ; and that his main view in theſe relioiah. 
exploits was to ſubdue the converted nations under his dominion, and t 
tame them to his yoke which they ſupported with impatience, and ſhook off 
by frequent revolts. It is, moreover, well known, that this boaſted ſaint 


Iglous 


made no ſcruple of ſeeking the alliance of the infidel Saracens, that he mighr 


be more effectually enabled to cruſh the Greeks, notwithſtanding their pro- 
feſſion of the Chriſtian religion [o]. WT | Oe 
VIII. The many and ſtupendous miracles, which are ſaid to have been 
wrought by the Chriſtian miſſionaries, who were ſent to convert the bar. 
barous nations, have loſt, in our times, the credit they obtained in former 
ages. The corrupt diſcipline that then prevailed admitted of thoſe fallacious 
ſtratagems, which are very improperly called pious frauds ; nor did the 
heralds of the goſpel think it at all unlawful to terrify or allure to the pro- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity, by fiftitious prodigies, thoſe obdurate hearts, which they 


could not ſubdue by reaſon and argument. It is not, however, to be ſup- 
poſed, that all thoſe, who acquired renown by their miracles, were chargeable 


with this fanatical ſpecies of artifice and fraud. For as, on the one hand, 


thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious nations were diſpoſed to look upon, as mira- 


culous, every event, which had an unuſual aſpect; ſo, on the other, the 


Chriſtian doors themſelves were ſo uninſtructed and ſuperficial, fo little 


_ acquainted with the powers of nature, and the relations and connexions of 


The Sarncens | 
become maſters 
in the eaſt, 


things in their ordinary courſe, that uncommon events, however natural, were 
conſidered by them as miraculous interpoſitions of the moſt high. This will 
appear obvious to ſuch as, void of ſuperſtition and partiality, read the 4% of 


the ſaints, who flouriſhed in this and the following centuries. 


Y 1 
2 1 . 
4 — Fay „ —_— 


— * 


e HAP. H. 
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Concerning the calami tous events, which happened to the church during ti 


Century. : 


I. FT HE eaſtern empire had now fallen from its former ſtrength and 
grandeur, through the repeated ſhocks of dreadful revolutions, and 
the conſuming power of inteſtine calamities. The throne was now become 


the ſeat of terror, inquietude, and ſuſpicion; nor was any reign attended v. 


an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this century three emperors were dethroned, 
loaded with ignominy, and ſent into baniſhment. Under Lxo, the Iſaurian, 
and his ſon ConsTanTine, ſurnamed CopRonyMus, aroſe that fatal con- 


[0] See Ba SNAGE, Hiſtoire des Juin, tom. ix. cap. ii. p. 40. 


troverly 
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| croverſy about the worſhip of images ; which proved a fourcg of innumerable CEM r. VIII. 
calamities and troubles, and weakened, almoſt incredibly, the force of the 
empire. Theſe troubles and diſſenſions left the Saracens at liberty to ravage 
| the provinces of Afia and Africa, to oppreſs the Greeks in the moſt barbarous 
| manner, and to extend their territories and dominion on all ſides ; as alſo to 
oppoſe every where the progreſs of Chriſtianity, and, in ſome places, to 
| extirpate it entirely. But the troubles of the empire, and the calamities of 
| the church, did not end here : for about the middle of this century, they were 
| failed by new enemies ſtill more fierce and inhuman than thoſe whoſe 
| uſurpations they had hitherto ſuffered. Theſe were the Turks, a tribe of the The incurſion 
| Tartars, or, at leaſt, their deſcendants, who breaking forth from the inac- the Turks, 
| cefſible wilds about mount Caucaſus, overipred Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, 
| ſhed from thence into Armenia; and, after having ſubdued the Saracens, 
| turned their victorious arms againſt the Greeks, whom, in proceſs of time, 
| they reduced under their dominion, | 
II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſſed the ſea, which ſeparates Spain from Their progrels 
Africa, diſperſed the army of Ropzric king of the Spaniſh Goths [y], whoſe * he wel. 
| defeat was principally due to the treachery of their general JuLtan, and 
| made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the territories of this vanquiſhed 
prince. About the ſame time the empire of the Viſigoths, which had ſub 
| ſiſted in Spain above three hundred years, was totally overturned by theſe 
| fierce and ſavage invaders, who alſo took poſſeſſion of all the maritime coaſts 
| of Gaul from the Pyrenean mountains to the river Rhone, from whence they 
made frequent excurſions, and ravaged the neighbouring countries with 
fre and ſword. | 3 3 | 
The rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders was, indeed, checked by CHARLES 
| MarTEL, who gained a ſignal victory over them in a bloody action near the 
city of Poitiers, A. D. 732 [q]. But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers ſoon recovered 
their ſtrength and their ferocity, and returned with new violence to their 
devaſtations. This engaged CHARLEMAGNE to lead a formidable army into 
| ain, with a deſign to deliver that whole country from the oppreſſive yoke 
af the Saracens : but this grand enterprize, though it did not entirely miſcarry, 
vas not, however, attended with the ſignal ſucceſs that was expected from 
it J. The inroads of this warlike people were felt by many of the weſtern 
provinces, beſides thoſe of France and Spain. Several parts of 1[taly ſuffered 
[from their incurſions ; the iſland of Sardinia was reduced under their yoke ; 
and Sicily was ravaged and oppreſſed by them in the moſt inhuman manner. 


[Hence the Chriſtian religion in Spain and Sardinia ſuffered inexpreſſibly under 
theſe violent uſurpers. | 


. 


, 0) Jo. Martana, Rerum Hiſpanicarum, lib. vi. cap. xxi. EvusSEBE RE NAU DO r. Hiſtoria 
alftereh. Alexandrin. p. 2 53. Jo. de FERRERAS, Hiſtoire de Þ Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 425. 
Pauius Diaconus, De geſtis Longobard. lib. vi. cap. xlvi. liii. Jo. Marana, 


7 
kun. Hiþas, lib. vii. cap. iti, BAYLE's DiSionary, at the article ABDERAMus, FERRERAs, 


6. 


| . E/pagne, tom. ii. p. 463. | - 
BZ Hens. de Bux au, Teutſche Kayſer-und Reich i Hißerie, tom. ii. p. 392. FERRE 125 | 


In 


4 Efpagne, tom. ii, p. 506. 


2 


R 
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Conv, VIII. In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the Chriſtians were aſſailed by 
88 - another ſort of enemies; for all ſuch as adhered to the Pagan ſuperſtitom 
beheld them with the moſt inveterate hatred, and perſecuted them with the 


moſt unrelenting violence and fury [o. Hence, in ſeveral places, caſtles and 
fortreſſes were erected to reſtrain the incurſions of theſe Barbarian zealor,, 


[5] SSXVATI LuP1 wita Wigberti, p. 304. 
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EN CRATER E © --: 
Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during this century. 


. HERE were not wanting among the Greeks men of genius and 
talents, who might have contributed to prevent the total decline of 
literature; but their zeal was damped by the tumults and deſola- 

tions that reigned in the empire, and while both church and ſtate were 

menaced with approaching ruin, the learned were left deſtitute of that protec- 
tion which gives both vigour and ſucceſs to the culture of the arts and 
ſciences. Hence few or none of the Greeks were at all famous either for 
elegance of diction, true wit, copious erudition, or a zealous attachment to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, and the inveſtigation of truth. Frigid homilies, inſipid 
narrations of the exploits of pretended faints, vain and ſubtile diſputes about 
uneſſential and trivial ſubjects, vehement and bombaſtic declamations for or 
againſt the erection and worſhip of images, hiſtories compoſed without 
method or judgment; ſuch were monuments of Grecian learning in this 

miſerable age. 0 9 5 

II. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Ariſtotelian philoſophy was 
taught every where in the public ſchools, and was propagated in all places 
with conſiderable ſucceſs. The doctrine of PLaTo had loſt all its credit in 
the ſchools, after the repeated ſentences of condemnation that had been 


paſſed upon the opinions of Oxi EN, and the troubles which the Neſtorian 


and Eutychian controverſies had excited in the church; fo that platoniſm now 
was almoſt confined to the ſolitary retreats of the monaſtic orders. Of all the 
writers in this century, who contributed to the illuſtration and progreſs of 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, the moſt eminent was Joun DAMAscENUs, who 
compoſed a conciſe, plain, and comprehenſive view of the doctrines of the 
Stagirite, for the inſtruction of the more ignorant, and, in a manner adapted 
to common capacities. This little work excited numbers, both in Greece and 
ria, to the ſtudy of that philoſophy, whoſe proſelytes increaſed daily. The 
Neftorians and Jacobites were alſo extremely diligent in the ſtudy of Akls- 


Cenrt. VIII. 
— — 
The ſtate of 

learning among 


the Greeks. 5 


The progreſs 
of the Ariſtote- 
lian philoſophy. 


TOTLE'S writings, from whence they armed themſelves with ſophiſms and 


quibbles, which they employed againft the Greeks in the controverſy con- 
cerning the natures and perſon of CHRIS r. : 1 
III. The literary hiſtory of the Latins exhibits innumerable inſtances of 
the groſſeſt ignorance [2], which will not, however, appear ſurprizing to 
[a] Vid, STEFR. BALUZ, Ober dai . ad Re in0nem Prumienſem, p. 540. 
8 Vo I. J. | 0 * y * ſuch, 


The revival or̃ 
learning among 
the Latins by 
Charlemagne. 
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Z Cathedral 
and mcnaſtic 
ſchools erected. 


But not attend- 
ed with the de- 
red ſucceſs. 


— except ſome poor remains of learning, which were yet to be found at Rep, 


Scotch, ſuch as ALcvin, Bepe, EBERT, CLEMENS, DuNcaLLvs, Acc, 
F 7 
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ſuch, as conſider, with attention, the ſtate of Europe in this century, If y. 


and in certain cities of Tay [O, the ſciences. ſeemed to have abandoned the 
continent, and to have fixed their reſidence in Britain and Ireland [c]. - Thok 
therefore, of the Latin writers, who were diſtinguiſhed by their learning 1nd 
genius, were all (a few French and Italians excepted) either Britiſh 6 
and others. CHARLEMAGNE, Whoſe political talents were embelliſhed by , 
conſiderable degree of learning, and an ardent zeal for the culture of the 
ſciences, endeavoured to diſpel the profound ignorance that reigned in his 
dominions; in which excellent undertaking he was animated and directedb 


the counſels of Arcuin. With this view he drew firſt from Jah, and 
. afterwards from Britain and Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, who had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature; and excited the 
ſeveral orders of the clergy and monks by various encouragements, and the 
nobility, and others of eminent rank, by his own example, to the purſuit of 
knowledge in all its branches, human and divine, 


Iv. In the proſecution of this noble deſign, the greateſt part of the biſhops 


erected, by the expreſs order of the emperor, cathedral ſchools (ſo called 


from their lying contiguous to the principal church in each dioceſe) in which 


the youth, which were ſet apart for the ſervice of CHRIST, received a learned 
and religious education. Thoſe alſo of the abbots, who had any zeal for the 
cauſe of 8 opened ſchools in their monaſteries, in which the more 


learned of the fraternity inſtructed ſuch as were deſigned for the monaſtic ſtate, 


or the ſacerdotal order, in the Latin language, and other branches of learning 
ſuitable to their future deſtination. It was formerly believed, that the 


univerſity of Paris was erected by GHARLEMAGNE ; but this opinion 1s 


rejected by ſuch as have ſtudied, with impartiality, the hiſtory of this age; 
though it is undeniably evident that this great prince had the honour of 
laying, in ſome meaſure, the foundation of that noble inſtitution, and that the 
beginnings from which it aroſe were owing entirely to him [4]. Be that as 
it may, the zeal of this emperor, for the propagation and advancement 0i 


letters, was, undoubtedly, very great, and manifeſted its ardor by a conſiderable 


number of excellent eſtabliſhments z; nor among others muſt we paſs in ſilence 
the famous Palatine ſchool, which he erected with a view to baniſh 1gnorance 
from his court; and in which the princes of the blood, and the children of 
the nobility, were educated by the moſt learned and illuſtrious maſters of the 
times | e]. | 


% \ 


V. Theſe excellent eſtabliſhments were not, however, attended with the 


deſired ſucceſs ; nor was the improvement of the youth, in learning and 


[5] Lup. Axr. Munk Aro Antiq. Italicm medii evi, tom. iii. p. 811. | 
e Jac. Usstr1vs, Pref. ad Syllogen Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum. 1 
[4] The reaſons that have been uſed, to prove CHARLEMAGNE the founder of the une ? 
of Paris, are accurately collected in Du Boutay Hifloria Academie Pariſ. tom. i. p. 91. ; 
they have been refuted by the following learned men in a victorious manner, vix. 5 . 
42. Sarct. Ord. Benedi2. tom. v. Pref. F 181, 182. LAUuNOY. CLAup. Jo x, De. ſcboli. 
[e] BouLar, Hiſfcr. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 281. Mair rox, I. c. $ 179: 


virtue, 
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virtue, at all proportioned to the pains that were taken, and the bounty that CEN T. VIII wn 


vas beſtowed to procure them a liberal education. This, indeed, will not none IE 0 
appear ſurprizing, when we conſider that the moſt learned and renowned 1 
maſters of theſe times were men of very little genius and abilities, and that 

their ſyſtem of erudition .and philoſophy was nothing more than a lean and 

okaftly ſkeleton equally unfit for ornament and uſe. The whole circle of 

riences was compoſed of, what they cailed, the ſeven liberal arts, viz. gram- 

mar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, mulic, geometry, and aſtronomy [F/]; the 

three former of which they diſtinguiſhed by the title of 7r;/vzum, and the four 

latter by that of guadrivium. Nothing can be conceived more wretchedly 

barbarous than the manner in which theſe ſciences were taught, as we may 

eaſily perceive from ALcvin's treatiſe concerring them [g]; and the diſſer- 

tations of St. AUGUSTIN on the ſame ſubject, which were in the higheſt 

repute at this time. In the greateſt part of the ſchools, the public teachers 

ventured no further than the zr;vium, and confined their inſtructions to gram- 

mar, rhetoric, and logic: they, however, who, after paſſing the ?ririum, and 

alſo the quadrivium, were deſirous of riſing yet higher in their literary purſuits, 

were exhorted to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Cass1oport and Box- 
TH1VS, as if the progreſs of human knowledge was bounded by the diſcoveries w 
of thoſe two learned writers. 


—_— r __ * —_— 
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e e e 
Concerning the doffors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern- 
mnent, during this century. 


l. THAT corruption of manners, which diſhonoured the clergy in the The vices of 
former century, increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing, in this, and diſ- lere. 

covered itſelf under the moſt odious characters, both in the eaſtern and 

weſtern provinces. In the eaſt there aroſe among the moſt violent diſſenſions 

and quarrels among the biſhops and doctors of the church, who, forgetting 

the duties of their ſtations, and the cauſe of CHRIST in which they were 
engaged, threw the ſtate into combuſtion by their outrageous clamours, and 

their ſcandalous diviſions ; and even went ſo far as to embrue their hands in 

the blood of their brethren who differed from them in opinion. In the 

weſtern world, Chriſtianity was not leſs diſgraced by the lives and aCtions of 

thoſe who pretended to be the luminaries of the church, and who ought to 

have been ſo in reality by exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to their 

flock. The clergy abandoned themſelves to their paſſions without moderation 

or reſtraint z they were diſtinguiſhed by their luxury, their gluttony, and 

their luſt ,. they gave themſelves up to diſſipations of various kinds, to the 


%] Hen, Cox RxNGII Antiquitat. Academice, Diff. iii p 80. Jac. Tuomasn Program - 
wald, p. 368. Obſervation. Halenſium, tom. vi. Oblerv, xiv. p. 118. 
e] ALcuini Opera, part. ii. p. 1245. edit. Quercetani. It is, however, to be obſerved, 


wn the treatiſe of ALcvin here reſerred to, is not only imperfect, but is alſo almoſt entirely 
aicribed from CAsSODORE. 


Yy 2 pleaſures 
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and CHARLEMAGNE at all contribute to ſet bounds to their licentiou 


bring about their reformation [7]. 
The veneration 


in which the 
clergy were held 
in the weſt, 


character, to military ſtudies and enterprizes [Y]. They had alſo 
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pleaſures of hunting, and, what was ſtill more remote from their "Ip 


extinguiſhed every principle of fear and ſhame, that they became mn I 


— . 2 3 0 gibl ' 
nor could the various laws enacted againſt their vices by CARLOAM AN, P. wn 
13 


II. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithſtanding the ſhocking nature of 
ſuch vices, eſpecially in a ſet of men whoſe profeſſion obliged them to diſpla 
to the world the attracting luſtre of virtuous example; and notwithſtandine 
the perpetual troubles and complaints which theſe vices occaſioned; the 
clergy were ſtill held, corrupt as they were, in the higheſt veneration, and 
were honoured, as a fort of deities, by the ſubmiſſive multitude. Thi 
veneration for the biſhops and clergy, and the influence and authority it gave 
them over the people, were, indeed, carried much higher in the weſt than in 
the eaſtern provinces ; and the reaſons of this difference will appear manifeſt 


to ſuch as conſider the cuſtoms and manners that prevailed among the 


barbarous nations, which were, at this time, maſters of Europe, before their 
converſion to Chriſtianity. All theſe nations, during their continuance under 


the darkneſs of paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved to their prieſts, without 


whoſe counſel and authority they tranſacted nothing of the leaſt importance, 
either in civil or military affairs [x]. Upon their converſion. to Chriſtianity, 
they, therefore, thought proper to transfer to the miniſters of their new 
religion, the rights and privileges of their former prieſts : and the Chriſtian 
biſhops, in their turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, but uſed all 
their diligence and dexterity to ſecure and aſſert to themſelves, and their 
ſucceſſors, the dominion and authority which the miniſters of paganiſm had 
uſurped over an ignorant and brutiſh people. | e 
[5] STEPH, BaLvuzivs, ad Reginon. Prumienſem, p. 563. WiLkins's Concilia Magne Bri- 
taniæ, tom. i. p. o. | | 
h 10 STEPH. BALUzZ. Capitular. Regum Francor. tom. 1. p. 189. 208. 275. 493, &c. 

&] Jorius CæsAR, De bello Gallico, lib. v. c.13, © Druides magno ſunt apud eos honore: 

6 nam fere de omnibus controverſiis, publicis privatiſque conſtituunt ; et, ſi quod eſt admiſſum 
* facinus, fi cædes facta, ſi de hæreditate, ſi de fimbus controverſia eſt, iidem decernunt, pre: 
i mia, pœnaſque conſtituunt: fi qui aut privatus aut publicus eorum decreto non ſtetit, facrifci 
interdicunt — Druides a bello abeſſe conſueverunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis pendunt: 
< militiæ vacationem, omniumque rerum habent immunitatem. Tantis excitati præmiis, et ſua 


* ſponte multi in diſciplinam conveniunt, et a parentibus propinquiſque mittuntur.” Tacirus 


{ De mor. Germanorum, Cap. vii. p. 384. edit. Gronov.) expreſſes alſo the power and authority 
of the prieſts or Druids in the following terms: Neque enim animadvertere, neque vincite, 
*© neque verberare quidem, niſi ſacerdotibus permiſſum, non quaſi in pœnam, nec ducis juflu, 
< fed velut Deo imperante.“ And again, cap. ii.“ Silentium per ſacerdotes, quibus et tum 
* coërcendi jus eſt, imperatur. HermoLpus, Chron, Slavorum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. p. 90: 
expreſſes himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, Major Flaminis, quam Regis, apud ipſos veneratio et“ 
And again, lib. ii. cap. xii. p. 235. © Rex apud eos modicæ æſtimationis eſt comparatione 

« Flaminis. Ille enim reſponſa perquirit = Rex et populus ad illius nutum pendent.” Th 
ancient cuſtom of honouring their prieſts, and ſubmitting, in all things, to their decifions, Was 
ſtill preſerved by the Germans, and the other European nations, after their converſion to 
Chriſttanity : and this furniſhes a ſatisfactory anſwer to that queſtion, viz. How it came to pals, 
that the Chriſtian prieſthood obtained in the welt that enormous degree of authority, which p 
ſo contrary to the poſitive precepts of CHk1sT, and the nature and genius of his divine 


religion, m The 


Car. II. The State of LEARNING ond PILosO PH, &c. —_- - if 
III. The honours and privileges which the weſtern nations had voluntarily Ce xr. vill. 7; i 
conferred upon the biſhops, and other doctors of the church, were pow aug Tuer ncber m- Wl 
mented with new and immenſe acceſſions of opulence and authority. 1 The creaſed, and their Gil 
endowments of the churches and monaſteries, and the revenues of the biſhops, _ mul- 
were hitherto conſiderable ; but in this century a new and ingenious method * 
was found out of acquiring much greater riches to the church, and of increaſing 
its wealth through ſucceeding ages. An opinion prevailed univerſally at 
this time, though its firft authors are not known, that the puniſhment which 
the righteous judge of the world has reſerved for the tranſgreſſions of the 
wicked, was to be prevented and annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 
ſaints, to the churches and clergy. In conſequence of this notion, the great 
| and opulent, who were, generally ſpeaking, the moſt remarkable for their 
| flagitious and abominable lives, offered out of the abundance which they had 
| received by inheritance, or acquired, by rapine, rich donations to departed — 
| faints, their miniſters upon earth, and the keepers of the temples that were j 
| erected in their honour, in order to avoid the ſufferings and penalties annexed 
| by the prieſts to tranſgreſſion in this life [I], and to eſcape the miſery 
denounced againſt the wicked in a future ſtate. This new and commodious 
| method of making atonement for iniquity, was the principal ſource of thoſe < 
immenſe treaſures, which, from this period, began to flow in upon the clergy, 
| the churches, and monaſteries, and continued to enrich them through ſuc- 
| ceeding ages down to the preſent time n]. 
| TV. But here it is highly worthy of obſervation, that the donations which They are in- 
| princes and perſons of the firſt rank preſented, in order to make expiation for +a bags pag 
| their ſins, and to ſatisfy the juſtice of God, and the demands of the clergy, royal domains, 
| did not only conſiſt in thoſe private profeſſions, which every citizen may 
enjoy, and with which the churches and convents were already abundantly 
enriched; no: theſe donations were carried to a much more extravagant 
| length, and the church was endowed with ſeveral of thoſe public grants, which 
are peculiar to princes and ſovereign ſtates, and which are commonly called 
| 1zpaka, or royal domains. Emperors, kings, and princes ſignalized their 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the clergy, by inveſting biſhops, churches, and 
| monaſteries in the profeſſion of whole provinces, cities, caſtles, and fortreſſes, 
With all the rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty that were annexed to them 
under the dominion of their former maſters. Hence it came to paſs that they, 
| Who, by their holy profeſſion, .were appointed to proclaim to the world the 


U The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous faſts, bodily pains and morti- 
ations, long and frequent prayers, pilgrimages to the tombs of ſaints and martyrs, and 
nch like auſterities. Theſe were the penalties, which the prieſts impoſed upon ſuch as had 
| Confeſſed their crimes + and as they were fingularly grievous to thoſe who had led voluptuous 
wes, and were defirous of continuing in the {ame courſe of licentious pleaſure, effeminacy, and 
eaſe; the richer ſort of tranſgreſſors embraced eagerly this new method of expiation, and 

willingly gave a part of their ſubſtance to avoid ſuch ſevere and rigorous penalties. 

la Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they, who offered donations to the church or clergy, 

n to do this for the redemption of their ſoul; and the gifts themſelves were generally called 

2 'ce of tranſgreſton. See Lup. Ax r. MuraToOr1 Dif. de Redemptione Peccatorum, in his 
'quitates Italic medii evi, tom. v. p. 712. To 
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here that we are to look for the ſource of thoſe dreadful tumults ang cal 
ties, that ſpred deſolation through Europe in after times, particularly gf 
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vanity of human grandeur, and to inſpire into the minds of men, by the 
inſtructions and their example, a noble contempt of ſublunary things; LS 
themſelves, ſcandalous ſpectacles of wordly pomp, ambition; and ſplendo 

were created dukes, counts, and marguiſes, judges, legiſlators, and ſovereion;” 
and not only gave laws to nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions, gave batt 
to their enemics at the head of numerous armies of their own raiſing, It | 


ami. 


thoſe bloody wars concerning invęſtitures, and thoſe obſtinate contentions and 
diſputes about the regalia. 


V. The exceſſive donations that were made to the clergy, and that extra. 


vagant liberality that augmented daily the treaſures of the European churches 
(to which theſe donations and this liberality were totally confined) began in 


this century; nor do we find any examples of the like munificence in pre- 


ceding times. From hence we may conclude, that theſe donations were 
owing to cuſtoms peculiar to the European nations, and to the maxims cr 
policy that were eſtabliſhed among thoſe warlike people. The kings of the; 
nations, who were alſo employed either in uſurpation, or ſelf. defence, en- 
deavoured, by all means, to attach warmly to their intereſts thoſe whom they 
conſidered as their friends and clients; and, for this purpoſe, they diſtributed 
among them extenſive territories, cities, and fortreſſes, with the various rights 
and privileges belonging to them, reſerving to themſelves no more than the 
ſupreme dominion, and alſo the military ſervice of their powerful vaſſil, 


This then being the method of governing cuſtomary in Europe, it wos 


eſteemed by princes a high inſtance of political prudence to diſtribute among 


the biſhops, and other Chriſtian doors, the ſame fort of donations that 


they had formerly made to their generals and clients; for it is not to be 


believed, that ſuperſtition alone was always the principle that drew forth their 
liberality. They expected more fidelity and loyalty from a ſet of men, who 


were bound by the obligations of religion, and conſecrated to the ſervice of 


God, than from a body of nobility compoſed of fierce and impetuous 


warriors, and accuſtomed to little elſe than blood-ſhed and rapine. And they 
hoped alſo to check the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirits of their vaſſals, and 
maintain them, in their obedience, by the influence and authority of the 
biſhops, whoſe commands were highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritual thunder. 
bolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, ſtruck terror into the boldeſt and 
moſt reſolute hearts IJ. | 


[z] The account here given of the riſe of the clergy to ſuch enormous degrees of opulence 
and authority is corroborated by the following remarkable paſſage of WIIIIAu of Maivts: 
BURY (Lib. v. De rebus geſtis regum Angliz) Carolus Magnus pro contundenda fegen 
« ilarum ferocia, omnes pene terras ecclefiis contulerat, conſilioſiſſime perpendens, nolle fact 
* ordinis homines, tam facile quam Laicos, fidelitatem Domini rejicere: præterea fi Laici re P 
« larent, illos poſſe excommunicationis auRoritate et potentiæ ſeveritate compeſcere. Thi 5 
doubtleſs, the true reaſon why CARLSMAONE, who was far from being a ſuperſtitious _ 
or a flave to the clergy, augmented ſo vaſtly the juriſdiction of the Roman pontif in ooo 
Italy, ahd the other countries, where he had extended his conqueſts, and accumulated won 
biſhops ſuch ample poſſeſſions. He expected more loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the cl:rg) "bis 
from the laity, and he augmented the riches and authority of the former, in order to ſecure t 


= 
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vl. This prodigious acceſſion to the opulence and authority of the clergy cer VIII. 


in the weſt began at their head, the Roman pontif, and ſpred gradually from 


thence among the inferior biſhops, and alſo among the ſacerdotal and: 
ic orders. The barbarous nations, who received the goſpel, looked *f- 


{t | 
DE biſhop of Rome, as the ſucceſſor of their chief druid, or high prieſt. 


and as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the darkneſs of paganiſm, 
i boundleſs authority, and had been treated with a degree of veneration, that, 


through its ſervile exceſs, degenerated into terror; ſo the barbarous nations, 


upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, thought proper to confer upon the 
chief of the biſhops the ſame honours and the ſame authority that had for- 
merly been veſted in their arch-druid[o]. The Roman pontif received, with 
ſomething more than a mere ghoſtly delight, theſe auguſt privileges; and 
aſt upon any change of affairs attempts might be made to deprive him of 
them, he ſtrengthened his title to theſe extraordinary honours, by a variety of 
| paſſiges drawn from ancient hiſtory, and, what was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, by 
arguments of a religious nature. This conduct of a ſuperſtitious people 
ſwelled the arrogance of the Roman druid to an enormous ſize; and gave to 


Particularly to 
he Roman pon- 


the ſee of Rome that high pre-eminence and that deſpotic authority in civil and . 
political matters, that were unknown to former ages. Hence, among other 2 


| unhappy circumſtances, aroſe that monſtrous and moſt pernicious opinion, 
| that ſuch perſons as were excluded from the communion of the church by the 
| rontif himſelf, or any of the biſhops, forfeited thereby not only their civil 
| rights and advantages as citizens, but even the common claims and privileges 
of humanity. This horrid opinion, which was a fatal ſource of wars, maſ- 
| facres, and rebellions without number, and which contributed more than any 
| thing elſe to augment and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily for 

Europe, borrowed by Chriſtians, or rather by the clergy, from the Pagan 
| ſuperſtitions [p]. — | 


| throne againſt the aſſaults of the latter. As the biſhops were univerſally held in the higheſt vene- 
ation, he made uſe of their influence in checking the rebellious ſpirit of his dukes, counts, and 
| knights, who were frequently very troubleſome. CharLEMacxe, for inftance, had much to fear 
| from the dukes of Benewento, Spoleto, and Capua, when the government of the Lombards was over- 
| turned: he therefore made over a conſiderable part of /raly to the Roman pontif, whoſe ghoſtly au- 
ttority, opulence, and threatnings were ſo proper to reſtrain thoſe powerful and vindictive princes 
| from ſeditious inſurrections, or to quell ſuch tumults as they might venture to excite, Nor was 
| CHaRLEMACNE the only prince who honoured the «clergy from ſuch political views ; the other 


kings and princes of Europe ated much in the ſame manner and from the ſame principles, as will 


Spear evident to all who conſider, with attention, the forms of government, and the methods of 
governing that took place in this century. So that the exceſſive augmentation of ſacerdotal 
Oulence and authority, which many look upon as the work of ſuperſtition alone, was, in many 
| ntances, an effect of political prudence. We ſhall conſider, prefently, the terrors of excommu- 
22 WILLIAM of MaLMESBURY touches but curſorily in the latter words of the paſ- 
above quoted. | | | 
: o Cann ſpeaks thus of the chief or arch-druid : His omnibus Druidibus præeſt unus, 
| JUSUMMAN inter eos (Celtas) habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo fi qui ex reliquis excellit dig- 
|  Wate, ſuccedit. At ſi ſunt plures pares, ſuffragio Pruidum adlegitur : nonnunquam etiam armis 
e principatu contendunt,” Vide jur. CxsaR, De bells Gellice, lib vi cap. xi. 
10 Though excemmunication, from the time of ConsTANTINE the Great, was, in every part of 
| ie Chriſtian world, attended with many diſagreeable effects, yet its higheſt terrors were conf ned 
| 0 Eure, where its aſpect was truly formidable and hideous, It acquired alſo, 971 1 
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Cent. VIII. VII. We fee in the annals of the French nation the tollowing re 
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pontif obtains an 
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authority, by fa- 
vouring the am- 
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and ſhocking inſtance of the enormous power that was, at this time, veſted in 


the Roman pontif. Pzein, who was mayor of the palace to Chilprgie I 
and who, in the exerciſe of that high office, was poſſeſſed, in reality of 
the royal power and authority; not contented with this, aſpired to the ths 
and honours of majeſty, and formed the deſign of dethroning his (gy. 
reign, For this purpoſe the ſtates of the realm were aſſembled by Pp; 
A. D. 751; and though they were devoted to the intereſts of this ambitiou 
uſurper, they gave it as their opinion, that the biſhop of Rome was previou/ 
to be conſulted, whether the execution of ſuch a project was lawful or not. 


In conſequence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by PEPIx to Zacnagy, the 


reigning pontif, with the following queſtion : Hhether the divine law 41 
not permit a valiant and warlike people to dethrone a puſillanimous and indi 
monarch, who was incapable of diſcharging any of the functions of rayalty, and i 


ſubſtitute in his place one more worthy to rule, and who had already rendered mi 


important ſervices to the ſtate ? The ſituation of Zacuary, who ſtood much 
in need of the ſuccours of Pzein againſt the Greeks and Lombards, rendered 
his anſwer ſuch as the uſurper defired. And when his favourable deciſion 

of the Roman oracle was publiſhed in France, the unhappy CniLveric was 
ſtript of his royalty without the leaſt oppoſition ; and Pzein, without the 


ſmalleſt reſiſtance from any quarter, ſtept into the throne of his maſter and 


his ſovereign. Let the abettors of the papal authority ſee, how they can 
juſtify in CHRIS T's pretended vice-gerent upon earth a deciſion, which is ſo 
glaringly repugnant to the laws and precepts of the divine Saviour [gl. 


| century, new acceſſions of terror; ſo that, from that period, the excommunication practiſed in Fun 


differed entirely from that which was in uſe in other parts of Chrifendom. Excommunicated per- 
ſons were indeed conſidered, in all places, as objects of averſion: both to God and men: but they 
were not, on this account, robbed of the privileges of citizens, nor of the rights of humanity; 
much leſs were thoſe kings and princes, whom an inſolent biſhop had thought proper to exclude 
from the communion of the church, ſuppoſed to forfeit, on that account, their crowns or their tern- 


' tories. But, from this century, it was quite otherwiſe in Europe; excommunication received that 


infernal power which diſſolved all connexions; ſo that thoſe whom the biſhops, or their chief, ex: 


Cleri Callicani, part I. p. 225. PETR. Rival Differtations. Wiſtar. et Critiques ur divers 515 


cluded from church communion, were degraded to a level with the beaſts. Under this horrid 
ſentence the king, the ruler, the huſband, the father, nay, even the an forfeited all their rights, al 


their advantages, the claims of nature, and the 8 f of ſociety. What then was the origin of 
this unnatural power which excommunication acquire 


verſion of the barbarous nations to Chriſtianity, theſe new and ignorant proſelytes confounded the 


? It was briefly as follows: Upon the con. 


excommunication in uſe among Chriſtians with that which had been practiſed in the times of paganiſm 
by the prieſts of the gods, and conſidered them as of the ſame nature and effect. The Roman 
pontifs, on the other hand, were too artful not to countenance and encourage this error, and, ther. 

ore, employed all ſorts of means to gain credit to an opinion fo proper to gratify their ambition, 


and to aggrandize, in general, the epiſcopal order. That this is the true origin of the extenlne 


and hornd influence of the European and Papal excommnnication, will appear evident to ſuch 3 
caſt an eye upon the following paſſage of Cx SAR. De bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xii. © Si qu at 
e privatus aut publicus Druidum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdieunt. Hac poena eſt apud - 
” we Quibus ita eſt interdictum, ii numero impiorum et ſceleratorum habentur, 1s 002 
decedunt, aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommod! accifiünt: 
* neque its petentibus jus REDDITUR) neque honos ullus communicatur 5 
[J See Lx CoixrR Annal. Franciæ Eccleſ. Mrz ERAT, DaxIEL, and the other Galle 110 
German hiſtorians, concerning this important event; but particularly BossvzT Def, declaral 
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on was ſolemnly confirmed by STzenen II, the ſucceſſor of CEN r. VIII. 
| 7ACHARY) who undertook a journey into France, in the year 754, in order — 
co ſollicit aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards ; and who, at the ſame time, 

| ciffolved the obligation of the oath of fidelity and allegiance which PeeiN 

bad ſworn to CHILDERIC, and violated, by his uſurpation, in the year 751. 

And to render his title to the crown as ſacred as poſſible, STzpntx anointed 

and crowned him, with his wife and two ſons, for the ſecond time [V]. 

VIII. This compliance of the Roman pontifs proved an abundant ſource The atrantages 
| of opulence and credit to the church, and to its aſpiring miniſters. When cf Ae to the re 
| that part of Italy, which was as yet ſubject to the Grecian empire, was attachment of its 
involved in confuſion and trouble, by the ſeditions and tumults which aroſe pihops ro the 
om the imperial edicts [5], againſt the erection and worſhip of images; the 
| kings of the Lombards employed the united influence of their arms and 
negociations in order to terminate theſe conteſts. Their ſucceſs, indeed, 
| was only advantageous to themſelves ; for they managed matters ſo as to 
become, by degrees, - maſters of the Grecian provinces in Itah, which were 
ſubje& to the Exarch, who reſided at Ravenna. Nay, one of theſe monarchs, 
| named ArsTULPAvs, carried his views {till further. Elated with theſe new 
acceſſions to his dominions, he meditated the conqueſt of Rome and its 
| territory, and formed the ambitious project of reducing all Itah under the 

yoke of the Lombards. The terrified pontif, SrEPHEN II, addreſſes himſelf 
| to his powerful patron and protector PRPIx, repreſents to him his deplora- 
ble condition, and implores his affiſtance. The French monarch embarks, 
with zeal, in the cauſe of the ſuppliant pontif; croſſes the Alps, A. D. 7 54, 
| with a numerous army; and having defeated ArsTuLpHvs, obliged him, by 
a ſolemn treaty, to deliver up to the ſee of Rome the exarchate of Ravenna, The donation 
| Pentapolis, and all the cities, caſtles, and territories which he had ſeized in o Pepin to that 
the Roman dukedom. It was not, however, long before the Lombard 


DiT ü. p. 70. Diſſ. iii. p. 156. Lond. 1726, in 8'9, Heng. de Bux Au, Hiforia Imperii Germanici, 
tom. ü. p. 288. This remarkable event is not, indeed, related in the ſame manner by all hiſtorians, 
and it is generally repreſented under the falſeſt colours by thoſe, who, from a ſpirit of blind zeal and 
exceſſive adulation, ſeize every occaſion of exalting the dignity and authority of the biſhops of 
Rene, Such writers aſſert, that it was by Zacnary's authority as pontif, and not, in conſequence 
| Of his opinion as a caſuiſt or divine, that the crown was taken from the head of CHILD ERIC, and 
placed upon that of PPIx. But this the French abſolutely and juſtly deny. Had it, however, 


been ſo, the crime of the pontif would have been much greater than it was in __ tl 
{(r) Parix had been anointed, by the legate Box ir Ack at So;ſons, ſoon after his election; but 
thinking that ceremony performed by the pope, would recommend him more to the reſpect of his 

| lubjetts, he deſired that it ſhould be performed - anew by STEPREN. , PePiy is the firſt French 
| monarch, who received this unction as a ceremony of coronation, at leaſt according to the reports of 
the moſt credible hiſtorians. His predeceſſors were proclaimed by being lifted up on a ſhield, and 

| the voly phial of CL ovis is now univerſally regarded as fabulous. The cuſtom of anointing kings 
it their coronation was, however, more ancient than the time of Prix, and was obſerved long 

| belore that period both in Scorland and Spain. See Epmwund MARTENE, De Antig. Eccleſ. Ritib. 


on. 1. cap. x. As alſo BUxav, Hiftoria Imperis Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 
le The author has here in view the edits of Lxo Isa uxicus and ConsTANTINE Corxo- 
2 The former publiſhed, in the year 726, a famous edict againſt the worſhip of images, 
_ occaſioned many conteſts and much diſturbance both in church and ſtate; and the latter 


bled at Conſtantinople, in the cil of 338 biſhops, who unanimouſl demned 

5 year 754, a council of 33 Rr 

dot onlythe au gig, but alſo che »/e, of images.] * 8 8 
Vol. I. | Z z prince 


Cznr. VIII. prince violated, without remorſe, an engagement which he had en 
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tered into 


— — Vith reluctance. In the year 795 he laid ſiege to Rome for the ſecond tin 


but was again obliged to ſue for peace by the victorious arms of p,, 
who returned into Italy, and forcing the Lombard to execute the = 
he had ſo audaciouſly violated, made a new grant of the exarchate 
and of Pentapolis to the Roman pontif and his ſucceſſors in the a h 


ſee of St. PETER. And thus was the biſhop of Rome raiſed to the N. 


N, 


| os rince. I | 851 
Charlemagne's IX. After the death of Pepin, a new attack was made upon the pati. 


grant to the ſee 


mony of St. PRT ER, by Dip RIC king of the Lombards, who invaded the 
territories that had been granted by the French monarch to the {ee af 
Rome. In this extremity, ADRian I, who was pontif at that time, fled for 
ſuccour to CHARLES, the ſon of Pepin, who, on account of his herie 
exploits, was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of CaarLtmachr 
This prince, whoſe enterpriſing genius led him to ſeize with avidity every 
opportunity of extending his conqueſts, and whoſe veneration for the Roman 
ſee was carried very far, as much from the dictates of policy as ſuperſtition, 
adopted immediately the cauſe of the trembling pontif. He paſſed the 
Alps with a formidable army A. D. 774, overturned the empire of the 
Lombards in [taly, which had ſubſiſted above two hundred years, ſent their 
exiled monarch into France, and proclaimed himſelf king of the Lombard. 
Theſe conqueſts offered to CHarLEMAGNE an occaſion of viſiting Ra, 
where he not only confirmed the grants which had been made by his father 
to that ſee, bur added to them new donations, and made to the Roman 
pontifs a ceſſion of ſeveral cities and provinces in Italy, which had not been 
contained in Pzpin's grant. What thoſe cities and provinces were, is 2 


[:] See Car. Siconius, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 202. tom. ii. Opp. Bunav, His 
Imperii Germanic, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. MuraTori Anunali d'Italiæ, tom. iv. p. 310. The 
real limits of the exarchate, granted by Pepin to the Roman pontif, have been much controverted 
among the learned, and have, particularly in our times, employed the reſearches of ſeveral eminent 
writers. The biſhops of Rome extend the limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any ap- 
pearance of decency or probability; while their adverſaries are as zealous in contracting this famous 
grant within narrower bounds. See Lup. Ant. MuraTor. Droits de PEmpire ſur I Etat Fell. 
fraflique, cap. i, ii. As alſo his Antiguit. Ital. medii evi, tom i. P 64. 68. 986, 987. The fame 

author treats the matter with more circumſpection, tom. v. p. 790. This controverſy can only be 

terminated with facility by an inſpection of PRYIx's grant of the territory in queſtion. FONTA NIN, 
in his Fir/t defence of the temporal juriſilictiom of the ſes of Rome over the city of Commachio, written in 
Italian, intimates, that this grant is {till in being, and even makes uſe of ſome phraſes that are con- 
tained in it (ſee the pages 242 and 346 of that work). This, however, will ſcarcely be believed. 
Were it, indeed, true that ſuch a deed is yet in being, its being publiſhed to the world would be, 
undoubtedly, unfavourable to the pretenſions and intereſts of the church of Rome. It is at lea 
certain, that in the recent diſpute between the emperor Joskyn and the Roman pontif conceming 
the city of Commachio; the partiſans of the latter; though frequently called upon by thoſe of the 
emperor to produce this grant, refuſed conſtantly to comply with this demand, On the other 
hand it muſt be confeſſed, that BLancamvs, in his. Prolegom. ad Anaftafrum de vitis pontif. Rom, 
p. 55. has given us, from a Farnefian manuſcript, a. ſpecimen of this grant, which ſeems to calf 
the marks of a remote antiquity. Be that as it may, a multitude of witneſſes unite in aſſuring . 
that the remorſe of a wounded conſcience was the ſource of Pzp1N's liberality, aud that his grant? 
the Roman 2 was the ſuperſtitious remedy by which he hoped to expiate his enormities 
particularly his horrid perkidy to his maſter CMILDERIc. veſtan 
— — 
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| eftion difficult to be reſolved at this period of time, as it is perplexed C aur. VII. 

wich much obſcurity, from the want of authentic records, by which alone it 
eu be decided with certainty [u]. 5 

X. By this act of liberality, which ſeems to carry in it the contradictory The motives to 

characters of policy and imprudence, CHARLEMAGNE opened for himſelf a bn ones 

| -aſage to the empire of the weſt, and to the ſupreme dominion over the 

| 2 of Rome and its territory, upon which the weſtern empire ſeemed then 

10 depend [w]. He had, no doubt, been meditating-for a conſiderable time 

dis arduous project, which his father Pepin had probably formed before 

| jim; but the circumſtances of the times obliged him to wait for a favourable 

occaſion of putting it in execution. This was offered him in the year 800, 

| vhen the affairs of the Greeks were reduced to the utmoſt extremity after the 

death of LEO III, and the barbarous murder of his ſon CoxsrANTIxE, and 

vile the impious IRENE held the reigns of empire. This favourable oppor- 

| tunity was ſeized with avidity by CHaRLEs, who ſet out for Rome, where he 

| yas received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of zeal by the ſovereign 


— 


{\u] See Car, Sticorwius, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 223. tom. u. Opp. Bunav, Hiftoria 
| Injerii Germanict, tom. ii. p. 368. PETR. de Marca, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. i. 
cap. xi, p. 67. Lup. Ax ro. Murarori Droits de Empire fur PEtat Eccleſiaſtique, cap ii, 
p. 14). Conrinciuvs, De Imperio Roman. German. cap. vi. The extent of CHARLEMAGNE'S 
gant to the ſee of Rome is as much diſputed as that of PzP1N's, between the partiſans of the pope, 
aud thoſe of the emperors. They, who plead the cauſe of the Roman ſee, maintain, that Corfica, 
dantinia, Sicily, the territory of Sabino, the dutchy of Spoleto, and ſeveral other places were ſolemnly 
| granted, by CHARLEMAGNE, to St. PETER and his ſucceſſors. They, on the other hand, who 
alert the rights of the emperor, diminiſh, as far as they can, the munificence of CHARLES, and con- 
ine this new grant within narrow limits. The reader may conſult upon this ſubje& the authors of 
the preſent age, who have publiſhed their opinions concerning the pretenſions of the emperors and 
[te popes to the cities of Commachio and Florence, and the dutchies of Parma and Placentia; but 
above all, the learned BERRET's excellent treatiſe, intitled, Diſertatis Chorographtca de Italia medi 
(evi, f. 33. The ſpirit of party ſeems, in this controverſy, as in many others, to have blinded the 
(diſputants on both ſides of the queſtion ; and this, together with the difficulty of avoiding miſ- 
[taces upon a point involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, has, in many caſes, rendered the truth inviſible 
i both the contending parties. With reſpect to the motives that induced C(HARLEMACONE to 
nale this grant, they are much leſs doubtful than the extent of the grant itſelf. ApklAx affirms, 
lat the monarch's view was to atone for his fins by this act of liberality to the church, as we ſee in 
g letter from that pontif to CHarLEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in MuraTorr's Scriptores rerum 
aller. tom. iii. part. II. p. 265. and of which the following paſſage is remarkable: Venientes 
ad nos de Capua, quam Beato Petro apoſtolorum principi PRO MERCEDE ANIME VESTRE atque 
ſempiterna memoria cum ceteris civitatibus obtuliſtis. It is not indeed unlikely , that CRARLE- 
dank, who affected that kind of piety which was the characteriſtic of this barbarous age, men- 
[oncd this ſuperſtitious motive in the act of ceſſion by which he confirmed his donation to the 
church; but ſuch as are acquainted with the character of this prince, and the hiſtory of this period, 
Fl be cautious in attributing his generoſity to this religious principle alone. His grand motive 
> Undoubtedly, of an ambitious Kind; he was obſtinately bent upon adding the weſtern empire 
# his dominions, and the ſucceſs of this grand project depended much upon the conſent and . 
uftance of the Roman pontif, whoſe approbation, in thoſe times, was ſufficient to ſanctify the moſt . 
[Fo Jutouz projects; ſo that CHARLEMAONRE laviſhed gifts upon the biſhops of Rome, that, by their 
8 lance, be might aſſume, with a certain air of decency, the empire of the weſt, and confirm his 
ty dominion in Italy. This policy we have taken notice of already, and it muſt appear manifeſt to 
Who view things with the ſmalleſt degree of impartiality and attention. wy = 
) ba! CnakLEs, in reality, was already emperor of the weſt, that is, the moſt powerful of the 
obean monarchs. He wanted, therefore, nothing more than the title of emperor, and the 
ſbreme dominion in Rome and its territory, both of which he obtained by the aſſiſtance of Leo III. 
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Parry, 
ontif [x], who had entered into his views, and perſuaded the | 
n this time with high notions of their — — and ar 22 
unite their ſuffrages in favour of this prince, and to proclaim him emperg 1 
the weſt [ y]. f I = l of 

XI. CHARLES, upon his elevation to the empire of the we 
government of Rome, ſeems to have reſerved to himſelf only the ſupre 
dominion, and the unalienable rights of majeſty, and to have granted to 0 
church of Rome a ſubordinate juriſdiction over that great city, and its ar 


ſt and the 


O 


territory [2]. This grant was undoubtedly ſuggeſted to him by the ambitious 
pontif as a matter of ſacred and indiſpenſable obligation, and many fitttion; 
deeds were probably produced to make out the pretenſions, and juſtify the 
claims of the church to this high degree of temporal authority and ciyi 
juriſdiction. In order to reconcile the new emperor to this grant, it was, ng 
doubt, alledged, that ConsTanTInNE the GREAT, his renowned predeceſſor 
when he removed the ſeat of the empire to Conſtantinople, delivered up Rome 
the old metropolis, with its adjacent territories, commonly called the Roman 
dukedom, to. be Poſſeſſed and governed by the church, and that with ng 

x] Leo III. ns e 

] See the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted to us accounts of this century, and more eſpecially 
Bunav, Hiftoria * 4 Romano-German. tom ii. p 537. The partiſans of the Roman pontis 
generally maintain, that Lego III, by a divine right, veſted in him as biſhop of Rome, tranſported the 
weſtern empire from the Greeks to the Francs, and conferred it upon CHARLRMAOxx, the monarch 


of the latter. From hence they conclude, that the Roman pontif, as the viear of Cxrisr, is the 
ſupreme lord of the whole earth, and, in a particular manner, of the Roman empire. The temerity 
of theſe pretenſions, and the abſurdity of this reaſoning, are expoſed with much learning and judg. 
ment by = celebrated Fxzp. SrAN HEIM, De ficta tranſiatione imperii in Carolum M. per Lene Ill, 
tom. u. Opp. P. 557 | 2 1 

[ ] That CHaRLEMAGNE, in effect, preſerved entire his ſupreme authority over the city of Nun: 
and its adjacent territory, gave law to the citizens by judges of his own appointment, puniſhed 


malefactors, enjoyed the prerogatives and exerciſed all the functions of roy M has been demon- 


ſtrated by ſeveral of the learned in, the moſt ample and ſatisfactory manner, and confirmed by the 


moſt unexceptionable and authentic teſtimonies: To be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient u 


conſult MurxaTor1's Droits de Empire ſur Etat Ecclefiaftique, cap. vi. p. 77. And, indeed, 
they muſt have a ſtrange power of reſiſting the cleareſt evidence, who are abſurd 9 4 to aſſert, a 
does FONTANIN1, in his treatiſe, intitled, Dominio della S. Sede ſopra Comachio, Diff. i. e. gh 
that CHARLEs ſuſtained at Rome the character of the advocate of the Roman church, and not t of 
its ſovereign or its lord, the dominion of the pontifs being unlimited and univerſal, On the cthe 
hand, we muſt acknowledge ingenuouſly that the power of the pontif, both in the city of Rome and 
its annexed territory, was very great, and that, in ſeyeral caſes, he ſeemed to act with a prince) 
authority, But the extent, and the foundations of that authority, are matters hid in the deepel: 
obſcurity, and have thereby given occaſion to endleſs diſputes. MuraTorI1 maintains, in Is 
work above cited, p. 102. that the biſhop of Rome diſcharged the function of exarch, or vic, 1 
the emperor, an opinion which CLzmexT XI rejected as injurious to the papal dignity, 2 
which, indeed, does not appear to have any ſolid foundation. After a careful examination of 
the circumſtances that can contribute towards the ſolution of this perplexed queſtion, the mol a 
bable account of the matter ſeems to be this: That the Roman 2 poſſeſſed the city of yr 
its territory by the ſame right that he held the exarchate of Ravenna and the other lands of y 


| he received the grant from CHarLEMAGNE; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſed as à fen 


tenure, though charged with leſs marks of dependance than other fiefs generally are, nun 
the luſtre and dignity of a city which had been ſo long the capital of the empire. Th 7 
derives much ſtrength from what we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the following note, aud 


the peculiar advantage of reconciling the jarring teſtimonies of ancient writers, and the various le 
cords of antiquity relating to this point. N abe 
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ocher reſtriction than that this ſhould be no detriment to his ſupreme domi- Cur. Vii 
non; and it was inſinuated to CHARLEs, that he could not depart from the —————- 


ule eſtabliſhed by that pious emperor, without incurring the wrath of God, 
and the indignation of St. PETER [a]. 

XII. While the power and opulence of the Roman pontifs were riſing to The Grecian 
the greateſt height by the events which we have now been relating, they dnp rang 
received a mortifying check in conſequence of a quarrel which broke out be- the Roman pon- 


tween theſe haughty pontifs and the Grecian emperors. Lxo the Iſaurian, and ne re dom wt 
his fon CoNSTANTINE CoPRONYMvUSs, incenſed at the zeal which GRECORYII mw. . mM 
and III diſcovered for the worſhip of images, not only confiſcated the _ 
treaſures and lands which the church of Rome poſſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, and 7 bo 

Apulia, but moreover withdrew the biſhops of theſe countries, and alſo the © 
various provinces and churches of /l/yricum, from the juriſdiction of the Roman WW 
ſee, and ſubjected them to the ſpiritual dominion of the biſhop of Conſtantino—- 1 

b | \ \ | 


| [a] Moſt writers are of opinion, that CoxsrAxTIxE's pretended grant was poſterior to this 
period, and was forged in the tenth century. It appears to me, on the contrary, that this fiftitious 
grant was in being in the eighth century, and it is extremely probable that both Ab RIAN and his 
ſucceſſor LEO III made uſe of it to perſuade CHaRLEmaAGNE to that donation. In favour of this 
opinion, we have the unexceptionable teiiimony of Apr1an himſelf in his letter to CHARLE- 
'  MAGNE, Which is publiſhed in Mura roars Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, tom. ui. part II. p. 194. 
| and which is extremely worthy of an attentive peruſal. In this letter, Abi Ax exhorts CHARLES, 
before his elevation to the empire, to order the reſtitution of all the grants and donations that had 
formerly been made to St. PETER, and to the church of Rome. In this demand alſo he diſtin- 
guiſnes, in the plaineſt manner, the donation of ConsTanTine from thoſe of the other princes and 
emperors, and, what is particularly remarkable, from the exarchate which was the gift of Peein, 
22 from the additions that CHARLES had already made to his father's grant; from whence 
we may juſtly conclude, that by the donation of ConsTAanTINE, ADRIAN meant the city of Rome 
and its annexed territory. He ſpeaks firſt of this grant in the following terms: © Deprecamur 
« veſtram Excellentiam . . . pro Dei amore et ipſius clavigeri regni cœlorum . . ut ſecundum pro- 
* mifſionem quam polliciti eſtis eidem Dei apoſtolo po anime vesTRE MERCEDE et ſtabilitate 
* regni veſtri, omnia noſtris temporibus adimplere jubeatis . . . et ſicut temporibus beati 81LVESTRI 
Romani pontificis, a ſanctæ recordationis piiſſimo Cos r Ax TIxO M. Imperatore, yer Ejus 
*LARGITATEM (here ConsTanT1ne's donation is evidently mentioned) ſancta Dei catholica et 
* apoſtolica Romana eccleſia elevata atque exaltata eſt, et yoTEsTATEM in his Heſperiæ partibus 
© LARGIRI dignatus eſt: ita et in his veſtris feliciflimis temporibus atque noſtris ſancta Dei eccleſia 
* germinet . , . et amplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat . . . quia ecce novus Chriſtianiſſimus | 
Dei gratia Conſtantinus imperator (here we ſee CHARLES, who at that time was only a 4ing, | 
* ſtyled emperor by the pontif, and compared with ConsTanTINnE) his temporibus ſurrexit, per | 
quem omnia Deus ſanctæ ſuæ eccleſit . . . largiri dignatus eſt.” So much for that part of the | iy 
*tter that relates to ConsTAnTiNE's grant: as to the other donations which the pontif evidently a5 11 
diſtinguiſnes from it, obſerve what follows : SED ET CUNCTA ALIA quæ per diverſos Impera- > of 
: tores, Patricios, etiam et alios Deum timentes, PRO EORUM ANIME MERCEDE ET VENIA DE- 1 
* LICTORUM, in partibus Tuſciæ, Spoleto, ſeu Benevento, atque Corſica, ſimul et Pavinenſi patri- | | 


a monio, beato Petro apoſtolo conceſſa ſunt, et per nefandam gentem Lon gobardorum per annorum _ 
ſpatia abſtraQa et ablata ſunt veſtris temporibus, reſtituantur.” (The pontif intimates further, 

that all theſe grants were carefully IE the office of the Lateran, and that he ſends them to 

CHARLES by his legates.) . Unde et plures donationes in facro noſtro ſcrinio Lateranenſi reconditas 

ns habemus, tamen et pro ſatisfactione Chriſtianiflimi regni veſtri, per jam fatos viros, ad demonſtran- = 

4 dum eas vobis, direximus, et pro hoc petimus eximiam præcellentiam veſtram, ut in integro ipſa | 
patrimonia Beato PR xo et nobis reſtituere jubeatis.“ By this it appears, that ConsTanTinE's 

= was now in ee the archives of the Lateran, and was ſent to CHARLEMAGNE with 


0 _ * of kings and princes, whoſe examples were made uſe of to excite his liberality 
e Church, | 
ple. 
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Cenxr. VII. ple, And ſo inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon hum 


* 


The monaſtic Po 


diſcipline fallen 
into decay, 


— arrogance of the Roman pontifs, that no entreaties, ſupplications, 


The Internal HisToRY of the CHuURcn. Parry Il 
bling the 


. | 1 15 nor threats, 
could engage them to abandon their purpoſe, or to reſtore this rich and "I: 


portion of St. PETER's patrimony to his greedy ſucceſſors [2 . It is here tha 
we mult look for the original ſource, and the principal cauſe of that vehement 
conteſt between the Roman pontif and the biſhop of Conſtantinople, which in 
the following century, divided the Greek and Latin churches, and was fh 
pernicious to the intereſts and advancement of true Chriſtianity. Theſe 
lamentable diviſions, which wanted no new incident -to foment them, were 

nevertheleſs, augmented by a controverſy which aroſe, in this century, co. 
cerning the derivation of the Holy Spirit, which we ſhall have occaſion to men. 

tion more largely in its proper place. But it is more than probable, that 


this controverſy would have been terminated with the utmoſt facility, had 


not the ſpirits of the contending parties been previouſly exaſperated by dif. 
putes founded upon avarice and ambition, and carried on, without either 


moderation or decency by the holy patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantinople, in 


defence of their reſpective pretenſions. 55 bh 

XIII. The monaſtic diſcipline was extremely relaxed, at this time both in 
the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, and, as appears by the concurring teſtimo- 
nies of the writers of this century, was fallen into a total decay. The only 
monks who eſcaped this general corruption, were they who paſſed their days 
in the deſarts of Egypt, Syria, and Meſopotamia, amidſt the auſterities of a 
wretched life, and remote from all the comforts of human ſociety : yet the 
merit of having preſerved their diſcipline was ſadly counterbalanced by the 
groſs ignorance, the fanatical madneſs, and the ſordid ſuperſtition that reigned 


among theſe miſerable hermits. Thoſe of the monaſtic orders who lived 


nearer cities and populous towns, troubled frequently the public tranquillity 
by the tumults and ſeditions they fomented among the multitude, ſo that it 
became neceſſary to check their rebellious ambition by the ſevere laws that were 

enacted againſt them by ConsTanTINE CopRox VMs, and other emperors. 

The greateſt part of the weſtern monks followed, at this time, the rule of St. 
BENE DIC TH; though there were every where convents which adopted the diſ- 
cipline of other orders [c]. But as they increaſed in opulence they loſt ſight 
of all rules, and ſubmitted, at length, to no other diſcipline than that of 
intemperance, voluptuouſneſs, and floth[d]. ChARLEMAOxE attempted, by 
various edicts, to put a ſtop to this growing evil ; but his efforts were at- 
tended with little ſucceſs [el. rnb bes | : 


[&] See Mica. Lequien's Orien- Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 96. Among the Greek writers alſo 
THEOPHANES and others acknowledge the fact; but they are not entirely agreed about the reaſons 
to which it is to be attributed. 2 | 

[e] See ManiLLon Pref. ad ata SS. Ord. Benedicti, Sæc. i. P. 24. and Sec. iv. 7 I. p. 2b. 
[4] The author mentioned in the preceding note diſcourſes with a noble frankneſs and courage 
concerning the corruption of the monks and its various cauſes, in the ſame work, Pref. ad de. u. 


part. I. p. 64 


le] See the Capitalaria Caroli, publiſhed by Baivzivs, tom. i. p. 148. 157. 237. 355- 365. 
375. 503. Laws, fo ſevere, and fo often repeated, ſhew evidently bis the corruption of the monks 
muſt have been truly enormous, TY: | I 


4 : 3 XIV. This 
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XIV. This univerſal depravity and corruption of the monks gave riſe to a Cz xr, VIII. 
new order of prieſts in the welt, which was a ſort of a middle order between - A 
the monks or regulars, and the ſecular clergy. This new ſpecies of eccleſiaſtics ,7Þ* 9s ef 
adopted the monaſtic diſcipline and manner of life, fo far as to have their canons. 
dwelling and their table in common, and to aſſemble themſelves at certain 
hours for divine ſervice; but they entered not into the vows which were 

culiar to the monks, and they were alſo appointed to diſcharge the mini- 
ſterial functions in certain churches which were committed to their paſtoral 


direction. Theſe eccleſiaſtics were at firſt called fratres dominici, but ſoon | 
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after received the name of canons [f]. The common opinion attributes the | 
inſtitution of this order to CHñRoDEGAN Gs, biſhop of Metz : nor is this Vl 
opinion deſtitute of truth [g]. For though before this time there were in "lt 
Italy, Africa, and other provinces, convents of eccleſiaſtics, who lived after "I 
| the manner of the canons [h]; yet CHRoDEGANGUs, who, towards the middle Wi 
of this century, ſubjected to this rule the clergy of Metz, not only added to Kill 


their religious ceremonies the cuſtom of ſinging hymns and anthems to God, 
at certain hours, and probably a variety of other rites, but alſo, by his exam- 
ple, excited the Francs, the Italians, and the Germans to diſtinguiſh them- 
| {elves by their zeal in favour of the canons, to erect monaſteries for them, and 
to introduce their rule into their reſpective countries. | 
XV. The ſupreme dominion over the church and its poſſeſſions was The authority 79 

| veſted in the emperors and kings, both in the eaſtern and the weſtern world. SR —_— 
The ſovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in this reſpect, has never been con- by, and ſubor- 
| teſted; and though the partiſans of the Roman pontifs endeavour to render PF — 
dubious the ſupremacy of the Latin monarchs over the church, yet this 
| ſupremacy is too manifeſt to be diſputed by ſuch as have conſidered the 

matter attentively [z], and it is acknowledged by the wiſeſt and moſt candid 
| Writers even of the Romiſh communion. ApRIAN I, in a council of biſhops 

aſſembled at Rome, conferred upon CHARLEMAGNE, and his ſucceſſors, the - 
ght of election to the ſee of Rome [4]; and though neither CHaRLEMAGNE, 
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/] See Le Baur Memoirs fur I Hiſtoire d Auxerre; tom. i. p. 174. the Paris edition, publiſhed 
m 1743, in 40. | | 5 oy 
ul See, for an account of ChHxODECAN us, the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p 128. 
| Caluer, Hiftoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 513. Acla Sanctor. tom. i. Martii, p. 452. The rule 
| which he preſcribed to his canons, Rb bs ſeen in Ls CoixrE's Annales Francor. Eccle/; tom. v. 
4 4. 757. f 35; as alſo in the Concilia Labbei, tom. vii. 1444. He is not, however, the author 
of the rule which js publiſhed in his name, in the Sprcilegiam Veter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 565. 
NGUEVAL, in his Hiſfoire de I Egliſe Gallicane, tom. iv. p. 435. has given a neat and elegant 
Fr og of the rule of CyxopeGancus. | | | | 
Lup. Ant. MuraToR. Antig. Ttalicar. medii ævi, tom. v. p. 185 ; as alſo Lup. 
HOMASSIN, Diſcipling Eccliſiæ Vet. et Now. part. i. lib. iii. The deſign of this inſtitution was 
oa, excellent. The authors of it juſtly ſhocked at the vicious manners of a licentious clergy, 
| med that this new inſtitution would have a tendency to prevent the irregularities of that order, 
 Eivering them from the cares, anxieties, and occupations of this preſent life. But the event has 


denn how much theſe pious hopes have been diſappointed. 


(i or an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian emperors in religious matters, we refer 
05 Lequiens, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 136. 
bas Ly is mentioned by Ax As TAslvs: it has been preſerved by Yvo and GRArAN, and 


e ſubject of a multitude of treatiſes, 


nor 
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0 


Confined with- 
in Narrow limits, 


emperor's ambaſſadors [I]. The Roman pontifs obeyed the laws 


De Internal His rox of the Cuuxcu. perl 
nor his ſon Lewis, were willing to exerciſe this power in all its e. 


by naming and creating the pontif upon every vacancy, yet they reſeryeq 
the right of approving and confirming the perſon that was elected 10 th 
high dignity by the prieſts and people: nor was the conſecration « K 
elected pontif of the leaſt validity, unleſs performed in preſence of te 

emperors, received their judicial deciſions, as of indiſpenſable 8 — 
executed them with the utmoſt punctuality and ſubmiſſion m]. The king of 
the Francs appointed extraordinary judges, whom they called envoys, to 
inſpect into the lives and manners of the clergy ſuperior and inferior, to rake | 
cognizance of their conteſts, to terminate their diſputes, to enact laws con. 


cerning the public worſhip, and to puniſh the crimes of the ſacred order, 


as well as thoſe of the other citizens [u]. All churches alſo, and monaſteries, 
were ' obliged to pay to the public treaſury a tribute proportioned to thei 
reſpective lands and poſſeſſions, except ſuch as, by the pure favour of the 


| ſupreme powers, were graciouſly exempted from this general tax [o]. 


XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin emperors did not aſſume to them. 
ſelves the adminiſtration of the church, or the cognizance and deciſion of 


controverſies that were purely of a religious nature. They acknowledged, 


on the contrary, that theſe matters belonged to the tribunal of the Roman 
pontif and of the eccleſiaſtical councils [p]. But this juriſdiction of the 
pontif was confined within narrow limits; he could decide nothing by his 


ſole authority, but was obliged to convene a council when any religious | 


differences were to be terminated by an authoritative judgment. Nor did the 
provinces, when any controverſy aroſe, wait for the deciſion of the biſhop of 


| Rome ,, but aſſembled, by their own authority, their particular councils, in 
which the biſhops gave their thoughts, with the utmoſt freedom, upon the 


poings in debate, and voted often in direct oppoſition to what was known to 
the opinion of the Roman pontif : all which is evident from what paſſed 
in the councils aſſembled by the Francs and Germans, in order to determine 
the celebrated controverſy concerning the uſe and worſhip of images. It b 
further to be obſerved, that the power of convening councils, and the right 
of preſiding in them, were the 11 the emperors and ſovereign 
princes, in whoſe dominions theſe aſſemblies were held; and that no decrees 


of any council obtained the force of laws, until they were approved and 


[I See ManiLLon, Comm. in Ordinem Romanum, Muſei Italici, tom. ii, p. 113. MuRaToRl | 
Droits de P Empire ſur I Etats Eccliſiaſtigue, p. 87. RET a : 

ln] This has been amply demonſtrated by BaLuzivs, in his Pref. ad Capitularia Regt 
Francorum, $21. yr oh 5 | | ; | 

[z] See MuxaTor Antiq. lralic. medii avi, tom. i. Diſſ. ix. p. 470. Fs Auc. de RO! 
De Mili Dominicis, cap. x. p. 44. cap. viii. p. 118. 134. 168. 199. gun 

[0] See Mun Aron Antig. Lal. medii evi, tom. i. Dill. xvii. p. 926. See alſo the coll Yi 
of the various pieces that were publiſhed on occaſion of the diſpute between LEWIS XV 2 
clergy, relating to the immunities of that Order in France. Theſe pieces were printed at the 7 
in the year 17 4 in ſeven volumes, 80, under the following title: Ecrits pour et contre des imm 
pretendues par le Clergt de France. . 


[2] See the Diſſertation of CHARLEMAGNE, De imaginibus, lib, i, cap. iv. P. 48. edit Heunam. 


- confirmed 
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| ..-6rmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate [q]. Thus was the ſpiritual authority Cs u r. VIII. 
| ww wiely bounded by the civil power; but its om — . 
retted under the imperial curb, and eager to break looſe their bonds, left no 
means unemployed for that purpoſe, Nay, they formed projects which 
emed leſs the effects of ambition than of frenzy; for they claimed a 
ſupreme dominion, not only over the church, but alſo over kings themſelves, 
and pretended to reduce the whole univerſe under their ghoſtly juriſdiction. 
However extravagant theſe pretenſions were, they were followed by the moſt 
vigorous efforts, and the wars and tumults that aroſe in the following cen- 
tury, contributed much to render theſe efforts ſucceſsful. | | 
XVII. If we turn our eyes towards the writers of this century, we ſhall Grecian and 
find very few that ſtand diſtinguiſhed in the liſts of fame, either on account en ere. 
of erudition or genius. Among the Greeks, the following only ſeem worthy 
of mention. | | D 3 | | | | 
|  GzRMANUS, biſhop of Conſtantinople, the greateſt part of whoſe high renown 
was due to his violent zeal for image-worſhip [r]J. 3 
Cos As, biſhop of Feruſalem, who acquired ſome reputation by his Lyric 
vein, conſecrated to the ſervice of religion, and employed in compoſing 
hymns for public and private devotion. | | 
Grorct SYNCELLUS and TyeOPHANES, Who are not the leaſt conſiderable 
among the writers of the Byzantine hiſtory, though they be in all reſpects 
infinitely below the ancient Greek-and Latin hiſtorians. | 
But the writer, who ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries among the Greeks and 
Orientals, was JohN DaMascEnvs, a man of genius and eloquence, who, in 
a variety of productions full of erudition, explained the Peripatetic philoſophy, 
| and illuſtrated the main and capital points of the Chriſtian doctrine. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that the eminent talents of this great man were | : 
tainted with that ſordid ſuperſtition, and that exceſſive veneration for the 
ancient fathers, that were the reigning defects of the age he lived in, not to 
mention his wretched method of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel. 
| according to the principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy [5]: | 
XVIII. The farſt place among the Latin writers is due to CHARLEMAGNE, Weftern and 
Whoſe love of letters was one of the bright ornaments of his imperial dignity, * wre. 
The laws which are known by the title of Capitularia, with ſeveral Epiſtles, 
and a Book concerning 1mages, are attributed to this prince ; though it ſeems 
1 probable, that the moſt of theſe compoſitions were drawn up by other 
„„ . | 33 


[2] All this is fully and admirably demonſtrated by Bal uz ius, in his Preface to the Capitularia, 
r laws of the kings of the Francs, and is alſo amply illuſtrated in that work. See alſo J. Basxace, 
Hare de PEgliſe, tom. i. 1 ah oy | 
] See Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque Eccle/iaſtique de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 270. 
| BayLE Diction. tom. ii. p. 950; as allo the account of the writings of Joun DaMasCENUS, 
Wick is publiſhed in Ls Quien's edition of his works, and was compoled by LRO ALLArius. 
le] See Jo. A. Fannie Bibliotheea medii æwi Lat. tom. i. p. 936. Hiſtoire Litteraire de 
rance, tom, iv. p. 378. ; ; ' | 
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eur. VIII. After this learned prince, we may juſtly place venerable Bzpe, ſo 
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—— from his illuſtrious virtues I]; .ALcvin [w], the preceptor of Cy called 


The Chriſtian 
doctrine ſadly 
corrupted, 


MAGNE; PauLinus of Aquileia [x], who were all diſtinguiſhed b * 
laborious application, and their zeal for the advancement of learning Ki 
ſcience, and who treated the various branches of literature, that were knoy 
in this century, in ſuch a manner as to convince us, that it was the infelic; 

of the times, rather than the want of genius, that hindred them from ariſing 
to higher degrees of perfection than what they attained to. Add to the? 


Bon1race, of whom we have already ſpoken ; EoIN ARD, the celebrated 


author of the Life of Charlemagne, and other productions; Paul, the deacon 
who acquired a conſiderable and laſting reputation by his Hiſtory of e 
Lombards, his Book of Homilies, and his miſcellaneous labours ; Ay: 

AvuTHPERT, who wrote a commentary on the Revelations, and TR EOD VIH UZ 
biſhop of Orleans; and thus we ſhall have a complete liſt of all the writers who 


acquired any degree of eſteem in this century, by their literary production, 


either ſacred or profane. 
%%% 
Concerning the dofirine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


— 


I. 1 & HE fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were, as yet, reſpected and 

I preſerved in the theological writings both of the Greeks and Latins, as 
ſeems evident from the diſcourſe of Joun Damascenvs, concerning the orthi- | 
dox faith, and the confeſſion of faith which was drawn up by Chalk. 
MAGNE|[ y]. The pure ſeed of celeſtial truth was, however, choked by a 


- monſtrous and incredible quantity of noxious weeds. The rational ſimplicity 


of the Chriſtian worſhip was corrupted by an idolatrous veneration for 
images, and other ſuperſtitious inventions, and the ſacred flame of divine 
charity was extinguiſhed by the violent contentions and animoſities, which 
the progreſs of theſe ſuperſtitions occaſioned in the church. All acknoy- 
ledged the efficacy of our Saviour's merits: and yet all, one way or another, 
laboured, in effect, to diminiſh the perſuaſion of this efficacy in the minds of 
men, by teaching that Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended deity by yolun- 


[z] See the Aua Sanforum, tom. April. p. 866. Gen. Dictionary, at the article of BEpr. 


A liſt of the writings of this venerable Briton, compoſed by himſelf, is publiſhed by MuxxToA 


in his Antig. Italic. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 825. 

[w] Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. Gen. Dictionary, at the article Al cum 
CATELI1NOT, who has diſcovered the treatiſe of. ALcvin, De Proceſſione Spiritus &. which has never 
been publiſhed, is preparing an edition of all the works of that learned writer. See the Hf. Lin 
de la France, tom. viii. Pref. p. 10. — | | | | 

[x] See Hift. Litteraire, &c. tom. iv. p. 286. Aa Sand. tom. i. Januar. p. 713. n 

[5] See the treatiſe of this prince, Concerning images, book III. p. 259. ed. Heumann. Of * 
Greek writers, the reader may conſult Mien. SyNceLLus, his Confeſſion of faith, publiſhed 
MonTFAvCox, in his Bibliotheca Coiſliniana, p. 90; and among the Latins, An expo/it!9 ber 
principal doctrine of the Chriſtian religion, compoſed by BexevicTt, abbot of Ariane, and publ he 
by BaLuzivs, in his Miſcellanea, tom. v. p. 56; as alſo the Creed of Leo III, publiſhed in 
ſame. work, om. vii. p. 18, | 


1 . EL | | far 
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cry acts of mortification, or by gifts and oblations laviſhed upon the church, Cen. VIII. 
and by exhorting ſuch as were deſirous of ſalvation to place their confidence 


in the works and merits of the ſaints, Were we to enlarge upon all the 


- abſurdities and ſuperſtitions which were invented to flatter the paſſions of the 


miſguided multitude, and to increaſe, at the expence of reaſon and Chriſtianity, 
the opulence and authority of a licentious clergy ; ſuch an immenſe quant.ty 
of odious materials would ſwell this work to an enormous ſize. 

II. The piety in vogue during this and ſome ſucceeding ages conſiſted in 
building, and embelliſhing churches and chapels, in endowing monaſteries, 
erecting baſilics, hunting after the relicks of ſaints and martyrs, and treating 
them with an exceſſive and abſurd veneration, in procuring the interceſſion 
of the faints by rich oblations or ſuperſtitious rites, in -worſhiping images, in 
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pilgrimages to thoſe places which were eſteemed holy, and chiefly to Paleſtine, 


and fuch like abſurd and extravagant practices and inſtitutions. The pious 


Chriſtian, and the profligate tranſgreſſor, ſhewed equal zeal in the performance 


of theſe ſuperſtitious ſervices, which were looked upon as of the higheſt 
efficacy in order to the attainment of eternal ſalvation ; they were performed 
by the latter as an expiation for their crimes, and a mean of appeaſing an 
offended deity ; and by the former with a view to obtain, from above, the good 
things of this life, and an eaſy and commodious paſlage to life eternal. The 
true and genuine religion of Ixsus, if we except a few of its doctrines con- 
tained in the Creed, was utterly unknown 1n this century, not only to the 
multitude in general, but alſo to the doctors of the firſt rank and eminence in 
the church, and the conſequences of this corrupt ignorance were fatal to the 
intereſts of virtue. All orders of men, regardleſs of the obligations of 
morality of the duties of the goſpel, and of the culture and improvement of 
their minds, ruſhed headlong with a perfect ſecurity into all forts of wicked- 
neſs, from the deluſive hopes, that by the interceſſion and prayers of the 
ſaints, and the credit of the prieſts at the throne of God, they would eaſily 
obtain the remiſſion of their enormities, and render the deity propitious. 
This diſmal account of the religion and morals of the eighth century 1s con- 
firmed by the unanimous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who have written con- 
cerning that period. 5 5 „55 

III. The Greeks were of opinion, that the holy ſcriptures had been ſucceſs- 
fully interpreted and explained by the ancient commentators, and therefore 


imagined, that they rendered a moſt important ſervice to the ſtudents in 


dvinity, when, without either judgment or choice, they extracted and com- 
piled from the works of theſe admired ſages their explanatory obſervations on 
the ſacred writings. The commentary of Joun DaMasCENus, upon the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, which was taken from the writings of Car ysosToM, is 


Exegetical or 
explanatory theo» 


logy. 


alone ſufficient to ſerve as a proof of the little diſcernment with which theſe 


compilations were generally made. — | 
The Latin expoſitors may be divided into two claſſes, according to the 
Cifferent nature of their productions. In the firſt, we place thoſe writers who, 
aiter the example of the Greeks, employed their labour in collecting into one 
dy the interpretations and commentaries of the ancients. BEps diſtin- 
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5 
Cen r. VIII. 


Still more eſtimable are the writers of the ſecond claſs, who made uſe of 


We Internal His TOR of the CyuRcn, Part Hl. 


guiſhed, himſelf among the expoſitors of this claſs by his explication of 4, 
epiſtles of St. Paur, drawn from the writings of AuousrIx and other, [2], 


own penetration and fagacity in inveſtigating the ſenſe of the holy ſcrip ei 
ſuch as Ar cu, AMBROSE AUTHPERT, the expoſitors of the Reyejzjy, 
nay and Bepe alſo, who belongs, in reality, to both claſſes. 


ever, be acknowledged, that all theſe commentators were deſtitute of tho 


[ ipture, 
which, 


to uſe their jargon, they uſually divided into allegorical, anagogical, and 


Charlemagne's | 


zeal for the ſtudy 


of the ſcriptures, 


ment and propagation of Chriſtian knowledge [e]. And leaſt the faults that 
were to be found in ſeveral places of the Latin tranſlation of the ſcriptures 
ſhould prove an obſtacle to the execution and accompliſhment of his pious 
views, he employed ALcvin in correcting. theſe errors, and is ſaid, in the 
laſt years of his life, to have ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in the 
fame learned and pious work [f]. It is alſo to his encouragement and 


direction, that ſome writers attribute the firſt German tranſlation of the ſacred 


writings, though others contend, that this honour is due to his fon and fuc- 
seflor LEwIS, furnamed the MEzkx. 


(2 See, for an account of the commentaries of BDE, Rich. Stuon, Critique de la Bibliuth. 
Ecclfiaft. de M. Du Pin, tom i. p. 280. See alſo BzDz Explicatio Geneſeos ex patribus in 
MaARTENE's Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 111. 116. 140. and his interpretation of 9 


ibid. p. 295. 


[a] See CAR ol us Magnus degſmaginibus, lib. i. p. 138. i 

[5] See the ſame imperial author, book I. A, Ppt 123. 127, 131. 133. 136. 138, 145 
160. 164, 165, &c. | 

[e Id. De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 231. 236. 

1 0. Fxicxlus De Canone Scripturæ Sacre, p. 184. ki 

e] Baronus Annal. ad. A. DCCLXXVI1. n. XXVII. Jo. A. Fasricivs, Biblicth, Lat: m 
vi, tom. i. P 950. Jac. Ussxalus, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 110, at 
[VI J A. Fazzicu Bib), Lat. medii æ ui, tom. i, p. 950. UsskRIUs, De ſacris el 2. 
. P. 110. 5 ö * 


ag 
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v. This zeal and induſtry of the emperor contributed, no doubt, to rouze 
their ſloth a lazy and ignorant clergy, and to raiſe up a ſpirit of applica- 

tion to literary purſuits. We cannot, however, help obſerving, that this la- 
porious prince imprudently eſtabliſhed certain cuſtoms, and confirmed others, 
which had a manifeſt tendency to defeat, in a great meaſure, his laudable 
defions of promoting Chriſtian knowledge. He confirmed the practice 
already in uſe, of reading and explaining to the people, in the public aſſem- 
hlies, certain portions only of the ſcriptures; and reduced the different me. 
thods of worſhip followed in different churches into one fixed rule, which 
was to be obſerved with the moſt perfect uniformity in all [g]. Perſuaded alſo 


that few of the clergy were capable of explaining with perſpicuity and 


| judgment the portions of {cripture, which are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual by 
| the name of epiſtle and goſpel, he ordered Pavr Deacon, and Alcuix to 

compile, from the ancient doctors of the church, homilies, or diſcourſes upon 
| the epiſtles and goſpels, which a ſtupid and ignorant ſet of prieſts were to 
commit to memory, and recite to the people. This gave riſe to that famous 


collection, which went by the title of the homiliarium of Charlemagne [b], and 


which being followed as a model by many productions of the ſame kind 
compoſed by private perſons from a principle of pious zeal, contributed much 
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Miſſes its aim, 
by ſome impru- 
dent appoint - 
ments of that 
emperor, 


| to nouriſh the indolence, and to perpetuate the ignorance of a worthleſs 
| clergy {7}. The zeal and activity of this great prince did not ſtop here; 


g] They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which are ſtill explained, every year, to 
Chriſtians in their religious aſſemblies, were ſelected for that purpoſe by the order of CHaRLE- 
MAGNE, are undoubtedly miſtaken ; ſince it is manifeſt, that in the preceding ages there were 
| certain portions of ſcripture ſet apart for each day of worſhip in the greateſt part of the Latin 
| churches, See Jo. Hengi THAMERI Schediaſma de origine et dignitate pericoparum gue Evangehia et 
| Ejifole vulgo vocantur. See alſo ]. FRanc, Buppei 1ſagoge ad Theologiam, tom ii. p. 1640. It 
| muſt, however, be confeſſed, that CHaRLEMAGNE introduced ſome new regulations into this part 
of divine ſervice ; for whereas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from each other in 
| ſeveral circumſtances of the public worſhip, and particularly in this, that the fame gonen of 
ſcripture were not red and explained in them all, he publiſhed a folemn edit, commanding all the 
| religious aſſemblies within his territories to conform themſelves to the rule of worſhip and divine 
| {erviceeſtabliſhed in the church of Rome. With reſpect to the portions of ſcripture, which we call the 

eiftle ind be and which, from the time of CHarLEMAGNE down to us, continue to be uſed in 
dirine worſhup, it is certain that they were red in the church of Rome ſo early as the fixth century. 
It is alſo certain, that this prince was extremely careful in reforming the ſervice of the Latin churches, 


and appointed the form of worſhip uſed at Rome to be obſerved in them all. Hence the churches, 


| which did not adopt the Roman ritual, have different his and gofpels from thoſe which are uſed by 
s and the other weſtern churches, who were commanded by CHarLEMAGNE to imitate the Roman 
rice. The church of Corbetta is an example of this, as may be ſeen in MuraTor1's Antig. Ital. 
dom. iv. p. 836; and alſo the church of Milan, which follows the rite of St. AmBrRose. If any 
due deſrous to know what epiftles and gofpels were uſed by the Francs and other weſtern churches 
| delore the time of CHaRLEMAGNE, they have only to conſult the Calendars publiſhed by MarTENE, 

in his Theſaur. Anecdot, tom. v. p. 66. the Diſcourſes of Bepe, publiſhed in the ſame work, tem. v. 
. 339. and MaztLLon, De Antiqua Liturgia Gallicana; to all which may be added Perrar, 
dntiquitts de Ia Chapelle du Roi de France, p. 566. 

; See, for an account of this book of Hamilies, the learned SgeLEN's Selefa Litteraria, p. 252. 
F . ALAN, abbot of Farfa in Ttaly, wrote in this century an enormous Book of Homilies, the Pre- 
ip 0 which is publiſhed by BERNARD Pez1vs, in the Theſaur. Anecdot. dom. vi. part. I. p. 83. 
| 12 following age ſeveral works under the fame title were compoſed by learned men; one by 
| ns of Halberſtadt, which is ſtill extant; another by Rananus Mavgvs, at the requeſt of 
F ewperor LornaixB; and a third by HERIcus, mentioned by Przius in the work 1 * 
| | | or 
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where to be found among the living. All theſe projects an 


The Internal His roRV of the CuuRcu, Parr 8 


for he ordered the lives of the principal ſaints, to be written in a moderate 
volume, of which copies were diſperſed throughout his dominions, that th 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety and virtue, which Were 0 

ö S. ; d deſigns Were 
certainly formed and executed with upright and pious intentions, aud 
conſidering the ſtate of things in this century, were, in ſeveral reſpects, boi 
uſeful and neceſſary ; they, however, contrary-to the emperor's intention 
contributed, undoubtedly, to encourage the prieſts in their criminal loch, 


and their ſhameful neglect. of the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. For the greateſt 


The ſtate of 
didactic theo- 


logy. 


part of them employed their time and labour only upon thoſe parts of the 


ſacred writings, which the emperor had appointed to be red in the churches 
and explained to the people; and never attempted to exerciſe their capacitie 
upon the reſt of the divine word. The greateſt part of the clergy allo, 
inſtead of compoſing themſelves the diſcourſes they recited in public, confined 
themſelves to their book of homilies, that was publiſhed by the authority of 
their ſovereign, and thus let their talents lie uncultivated and unemployed, 

VI. None of the Latins carried their theological enterprizes fo far as to 
give a complete, connected, and accurate ſyſtem of the various doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. It would be abſurd to comprehend under this title the various 
diſcourſes concerning the perſon and nature of CHRIST, which were deſigned 
to refute the errors of FELix [4] and ELipanD, or to combat the opinions, 


which were now ſpread abroad concerning the origin of the Holy Ghoſt ) 


and ſeveral other points ; ſince theſe diſcourſes afford no proofs either of 


preciſion or diligence in their authors. The labours and induſtry of the 


divines of this age were totally employed in collecting the opinions and 
authorities of the fathers, by whom are meant the theological writers of the 

firſt ſix centuries; and ſo blind and ſervile was their veneration for theſe 
doctors, that they regarded their dictates as infallible, and their writings as 
the boundaries of truth, beyond which reaſon was not permitted to puſh it 
reſearches. The Iriſh or Hibernians, who in this century were known by 
the name of Scots, were the only divines who refuſed to diſhonour their realon 
by ſubmitting it implicitly to the dictates of authority. Naturally ſubtil 
and ſagacious, they applied their philoſophy, ſuch as it was, to the illuſtration 
of the truths and doctrines of religion ; a method which was almoſt generally 


abhorred and exploded in all other nations [m]. 


was alfo intimately connected with the Neſtorian hypotheſis, and was condemned, in this centur) by 


quoted, p 93. All theſe were wrote in Latin. The famous OrTrr1D, of Veiſſenlourg, was the 
firſt who compoſed a Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language; for an account of this work, whuc 
was written in the ninth century, ſee Lamsecivs, De Bibliotbeca Vindobon. Auguſta, tom. 11. cap. . 
705 The doctrine taught by FELIx, biſhop of Urgella, and his diſciple ELIYVAxp, archbiſhop of 
Toledo, was, that Iæs us CHRIST was the ſon of God not by nature, but by azeption. Thus dogtrine 
the ſynod of Ratis/bon, and the councils of Francfort and Friowl.] 8 cher 
- [(/) The error now publiſhed relating to the Holy Ghoft was, that 77 proceeded from the 1a 
only, and not from the father and the ſon. - . Io 1 
[zz] That the Hibernians, who were called Scots in this century, were lovers of er | the 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in theſe times of ignorance; by the culture of the ſciences beyon ＋ 
other European nations, travelling through the moſt diſtant lands both with a view to mp" The 
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The Greeks were not ſo deſtitute of ſyſtematical divines as the Latins. Ce xr. VIII. 
| Tay DAMASCENUS compoſed a complete body of the Chriſtian doArine in ” 
I ſcientifical method, under the title of Four Books concerning the Orthodox 
| Faith, The two kinds of Theology, which the Latins termed ſcholaſtic and 
 14fic, were united in this laborious performance, in which the author not 
| only explains the doctrines he delivers by ſubtile and profound reaſoning, 
but alſo confirms his explications by the authority of the ancient doctors, 
| This book was received among the Greeks with the higheſt applauſe, and 
| was ſo exceſſively admired, that at length it came to be acknowledged among 
| that people as the only rule of divine truth. Many, however, complain of 
| this applauded writer, as having conſulted more, in his theological ſyſtem, 
| the conjectures of human reaſon, and the opinions of the ancients, than the 
genuine dictates of the ſacred oracles, and of having, in conſequence of this 
method, deviated from the true ſource and the eſſential principles of theo- 
| boy [z]. To the work of Damascexvs now mentioned we may add his 

gacred Parallels, in which he has collected, with uncommon care and in- 

| duſtry, the opinions of the ancient doctors concerning the various points of 

W th: Chriſtian religion. We may, therefore, look upon this writer as the 
| Txomas and LOMBARD of the Greeks. | 5 | 

VII. None of the moral writers of this century attempted forming a com- 

| plete ſyſtem of the duties and virtues of the Chriſtian life. Joan, ſurnamed 

CarPaTHIVUS, a Greek writer, compoled ſome exhortatory diſcourſes, in which 

there are ſcarcely any marks of judgment or genius. Among the monaſtic 


Moral writers, | 


d communicate their knowledge, is a fact with which I have long been acquainted, as we ſee them, 
in the moſt authentic records of antiquity, diſcharging, with the higheſt reputation and applauſe, 
the function of doctors in France, Germany, and Italy, both during this and the following century. 

| But that theſe Hibernians were the firſt teachers of the ſcholaſtic theology in Europe, and to early as 
the eighth century illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the principles of philoſophy, I learned 

| but lately from the teſtimony of BEN EDI r, abbot of Aniane, in the province of Languedoc, who 
lived in this period, and ſome of whoſe productions are publiſhed by Baruzivs, in the fifth volume 

| Of his Miſcellanea. This learned abbot, in his Letter to Guarnanius, p. 54. expreſſes himſelf thus: 

| © Apud modernos ſcholaſticos (i. e. public teachers, or ſchool-maſters) maxime apud Scoros eſt 

| © ſyllogiſmus deluſionis, ut dicant, Trinitatem, ſicut perſonarum, ita eſſe ſubſtantiarum ;” (by this 

| Tt appears, that the Iriſh divines made uſe of a certain ſyllogiſm, which BENE DI calls deluſiwe, i. e. 

W fallacious and ſophiſtical, to demonſtrate that the perſons in the God-head were ſub/tances : a capti- 

ous ſyllogiſm this, as we may ſee from what follows, and alſo every way proper to throw the 

| $00rant into the greateſt perplexity) © quatinus fi adſenſerit illectus auditor, Trinitatem eſſe trium 

| © ſubſtantiarum Deum, trium derogetur cultor Deorum : fi autem abnuerit, perſonarum denegator 

ulpetur,” It was with this miſerable piece of ſophiſtry, that theſe ſubtile divines puzzled and tor- 

| mented their diſciples and hearers, accuſing thoſe of Trithei/m, who admitted their argument, and 


caling the reproach of Sabellianiſm upon thoſe who rejected it. For thus they reaſoned, or rather 


qubbled; * You muſt either affirm or deny that the Three Perſons in the Deity are Three Sub- 
85 ances, If you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Tritheite, and worſhip Three Gods : if you deny 
* this denial implies that they are not three diſtin& perſons, and thus you fall into Sabellianiſin. 
*NEDICT condemns this Hibernian ſubtility, and ſeverely animadverts upon the introduction of it 
ra theology; he alſo recommends in its place that amiable ſimplicity that is ſo conformable to 
| « nalure and genius of the goſpel : © Sed hæc de fide (ſays he) et omnis calliditatis verſutia ſim- 
3 Plicitate hdei catholicz eſt puritate vitanda, non captioſa interjectione linguarum, ſcæva impac- 

done Interpolanda.” From hence it appears, that the philoſophical or ſcholaſtic theology among 
* *2Uns is of more ancient date than is commonly imagined. | i | 
ch! 0. HEN R. HorTIN ER. Bibliothecar. Quadripart. lib, iii. Cap. ii. & 3. p. 372. MART. 
"NITIUs, De uſu et utilitate Locor. Commun. P. 26. | 
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cr. VIII. orders nothing was reliſhed, but the enthuſiaſtic ſtrains of the M 
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yſtics, and the 


— 


— doctrines of Diowys1vs the Arcopagite, their pretended chief, whoſe ſuppoſ. 


titious writings were interpreted and explained by JonAxxES Darzyg gy of 
complaiſance to the monks [0]. The Latin writers confined their laboy, 
in morality to ſome general precepts concerning virtue and vice, that ſzemeq 
rather deſtined to regulate the external actions of Chriſtians, than to purify 
their inward principles, or to fix duty upon its proper foundations. Their 
recepts alſo, ſuch as they were, and their manner of explaining them, had 
now imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the Peripatetic philoſophy, as appears 
from certain treatiſes of BED R, and the zreatiſe of ALcvin, concerning vine 
and vice[p}. That the people, however, might be animated to the Purſuit 
of virtue by the commanding power of example, BRE DER, FLorus, Alcrm 
MARCELLINUS, AMBROSE nr and others employed their pious 
induſtry in writing the lives of ſuch as had been eminent for their piety, 
and worthy deeds, ..- | 1 


Controverſies. VIII. The controverſies that turned upon the main and eſſential points o 


* 
* 0 


* 


* 


religion were, during this century, few in number, and ſcarcely any of them 
managed with tolerable ſagacity or judgment. The greateſt part of the 
Greeks were involved in the diſpute concerning images, in which their ea. 
ſonings were utterly deſtitute of preciſion and perſpicuity; while the Latin 
employed their chief zeal and induſtry in confuting and extirpating the, 
doctrine of Ex iy AND concerning the perſon of CHR ISH. Joan Damascexy; 
expoſed the errors of all the different ſects in a ſhort, but uſeful and intereſting, 

| treatiſe ; he alſo attacked the Manichzans and Neſtorians with a particular 
vehemence, and even went ſo far in his polemic labours as to combat the 
erroneous doctrine of the Saracens. In theſe compoſitions we find ſeveral 
proofs of ſubtilty and genius, but very little of that clearneſs and ſimplicity 
that conſtitute the chief merit of poleniic writings. The Jews were [ett 
almoſt unmoleſted, as the Chriſtians were ſufficiently employed by the con- 
troverſies that had ariſen among themſelves : AnasTas1us, abbot df 

- Paleſtine, made, however, ſome attempts to ſubdue the infidelity of that 


:* obſtinate people. 


The origin of IX. Of all the controverſies which agitated and perplexed the Chriſcan 
| thedipue vn- church during this centhiry, that which aroſe concerning the worſhip of 
cerning the wor- . | 


ſhip of images, images in Greece, and was carried from thence into both the eaſtern and 


— R 2 


weſtern provinces, was the moſt unhappy and pernicious in its coniequencs 


The firſt ſparks of this terrible flame, that had like to have proved fatal 
both to the intereſts of religion and government, had already appeared under 
the reign of ParL1eercus BARDAN ES, who was created emperor of 0 
Greeks a little after the commencement of this century. This prince, n 
the conſent of Joan patriarch of Conſtantinople, ordered a picture, which 5 
preſented the ſixth general council, to be pulled down from its place in tot 


. church of St. Sophia A. D. 712; becauſe this council had condemned tie 


: 5 Jos. Sion Ass MANI Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. P- 129. 3 
„ be This treatiſe 6 extant in the works of Al cuin, publiſhed by QYERCETANUS) 
e _ 


: I IT Monothelit 


* 


— 
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Monothelites, whoſe cauſe the emperor eſpouſed with the greateſt ardor and Ce xr. VIII. 


| vehemence. Nor did Barpanes ſtop here; but ſent immediately an order — — 
to Rome to remove all images of that nature from the churches and other 

| Jaces of worſhip. His orders, however, were far from being received with 
| {ybmifſion, or producing their deſigned effect; on the contrary, ConsTan- 
km, the Roman pontif, not only rejected, by a formal proteſt, the imperial 
edict, but, reſolved to expreſs his contempt of it by his actions as well as 
his words; he ordered fix pictures, repreſenting the fix general councils, to be 
placed in the porch of Sz. Peter's church; and, that no act of rebellion or 

| arrogance might be left unemployed, he aſſembled a council at Rome, in 
which he cauſed the emperor himſelf to be condemned as an apoſtate from 
the true religion. Theſe firſt tumults were quelled by a revolution, which, 
the year following, deprived BaRDAxEs of the imperial throne IJ. 


X. The diſpute, however, broke out with redoubled fury under Leo the nts progreſs un- 


der Leo the 


Iſaurian, a prince of the greateſt reſolution and intrepidity, and the new "ah ng 


tumults it excited were both violent and durable. LREo, unable to bear any 
longer the exceſſive height to which the Greeks carried their ſuperſtitious 
attachment to the worſhip of images, and the ſharp railleries and ſerious re- 
proaches, which this idolatrous ſervice drew upon the Chriſtians from the 
Jews and Saracens, determined, by the moſt vigorous proceedings, to root 
out at once this growing evil. For this purpoſe he iſſued out an edit, A. D. 
726, by which it was ordered, not only that the worſhip of images ſhould 
be abrogated and relinquiſhed, but alſo that all the images, except that of 
Car13T's crucifixion, ſhould be removed out of the churches [r]. In this 
proceeding the emperor acted more from the impulſe of his natural character, 
which was warm and vehement, than from the dictates of prudence, which 
| avoids precipitancy where prejudices are to be combated, and deſtroys and 
mines inveterate ſuperſtitions rather by ſlow and imperceptible attacks, than 
by open and violent aſſaults. The imperial edict produced ſuch effects, as 
might have been expected from the frantic enthuſiaſm of a ſuperſtitious 
people. A civil war broke out in the iſlands of the Archipelago, ravaged a 
part of Aſa, and afterwards reached rah. The people, partly from their 
own ignorance, but principally in conſequence of the perfidious ſuggeſtions 
of the prieſts and monks, who had artfully rendered the worſhip of images a 
fource of opulence to their churches and cloiſters, were led to regard the 
emperor as an apoſtate, and hence they conſidered themſelves as freed from 


| [9] See Fred. SpAXHEMII Hiſtoria imaginum reſlituta, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume 
of his works, and alſo printed apart. MaimBourG's Hiſtory of this controverſy, which is full of 
e moſt abſurd and malignant fictions. MuRaToRI Annali d' Italia, tom. iv. p. 221 | 
{(r) In this account of the imperial edict, Dr. MosnEIu follows the opinions of Bax oxius, 
"EVRY, and LE SuEUR, Others affirm, with more probability, that this famous edict did not 
yon the pulling down images every where and caſting them out of the churches, but only pro- 
| Wiited the paying to them any kind of adoration or worſhip. It would ſeem as if -Lzo was not, 
* averle to the uſe of images, as ornaments, or even as helps, to 795 and memory; for at 
2 8 ume that he forbid them to be worſhiped, he ordered them to be placed higher in the 
Try es ſay ſome, to avoid this adoration ; but afterwards finding that they were the occaſion of 
ary, he had them remoyed from the churches and broken.) 
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The conteſts 
between the par- 
tiſans of images, 
who were called 
Iconoduli, and 
their oppoſers, 
who were called 


Jong laft &. 


deputies and officers. LEO exaſperated by theſe inſolent proceedings 


a particular manner, the effects of his reſentment ; but he failed in the a. 
tempt. Doubly irritated by this diſappointment, he vented his fury again 
images, and their worſhipers, in the year 730, in a much more terrible man. 


4 


De Internal HisTory of the Cuuncu. Bart 
their oath of allegiance, and from all the obligations that attach ſub; & | 
their lawful ſovereign, _ r 3 een u 

XI. The Roman pontifs GRECORY I and II were the authors and ;: 
leaders of theſe civil commotions and inſurrections in Italy. The born 
upon the emperor's refuſing to revoke his edict againſt images, d Ae 
him, without heſitation, unworthy of the name and privileges of 2 Chin 
and thus excluded him from the communion of the church; and no Fo, 
was this formidable ſentence made public, than the Romans, and « 0. 
Italian provinces, that were ſubject to the Grecian empire, vio] 0 


1 Wk? . violated their 
allegiance, and riſing in arms either maſſacred or baniſhed all the emperor, 


folved to chaſtiſe the Italian rebels, and to make the haughty pontif 2 7 


eh in 


ner than he had hitherto done; for, in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople 
he degraded from his office GERMAxus, the biſhop of that imperial city 
who was a patron of images, put ANAsTAs1Us in his place, ordered all the 
images to be publicly burnt, and inflicted a variety of ſevere puniſhments upon 
ſuch as were attached to that idolatrous worſhip. Theſe rigorous meaſures 
divided the Chriſtian church into two violent factions, whoſe conteſts were 
carried on with an ungoverned rage, and produced nothing but mutual 
invectives, crimes, and aſſaſſinations. Of theſe factions the one adopted the 

adoration and worſhip of images, and were on that account called 1conodul or 
Iconolatræ; while the other maintained that ſuch worſhip was unlawful, and 
that-nothing was more worthy of the zeal of Chriſtians than to demoliſh and 
deſtroy thoſe ſtatues and pictures, that were the occaſions and objects of this 
groſs idolatry, and hence they were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of conomacti 


and Jconoclaſke, The furious zeal, which GRECORY II had ſhewn in de- 


fending the odious ſuperſtition of image-worſhip, was not only imitated, . 


but even ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor, who was the III pontif of that name; 
and though, at this diſtance of time, 'we are not acquainted with all the 
criminal circumſtances that attended the intemperate zeal of theſe inſolent 
prelates, yet we know with the utmoſt certainty, that it was owing to their 


extravagant attachment to image-worſhip that the Italian provinces were tor 


from the Grecian empire [5]. 


L The Greek writers tell us, that both the GRECORIESs carried their inſolence fo far as to ei. 
communicate LRo and his ſon Cox sTANTINE, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of allegiancy 
which the people of Italy had taken to theſe princes, and to prohibit their paying tribute to them, 
or ſhewing them any marks of ſubmiſſion and obedience. Theſe facts are alſo acknowledged by 


many of the partiſans of the Roman pontifs, ſuch as Ba Rox ius, Sicoxrus De Negn, Italic, i 


their numerous followers. On the other hand, ſome learned. writers, particularly among the French, 
alleviate conſiderably the crime of the Gx cores, and poſitively deny that they either err 
municated the emperors abovementioned, or called off the people from their duty and allegiane 
See Lauxo1vs, Epiftolar. lib. vii. Ep. vii. p. 456. tom. v. Opp. part. II. NaTaL. ALEXANDER 
Select. Hiftor. Ecclgfiaſt. Capit. Sæc. viii. Diſſert. i. p. 456. PueTR. de MarCa, Concordia oe 
Aotii et Imperii, lib. iii. cap. xi. Bossver, Defen/. Declarationis Cleri Gallic. de poteſtatt * 


part. I. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197. GiAxx ONE, Hiſtoire Civile de Naples, tom. i. p. 40, 
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XII. CoxsraxrIxE, to whom the furious tribe of the image-worſhipers C xu r. VIII. 
given by way of deriſion the name of Corxoxvuus [7], ſucceeded his ——— 
father LEO in the empire A. D. 741, and, animated with an equal zeal and unter Contan- 


Ir agal ew idolatry, employed all his infl Irpati tine Coprony- = 
ardour againſt the n ry, employ h uence in extirpating and a Coprony | 


| ,boliſhing the worſhip of images in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts of the " 
Roman pontifs, and the ſuperſtitious monks. His manner of proceeding was 


attended with greater marks of equity and moderation, than had appeared in th 
the meaſures purſued by Lzo; for, knowing the reſpect which the Greeks | | | 
had for the deci ſions of general councils, whoſe authority they conſidered ass | = 
ſupreme and unlimited in religious matters, he aſſembled at Conſtantinople, | {1 
A. D. 754, 2 council compoſed of the eaſtern biſhops, in order to have this lil 
important queſtion examined with the utmoſt care, and decided with wiſdom, {| 
ſeconded by a juſt and lawful authority. This aſſembly, which the Greeks, | 
regard as the ſeventh oecumenical council, gave judgment, as was the cuſtom of 1 
thoſe times, in favour of the opiniontembraced by the emperor, and ſolemnly Mi 
| condemned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of images [4]. Bur this deciſion | ll 
| was not ſufficient to vanquiſh the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition, many Ow 1 
adhered {till to their idolatrous worſhip, and none made a more turbulent FF 
reſiſtance to the wiſe decree of this council than the monks, who {till con- ; 1 
tinued to excite commotions in the ſtate, and to blow the flames of ſedition | : if 
and rebellion among the people. Their malignity was, however, chaſtiſed 1 
by ConsTanTINE, who, filled with a juſt indignation at their ſeditious 1 
practices, puniſhed ſeveral of them in an exemplary manner, and by new A 
laws ſet bounds to the violence of monaſtic rage. LEO IV, who, after the 4 
| death of ConsTANTINE, was declared emperor A. D. 775, adopted tzje W 
ſentiments of his father and grandfather, and purſued the meaſures which they 1 
had concerted for the extirpation of idolatry out of the Chriſtian church; for 9 
having perceived that the worſhipers of images could not be engaged by mild 1 
and gentle proceedings to abandon this ſuperſtitious practice, he had recourſe = 
to the coercive influence of penal laws. RE a, | 1 
XIII. A cup of poiſon, adminiſtred by the impious counſel of a perfidious under Irere. 
ſpouſe, deprived Lxo IV of his life A. D. 780, and rendered the idolatrous : 1 1 
cauſe of images triumphant. The profligate IX RENE, after having thus ac- ; — 
A 


compliſhed the death of her huſband, held the reins of empire during the 


theſe found their opinions, concerning the conduct of the Gx RGORIESs, chiefly upon the authority of 
the Latin writers, ſuch as Ax As TAs Ius, Paul. Deacon, and others, who ſeem to have known 
nothing of that audacious inſolence, with which theſe pontifs are ſaid to have oppoſed the aq: 6 Y 
and even repreſent them as having given ſeveral marks of their ſubmiſſion and obedience to the im- 
perial authority. Such are the contrary accounts of the Greek and Latin writers; and the moſt 
prudent uſe we can make of them is, to ſuſpend our judgment with reſpe& to a matter, which the 
ny that covers the hiſtory of this period, renders it impoſlible to clear up. All that we can 
I with certainty is, that the zeal of the two pontifs abovementioned for the worſhip of images, 
—.— to the people of 1taly the occaſion of falling from their allegiance to the Grecian 
g 8. 0 

elle This nick-name was given to ConSTANTINE, from his having defiled the ſacred font at his 
0 The authority of this council is not acknowledged by the Roman catholics, no more than the 
Fugadon of the ſecond commandment, which they have prudently ſtruck out of the decalogue. _ 
2 | Bbb 2 . minority 
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Cr . VII. minority of her ſon ConsTAanTINE ; and, to eſtabliſh her authority on A 
—— ſolid foundations, entered into an alliance with Apr1an, biſhop of 2 
A. D. 786; ſummoned a council at Nice in Bithynia, which is known b 8 
title of the ſecond Nicene council. In this aſſembly the imperial laws eee = 
the new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the council of Content 
reverſed, the worſhip of images and of the croſs reſtored, and ſevere ak 
ments denounced againſt ſuch as maintained that God was the only obe ; 
religious adoration. It is impoſſible to imagine any thing more nd 
and trifling than the arguments, upon which the biſhops, afſembled in ny 
council, founded their decrees [ww]. The authority, however, of theſe hen 
was held ſacred by the Romans, and the Greeks conſidered in the light of 
parricides and traitors all ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit to them. The Other 
enormities of the flagitious:IRENE, and her deſerved fate, cannot, with pro 

priety, be treated of here. N 15 
The council ef, XIV. In theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of the Latins, ſuch as the Britons, 
Francfort, Germans, and Gauls, ſeemed to ſteer a middle way between the oppoſite tren 
of the contending parties. They were of opinion that images might be lay. 
fully preſerved, and even placed in the churches, but, at the ſame time, 
they looked upon all worſhip of them as highly injurious and offenſive to the 
ſupreme being [x]. Such, particularly, were the ſentiments of ChAklt- 
MAGNE, Who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this important controverſy. By the 
advice of the French biſhops, who were no friends to this ſecond council of 
Nice, he ordered ſome learned and judicious divine to compoſe Four Buks 
concerning images, which he ſent, in the year 790, to ADRIAN, the Roman 
pontif, with a view to engage him to withdraw his approbation of the decrees | 
of that council. In this performance the reaſons alledged by the Mit- 
| biſhops to juſtify the worſhip of images, are refuted with great accuracy and 
ſpirit[y]. They were not, however, left without defence; Aprran, who 
was afraid of acknowledging even an emperor for his maſter, compoted an 
| anſwer to the Four Books mentioned above, but neither his arguments, nor 
his authority, were ſufficient to ſupport the ſuperſtition he endeavoured to 
maintain; for, in the year 794, CHARLEMAGNE aſſembled, at Francfort on 
the Maine, a council of three hundred biſhops, in order to re-examine thi 
important queſtion ; in which the opinion contained in the Four Books was 


(w] Marr. CurmniTivs, Examen Concilii Tridentini, part. iv. loc. ii. cap. v. P. 5% 
LenranT, Preſervatif contre la Reunion avec le Siege de Rome, part, iii. lettre xvii. p. 446. . 

[x] The averſion the Britons had to the worſhip of images may be ſeen in SpELMAN od Concilia 
Magnæ Britanniz, tom. i. p. 73. 

' [3] The books of CyarLEMacxe concerning Images, which deſerve an attentive perulal, at 
yet extant; and when they were become extremely ſcarce, were republiſhed at Hanover in 8* 1 
1731, by the celebrated CHRIS To RER. Av. Heuman, who enriched this edition with a led 
Preface. Theſe books are adorned with the venerable name of ChaRLEMAONE; but it is eaſy v 
perceive that they are the production of a ſcholaſtic divine, and not of an emperor. Several lea 
men have conjectured, that CHaRLEMacng compoſed theſe books with the aſſiſtance of lis pre 
ceptor Al cuix; fee HEumanni Pref. p. 51. and Bunav Hifloria Imperii German. tom.! 

p. 490. This conjecture, though far from being contemptible, cannot be admitted without ow 
tion; ſince Ar cuix was in Eagland when theſe books were compoſed. We learn from n 
hiſtory of his life, that he went into England A. D. 789, and did not return from thence a nl 
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Glemnly confirmed, and the worſhip of images unanimouſly condemned [2]. CSV T. VIII 
From hence We may conclude, that in this century the Latins deemed it - CG 


| | neither impious, nor unlawful, to diſſent from the opinion of the Roman 


pontif, and even to charge that prelate with error. 

XV. While the controverſy concerning images was at its height, a new 
conteſt aroſe among the Latins and Greeks about the ſource from whence the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeded. The Latins affirmed, that this divine ſpirit proceeded 

from the father and the ſon ; the Greeks, on the contrary, aſſerted, that it 


The centro. 
verſy about the 
derivation cf the 


Holy Ghoſt 0 


roceeded from the father only. The origin of this controverſy is covered 


with perplexity and doubt. It is, however, certain, that it was agitated in 
the council of Gentilli, near Paris, A. D. 767, in preſence of the emperor's 
legates [a], and from this we may conclude, with a high degree of pro- 

bability, that it aroſe in Greece at that time when the conteſt about images 
was carried on with the greateſt vehemence. In this controverſy the Latins 
alledged, in favour of their opinion, the creed of Conſtantinople, which the 
Spaniards and F rench had ſucceſſively corrupted (upon what occaſion is not 
well known) by adding the words flioque in that part of it which contained 
the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghoſt. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
made loud complaints of this criminal attempt of the Latins to corrupt by a 
manifeſt interpolation a creed, which ſerved as a rule of doctrine for the 
church univerſal, and declared this attempt impudent and ſacrilegious. Thus 
the diſpute changed at length its object, and was transferred from the matter 


to the interpolated word above mentioned [5] : in the following century it was 


carried on with till greater vehemence, and added new fuel to the diſſenſions 
which already portended a ſchiſm between the eaſtern and weſtern churches [c]. 


* 


[z] This event is treated with a degree of candour not more laudable, than ſurprizing, by 
MAaB1LLON, in Pref. ad Sæculum iv. Actorum SS, Ord. Benedict. part. V. See alſo Jo. Geors, 
Dorscntvs, Collat. ad Concilium Francofordienſe, Argentor. 1649. in 4. 
la] See Le CoinTE Annales Eccieſ. Francorum, tom. v. p. 698. 3 | 

[5] Learned men generally imagine that this controverſy began about the word #/zoque, which 
ſome of the Latins had added to the Creed that had been drawn up by the council of Conſtantinople, 
and that from the word the diſpute proceeded to the do2rine itſelf; fee ManiLLoNn, Ad. Sandor. 
Ord. Bened. Sc. iv. part: I. Pref. p. iv. who is followed by many in this opinion. But thus 
opinion is certainly erroneous, The doctrine was the firſt ſubject of controverſy, which afterwards 
extended to the word f/oque, conſidered by the Greeks as a manifeſt interpolation. Among other 
proofs of this, the council of Gentilli ſhews evidently, that the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit 
had been, for a conſiderable time, the ſubje& of controverſy, when the diſpute aroſe about the word 
no mentioned, Pac, in his Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. p. 323. is of opinion, that this con- 
| troverly had both its date and its occaſion from the diſpute concerning images: for when the Latins 

treated the Greeks as heretics, on account of their oppoſition to image- worſhip, the Greeks, in their 
tum, charged the Latins alſo with hereſy, on account of their maintaining that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeded from the father and the ſon. The learned critic has, however, =: Paper this opinion without 
ſufficient proof, and we muſt therefore conſider it as no more than a probable conjeQure. 

le] See PrrnokI Hiſt. controv. de proceſſione Spiritus S. at the end of his Codex Canon, Eccle/, 


Roman, p. 355. LS Quien, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. iii. p. 354+ GER. J. Vossius, De Tribus 


gel Di ii. p. 65; and above all, Jo. Geors, 
Pritus $, publiſhed i-8'0 at Jena in 1751, 


9 pes "5 H A . 


Walchivs, Hiſftor, controv. de proceſſione 
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1 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this Century 


cur. VIII. I. T HE religion of this century conſiſted almoſt entirely in a motley round 

— — of external rites and ceremonies. We are not, therefore, to wonge, 

— that more zeal and diligence were employed in multiplying and regulatin 

theſe outward marks of a ſuperſtitious devotion, than in correcting the Vices 

and follies of men, in enlightening their underſtandings and forming they 

i hearts. The adminiſtration of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which 

— was deemed the moſt ſolemn and important branch of divine worſhip, wy, 

now every where embelliſhed, or rather deformed, with a variety of ſenſeleſz 

fopperies, which deſtroyed the beautiful ſimplicity of that affecting any 

ſalutary inſtitution. We alſo find manifeſt traces in this century of that 

ſuperſtitious cuſtom of celebrating what were called ſolitary maſſes [4], though 

it be difficult to decide whether they were inſtituted by a public law, or in- 

troduced by the authority of private perſons [e]. Be that as it may, this 

a! ſingle cuſtom is ſufficient to give us an idea of the ſuperſtition and darkneſ 

i _ that ſat brooding over the Chriſtian church in this ignorant age, and renders 

Wh 6 it unneceſſary to enter into a further detail of the abſurd rites with which a 
bill _ deſigning prieſthood continued to disfigure the religion of Jzsvs. 

Wi |  Charlemagne's II. CHARLEMAGNE ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtem this torrent of ſuperſtition, 

zeal for the te. Which gathered force from day to day; for not to mention the zeal with 

Rome, which he oppoſed the worſhip of images, there are other circumſtances that 

| bear teſtimony to his intentions in this matter, ſuch as his preventing the 

multiplication of feſtivals, by reducing them to a fixed and limited number, 

his prohibiting the ceremony of conſecrating the church-bells by the rite of 

holy aſperſion, and other eccleſiaſtical laws of his enacting, which redound to 

his honour. Several circumſtances, however, concurred to render his deſigns 

abortive, and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his- worthy purpoſes, and none more 

than his exceflive attachment to the Roman pontifs, who were the patrons 

and protectors of thoſe who exerted themſelves in the cauſe of ceremonies 

ax This vehement paſſion for the lordly pontif was inherited by the great princt, 

of whom we are now ſpeaking, from his father Pzein, who had already 

commanded the manner of ſinging, and the kind of church-muſic in uſe at 

Rome to be obſerved every where in all Chriſtian churches. It was in cob. 

formity with his example, and in compliance with the repeated and umpor- 

tunate ſolicitation of the pontif Apr1an, that CHARLEMAGNE laboured b 

bring all the Latin churches to follow, as their model, the church of Rome, not 

only in the article now mentioned, but alſo in the whole form of ther 


(d) Solitary or private maſſes were thoſe that were celebrated by the prieſt alone in — 
ſouls detained in purgatory, as well as upon ſome other particular occaſions. Theſe agg 
prohibited by the laws of the church, but they were a rich ſource of profit to the clergy- 1. 1 


were condemned by the canons of a ſynod aſſembled at Mentz under CHARLEMAGNE, 45 (00 
innovations, and as the fruits of avarice and ſloth. ] | 


[e] See CHaRLEMacwe's book concerning Images, p. 2453 as alſo Gk ORCER CAlIxTus, Dt 
Mis Sefttariis, & 12. "0 
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however, among which thoſe of Milan and Corbetta, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


perſuaſion nor violence to change their uſual method of worſhip. 


_—_—_— —_—_— , 


ay_ i 


CHAM VV; 


Cmcerning the diviſions and bergſies that troubled the church during 75 5 
| century, Sr 


LT HE Arians, Manicheans, and Marchionites, though often depreſſed 
by the force of penal laws and the power of the ſecular arm, gathered 
ſtrength in the eaſt amidſt the tumults and diviſions with which the Grecian 
| empire was perpetually agitated, and drew great numbers into the profeſſion 
| of their opinions [g]. The Monothelites, to whoſe cauſe the emperor 


PRllipicus, and many others of the firſt rank and dignity were moſt zealous 


| yell-wiſhers, regained their credit in ſeveral places. The condition alſo of 


worſhip, in every circumſtance of their religious ſervice f]. Several churches CE Ar. 
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-minently, abſolutely rejected this propoſal, and could neither be brought by 


The ancient 
ſets recover 
ſtrength. 


| both the Neſtorians and Monophyſites was eaſy and agreeable under the 


dominion of the Arabians; their power and influence was conſiderable ; nor 
| were they deſtitute of means of weakening the Greeks their irreconcileable 


adverſaries, and of ſpreading their doctrines, and multiplying every where 
the number of their adherents. 


II. In the church which Box ir Ac had newly erected in Cermany, he him- 


ſelf tells us, that there were many perverſe and erroneous reprobates, who 
| had no true notion of religion, and his friends and adherents confirm this 
| aſſertion. But the teſtimony both of the one and the others is undoubtedly 
partial, and unworthy of credit ; ſince it appears from the moſt evident 
| proofs, that the perſons here accuſed of errors and hereſies were Iriſh and 
| French divines, who refuſed that blind ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, 
which BoniFacE was ſo zealous to propagate every where. ADALBERT a 
Gaul, and CLEMENT a. native of Ireland, were the perſons whoſe oppoſition 
gave the moſt trouble to the ambitious legate. The former got himſelf 
conſecrated biſhop without the conſent of Box ir Ac, excited ſeditions and 
tumults among the eaſtern Francs, and appears, indeed, to have been both 
| flagitious in his conduct and erroneous in his opinions [Y]; among other 
regularities he was the forger of a letter to the human race, which was ſaid 
do have been written by Jxsus ChRIST, and to have been carried from 

even by the arch-angel MichAEL [i]. As to CLEMENT, his character 
and ſentiments were maliciouſly miſrepreſented, fince it appears by the beſt 


we ] See CHARLEMAGNE's Treatiſe concerning Images, book I. p. 52. EcinarD, De vita Caroli 
: 0 


E — p | . H 
| Chitin ak Arianiſm prevailed greatly among the barbarous * that embraced the 
| [5] See the Hiſfoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 82. 

[7] There 


chile s -an edition of this letter publiſhed by the learned STzPHEN BAL vzivs, in the 
| tularia Regum Francorum, tom, ji. P · 1396. 0 


and 


Clemens and 
Adalbert, 
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Par I. 


Cexwr. VIII. and moſt authentic accounts, that he was much better acquainted With the | 


true principles and doctrines of Chriſtianity than Boniracz himfels. , * 
hence he is conſidered by many as a confeſſor and ſufferer for the * | 
this barbarous age [&]. Be that as it will, both ApATBERT and Cz, 0 
were condemned at the inſtigation of BowirAcE, by the pontif Zacyazy 10 
council aſſembled at Rome A. D. 748 [I], and in conſequence thereof n 
committed to priſon, where, in all probability, they concluded their days p 

Wen III. Religious diſcord ran ſtill higher in Spain, France, and Germany toward 

re the concluſion of this century, and the moſt unhappy tumults and com. 
motions were occaſioned by a queſtion propoſed to FELIx, biſhop of Urzel; 

by Erieawp, arch-biſhop of Toledo, who deſired to know in what ſenſe Cygrsr 
was the ſon of God? The anſwer which the former gave to this queſtion, 
was; that Caur1sT, conſidered in his divine nature, was truly and eſſenti ö 
the {pn of God, but that conſidered as a man, he was only ſo, nominaly ang 

by adoption. This doctrine was ſpred abroad by the two prelates; El pA 
propagated it in the different provinces of Spain, and FELIX throughout 
Septimania, while the pontif Ap RIAN, and the greateſt part of the Latin 
doctors, looked upon this opinion as a renovation of the Neſtorian hereſy, 
by its repreſenting 9 as divided into two diſtinct perſons. In con. 
ſequence of this, FELix Was ſucceſſively condemned by the councils of 
Narbonne, Ratiſbon, Francfort on the Main, and Rome, and was finally obliged, 

by the council of Aix- la-Chupelle, to retract his error, and to change his 
opinion [m]. The change he made was, however, rather nominal, than real, 

the common ſhift of temporizing divines ; for he ſtill retained his doctrine, 
and died in the firm belief of it at Lyons, where he had been baniſhed by 
__ CHARLEMAGNE [z]. EL1PaND, on the contrary, lived ſecure in Spain under 


[I We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of CLEMENT in the letters of Boxir Af 
5 Eftol. cxxxv. p. 189. See alſo UssERII Sylloge Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum, p. 12. Nouveau 
| | Dictionnaire Hiſtor. Critic. tom. i. p. 133. [The zealous Box Ir AcR was too ignorant to be apro- 
per judge of hereſy, as appears by his condemning VI IL Ius for believing that there were 
antipodes. The great herely of CLEMenT ſeems to have been his perferring the deciſions of 
ſcripture to decrees of councils and the opinions of the fathers, which he took the liberty to reject 
when they were not conformable to the word of God.) 5 
[(/) This is the true date of the council aſſembled by Zacnary for the condemnation of 
ApaLBERT and CLEMENT, and not the year 745, as FLEurY * and MasiLLow f have pre- 
tended, in which error they are followed by Mr. Bowes, in the third volume of his Ham of it 
Popes, p. 325. The proof is, that the letter of Boxn1race, in conſequence of which this council 
was aſſembled, muſt have been wrote in the year 748 ; ſince he declares in that letter, that he had 
been near thirty years legate of the holy ſee of Rome, into which commiſſion he entered, as all au- 
thors agree, about the year 719. ] 1 3 
n) The council of Narbonne that condemned Fx L Ix, was held in the year 788, that of Ratio 
in 792, that of Francfort in 794, that of Rome in 799. ] 3 

Is] The authors, who. have written concerning the ſect of Felix, are mentioned by Jo. ALB. 
FaBricivs, Biblioth. Lat. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 482. Add to theſe PeTRUs de MaRC4, in 15 
Marca Hiſpanica, lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo. de FERRERAS, Hiſtoire Generale d E/pagi, 2 
P. 518. 523. 5 28. 535. 560. Jo. MaB1LLon Pref. ad Sec. iv. Actor. 88, Crd. Fencdicti, Fan.. 

There are alſo very particular accounts given of FELIx by Do u. Col oN IA, Hiſtoire Litterairt 4. 
Ville da Lyon, tom. ii. p. 79. and by the Benedictine monks in their Hi/toire Litteraire de la Franth 
tom. iv. Pp. 434. | i Fr” | 
N Hi. Eccleſaſ?, tom. ix. p. 296. + Annal. Ord. Benedict. lib, xxii. n. 8. the 
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dee dominion of the Saracens, far removed from the thunder of ſynods and c £xnT. VIII. 


uncils, and out of the reach of that coercive power in religious matters, 
ok utmoſt efforts can go no further than to make the — hypocrites 

r martyrs. Many are of opinion, that the diſciples of FeL1x, who were 
| called Adoptians, departed much leſs from the doctrine generally received 
among Chriſtians, than is commonly * ** and that what chiefly diſtin- 
med their tenets was the term they uſed, and their manner of expreſſion, 
| rather than a real diverſity of ſentiments [o]. But as this ſect, together with 
their chief, thought proper to make uſe of ſingular, and ſometimes of contra- 
difory, expreſſions z this furniſhed ſuch as accuſed them of Neſtorianiſm, with 

very plauſible reaſons to ſupport their charge, 


[5] Jo. Grone Dorscnuevs, Collat. ad Concilium Francefurt. p. 101. WERENTEILS, De 
| Logonachits Eruditor.- p. 459. Opp. 9.55 Basnacius Pref. ad Etberium in Henk. Ca xis 
| LyAions antiquisg tam, ll, part. I, P 2 4 GEORGE Calixrus, Singul. Dif; | 
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5 HAFEN I. 2 
Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the church during thi 
N J 
I. IHE reign of CHARLEMAGNE had been ſingularly auſpicicus to the 
Chriſtian cauſe; the life of that great prince was principally | 
| employed in the moſt zealous efforts to propagate and eſtabliſh the 
religion of Ixsus among the Huns, Saxons, Frieſlanders, and other unen- 
lightened nations; but his piety was mixed with violence, and his ſpiritual 
conqueſts were generally made by the force of arms, and this impure mixture 
tarniſhes the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits. His ſon Lewis, undeſervedly 
ſurnamed the MEREk, inherited the defects of his illuſtrious father without 
his virtues, and was his equal in violence and cruelty, but vaſtly his inferior 


in all worthy and valuable accompliſhments. Under his reign a ver 


favourable opportunity was offered of propagating the goſpel among the 
northern nations, and particularly among the inhabitants of Sweden and 


| Denmark. A petty king of Jutland, named HARALD KLAcxk, being driven 
from both his kingdom and country, in the year 826, by Recxzs Lob. 


BROCK, threw himſelf at the emperor's feet, and implored his ſuccours againſt 
the uſurper. Lewis granted his requeſt, and promiſed the exiled prince his 
protection and aſſiſtance, on condition, however, that he would embrace 
Chriſtianity, and admit the miniſters of that religion to preach in his domi- 
nions. HARALD ſubmitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with his brother 
at Mentz, A. P. 826, and returned into his country attended by two eminent 
divines, AnsGar or ANSCHAIRE and AUTHBERT ; the former a monk o 
Corley in Weſtphalia, and the latter belonging to a monaſtery of the jane 


name in France. Theſe venerable miſſionaries preached the goſpel with 
| | remarkable 
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remarkable fuccels, during the ſpace of two years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria Cxxr. IX. 
1 the death of his learned and pious companion AurßERT, the The promotion 
zealous and indefatigable Axsc AR made a voyage into Sweden, A. D. 828, ud bean of 
where his miniſterial labours were alſo crowned with a diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. * 
as he returned from thence into Germany in the year 83 1, he was loaded by : 
\ Lewis the Mexk with eccleſiaſtical honours, being created arch-biſhop of 
the new church at Hamburgh, and alſo of the whole north, to which dignity 
the ſuperintendence of the church of Bremen was afterwards added in the 
| year 844+ The profits attached to this high and- honourable charge were 
very inconſiderable, while the perils and labours, in which it involved the 
pious prelate, were truly formidable. Accordingly Anscar travelled fre- 
| quently among the Danes, Cimbrians, and Swedes, in order to promote the 
* cauſe of Cnr1sT, to form new churches, and to confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe 
| which he had already gathered together; in all which arduous enterprizes he 
paſſed his life in the moſt imminent dangers, until he concluded his glorious 
courſe A. D. 865 [4]. S ee e e e n eee 
III. About the middle of this century the Mceſians [4], Bulgarians, and convergon of 
Gazarians ; and after them the Bohemians and Moravians were converted to gg Bulgarians, 
Chriſtianity by MeTRopius and CyriL, two Greek monks, whom the ls x 
empreſs THEODOR A had ſent to diſpel the darkneſs of thoſe idolatrous na- 
tions [c]. The zeal of CHARLEMAGNE, and his pious miſſionaries, had been 
formerly exerted in the ſame cauſe, and among the ſame people [d], but with 
ſo little ſucceſs, that any faint notions which they had received of the Chriſtian 
doctrine were entirely effaced. The inſtructions of the Grecian doctors had a 
much better and alſo a more permanent effect; but as they recommended to 
their new diſciples the forms of worſhip, and the various rites and ceremonies 
uſed among the Greeks [e], this was the occaſion of much religious animoſity 
and contention in after times, when the lordly pontifs exerted all their ve- 
| hemence and employed every means, though with imperfect ſucceſs, of re- 
ducing theſe nations under the diſcipline and juriſdiction of the Latin church. 
IV. Under the reign of Bas iLius, the Macedonian, who aſcended the of the $tavo- 
imperial throne of the Greeks in the year 867, the Slavonians, Arentani, and 2 and Rufſi- 
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la] The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of this pious and illuſtrious prelate, the 

founder of the Cimbrian, Daniſh, and Swediſh churches, are mentioned by Jo. ALBERT. FABRICIVUs, 

in bis Biblioth, Latin. medii evi, tom. i p. 292. as alſo in his Lux Evangelii orbi terrarum exoriens, 

P. 425. Add to theſe the Benedictine monks, in their H:fcire Litt de la France, tom. v. p. 277. 

40a Sanftor. Menſ. Februar. tom. i. p. 391. ERICI PonToreibant Annales Beeleſs Danice 

Diplmatici, tom. i p. 18. Jo. MörLxx Us, Cimbrie Litteratæ, tom. iii p. 8. Theſe writers 

dine us allo circumſtantial accounts of EB BO, WIr RHMAR, REMBERT, and others, who were either 

tie fellow-labourers or ſucceſſors of AnscaR. | ER RT 

Le) We have tranſlated thus the term Myf,, which is an error in the original. Dr. Moshziu, 
ike many others, has confounded the Myſians with the inhabitants of Mafia, by giving the latter, 
who were Europeans, the title of the former, who dwelt in Aa. 8 5 | | 

= ay Jo. GtroROE STREDOWSKY, Sacra Moravie Hiſtoria, lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 94. compared with 
| *f7. Kon Brodit. in Hiftoriam et rem. Litter. Slavorum, p. 124. 

7 STREDOWSKY. /oc. cit. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 55. 

le] LIT aNr, Hiſtoire de la guerre des Haſſites, livr. i. ch. i. p. 2. 


C Sue certain 


certain provinces of Dalmatia, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Conſtantinop 
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empire, and of 
This Propoſal wy 
by a ſuitable ardour 


their reſolution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the Grecian em 
embracing, at the ſame time, the Chriſtian religion. 
received with admiration and joy, and it was alſo anſwered 


and zeal for the converſion of a people, which ſeemed fo ingenuouſſy diſpocd 
to embrace the truth: accordingly a competent number 


. of Grecian doctorz 
were ſent among them to inſtruct them in the knowledge of the goſpel, ang 


to admit them by baptiſm into the Chriſtian church [ f]J. The warlike nation 


of the Ruſſians were converted under the ſame emperor, but not in the 
manner, nor from the ſame noble and rational motives. Having entered into 
a treaty of peace with that prince, they were engaged by various preſents and 


promiſes to embrace the goſpel, in conſequence of which they received ng: 


only the Chriſtian miniſters that were appointed to inſtruct them, but alf an 
arch-biſhop, whom the Grecian patriarch I6naT1vs had ſent among them ty 


perfect their converſion and to eſtabliſh their church [z]. Such were the 


beginnings of Chriſtianity among the bold and warlike Ruſſians, who wer 


The nature of 


theſe converſions, 


inhabitants of the Ukraine, and who, a little before their converſion, fitted our 
a formidable fleet, and ſetting fail from Niovia for Conſtantinople, ſpred terry 
and diſmay through the whole empire Y]. Hed ld 

V. It is proper to obſerve, with reſpect to the various converſions which 


we have now been relating, that they were undertaken upon much better 
principles, and executed in a more pious and rational manner, than thoſe of 


the 33 ages. The miniſters, who were now ſent to inſtruct and conven 
the barbarous nations, employed not, like many of their predeceſſors, the 


terror of penal laws, to affright men into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity; nor, 


in eſtabliſhing - churches upon the ruins of idolatry, were they principally 
attentive to promote the grandeur and extend the authority of the Roman 
pontifs : their views were more noble and their conduct more ſuitable, to 
the genius of the religion they profeſſed. They had principally in view the 
Tf] We are indebted for this account of the converſion of the Slavonians to the treatiſe De as 
minifirando imperio, compoſed by the learned emperor ConsTanTiNg PoRPHYROGEN, whichis pub 
liſhed by Banpurrvs in Faperium Orientale, tom. i. p. 72, 73. ConsTANTINE gives the {ane 


account of this event in the life of his grandfather Bas IL Ius the Macedonian, 5 54. publiſhed in 


the Corpus Byzantinum, tom. xvi. p. 133, 134. 
Le] ConsrANTIxUs, Porph. Vita Bafilii Macedonis, & 96. P. | 
Narratio. de Ruthenorum Corerfione, publiſhed both in Greek and Latin by Baxpuklus, in his 


Imperium Orientale, notis ad Porphyrogennetam de adminiſtrandb imperio, p. 62. tom. ii. 


[+] The learned LEquiEgn, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1257. gives a very mare 
account of theſe Ruſſians, who were converted to Chriſtianity under the reign of Basilius t 
Macedonian, and in this he does no more than adopt the errors of many who wrote before 4 
upon the ſame ſubject. Nor is he conſiſtent with himſelf; for in one place he affirms, that ry 
people here ſpoken of were the Ruſſians, that lived in the neighbourhood of the Bulgarians; . 


in another he maintains, that by theſe Ruſſians we are to underſtand the Gazarians. The oy 


reaſon he alledges to ſupport this latter opinion is, that, among the Chriſtian doctors ſent to infru 
the Ruſſians, mention is made of Cyz11, who converted the Gazari to Chriſtianity. This | the 
ſhews, that the learned writer had a moſt imperfe&t knowledge both of theſe Ruſſans and i 
Gazari. He is alſo guilty of other miſtakes upon the ſame ſubject. There is a much Diſt A 
explanation of this matter given by the very learned Tyzorn. S1G1rneD, BAYER, in ＋ = 
Rulſorum prima expeditione Conftantinopolitana, which is publiſhed in the ſixth volume of the 

mentaria Acad, Scicntiar, Petropolitane, 25 £ WE happincb 


lame 


157. Corp. Byzant.. See alſo the 
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| happineſs of mankind, endeavoured to promote the goſpel of truth and peace 
bo the methods of a rational perſuaſion, and ſeconded their arguments by the 
| Rorious power of exemplary lives. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the 
| dodtrine they taught was far from being conformable to that pure and excel- 
lent rule of faith and practice laid down by our divine Saviour, and his holy 
apoſtles 3 their religious ſyſtem was, on the contrary, corrupted with a variet 
of ſuperſtitious rites and a multitude of abſurd inventions. Ir is further 


certain, that there remained among theſe converted nations too many traces 


of the idolatrous religion of their anceſtors, notwithſtanding the zealous 
labours of their ' Chriſtian guides; and it appears alſo that theſe pious 
miſſionaries were contented with introducing an external profeſſion of the 
| true religion among their new proſelytes. It would be, however, unjuſt to 


accuſe them on this account of negligence or corruption in the diſcharge of 
their miniſtry, ſince, in order to gain over theſe fierce and ſavage nations to 


the church, it may have been abſolutely neceſſary to indulge them in ſome of 
their infirmities and prejudices, and to connive at many things, which they 


could not approve, and which, in other circumſtances, they would have been 


careful to correct. 


a. 


Concerning the calamities which happened to the church during this century. 


I. TH E Saracens had now extended their uſurpations with an amazing 
> ſucceſs, Maſters of Ala, a few provinces excepted, they puſhed their 
conqueſts to the extremities of dia, and obliged the greateſt part of Africa 
to receive their yoke ; nor were their enterprizes in the weſt without effect, 
ſince Spain and Sardinia ſubmitted to their arms, and fell under their domi- 
nion. But their conqueſts did not end here: for in the year 827, by the 
_ treaſon of EupyueMivs, they made themſelves maſters of the rich and fertile 


iſland of Sicily; and towards the concluſion of this century the Aſiatic Saracens 


ſeized upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, and ſpred the terror of their victorious 
arms even to the very walls of Rome, while Crete, Corſica, and other adjacent 
iſlands were either Joined to their poſſeſſions, or laid waſte by their incurſions. 
It is eaſy to comprehend that this overgrown proſperity of a nation accuſtom- 
ed to bloodſhed and rapine, and-which alſo beheld the Chriſtians with. the 
utmoſt averſion, muſt have been every where detrimental to the progreſs of 
the goſpel, and to the tranquillity of the church. In the eaſt, more eſpecially, 
a prodigious number of Chriſtian families embraced the religion of their 
conquerors, that they might live in the peaceful enjoyment of their poſſeſſions. 

any, indeed, refuſed this baſe and criminal compliance, and with a pious 


magnanimity adhered to their principles in the face of perſecution ; but 


uch were gradually reduced to a miſerable condition, and were not only 
roobed of the beſt part of their wealth, and deprived of their worldly advan- 
"ages, but, what was ſtill more deplorable, they fell by degrees into ſuch 
incredible ignorance and ſtupidity, that, in proceſs of time, there were 

TT 69 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely any remains of Chriſtianity to be found among them beſides the m 


; , " : , ; , , ; 


name, and a few external rites and ceremonies. The European Sarcen 
particularly thoſe who Were ſettled in Spain, were of a much milder diſpoſtin 
and ſeemed. to have put off the greateſt part of their native ferocity; & fh 
the Chriſtians, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably under their dominion = 
were permitted to obſerve the laws and to enjoy the privileges of their hol 
profeſſion. It muſt, however, be. confeſſed, that this mild and dokra, 
conduct of the Saracens: was not without ſome few exceptions of cruelty i], 
II. The European Chriſtians had the moſt cruel ſufferings to - unders, 
from another quarter, even from the infatiable fury of a ſwarm of babar, 
that iſſued. out from the northern provinces, . The Normans, under which 
general term are comprehended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, who 
habitations lay along the coaſts of the Baltic ſea, were a people accuſtomed 
to carnage and rapine. Their . petty. kings and chiefs, who ſubſiſted hy 


piracy and plunder, had already, during the reign of CHARLEMAGNE, infeſted 


with their fleets the coaſts. of the German ocean, but were reſtrained by the 
oppoſition they met with from. the . vigilance and activity of that warlike 
prince. In this century, however, they became more bold and enterprizing, 
made frequent irruptions into Germany, Britain, Friefland, and the Gauls, and 
carried along with them, wherever they went, fire and ſword, deſolation 
and horror. The impetuous fury of theſe ſavage barbarians not only ſpred 
deſolation through the SpanifÞ reel 2 but even penetrated into the 
very heart of Italy; for in the year 8 37, they ſacked and pillaged the city of 
Luna in the moſt cruel manner, and about three years after, Piſa, and ſeveral 
other cities of 7aly, met with the ſame fate [/]. The ancient hiſtories of the 
Francs abound with the moſt diſmal accounts of their horrid exploits. 

III. The firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders extended no further than 


plunder; but charmed at length with the beauty and fertility of the pro- 


vinces, which they were fo cruelly depopulating, they began to form {ettle- 
ments in them, nor were the European princes in a condition to oppoſe their 
uſurpations. On the contrary, CHARLES the BALD was obliged, in the 
year 850, to reſign a conſiderable part of his dominions to this powerful 


banditti u]; and a few years after, under the reign of CHaRLes the Gros, 


emperor and king of France, the famous Norman chief Goporze entered 
with an army into Friefland, and obſtinately refuſed to ſheath his ſword 


li] See, for example, the account that is given of EuLocius, who ſuffered martyrdom i 
Cordoua, in the Acta Sanctorum ad d. xi Marti, tom. ii. p. 88; as alſo of Roperick and Sale. 
MON, two Spaniſh martyrs of this century. Ibid. ad d. xvi Marti, p. 238. „ 
[e] Jo. de Ferraras, Hiftoire Gener. d' Eppagne, tom. ii. p. 583. Piracy was eſteemed among 
the northern nations a very honourable and noble profeſſion ; and hence the ſons of kings, and the 
young nobility, were trained up to this ſpecies of robbery, and made it their principal 2 | 
perfect themſelves in it. Nor will this appear very ſurprizing to ſuch as conſider the religion 

theſe nations, and the barbariſm of the times. See Jo. Luv. Hol ERG. Hiſtoria Dani ® 


Nor vegorum Nawvalis, in Scriptis Societatis Scientiar. Hafnienfis, tom. iii. p. 349. in which there aue 


Daniſh and Norwegian annals | WEL 10. 07 
( See the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, publiſhed by MuRATORI. 
[27] Annales incerti Auftoris, in Pr hol Scriptor, Francic. p. 46. 


- 


a multitude of curious and intereſting relations concerning the ancient piracies, drawn from tit 


before 


Calf. II. The State of LEARNING and PHIL 80p ny, &c. 
fore he was maſter of the whole province [a]. Such, however, of 
1 _ as ſettled among the Chriſtians, contracted a gentler turn of ny 
| and gradually departed from their primitive brutality, Their marriages with 
the Chriſtians contributed, no doubt, to civilize them ; and engaged them to 
:handon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors with more facility, and to embrace 
| the goſpel with more readineſs, than they would have otherwiſe done. Thus 
the proud conqueror of Friefland ſolemnly embraced the Chriſtian religion 


after that he had received in marriage, from ChARLEs the Gross, GI1SELA, the 
| daughter of LoTHAIRE the younger, 4 : | 


b Memos PavMIENSLS Annal, lib, ii, f. 60. in PIs Tox II Scriptor. Gomes... 
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of philoſophy, 
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J Cent. IX. I. H E Grecian empire, in this century, was in circumſtances every © 
| — way proper to extinguiſh all taſte for letters and philoſophy, and 
8 TT all zeal for the cultivation of the ſciences. The liberality, how. 
| | the Greeks, ever, of the emperors, ſome of whom were men of learning and taſte, and the 
1 5 wiſe precautions taken by the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, among whom 
bi PHoT1vs deſerves the firſt rank in point of erudition, contributed to attach a 
[; certain number of learned men to that imperial city, and thus to prevent the 
bil total decline of letters. Accordingly we find in Conſtantinople, at this time, 
bi ſeveral perſons who excelled in eloquence and poetry ; ſome who diſplayed, in 
= - their writings againſt. the Latins, a conſiderable knowledge of the art of 


reaſoning, and a high degree of dexterity in the management of controverly; 
and others who compoſed the hiſtory of their 'own times with accuracy and 
with elegance. The controverſy with the Latins, when it grew more keen 
and animated, contributed in a particular manner to excite the literary 
emulation of the diſputants, rendered them ſtudious to acquire new ideas, and 
a rich and copious elocution, adorned with the graces of elegance and wit; 
and thus rouzed and invigorated talents that were ready to periſh in indolence 
and ſloth. | a LO os 1 

II. We learn from the accounts of Zona as, that the ſtudy of philoſophy 
lay for a long time neglected in this age; but it was revived, with a zeal 
for the ſciences in general, under the emperor THEOPHI1LUS, and his ſon 
MichAEL III. This revival of letters was principally owing [o] to the en- 
couragement and protection which the learned received from Bak DAs, Who 
had been declared CæsAR, himſelf a weak and illiterate man, but a warm friend 
of the celebrated Pgorius, the great patron of ſcience, by whoſe counſel he 


was, undoubtedly, directed in this matter. At the head of all the learned 
men to whom BAR DAs committed the culture of the ſciences, he placed Lo, 


ſurnamed the Wisk, a man of the moſt profound and uncommon erudiun, 
and who afterwards was conſecrated biſhop of Theſſalonica. Phorius © 


plained the Categories of ARISTOTLE, while MicHatgL PSELLUS gave * brie 


expoſition of the other works of that great philoſopher. 6 11 

III. The Arabians, who, inſtead of cultivating the arts and ſciences, = 
thought of nothing hitherto but of extending their territories, Wer = 
EY literary purſuits by ALMamuNIs, otherwiſe called Azu Gaara 


| Fo] Aunal um tom, ii. lib, xvi. p. 126, tom. x. Corporis Bj xantini. 
4 ] | P | ; 7 | 0 ' ABDALLAE 
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8 AppALLAH, whoſe zeal for the advancement of letters was great, and whoſe Ce x». IX. | 

| unificence towards men of learning and genius was truly royal. Under the 

auſpicious protection of this celebrated Carin of Babylon and Egypt, the | 

Arabians made a rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs in various kinds of learning. | 

This excellent prince began to reign about the time of the death of 

CHARLEMAGNE, and died in the year 833. He erected the famous ſchools * 

| of Bagdad, Cufa, and Baſora, and eſtabliſhed ſeminaries of learning in ſeveral 

other cities; he drew to his court men of eminent parts by his extraordinary 

| liberality, ſet up noble libraries in various places, had tranſlations made of 

the beſt Grecian productions into the Arabic language at a vaſt expence, 

| and employed every method of promoting the cauſe of learning, that became 

| a great and generous prince, whoſe zeal for the ſciences was attended with 

knowledge [p]. It was under the reign of this immortal CAL IPH, that the 

| Arabians began to take pleaſure in the Grecian learning, and to propagate it, 

by degrees, not only in Syria and Africa, but alſo in Spain and 7aly; and 

from this period they give us a long catalogue of celebrated philoſophers, 

phyſicians, aſtronomers, and mathematicians, who were ornaments to their 

nation through ſeveral ſucceeding ages{q]. And in this certainly they do 

got boaſt without reaſon, though we are not to conſider, as literally true, all 

the wonderful and pompous things which the more modern writers of the 
Saracen hiſtory tell us of theſe illuſtrious philoſophers, Or 
After this period the European Chriſtians profited much by the Arabian 

| karning, and were highly indebted to the Saracens for the improvemetmt they 
made in the various ſciences, For the mathematics, aſtronomy, phiyſte, and 

philoſophy, that were taught in Europe from the tenth century, were, for the 

$ moſt part, drawn from the Arabian ſchools, that were eſtabliſhed in Spain and 
lay, or, from the writings of the Arabian ſages. And from hence the 

| Saracens may, in one reſpect, be juſtly conſidered as the reſtorers of learning 
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IV. In that part of Europe, that was ſubject to the dominion of the The State of 
| Franks, CHaRLEMAGNE laboured with incredible zeal and ardour for the Chen. under 
advancement of uſeful learning, and animated his ſubjects to the culture of the #n4 his fue. 
| ſciences in all their various branches. So that, had his ſucceſſors been diſpoſed n 
| to follow his example, and.capable of acting upon the noble plan he formed, 
the empire, in a little time, would have been entirely delivered from barbariſm 
| and ignorance. .. It is true; this great prince left in his family a certain ſpirit 

of emulation, which animated his immediate ſucceſſors to imitate, in ſome 
meaſure, his zeal for the proſperity of the republic of letters. LEwis the 

EEK both formed and executed ſeveral deſigns that were extremely con- 
| Qucive to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences [r]; and his zeal, in this 
telpeft, was ſurpaſſed by the ardour with which his ſon. CHarLEs the BALD 
erted himſelf in the propagation of letters, and in exciting the emulation 


l AnulLeganarus, Hiforia Dynaſtiar. p. 246. GPO. ELmacin, Hiftor. Saracez lib. ii. 
5. 139. BakThor, HEerBELOT, Bibliotb. Orient. Article Mamun. p. 545. | 
el See the treatiſe of Luo Arzicanus, De Medicis et Philoſophis Arabibus, publiſhed a ſecond 
n by Fakklclus, in the twelfth volume of his Bibliotbeca Græca, p. 259. 
] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 583. | | | 
WEL Ddd © of 
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Impediments to 
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Cexn. N. of the learned by the moſt alluring marks of his protection and favour. Thi 
—— great patron of the ſciences drew the literati to his court from all pa : 
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took a particular delight in their converſation, multiplied and embelliſhe 


the ſeminaries of learning, and protected, in a more eſpecial manner, t, 
aulic ſchool, of which mention has been formerly made, and which was fit 


erected in the ſeventh century, in order to the education of the royal famil 
and the firſt nobility [5]. His brother LorHAIRE endeavoured P 


| to revive in 
Italy the drooping ſciences, and to reſtore them from that ſtate of languor ang 


decay into which the corruption and indolence of the clergy had Permitted 
them to fall. For this purpoſe he erected ſchools in the ei 


1e | - Ne erect e eight principa 
cities of ITtah, A. D. 823 [e], but with little ſucceſs, ſince it appears that 
that country was entirely deſtitute of men of learning and genius during the 


ninth century [J. 
In England learning had a better fate under the auſpicious protection of 
king ALFRED, who has acquired an immortal name, not only by the admirable 


"rin, a he made in all kinds of elegant and uſeful knowledge [ww], but al 


y the care he took to multiply men of letters and genius in his dominians, 
and to reſtore to the ſciences, ſacred and profane, the credit and luſtre they ſo 
eminently deſerve [x]. | , = 

V. But the infelicity of the times rendered the effects of all this zeal aud 
all theſe projects for the advancement of learning much leſs conſiderable than 


might have otherwiſe been expected. The protectors and patrons of the 
learned, were themſelves learned; their authority was reſpectable, and their 


munificence was boundleſs ; and yet the progreſs of ſcience towards perfection 
was but ſlow, becauſe the interruptions ariſing from the troubled ſtate of 
Europe were frequent. The diſcords that aroſe between Lewis the Mix 
and his ſons, which were ſucceeded by a rupture between the latter, retarded 
conſiderably the progreſs of letters in the empire; and the incurſions and 
victories of the Normans, which afflicted Europe during the whole courk of 


this century, were ſo fatal to the culture of the arts and ſciences, that in moſt 


L HzRMAM. Conaix II Antiquit. Academicæ, p. 320. Cs. Eq. bu BovLar, Hl. 


Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 178. Lauxoius, De Scholis Caroli M. cap. xi, xii, p. 47. Hyun 
Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 4 | 


me. - : S 
[7] oy the edict for that 5 among the Capitularia in Mux A rox Rerum Italicar. tom. i. 
r 3 
1. 4] See 8 Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 829. | h | 
20] See AnT. Woop, Hift. et Antiquit. Academ. Oxenienſ® lib. i. p. 13. BovLarY, Hiftr. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 211. General Dictionary, at the article ALFxeED. [This | gm among 
other pious and learned labours, tranſlated the Paſtoral of Grecorr I, Bogrius Conſolation, 
and BEDE's r FCC 
[(x) This excellent prince not only encouraged by his protection and liberality ſuch of his on 
ſubjects as made any progreſs in the liberal arts and ſciences, but invited over from foreign cu 
tries men of diſtinguiſhed talents, whom he fixed in a ſeminary at Oxford, and, of conſequench, 
may be looked upon as the founder of that noble univerſity. Joxannes ScoTVs Exel, 
who had been in the ſervice of ChaxLEs the BALD, and Gx1MBALD, a monk of St, Brin u 
France, were the moſt famous of thoſe learned men who came from abroad; AssPRIVUs, W Ink 
PLEcMUND, Dunwue, WULF$16, and the abbot of St. Neet's, deſerve the firſt rank _— ; 
Engliſh /terati, who adorned the age of ALFRED. See CoLLigk's Ecclefiaſtical Hi 13 J. 
book III. p. 165, 166, Kc. Rayin Tnorx4s, in the reign of this illuſtrious monarch. f 
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of the European provinces, and even in France, there remained but a ſmall 
number who truly deſerved the title of learned men [(y]. The wretched and — - 


:1coherent fragments of erudition that yet remained among the clergy, were 
confined to the monaſteries, and to the epiſcopal ſchools ; but the zeal of the 
monkiſh and prieſtly orders for the improvement of the mind, and the culture 
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of the ſciences, diminiſhed in proportion as their revenues increaſed, fo that 


their indolence and ignorance grew with their poſſeſſions. 

VI. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that ſeveral examples of learned men, 
whoſe zeal for the ſciences was kindled by the encouragement and muni- 
ficence of CHARLEMAGNE, ſhone forth with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre through 
the darkneſs of this barbarous age. Among theſe, the firſt rank is due to 
Razanus MauRus, whoſe fame was great through all Germany and France, 
and to whom the youth reſorted, in prodigious numbers from all parts, to re- 
ceive his inſtructions in the liberal arts and ſciences. The writers of hiſtory, 
whoſe works have deſervedly preſerved their names from oblivion, are 


EcmHaRD, FRECULPH, THEGAN, Havymo, Ax As TAsIUs, Apo, and others 


of leſs note. FLorus, WALArRIDUS STRABO, BERTHARIUS, and RABANus, 
excelled in poetry. SMARAGDUS and BERTHARN us were eminent for their 
ſkill in grammar and languages, as was alſo the celebrated Ra BAN us already 
mentioned, who acquired a very high degree of reputation by a learned and 


Examples of 
learned men whe 
flouriſhed in this 
century, 


ſubtile treatiſe concerning the cauſes and the riſe of languages. The Greek 


| and Hebrew eruditian was .cultivated with conſiderable ſucceſs by WILLIAU, 


SexvaTus Lupus, ScoT us, and others. EcinHarD, AGOBARD, HincMar, 
and SxeRvaTus Lupus, were much celebrated for the eloquence, which ap- 
peared both in their diſcourſes and in their writings [Z]. | 

VII. The philoſophy and logic that were taught in the European ſchools 
during this century, ſcarcely deſerved ſuch honourable titles, and were little 


better than an empty jargon. There were, however, to be found in various 


Johannes Scotus 
Erigena. 


places, particularly among the Iriſh, men of acute parts, and extenſive know- 


edge, who were perfectly well entitled to the appellation of philoſophers. 
| The chief of theſe was Jon ANNES Scorvs ERIOENA [a], a native of Ireland, 


| the friend and companion of CHARLES the BALD, who delighted ſo much in 


his converſation as to honour him with a place at his table. Scorus was 
endowed with an excellent and truly ſuperior genius, and was conſiderably 
verſed both in Greek and Latin erudition. He explained to his diſciples the 

philoſophy of ARISTOTLE, for which he was ſingularly well qualified by his 
| thorough knowledge of the Greek language; but as his genius was too bold 


and aſpiring to confine itſelf to the authority and deciſions of the Stagirite, 


] Servati Lui Epiftolz xxxiv. p. 69. Coxgincu Antig. Acad. p. 322. Hiſtoire Litter. 
a France, tom. iv. P. 251. 


[=] Such as are deſirous of a more circumſtantial account of theſe writers, and of their various 


— 1 ions, may conſult the Hiſgoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 251 to 271. Or the more 


001 account given of them by the celebrated LE Bev, in his Etat des Sciences en France depuis 
1 7 1 juſſu au Roi Robert, which is publiſhed in his Recuei/ de divers ecrits pour ferwvir 
*aircifſemens d I Hiftoire de France, tom. ii. p. 1. Paris 1738, en 800. 18 


th . ERIGENA ſignifies properly a native 7 Ireland, as Erin, or Irin, was the ancient name of 


at ingdom.] | 
DA d 2 IT. he 
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nature, an intricate and ſubtile production, in which the cauſes and pr 


which alſo the precepts of Chriſtianity are allegorically explained, yet i 


The Internal HisTory of the CRC. 
he puſhed his philoſophical reſearches yet farther, dared to think for himſelf 
and ventured to purſue truth without any other guide than his own rezſen 


. | > reaſon, 
We have yet extant of his compoſition, Five Books concerning the divijyy if 


incipleʒ 
and in 


4 F ; | n ſuch 
a manner as to ſhew that their ultimate end is the union of the ſoul with the 


ſupreme Being. He was the firſt, who blended the ſcholaſtic theology with the 
myſtic, and formed them into one ſyſtem. It has alſo been imagined, that he 
was far from rejecting the opinions of thoſe who conſider the union of (yy 
and nature, as ſimilar to the union that ſubſiſts between the foul and the 
body, a notion much the ſame with that of many ancient philoſophers, who. 
looked upon the deity as the foul of the world. But it may, perhaps, be 


Part l. 


of all things are inveſtigated with a conſiderable degree of ſagacity, 


alledged, and not without reaſon, that what Scorus ſaid upon this ſubjeg 
amounted to no more than what the Realiſts [O], as they are called, maintained 
afterwards, though it muſt be allowed that he has expreſſed himſelf in x 


very perplexed and obſcure manner [c a This celebrated philoſopher formed 


no particular ſect, at leaſt, as far as is come to our knowledge; and this 


will be conſidered, by thoſe who are acquainted with the ſpirit of the times he 
lived in, as a proof that his immenſe learning was accompanied with meekneſs 


and modeſty 7. 


About this time lived a certain perſon named Macazvs, a native of 


Ireland, who prapagated in France that enormous error, which was afterwards 


adopted and profeſſed by AvxRROES, that one individual intelligence, one 
ſoul performed the ſpiritual and rational functions in all the human race, 
This error was confuted by RaTRam, a famous monk of Corbey[d]. Before 
theſe writers flouriſhed Dux AL, a native of Ireland alſo, who left his country, 


and retired into a French monaſtery, where he lived during the reigns of 
CHARLEMAGNE and LEWIS the MEtx, and taught philoſophy and aſtro- 
nomy with the greateſt reputation [el. Hzric, a monk of Auxerre, made 


[(5) The Reals, who followed the doctrine of Ag1STOTLE with reſpect to ani verſal ideas, wet 
fo called in oppoſition to the Nominahfts, who embraced the hypotheſis of ZENO and the * 
upon that perplexed and intricate ſubject. Ar1sTOTLE held, againſt PL Aro, that previous to, al 
independent on, matter, there were no univerſal zdeas or eſſences, and that the ideas or 1 
which the latter fuppoſed to have exiſted in the divine mind, and to have been the model of a 
created things, had been eternally impreſſed upon matter, and were.coeval with, and inherent in, 
their objects. ZENO and his followers, departing both from the Platonic and Ariſtotelian ſyſtems, 


maintained, that theſe pretended ani verſals had neither form nor eſſence, and were no more 12 
mere terms and nominal repreſentations of their particular objects. The doctrine of AR1ST 


prevailed until the eleventh century, when Ros cELIN us embraced the Stoical ſyſtem, and * 
the ſect of the Neminalifis, whoſe ſentiments were propagated with great ſucceſs by the _ 
ABELARD. Theſe two ſeQs differed conſiderably among themſelves, and explained, or 17 
obſcured, their reſpective tenets in a variety of ways ] ' 125 m 
Le The work here alluded to was publiſhed at Oxford, by Mr. THOMUASs GALE, in 1 
The learned HEUuuax has made ſeveral extracts from it, and given alſo an ample and learne 


count of Scorus, in his 42s of the Philoſophers, written in German, tom. iii. p. 858. 


[4] MamzLLon, Pref. ad Sec. iv. part. II. Actor, SS. Ord, Bencdicti, 5 156. p· 5 ¼ 
le] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 493. likewiſe 
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likewiſe an eminent figure among the learned of this age; he was à man of Cann, N. 


uncommon ſagacity, was endowed with a great and aſpiring genius, and is 


id, in many things, to have anticipated the famous Dxscakrzs in the 
manner of inveſtigating truth [F. | 


_—_— 4 ” 
— — K 


„ An VU ; 
Cmcerning the doffors and miniſters of the church and its form of govern. 
ment during this century. 


— 


. 1 * E impiety and licentiouſneſs of the greateſt part of the clergy aroſe, 
at this time, to an enormous height, and ſtand, upon record, in the 
mnanimous complaints of the moſt candid and impartial writers of this, 


— 8 An 
* * 


9 — — y 


The corruption 
of the clergy. 


century [g]. In the eaſt tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies, and treaſons, reigned 


| uncontrouled, and all things were carried by violence and force. Theſe 
| abuſes appeared in many things, but particularly in the election of the 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople. The favour of the court was become the only 
| ſtep to that high and important office; and as the patriarch's continuance in 
| that eminent poſt depended upon ſuch an uncertain and precarious founda- 
| tion, nothing was more uſual, than to ſee a prelate pulled down from his 


epiſcopal throne by an imperial decree. In the weſtern provinces, the biſhops 


| were become voluptuous and effeminate to a very high degree. They paſſed 


| their lives amidſt the ſplendor of courts, and the pleaſures of a luxurious 


| indolence, which corrupted their taſte, extinguiſhed their zeal, and rendered 
| them incapable of performing the ſolemn duties of their function [4]; while 
the inferior clergy were ſunk in licentiouſneſs, minded nothing but ſenſual 
gratifications, and infected, with the moſt heinous vices, the flock, whom it 
| was the very buſineſs of their miniſtry to preſerve, or to deliver, from the 
contagion of iniquity. Beſides, the ignorance of the ſacred order was, in 


| many places, ſo deplorable, that few of them could either read or write; and 


| fill fewer were capable of expreſſing their wretched notions with any degree 
of method or perſpicuity. Hence it happened, that when letters were to be 
| penned, or any matter of conſequence was to be committed to writing, they 


had commonly recourſe to ſome one perſon, who was ſuppoſed to be endowed 


vith ſuperior abilities, as appears in the caſe of Sex varus Lupus [i]. . 
Il. Many circumſtances concurred, particularly in the European nations, 
tb produce and augment this corruption and licentiouſneſs, ſo ſhameful in an 


[f] Le Brur, Memoires pour PHiftoire d. Auxerre, tom. ii p. 48 1. Acta Sandorum, tom. iv. 

Juni ad d. xxiv. p. 829. & ad d. xxxi. Jul. p. 249. For this philoſopher has obtained a place 
among the ſaintly o rder. 2 8 5 = 3 | | | ; + g 

+ See AGOBARDUS, De privilegits et jure Sacerdotti, & 13. p. 137. tom. i. Opp. ed. Baluxii. 
N The reader will be convinced of this by conſulting Ac oB ARD paſſim, and by looking Over 
ve lays enacted in the Latin councils for reſtraining the diſorders of the clergy. See alſo SgrvaTus 
us Ehiſt. XXV. p. 73. 28 1. and STEPH. BALUZ. in Adnot. p. 378. 


J See the works of SERVA Tus Lupus Epift. xcviii. xcix. p. 126. 142. 148. as alſo his Lee. 
_ RODOLPH1 Bituricenſis Capitula ad clerum fuum, in BALUz11 Miſcellaneis, tom. vi. p. 139. 
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fraud, and all forts o | 
they had left, of procuring themſelves a ſubſiſtence [u]. 


order of men, who were ſet apart to exhibit examples of piety to the; " 
the world. Among theſe we may reckon as the chief ſources of o 


.under conſideration, the calamities of the times, even the bloody an the eil 


d 
tual wars that were carried between Lewis the MEEE, and his famij 


incurſions and conqueſts of the barbarous nations, the groſs and org 
ignorance of the nobility, and the affluence and riches that flowed in upon | 
churches and religious ſeminaries from all quarters. Many other cauſes alf 
contributed to diſhonour the church, by introducing into it a corrupt mini : 
A nobleman, who through want of talents, activity, or courage, was rendered 
incapable of appearing with dignity in the cabinet, or with honour in th 
field, immediately turned his views towards the church, aimed at a dif. 
tinguiſhed place among its chiefs and rulers, and became, in conſequence, 3 
contagious example of ſtupidity and vice to the inferior clergy [&]. The 
patrons of churches, in whom reſided the right of election, unwilling to ſubmit 


their diſorderly conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and upright paſtors, 
 Induſtriouſly looked for the moſt abject, ignorant, and worthleſs eccleſiaftic 


to whom they committed the cure of ſouls [/]. But one of the circumſtanc 
which contributed in a particular manner to render, at leaft, the higher 


| Clergy wicked and depraved, and to take off their minds from the duties of 


their ſtation, was the obligation they were under of performing certain 


| ſervices to their ſovereigns, in conſequence of the poſſeſſions they derived 


from the royal bounty. The biſhops and heads of monaſteries held many 
lands and caſtles by a feudal tenure, and being thereby bound to furniſh their 
princes with a certain number of ſoldiers in time of war, were obliged alſo to. 


take the field themſelves at the head of theſe troops [m], and thus to act ina 


ſphere that was utterly inconſiſtent with the nature and duties of their 


ſacred character. Beſides all this, it often happened, that rapacious princes 
in order to ſatisfy the craving wants of their ſoldiers and domeſtics, boldly 
invaded the poſſeſſions of the church, which they diſtributed among ther 


armies; in conſequence of which the prieſts and monks, in order to avoid 
periſhing through hunger, abandoned themſelves to the practice of violence, 
crimes, which they looked upon as the only means, 


III. The Roman pontifs were raiſed to that high dignity by the ſuffrages 


of the ſacerdotal order, accompanied with the voice of the people; but after 


their election, the approbation of the emperor was neceſſary in order to their 


; ar HincmaRvs, Oper. Poſterior. contra Gadeſchalcum, cap. xxxvi. tom. i. Opp, p. 318, 
7 wv Luevus Epi Fav p. 120. | | 3 a 

AGcoOBARDUSs, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdatum, Cap. xi. p. 341. tom. i. Opp. | 

2 STEPH. BALUzII Appendix Actor. ad Servatum, p. 508. 1 Antiq. As. an 

evi, tom. ii. p. 446. MaBiLLON, Aunal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 587, FRESNE ad Fuivili if, 


| Ludwvids, p. 75, 76 


[u] Aconarpus, De diſpenſ. rerum Ecclefiaft. & 4. p. 270. tom. i. Opp. FLoD0ARDUS, | 
Hiſtor. Eccleſ: Rhemenſis, lib. iii. cap. ix. . REA Luyus Epiſt. xlv. p. 87, 43] „. 
MuRraTOR1, tom. vi. Antig. Ital. meds evi, p. 302. Lup. Tromasin, Diſciplina Eccleſia vii. 


et nova circa beneficia, part. IT. lib. iii. cap. xi. Theſe corrupt meaſures prevailed alſo among 


Greeks and Lombards, as may be ſeen in the Oriens Chriſtianus of Lx quien, tom. i p. 5 


— —— 
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| conſecration [0]. There is indeed, yet extant, an edict, ſuppoſed to have 
deen publiſhed, in the year 817, by Lewis the Mzzx, in which he aboliſhes 
' this imperial right, and grants to the Romans, not only the power of electing 
their pontif, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and conſecrating him when 
elected, without waiting for the conſent of the emperor [y]. But this grant 
will deceive none, Who inquire into this matter with any degree of attention 
and diligence, ſince ſeveral learned men have proved it ſpurious by the moſt 
reſiſtible arguments [q]. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that after the 
time of CHARLES the BALD, a new ſcene of things aroſe ; and the important 
change abovementioned was really introduced. - That prince having ob- 
| tained the imperial dignity by the good offices of the biſhop of Rome, returned 
this eminent ſervice by delivering the ſucceeding pontifs from the obligation 
| of waiting for the conſent of the emperors, in order to their being inſtalled in 
their office. And thus we find, that from the time of Evczn1vs III, who 


was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 884, the election of the biſhops of Rome ” 


| was Carried on without the leaſt regard to law, order, or even decency, and 


mas generally attended with civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign of 


Orno the GREAT, who put a ſtop to theſe diſorderly proceedings. 

IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to the pontificate, in this century, 
there were very few, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning, pru- 
dence, and virtue, or who were at all careful about acquiring thoſe particular 
qualities that are eſſential to the character of a Chriſtian biſhop. On the 


| contrary, the greateſt part of them are only known by the flagitious actions 


that have tranſmitted their names with infamy to our times ; and they all, in 
general, ſeem to have vied with each other in their ambitious efforts to extend 
their authority, and render their dominion unlimited and univerſal. It is 
here that we may place, with propriety, an event, which is ſaid to have 


nterrupted the much vaunted ſucceſſion of regular biſhops, in the ſee of 


| Rome, from the firſt foundation of that church to the preſent times. Be- 


| tween the pontificate of LEO IV, who died in the year 855, and that of 


BexepicT III, a certain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her ſect for a 
conſiderable time, is ſaid, by her learning, genius, and dexterity, to have 
made good her way to the papal chair, and to have governed the church 
with the title and dignity of pontif about two years. This extraordinary 

perſon is yet known by the title of PoE Joan. During the five ſucceeding 
centuries this event was generally believed, and a vaſt number of writers bore 
teſtimony to its truth; nor before the reformation, undertaken by LuTazR, 


| Vas it conſidered by any, either as incredible in itſelf, or as ignominious to 


[0] See De Büx Au, Hi/tor. Imper. German. tom. iii. p. 28. 32. | 3 
| HarDuins Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. LR CoinTE, Annales Eccihſ. Francor, tom. vii. 
44. * $6. BaLuzlI Capitular. Regum Francor. tom. 1. p. 591. . 
Ia Mus Aron Droits de Empire fur I Etat Eccleiaſt.. p. 54. and Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. ili. 


þ-29 30. in which that learned man conjectures, that this edi& was forged in the eleventh century. 
wg Hift. Imper. German, tom. iii. p. 34. The partiſans, however, of the papal authority, 
By F ak? ANINI and others, plead ſtrenuouſly, though ineffeRually for the authenticity of the 


the 
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other, that it was inconſiſtent with the moſt accurate chronological compiz. 


fictitious and fabulous circumſtances. have been interwoven with this | 
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the church [7]. But in the laſt century, the elevation, and, indecd 
exiſtence of this female pontif, became the ſubject of a keen and learne 
controverſy ; and ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed abilities both amo 

Roman catholics and proteſtants, employed all the force of their genius and 
erudition to deſtroy the credit of this ſtory, by invalidating, on the one hand 
the weight of the teſtimonies on which it is founded, and by ſhewing on the 
tions [J. Between the contending parties, ſome of the wiſeſt and mot 
learned writers have judiciouſly ſteered a middle courſe : they grant that man 


but they deny that it is entirely deſtitute of all foundation, or, that the con. 
troverſy is yet ended, in a ſatisfactory manner, in favour of thoſe who 
diſpute its truth. And, indeed, upon a deliberate and impartial view of this 
whole matter, it will appear more than probable, that ſome unuſual event mus 
have happened at Rome, from which this ſtory derived ics origin; becauſe i 
is not at all credible, from any principles of moral evidence, that an event 
ſhould be univerſally believed and related in the ſame manner by a multitude 


of hiſtorians, during five centuries immediately ſucceeding its ſuppoſed date, 


if that event was abſolutely deſtitute of all foundation. But what it was 


that gave riſe to this ſtory, is yet to be diſcovered, and is likely to remain 


Their 2ealous at- 


tachment to the 


kings of France, 


by whom they 
are favoured, 


_ SacriTTARrIUs's [ntrod. in 


ſo [i]. NE LE Ea 
V. The enormous vices, that muſt have covered ſo many pontifs with 
infamy in the judgment of the wiſe, formed not the leaſt obſtacle to their 
ambition in theſe miſerable times, nor hindered them from extending their 


influence, and augmenting their authority, both in church and ſtate, It does 


not, indeed, appear from any authentic records, that their poſſeſſions aug- 
mented in proportion to the progreſs of their authority, nor that any new 
grants of land were added to what they had already obtained from the 
liberality of the kings of France. The donations, which Lewis the Mzzx 
is reported to have made to them, are mere inventions, equally deſtitute of 


* [7] The arguments of thoſe who maintain the truth of this extraordinary event are collected in 
one ſtriking point of view with great learning and induſtry by Fx ep. SpanHeiM, in his Exeratati 
de Papa Femina, tom. ii. Opp. p. 577. This Diſſertation was tranſlated into French by the cele- 
brated LexnranT, who digeſted it into a better method, and enriched it with ſeveral additions. 

{s] The arguments of thoſe who reject the ſtorꝝ of Pope Foar as a fable, have been collected by 
Davip BronDEL, and after him with ſtill more art and erudition by BayLE, in the third volume 
of his Dicfionary, at the article Pap Ess. Add to this Jo. GRORG. Eccarp. Hiſtor. France 
Oriental. tom. ii. lib, xxx. F 119. p. 436. which author has adopted and appropriated the ſent- 
ments of the great Lz1Bx1Tz, upon the matter in queſtion. See alſo Lequiz »'s Orient Chriftian 
tom. ili. p. 777. and HeuMan's Hllage Diſſert. Sacrar. tom. i. part. II. p 352- The very 
learned Jo, CHRISTOPH. WAGENSELIVSs has. given a juſt and accurate view of the arguments 5 
both ſides, which may be ſeen in the Amoenitates Litterariæ of ScHELHORNIUS, part. 1. p. of 
and the fame has been done by Basxnace, in his Hi/oire de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 408. A liſt : 
other writers, who have employed their labours upon this intricate queſtion, may be ſeen in Cas. 

H. Ecclgſ. tom. i. cap. xxv. p. 676. and in the Biblioth. Bremey- 


tom. viii. V. p. 935. | | a 
Del Such is the 2 of PAuT SAR PI, in his Lettere Baliane, Lett. Ixxx1i. p. 4525 of a 

ANT Biblioth. Germanique, tom. x. p. 27; of Tazor. Has us Biblioth. Bremen/. tom. » 

part. V. p. 935 ; and of the celebrated Prarr I»/tit. Hiſtor. Ecelgſ. p. 402; to whom we 2, 


* 
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much and probability [4] and nothing is more groundleſs than the accounts CET. IX. 
of thoſe writers who affirm, that CHARLES the BaLD diveſted himſelf, in the —— 
ear 875, of his right to the city of Rome, and its territory, in favour of the 
ntifs, whom he, at the ſame time, enriched with a variety of noble and 
coſtly preſents, in return for the good ſervices of Jon VIII, by whoſe ſuc- 
cours he was raiſed to the empire. But be that as it may, it is certain, that 
the authority and affluence of the biſhops of Rome increaſed greatly from the 
ime of Lewis the MEER, but more eſpecially from the acceſſion of CHARLES 
the BaLp, to the imperial throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that period 
abundantly teſtify [w]. _ : | | 1 
VI. After the death of Lewis II, a fierce and dreadful war broke out be- They gain by the 
teen the poſterity of CHARLEMAGNE, among which there were ſeveral 1 
competitors for the empire. This furniſhed the Italian princes, and the e. 
Roman pont f Joan VIII, with a favourable opportunity of aſſuming to 
themſelves the right of nominating to the imperial throne, and of excluding 
from all part in this election the nations. who had formerly the right of ſut- 
rage; and if the opportunity was favorable, it was ſeized with avidity, and 
improved with the utmoſt dexterity and zeal. Their favour and intereſt was. 
earneſtly ſollicited by CHARLES the BALD, whoſe entreaties were rendered 
efeftual. by rich preſents, prodigious ſums of money, and moſt pompous: 
promiſes, in conſequence of which. he was proclaimed, A. D. 876; by the 
pontif Jou VIII, and by the Italian princes aſſembled at Pavia, king of Italy, 
and emperor of the Romans. CARLOMAN and CHARLES the GROSS, who 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Hay, and in the Roman empire, were alſo. 
elected by the Roman pontif, and the Italian princes. After the reigns of. 
theſe princes. the empire was torn in pieces; the moſt deplorable tumults. 
and commotions. aroſe in Tay, France, and Germany, which were governed, or 
nther ſubdued and uſurped, by various chiefs, and, in this confuſed ſcene: 
of things, the higheſt bidder was, by the ſuccour of the greedy pontifs, gene- 
rally raiſed to the government of Italy, and to: the imperial. throne [x]. | . 
VII. Thus the power and influence of the pontifs, in civil affairs, aroſe in The emperors 
a ſhort time to an enormous height through the favour and protection of the de of their! 
princes, in whoſe cauſe they had employed the influence, which ſuperſtition. thority, and the 
tad given them over the minds of the people. The increaſe of their autho- Poe the of 
ty, in religious matters, was not lefs rapid, nor lefs conſiderable, and it aroſe the dihops dimi-- 
from the ſame cauſes. The wiſeſt and moſt impartial among the Roman e. 
Catholic writers not only acknowledge, but are even at pains to. demonſtrate, 
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ald Wekxsbokrr, BogciEx, HorgERc, and many others, were this enumeration: neceſſary. 
itout aſſuming the character of a judge in this intricate controverſy, concerning which ſo many 
deciſions have been pronounced, I ſhall only take the liberty, to obſerve that the matter in de- 
Wh as yet. dubious, and has not on either. ſide. been repreſented in ſuch a. light as to / bring cone 


n. 
Ia] dee above, & 3. | | | 
Lu Buxay, Hiflor: Inperii Rom. German, tom. iii, p. 432: Jo; Grorce Eccan,. Hiftor:. 
rante Orient. tom. ii. lib. xxxi. p. 606. | 
l This matter is amply illuſtrated by Siconius, in his famous book De Regno 1talie, and by. 

tte other writers of German and Italian hiſtory, . | 
Vor. I, =” Toe that 
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that ſrom the time of LEwis the Mex, the 


government were gradually changed in Europe by the counſels and inſtigatio 
of the court of Rome, and new laws ſubſtituted in their place. The x 


Paarh, 


ancient rules of eccleſiaſticy 


European 


princes ſuffered themſelves to be diveſted of the ſupreme authority in religious 


matters, which they had derived from ChakLEMA ONE; the power of th 
biſhops was greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority of both provincia 
and general councils began to decline. The Roman pontifs, elated with their 
overgrown proſperity, and become arrogant, beyond meaſure, by the daily 
acceſſions that were made to their authority, were eagerly bent upon per- 
ſuading all, and had, indeed, the good fortune to perſuade many, that the 
biſhop of Rome was conſtituted and appointed by IE Sus Cnrrsr, lupreme 
legiſlator and judge of the church univerſal ; and that, therefore, the biſhops 
derived all their authority from the Roman pontif, nor could the council; 
determine any thing without his permiſſion and conſent [y]. This opinion, 
which was inculcated by the pontifs with the utmoſt zeal and ardour, was 
oppoſed by ſuch as were acquainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 
and the government of the church in the earlier ages; but it was oppoſed 
in vain. 

VIII. In order to gain credit to this new eccleſiaſtical code, ſo different 
from the ancient rules of church government, and to ſupport the haughty 
pretenſions of the pontifs to ſupremacy and independence, it was neceſſary to 
produce the authority of ancient deeds, to ſtop the mouths of ſuch as were 


_ diſpoſed to ſet bounds to their uſurpations. The biſhops of Rome were aware 
of this, and as. thoſe means were looked upon as the moſt lawful that tended 


beſt to the accompliſhment of their purpoſes, they employed ſome of their 
moſt ingenious and zealous partiſans in forging conventions, acts of councils, 
epiſtles, and ſuch like records, by which it might appear, that, in the firſt 
ages of the church, the Roman pontifs were cloathed with the fame 
ſpiritual majeſty, and ſupreme authority which they now aſſumed [2]. 
Among theſe fictitious ſupports of the papal dignity, the famous gecretal 
epiſtles, as they are called, ſaid to have been written by the pontifs of the 


| y] See the excellent work of an anonymous and unknown author, who ſigns himſelf D. B. 


whoſe book is intitled, Hiſtoire du Droit Eccliſiaſtigue public Frangois, publiſhed at firſt at London, 

in two volume 8'*, in the year 1737, and lately republiſhed in a larger and more ſplendid edition. 
The author of this performance ſhews, in a judicious and conciſe manner, the various ſteps by 
which the papal authority aroſe to ſuch a monſtrous height. His account of the ninth century ni) 
be ſeen in the firſt volume of his work, at the 160% page. | | 
[z] There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decretal and various other acts, ſuch as the grants 
of CHARLEMAGNE and LEw1s the Mxex, were forged with the knowledge and conſent of the 
Roman pontifs ; ſince it is utterly incredible, that theſe pontifs ſhould, for many ages, have con- 


ſtantly appealed, in ſupport of their pretended rights and privileges, to acts and records that were 


only the fictions of private perſons, and ſhould, with ſuch weak arms, have ſtood out againſt king, 
princes, councils, and biſhops, who were unwilling to receive their yoke. Acts of a private nature | 
would have been uſeleſs here, and public deeds were neceſſary to accompliſh the views of pa 
ambition. Such forgeries were, in this century, eſteemed lawful, on account of their ſuppok 
tendency to promote the glory of God, and to advance the proſperity of the church: and, e | 
it is not ſurprizing, that the good pontifs ſhould feel no remorſe in impoſing upon the world frau A 
and forgeries, that were deſigned to enrich the patrimony of St. PeTER, and to aggrandize his ſuc- * 
ceſſors in the apoſtolic ſee, | | | 8 


primitive 


2 


— 
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of an obſcure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name of Is1Dor x, 
biſhop of Seville [a], to make the world believe they had been collected by 
chat illuſtrious and learned prelate. Some of them had appeared in the 
eichth century [9], but they were now entirely drawn from their obſcurity, 
ad produced, with an air of oſtentation and triumph, to demonſtrate the 
ſupremacy of the Roman pontifs [c]. The deciſions of a certain Roman 
council, which is faid to have been held during the pontificate of SILVESTER, 
were likewiſe alledged in behalf of the ſame cauſe ; but this council had 


primitive times, deſerve chiefly to be ſtigmatized. They were the production 


never been ſo much as heard of before the preſent century, and the accounts 


now given of it proceeded from the ſame ſource with the gecretals, and were 
equally authentic. Be that as it may, the decrees of this pretended council 
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contributed much to enrich and aggrandize the Roman pontifs, and exalt 


them above all human authority and juriſdiction [d]. 5 5 

IX. There were not, however, wanting among the Latin biſhops men of 
prudence and ſagacity, who ſaw through theſe impious frauds, and perceived 
the chains that were forging both for them and for the church. The 
French biſhops diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in a particular and glorious manner, 
by the zeal and vehemence with which they oppoſed theſe ſpurious decretals, 
and other like fictitious monuments and records, and proteſted againſt their 
being received among the laws of the church. But the obſtinacy of the 


The ſuccefs of 
theſe frauds, 


pontifs, and particularly of Nicol As I, conquered this oppoſition, and reduced 
it to ſilence. And as the empire, in the periods that ſucceeded this conteſt, 


fell back into the groſſeſt ignorance and darkneſs, there ſcarcely remained any 
who were capable of detecting theſe odious impoſtures, or diſpoſed to ſupport 
the expiring liberty of the church. The hiſtory of the following ages ſhews, 
in a multitude of deplorable examples, the- diſorders and calamities that 
ſprung from the ambition of the aſpiring pontifs; It repreſents theſe 
deſpotic lords of the church, labouring by the aid of their impious frauds to 
overturn its ancient government, to undermine the authority of its biſhops, 
to engroſs its riches and revenues into their own hands, nay, what is ſtill 


[a] It is certain, that the forger of the decretals was e tremely deſirous of perſuading the world, 


that they were collected by Is1DoRE, the celebrated biſhop of Seville, who lived in the ſixth century. 
dee FazRIcII Bibhoth. Latin. medii evi, tom. v. p. 561. It was a cuſtom among the biſhops to 
add, from a rinciple of humility, the epithet Peccator, i. e. Sinner, to their titles; and, accordingly, 
the forger of the Decretals has added the word Peccator after the name of Isi1DorE ; but this ſome 
ignorant tranſcribers have abſurdly changed into the word Mercator; and hence it happens, that 
one [s110RUs Mercator paſles for the fraudulent collector, or forger of the decretall. 


e] See Dox CALMET, Hiftoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 528. B. Jusr. Hex. Boner. Prog. 


moan Edit. Juris Canon. tom. i. p. x. xix. Not. | 

le] Beſide the authors of the Centurie Magdeburgenſes and other writers, the learned B1.ownper has 

monſtrated, in an am ple and ſatisfactory manner, the ſpuriouſneſs of the gecretals, in his Pſeudo- 
lidorus et Turrianus wapulantes; and in our time the cheat is acknowledged even by the Roman 
Catholics, at leaſt by ſach of them as are poſſeſſed of any tolerable degree of judgment and impar- 
tulity, See Buppkus's Jagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 762; as alſo PeTR. Cousraxrius, 


his Prolegom. ad Epiſtolas Pontificum, tom. i. p. 130; and a Diſſertation of FLRUuRx, prefixed to the 


ſuteenth volume of his Eccliſiaſtical Hiſtory. b 3 8 2 
d] See Jo. Lauxoius, De cura Eccliſiæ erga pauperes et miſeros, cap. i. Obfervat: i. p. 576. 
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Cut. IX. more horrible, it repreſents them aiming perfidious blows at the 


The monaſtic life 
in high repute, 


Monks and ab- 
bots employed in 
civil affairs, and 
called to the 
Courts of princes. 
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2 | e thron 
— princes, and endeavouring. to leſſen their power, and to ſet bounds to 12 


dominion. All this is unanimouſly acknowledged by ſuch as have lookeq 
with attention and impartiality, into the hiſtory of the times of whit. . 
now write, and 1s ingenuouſly confeſſed by men of learning and ente, 
that are well affected to the Romiſh church and its ſovereign pontif e). 4 
X. The monaſtic life was now univerſally in the higheſt eſteem, and no 
thing could equal the veneration that was paid to ſuch as devoted themſelyes 
to the ſacred gloom and indolence of a convent. The Greeks and Orientals 
had been long accuſtomed to regard the monkiſh orders and diſcipline with 
the greateſt admiration; but it was only ſince the beginning of the laſt 
century, that this holy paſſion was indulged among the Latins to ſuch an 
extravagant length. In the preſent age it went beyond all bounds : kings 
dukes, and counts forgot their true dignity, even the fulfilling with zeal the 
duties of their high ſtations, and affected that contempt of the world and its 
grandeur, which they took for magnanimity, though it was really nothin 
elſe but the reſult of a narrow and ſuperſtitious ſpirit. They Shandong 
their thrones, their honours, and their treaſures, and ſhut themſelves up in 
monaſteries with a view of devoting themſelves entirely to God. Several 
examples of this fanatical extravagance were exhibited in Italy, Franc, 
Germany, and Spain, both in this and the preceding century. And if the 
allurements of worldly pleaſures and honours had too much power over the 
minds of many to permit their ſeparating themſelves from human ſociety, 
during their lives, ſuch endeavoured to make amends for this in their laſt 
hours; for when they perceived death approaching, they demanded the 
monaſtic habit, and actually put it on before their departure, that they 
might be regarded as of the fraternity, and be of conſequence entitled to the 
fervent prayers and other ſpiritual ſuccours of their ghoſtly brethren. | 
But nothing affords ſuch a ſtricking and remarkable proof of theexceſliveand 
fanatical veneration that was paid to the Monaſtic order, as the treatment they 
received from ſeveral kings and emperors, who drew numbers of monks and 
abbots from their cloiſters, and placed them in ſtations entirely foreign to their 
vows and their character, even amidſt the ſplendor of a court, and at the head 
of affairs. The tranſition, indeed, was violent from the obſcurity of a convent 
and the ſtudy of a liturgy, to ſit at the helm of an empire, and manage the poli- 
tical intereſts of nations. But ſuch was the caſe, and pious princes alledged 
as a reaſon for this ſingular choice, that the government of a ſtate could never 
be better placed than in the hands of ſuch holy men, who had ſubdued all 
irregular appetites and paſſions, and were ſo diveſted of the luſt of pleaſure, 
and ambition, as to be incapable of any unworthy deſigns, any low, ſordid, 
or ſelfiſh views. Hence we find in the hiſtory of theſe times frequent 
examples of monks and abbots performing the functions of ambaſſadors, | 


l] See the abovementioned author's treatiſe, entitled, Regia Poreſias in Cauſu Matrimonial. tom. i 
p. 127. | * : 


envoys, 
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mos, and miniſters of ſtate, and diſplaying their talents with various 
ſoceeſ in theſe high and eminent ſtations. 3 
XI. The morals, however, of the monks were far from being fo pure as 
o juſtify the reaſon alledged above for their promotion. Their patrons 
nd protectors, who loaded them with honours and preferment, were ſenſible 
of the irregular and licentious lives that many of them led, and uſed their 
umoſt efforts to correct their vices, and to reform their manners. LEwis 
the MEEK diſtinguiſhed his zeal in the excecution of this virtuous and 
roble deſign; and to render it more effectual, he employed the pious 
hours of BENEDICT, abbot of Aniane, in reforming the monaſteries firſt 
in Aquitaine, and afterwards throughout the whole kingdom of France, 


yas abſolutely neglected and fallen into decay. This worthy eccleſiaſtic 
preſided in the year 817, in the council of Aix. la- Chapelle, where ſeveral 
zie meaſures were taken for removing the diſorders that reigned in the 
coiſters ; and in conſequence of the unlimited authority, he had received 
from the emperor, he ſubjected all the monks, without exception, to the 
rule of the famous BenepicT abbot of Mount Calſiu, annulled that variety 
of rites and cuſtoms that had obtained in the different monaſteries, pre- 


vere, into one general body or ſociety, the various orders which had hitherto 
been connected by no common bond [F J. This admirable diſcipline, which 
acquired to BENEDICT of Aniane, the higheſt reputation, and made him be 
revered as the ſecond father of the weſtern monks, flouriſhed during a certain 
time ; but afterwards declined through various cauſes, until the concluſion of 


the empire, it almoſt entirely diſappeared. 3 

XII. The ſame emperor, who had appeared with ſuch zeal both in pro- 
| tecting and reforming the monks, gave alſo diſtinguiſhed marks of his 
favour to the order of canons, which ChRoDECAN (us had introduced in 


provinces of the empire, and inſtituted alſo an order of canoneſſes, which was 
the firſt female convent knowi in the Chriſtian world [g]. For each of theſe 
orders the zealous emperor had a rule drawn up A. D. 817, in the council of 


A la. Chapelle, which he ſubſtituted in the place of that which had been 


*ppointed by CnRODEOANOUs, and this new rule was obſerved in the moſt 
of the monaſteries and convents of the canons and canoneſſes in the weſt un- 


til the x31 century, notwithſtanding that it was diſapproved of by the court 
ef Rene [b]. The author of the rule that was appointed for the canons was, 


[#] Jo. MaBILLox, Ada n Ord, Benedidt. Soc. iv. part. I. Pref. p. xxvii. and Praf. 


1 v. p. xxv. Ejuspgu, Annales Ordin. S. Benedict. tom. ii p. 430. Car ur, Hiſt. de 
ws 2. nn. i. p. 596. For a particular account of Bexzpicr of fniane, and his illuſtrious 
mnues, ſee the Hela Sandor. tom. ii. Febr. p. 606; and the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. 


| b. 7 
See Manon, Anal. Ordin. S. Benedicti, tom ii. P. 428. 


| Nic#oLas II. The pretexts uſed by the pontif and the aſſembled prelates, to juflify their diſappro- 
"EY | undoubtedly, 


and in reſtoring, by new and falutary laws, the monaſtic diſcipline which 


s rule was condemned in a council held at Name, A. D. 1059, under the pontit 
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A reformation of 
the monaſtic or- 
der attempted, 


ſcribed to them all one uniform method of living, and thus united, as it 


this century, when under the calamities that oppreſſed both the church and 


Canons and 
canoneſſes, 


kveral places during the laſt century. He diſtributed them through all the 
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The principal 
Oreck writers, 


all others, from its primitive purity, and ceaſed to anſwer the laudable i. 


following are the moft remarkable : 


productions, publiſhed a warm defence of the worſhip of images againſt the 
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undoubtedly, AuALARIUs, a preſbyter of Metz; but it is not ſo cen 
whether that which was drawn up for the canoneſſes was compofed my 
ſame hand [i]. Be that as it may, the canonical order grew into high r tee 
and from this time a great number of convents were erected for them hand 
all the weſtern provinces, and were richly endowed by the liberality hy 


* . od 2 — of | 
and opulent Chriſtians, But this inſtitution degenerated in a ſhort tine 
) 


Pagr lt 


tention and deſign of its worthy founders & J. 

XIII. Of the theological writers that flouriſhed among the Greeks, the 
Pnorius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, a man of moſt profound and yn. 
verſal erudition, whoſe Bibliotbeca [I], Epiſtles, and other writings, are yu 
valuable on many accounts. 5 

NicErhokus, alſo patriarch of the abovementioned city, who, among othe 


enemies of that idolatrous ſervice [n]. 


Trzeoporvs STUDITES, who acquired a name, chiefly by his warm oppo- 
fition to the [conoclaſts, and by the zeal with which he wrote in favour of 
image-worſhip []. . ; 

The ſame cauſe has principally contributed to tranſmit to after ages the 
names of THEoDoRUs GRAPTUS, METHODIUs, who obtained the title of 
Confeſſor for his adherence to image-worſhip in the very face of perſecution, 
Tukopoxus ABUCARA [vo], PETRVUSs SicuLus, NicETAS Davin, and others, 
who would probably have been long ſince buried in oblivion, had not the 


various conteſts between the Greek and Latin churches, and the diviſions 


of the former among themſelves upon the queſtion concerning images, 
excited the vehemence of theſe inconſiderable writers, and furniſhed them 
with an occaſion of making ſome noiſe in the world. 


bation of this rule, were, that it permitted the canons to enjoy the poſſeſſions they had before their 
vows, and allowed to each of them too large a portion of bread and wine; but the true reaſon ws 
that this order had been inſtituted by an emperor without either the conſent, or knowledge, of the 
Roman pontif. For an account of the rule and diſcipline of theſe canons, ſee FLeurY's El, 
Hift. tom. x. p. 163, 164, &c. Bruſſels edition in 129, . 5 

[.] Led. ThouAssix. Diſciplin. Eccleſ. Vet. et Nowe, part I. lib. ni. cap. xlii, xliii. Mus- 


ron Antig. Ital. medii avi, tom. v. p. 185. 540. No accounts of the Canons are leſs worthy of 


credit, than thoſe that are given by writers, who have been themſelves members of that order, ſuch 
as Raymond CHayPoNEL's Hiſtoire des Chancines, publiſhed at Paris in 8'* in the year 16993 for 
theſe writers; from fond prejudices in favour of their inſtitution, and an ambitious defire of enhancing 
its merit and rendering it reſpeQable, derive the origin of canonical order from CHRIST and hi; 


apoſtles, or trace it up, at leaſt, to the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church. 


[4] CaLmerT, Hiſt. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 91. Hiſt. Litteraire de la France, tom. i. P. 536. 

[/] See Cauus Ar, Hiſtoire des Fournaux, tom. i. p. 87. . NG : 

n] Aa Sandor. tom. ii. Martii ad d. xiii. p. 293. Ovupmus, Scriptor. Eecliſ. tom. l. p. 5 
be) TuxopokE SrupirzEs was one of the moſt voluminous writers of this century, and — 
certainly have been known as a man of genius and learning to after ages, though the controve y 
concerning images had never exiſted. There are of his writings, yet extant, 265 letters, ſeve ; 
treatiſes againſt the Iconoclaſts, 124 epigrams in Iambics, and a large manuſcript, which conta 
courſe of catechetical inſtruction concerning the duties of the-monaſtic life.! 
le] SceBavyuir's Dictionary, vol. i at the article 1 | 


Mosts 
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| Moses BARCEPHA, A Syrian biſhop, ſurpaſſed by far all whom we have 
now been mentioning, and deſerved the ſhining reputation, which he has 
obtained in the republic of letters, as what we have yet extant of his works 
xover ſeveral marks of true genius, and an uncommon acquaintance with 
he art of writing []. 1 Me Hl 1 

XIV. Rapanus MavuRvus, archbiſhop of Menta, is deſervedly placed at 
te head of the Latin writers of this age ; the force of his genius, the extent 
his knowledge, and the multitude of productions that flowed from his 
n, entitle him to this diſtinguiſhed rank, and render improper all com- 
riſon between him and his cotemporaries.. He may be called the great 
ight of Germany and France, ſince it was from the prodigious fund of 


nltruction. His writings were every where in the hands of the learned [g]. 
ind were held in ſuch veneration, that, during four centuries, the moſt 
eminent of the Latin divines appealed to them as authority .in religious 
matters, and adopted almoſt univerſally the ſentiments they contained. Af- 
er this illuſtrious prelate, the writers that are moſt worthy of mention are, 

AcoBaRD, archbiſhop of Lyons, a man of wiſdom and prudence, and far 
fom being deſtitute of literary merit ; but whoſe reputation has deſervedly 
ſuffered by his juſtifying and even fomenting the rebellion of LOorHAIRE and 
Pew againſt Lewis the ME EE, their father and their ſovereign [7]. 

HiLpvin, abbot of St. Dennis, who acquired no ſmall reputation by a 
york entitled, Areopagitica [5]. 2 . 
EcinHARD, abbot of Selingeſtat, the celebrated author of the Life of 
Charlemagne, remarkable for the beauty of his diction, the perſpicuity and 
elegance of his ſtyle, and a variety of other literary accompliſhments []. 
CLaup1us, biſhop of Turin, whoſe Expoſition of ſeveral books of ſcrip- 
ture [u], as alſo his Chronology gained him an eminent and laſting re- 
putation [w]. | 5 | | | | 

FrECULF, biſhop of Lyfeux, whoſe Chronicle, which is no more than a 
heavy compilation, is yet extant. 


o] Jos. Siu. AssEMA NI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 127. 
It dee, for a particular account of the life and writings of RABAxus Mavrus, the Hiftoire 
tterare de la France, tom. v. p. 151; as alſo the Acta Sanfor, tom. i. Febr. p. oo. 
[+] See Corona, Hiſt. Litter. de la wille de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 93. General Dictionary, at the 
aticle AcoBard. Hiſt. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p- 567. [AGoBaRD oppoſed with 
| Freat Zeal both the worſhip and the uſe of images, in his famous book De pidturis et imaginibus, a 
work which has greatly embaraſſed the doctors of the Romiſh church. | 
] Hit. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 607. 


of fourteen editions is that publiſhed by Scaminx1vs, at Utrecht, in the year 1711. 52 
% This prelate, who was famous for his knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, compoſed 111 books 
or commentaries upon Geneſis, Iv upon Exodus, and ſeveral upon Leviticus, He wrote alſo a 
"numentary upon the Goſpel of St. Matthew, in which there are many excellent things, and an 


xpolition of all the E pijiles of St. Paul. His commentary on the Epi//le to the Galatians is printed, 


ut all the reſt are in manuſcript. } 


(u] See SIMON, Critique de la Biblioth. Ecch/. de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 284. 


4 
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knowledge he poſſeſſed, that theſe nations derived principally their religious 


(t] Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 550. See allo the Life of (harlmagne, of which the 
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Cent.IX SERvaTus I.upus, of whoſe compoſition we have ſeveral epiſt] 
treatiſes ; and who, though a copious and ſubtile writer, is yet defect nd 
point of elegance and erudition [x]. ES 8 len 
| Daeyamvs Fokus, who left behind him ſeveral Poems, An own 
| „ee *pofitic 
of certain books of ſcripture, and other performances leſs worthy of x 
tention [y]. 5 1 7 755M 
_ Cur N. DRurhMAR, the author of 4 commentary upon St. Mattke 

Goſpel| z]. | Fi | 

14 a monk of Orbais, who rendered his name immortal by the 
controverſy which he ſet on foot concerning Predeſtination and Free Grace 

PascnHasius RADPBERT [a], a name famous in the conteſts concernin 
The real preſence of Chriſt's body in the Euchariſt; and who, to paſs in * 
his other writings, compoſed a book upon this very ſubject, which furniſhes 
abundant matter of diſpute throughout this century. — - 

 BerTRAmM, or RaTRAMN, a monk of Corby, who deſerves the firſt rank 
among the writers that refuted the doctrine of Rap BBR TH; and whoſe bock 
concerning The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which was compoſed by the 
order of CHARLES the BaLD, gave alſo occaſion to many conteſts among 
learned divines [5]. t! iy jt op is | 

Haymo, biſhop of Halberſtadt, the laborious author of ſeveral treatiſe 
upon various ſubjects, and who is more to be eſteemed for his induſtry and 
diligence, than for his genius and learning [e]. 

WALAFRIDUS STRABO, who acquired no mean reputation by his Pom, 
his Lives of the ſaints, and his Explications of many * more difficult 
paſſages of ſcripture d]. | = | 
_ Hincmas, archbiſhop of Rheims, a man of an imperious and turbulent 
ſpirit, but who deſerves, notwithſtanding, a diſtinguiſhed place among tne 
Latin writers of this century, ſince his works diſcover an aſpiring genius, 
and an ardent zeal in the purſuit of truth, and tend, moreover, in a lingular 
manner, to throw light both upon the civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the age 
in which he lived [e]. he, | . | : 
 Jonannes Scotus ERIGENA, the friend and companion of CHaRLEs the 
BaLD, an eminent philoſopher, and a learned divine, whoſe erudition was aC- 
companied with uncommon marks of ſagacity and genius, and whole various 
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[x] Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 255. = 
5] Corn, Hiftoire Litter. de Lyon, tom. it. p. 135. Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom.). 
p-. 213. 
F 21 Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. v. p 84. TD ys 
[a] For an account of Rap BERT, ſee the Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 287. de 
[5] We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of BERTRAM, and his book, in 
following chapter. | | | uy” 
e] It is proper to obſerve, that a great part of the writings that are attributed to Ha v Mo, wy 
of Halberſtadt, were compoſed by REM, or Remicivs, of Auxerre. See CASIMIR 3 
Comment. de Scriptor. Eccigſ. tom. ii. p. 330. Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. P. Bn 
tom vi. p. 106. LI Beve, Recueil de Dif. fur Þ Hiftoire de la France, tom. i. p. 278. 
fdj See the Hiftoire Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 544; 7 
le] Bid. tom. v. p. 416. : 


performances 


ar- III. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
laſting reputation | f J. | | 
7 is cient barely to name REMIOTUs BERTHaRIvs, Apo, Armoin 


Hinte, REGINO, abbot of Prum, and others, of whom the moſt common 
"iters of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory give ample accounts. —_ 


— 8 


2 C HAP. III. . 
Uncerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


— 


1, T HE zeal of CHARLEMAGNE for the intereſts of Chriſtianity, and his 

liberality to the learned, encouraged many to apply themſelves dili- 
rently to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and to the purſuit of religious truth; and 
$ long as this eminent ſet of divines remained, the weſtern provinces were 


practices. Thus we find among the writers of this age ſeveral men of 
eminent talents, whoſe productions ſhew that the luſtre of true erudition and 
theology was not, as yet, totally eclipſed. But theſe illuſtrious luminaries of 
the church diſappeared one after the other, and barbariſm and ignorance, en- 
curaged by their departure, reſumed their ancient ſeats, and brought in 
their train a prodigious multitude of devout follies, odious ſuperſtitions, and 
abominable errors. Nor did any encourage and propagate with more zeal 


ſpiritual guides of a deluded people. And if we inquire how 1t came to pals, 
that the clergy were ſo zealous in ſuch an inglorious cauſe, we ſhall find that 
this zeal was, in ſome, the effect of ignorance, and, in others, the fruit of 
warice and ambition; ſince much was to be gained both in point of authority 
ad opulence from the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Chriſtianity among the 


401 


performances, as well as his tranſlations from the Greek, gained him a ſhining Cx ur. Ix. 


nd ardor theſe ſuperſtitious innovations, than the ſacerdotal orders, the 


—— — 


The miſerable 
ſtate of Chriſti- 
anity. 


kappily preſerved from many errors, and from a variety of ſuperſtitious. 


Greeks and Orientals was almoſt in the fame declining and deplorable ſtate ; 


though there arofe, from time to time, in the eaſtern provinces, men of ſuperior 


abilities, who endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of true religion, and to raiſe 


* 


t from the preſſures under which it laboured. 3 
II. The cauſes of this unhappy revolution, that covered the Chriſtian 
church with ſuperſtition and darkneſs, will appear evident to {uch as are at all 


quanted with the hiſtory of theſe times. The Oriental doctors, miſerably 


The cavſes to 
which it was 
owing. 


divided among themſelves, and involved in the bittereſt contentions and 


Qurrels with the weſtern churches, loſt all notion of the true ſpirit and genius 
« Chriſtianity, and, corrupted and biaſſed by the prejudices and paſſions, 
lat are generally excited and nouriſhed by ill-managed controverſy, became 
capable of promoting the true and eſſential intereſts of religion, Intent alſo 
pon defending the excellence and divine authority of their doctrine and diſ- 
aplne againſt the Latin doctors, and in maintaining among themſelves the 


Worſhip of images which began to be warmly oppoſed, they advanced many 


; 99 See Hk M. CoxRixoius, Antig. Academice, p. 309, Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, tom. v. 
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The corrupt ig- - 


norance and ſu- 
perſtition that 
reigned in this 
century appear 
even in the ſingle 
inſtance of the 
fooliſh venera- 
tion that was 
paid to the ſaints 
and their relics, 


the gloomy ſcenes of their extravagant devotion, contributed much. 


inceſſantly gaping a 


The Internal H1sTorY of the Cnuxcn. Py, K 
things in the courſe of theſe diſputes, that were highly erroneous, ad 
error follows another, their number increaſed from day to day. The "ev 


and unnatural lives of the monks and hermits, whoſe number was prog; 7485 


and whoſe authority was conſiderable, who haunted the woods and Ga, 


other cauſes, to the decay of ſolid and rational piety. Add to all this he 15 


ruptions of the barbarous nations into the weſt, the atrocious exploits of 
uſurping princes, the drooping and neglected condition of all the various 
branches of — the ambitious frenzy of the Roman pontifs, who were 
ter new acceſſions of authority and dominion, the frauds 
and tricks of the monaſtic orders carried on under the ſpecious maſk of el. 
gion, and then we ſhall ſee the true cauſes that founded the empire of ſuperſti 
tion and error upon the ruins of virtue, piety, and reaſon. 
ITI. The 1gnorance and corruption that diſhonoured the Chriſtian church, 
in this century, were great beyond meaſure; and were there no other ex: 
amples of their enormity upon record, than the ſingle inſtance of that ſtupid 
veneration that was paid to the bones and carcaſes of departed faints this 
would be ſufficient to convince us of the deplorable progreſs of ſuperſtition, 
This idolatrous devotion was now conſidered as the moſt ſacred and mo- 
mentous branch of religion, nor did any dare to entertain the ſmalleſt hopes 


of finding the Deity propitious, before they had aſſured themſelves of the pro- 
tection and interceſſion of ſome one or other of the faintly order. Hence it 


was that every church, and indeed every private Chriſtian had their particular 


patron among the ſaints, from an apprehenſion that their ſpiritual intereſts 
would be but indifferently managed by thoſe, who were already employed 
about the ſouls of others; for they judged, in this reſpect, of the ſaints as 
they did of mortals, whoſe capacity is too limited to comprehend a val 


variety of objects. This notion rendered it neceſſary to multiply prodig- 


ouſly the number of the ſaints, and to create daily new patrons for the de. 
luded people; and this was done with the utmoſt zeal. The prieſts and 


monks ſet their invention at work, and peopled, at diſcretion, the inviſible 


proper to perpetuate their ſuperſtition and to nouriſh their confidence. Man) 
_ choſe their own guides, and committed their ſpiritual intereſts either to 


The ſaints * 
nized 0 


world with imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the thick darkneſs, which 
covered the pretended ſpiritual exploits of many holy men ; and they invented 
both names and hiſtories of ſaints [g] that never exiſted, that they migit 
not be at a loſs to furniſh the credulous and wretched multitude with objec 


phantoms of their own creation, or to diſtracted fanatics, whom they eſteemed 
as ſaints, for no other reaſon, than their having lived like mad- men. 
IV. The eccleſiaſtical councils found it neceſſary, at length, io {et limis 
to the licentious ſuperſtition of thoſe ignorant wretches, who, with a vie © 
have ſtill more friends at court, for ſuch were their groſs notions of thing 


[) See Dr. Mipplzrox's letter from Rome, pafſim, in which we find the names of dt. 
Baccho, St, ViAx, St, AMPHIBOLUS, Evobia, &c.] 


we 


— 


gar. II. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


were daily adding new ſaints to the liſt of their celeſtial mediators. They, 
ccordingly, declared by a ſolemn decree that no departed Chriſtian ſhould be 
conſidered as a member of the ſaintly order before the biſhop in a provincial 
-ouncil, and in preſence of the people had pronounced him worthy of that 
diſtinguiſhed honour [5]. This remedy, feeble and illuſory as it was, con- 
nibuted, in ſome meaſure, to reſtrain the fanatical temerity of the ſaint- 
makers; but, in its conſequences, it was the occaſion of a new acceſſion of power 
the Roman pontif. Even ſo early as this century many were of opinion, 
| that it was proper and expedient, though not abſolutely neceſſary, that the 
Xcilions of biſhops and councils ſhould be confirmed by the conſent and au- 
horiry of the Roman pontif, whom they conſidered as the ſupreme and uni- 
rerſal biſhop; and this will not appear ſurprizing to any who reflect upon 
the enormous ſtrides, which the biſhops of Rome made towards unbounded 
dominion in this barbarous and ſuperſtitious age, whoſe corruption and dark- 


nes were peculiarly favorable to their ambitious pretenſions. It is true, we 


| have no example of any perſon ſolemnly fainted by the biſhop of Rome alone, 


tefore the xch century [i], when UDpaLRic, biſhop of Augſburg, received this 


dipnity in a formal manner from JohN XV. It is however certain, that 


| before that time, the Roman pontifs were conſulted in matters of that 


nature, and their judgment reſpected in the choice of thoſe, that were to be 
honoured with fſaintſhip [&]; and it was by ſuch ſteps as theſe, that the 
church of Rome engroſſed to itſelf the creation of theſe tutelary divinities, 
which, at length, was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Canonization. | 
V. This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints was a new ſource of abuſes 
and frauds, It was thought neceſſary to write the lives of theſe celeſtial 


Lives of the 
ſaints, 


patrons, in order to procure for them the veneration and confidence of a a 
deluded multitude 3 and here lying wonders were invented, and all the re- 


ſources of forgery and fable exhauſted to celebrate exploits which had never 


been performed, and to perpetuate the memory of holy perſons who had 


never exiſted, We have yet extant a prodigious quantity of theſe trifling 
koends, the greateſt part of which were, undoubtedly, forged after the time 
Of CHARLEMAGNE by the monaſtic writers, who had both the inclination 
and leiſure to edify the church by theſe pious frauds. The ſame im- 
| Poltors, who peopled the celeſtial regions with fictitious ſaints, em- 
floyed alſo their fruitful inventions in embelliſhing with falſe miracles, 
ad various other impertinent forgeries, the hiſtory of thoſe, who had been 
rally martyrs or confeſſors in the cauſe of CHRIS TJ; theſe fictions, however, 


b MasnLox, Act. Sandor. Ord. Benedict, Sæc. v. Pref. p. 44. La uxOx, De Laxari, 
gdalene, et Marthe in Provinciam appulſu, cap. i. $12. p. 342. tom. ii, part. I, Opp. 
RNC, Pact Breviarium Pontif. Romanor. tom. ii. p. 259, tom. iii. p. 30. | 
wy See Dan. PapeBROCHIUS, De ſolennium canoniſationum initiis et progreſſ. in Propylæo Actor. 
0. nen. Mai, p. 171; and the other authors who have written upon this ſubject, of which there 
un ample liſt in the Bibliagraphia Antiquar. of FaBRIcius, cap. vii. G 25. p. 270. 

li] See the candid and impartial account that is 2 of this matter by the late pope Benz- 
"CT XIV, in his laborious work, De ſervorum Ds 

P Mi. p. 50. tom. i. Opp. edit. Roman. It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians of the church of 


would learn to imitate the prudence, moderation, and equity of that illuſtrious pontif. 


1 did 


eatificatione et beatorum canonizatione, lib. i. 
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Paxr I. 
did not paſs with impunity, but were ſeverely cenſured by ſome of the n 
eminent writers of the times in which they were impoſed upon the r 
of the public 21. Various were the motives that engaged different * 
to propagate, or countenance, theſe impoſtures. Some were excited to thi 
by the ſeductions of a falſe devotion, which reigned in this perverſe oy 
ignorant age, and made them imagine that departed ſaints were highly de. 
lighted with the applauſes and veneration of mortals, and never failed to 
crown with peculiar marks of their favour and protection ſuch a8 Were 
zealous in honouring their memories, and in celebrating their Exploits 
The proſpect of gain, and the ambitious deſire of being reverenced by the 
multitude, engaged others to multiply the number and to maintain the credit 


of the legends, or faintly regiſters. For the churches, that were dedicated 


to the ſaints, were perpetually crowded with ſupplicants, who flocked to 


hend. And it was eſteemed alſo a high honour to be the more immec 


them with rich preſents in order to obtain ſuccour under the afflictions they 
ſuffered, or deliverance from the dangers which they had reaſon to appre- * 


late 
miniſters of theſe tutelary mediators, who, as it is likewiſe proper to obſerve, 


were eſteemed and frequented in proportion to their antiquity, and to the 
number and importance of the pretended miracles that had rendered their 
lives illuſtrious. This latter circumſtance offered a ſtrong temptation, to 
ſuch as were employed by the various churches in writing the lives of their 
tutelar ſaints, to ſupply by invention the defects of truth, and to embelliſh 


their legends with fictitious prodigies; nay, they were not only tempted to 
this impoſture, but were even obliged to make uſe of it in order to ſwell the 


A paſſionate 
fondneſs for their 


relics prevails, 


fame of their reſpective patrons [n]. 


VI. But even all this was inſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of ſuperſtition 
nouriſhed by the ſtratagems of a corrupt and deſigning prieſthood, and 
fomented by the zeal of the more ignorant and ſtupid ſons of the church. 
It was not enough to reverence departed faints, and to confide in thelr 1n- 
terceſſion and ſuccours; it was not enough to cloath them with an imaginary 
power of healing diſeaſes, working miracles, and delivering from all forts of | 
calamities and dangers ; their bones, their cloaths, the apparel, and furniture 


they had poſſeſſed during their lives, the very ground which they had touch- 


ed, or in which their putrified carcaſes were laid, were treated with a ſtupid 
veneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the marvellous virtue of healing all dif- 


orders both of body and mind, and of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them 


againſt all the aſſaults and devices of ſatan. The conſequence of this 


[I See SERvArus Lurus's Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276. and the candid and learned ob- 
ſervations upon this ſubje& that are to be found in various places of the works of the celeb 
LAuxor; e. g. in his Diſpunctio Epiſtolæ Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in Gallia Chriſt: fides recepta, 
cap. xiv. p. 110. in his D:ſſertationes de primis Chriſtianæ relig. in Gallia initiis, Diff. ii. p. 14% 
144, 145. 147. 168, 169 181. De Laxari, Magdal. et Maribæ in Galliam appulſu, p. 340. — 


De Duobus Dionyſiis, p. 5 27. 529, 530. tom. ii. part. I. Opp.— See alſo MART EXE Theſaurus 


Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 151. — Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 273. 1 
[Ln] Of all the lives of the ſaints written in this century, none are more liable to ſuſpicion " 

thoſe drawn up by the Britons and Normans, See MaziLLon Pref, ad Sc. i. Benedifiin. / 

init. 5 


— 


wretched 


c 4p. III. The State of LEARNING and PHTLOoSO EHV, &c. 
eretched notion was, that every one was eager to provide himſelf with theſe 
alutary remedies, for which purpoſe great numbers undertook fatiguing 


ind perilous voyages, and ſubjected themſelves to all forts of: hardſhips; 
while others made uſe of this deluſion, to accumulate their riches, and to 
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impoſe upon the miſerable multitude by the moſt impious and ſhocking in- 


ventions. As the demand for relics was prodigious and univerſal, the 
clergy employed all their dexterity to ſatisfy theſe demands, and were far 
from being nice in the methods they uſed for that end. The bodies of the 
cints were ſought by faſting and prayer inſtituted by the prieſt in order to 
obtain a divine anſwer, and an infallible direction, and this pretended di- 


retion never failed to accompliſh their defires ; the holy carcaſe was always 


found, and that always in conſequence, as they 1mpiouſly gave out, of the 
ſuggeſtion, and inſpiration of God himſelf. Each diſcovery of this kind 
was attended with exceſſive demonſtrations of joy, and animated the zeal of 
theſe devout ſeekers to enrich the church ſtill more and more with this new 
kind ot treaſure. Many traveled with this view into the eaſtern provinces, 
and frequented the places, which CHRISTH and his diſciples had honoured 
with their preſence, that, with the bones and other ſacred remains of the firſt 
heralds of the goſpel, they might comfort dejected minds, calm trembling 
- conſciences, fave ſinking ſtates, and defend their inlfabitants from all ſorts of 
calamities. Nor did theſe pious travellers return home empty; the craft, 


dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey in the ſtupid cre- 


| dulity of the Latin relic-hunters, and made a profitable commerce of this 
new devotion. The latter paid conſiderable ſums for legs and arms, ſkulls 
and jaw-bones (ſeveral of which were Pagan, and ſome not human) and 
other things that were ſuppoſed to have belonged to the primitive worthies 
of the Chriſtian church ; and thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe celebrated relics of St. Marx, St. James, St. BAR THOLOM RE, 
Cyprian, PANTALEON, and others, which they ſhew at this day with ſo 
much oftentation. But there were many, who, unable to procure for them- 
elves theſe ſpiritual treaſures by voyages and prayers, had recourſe to violence 
and theft; for all ſorts of means and all ſorts of attempts in a cauſe of this 
nature were conſidered, when ſucceſsful, as pious and acceptable to the 
ſupreme being u]. 0 e 's 1 

VII. The ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures languiſned much among the Greeks 
in this century, Pforius, who compoſed a book of Quęſtions [o], relating 
to various paſſages of ſcripture, An Expoſition of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
and other productions of the ſame nature [p], was one of the few that em- 


WH See MuxaTor Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. v. p. 6. who gives examples of the truth of 
tion. 5 | | : | 

Le) This work, which is entitled Ampbilochia, from its. having been addreſſed to AmyniL o- 
chlus, biſhop of Cyzicum, conſiſts of 308 queſtions and anſwers to them, a ſixth part of which, at 
leaf, are to be found in the Epi/iles of Photius, publiſhed at London in 1651, by biſhop MonTacue. 
The moſt of theſe queſtions relate to different texts of the Oli and New Teffament; but theſe are in- 
terſperſed wich others of a philoſophical and litterary kind. This work is ſtill extant in MSS in 
the Vatican » Barberinian, and Bavarian libraries. ] 


The expoſition 
of the ſcriptures 
negleted among 
the Greeks, 


t Such as a catena, or chain, of commentaries on the book of P/a/ms, compiled from the 


ployed 
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 Cenr.IX. ployed their talents in the illuſtratioꝶ of the ſacred writings. 


Part l, 


Defects. of the 
Latin commen- 
ca tors. 


cumulate various paſſages from the commentators of the 


| ae He was a man 
of great ſagacity and genius, who preferred the dictates of reaſon to the de. 


ciſions of authority; notwithſtanding all which, he cannot be recommended 
as a model to other commentators. The other Greek writers, who . 
tempted to explain the holy ſcriptures, did little more than compile and xc. 
: T1 | preceding ages; 

and this method was the origin of thoſe Catenæ, or chains of commentarie; 
ſo much in vogue among the Greeks during this century, of which a con. 
{iderable number have come down to our times, and which conſiſted entire 
in a collection of the explications of ſcripture that were ſcattered up and 
down in the ancient writers. - The greateſt part of the theological writers, 
finding themſelves incapable of more arduous undertakings, confined their 
labours to this compiling method to the great detriment of ſacred criticiſm, 
VIII. The Latin commentators were vaſtly ſuperior in number to thoſe 
among the Greeks, which was owing to the zeal and munificence of Cyaz- 
LEMAGNE, who, both by his liberality and by his example, had excited and 
encouraged the doctors of the preceding age to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
Of theſe expoſitors there are two at leaſt who are worthy of elteem, 
CHRISTIAN DRUTHMAR, whoſe Commentary on St. MaTTHEew, is come 
down to our times [q]; and the abbot Ber THaRIus, whoſe Two Books con- 
cerning Fundamentals, are alſo ſaid to be yet extant. The reſt ſeem unequal 


to the important office of ſacred critics, and may be divided into two claſſes, 


which we have had already occaſion to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory; 
the claſs of thoſe, who merely collected and reduced into a maſs the opinions 
and explications of the ancients, and that of a fantaſtic ſet of expoſitors, 


who were always hunting after myſteries in the plaineſt expreſſions, and la- 


bouring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe and hidden ſignifications from every 
paſſage of ſcripture, all which they did for the moſt part in a very clumly 
and uncouth manner. At the head of the firſt claſs was Ra BANuS Mavrus, 
who acknowledges that he borrowed from the ancient doctors the materials 
he made uſe of in illuſtrating the Goſpel of St. MarrHEw, and the Epiſtles 
of St. Paul; WALAaFR1ID STRABO, who borrowed his explications chiefly 


from Ra BANus; CLaupivs of Turin, who trod in the footſteps of Au- 


GUSTIN and Or1cGtn ; HincMar, whoſe Expoſition of the iv Books of Kings 
compiled from the fathers, are yet extant; Remicivs of Auxerre, who de- 
rived from the ſame ſource his illuſtrations on the P/alms, and other books of 
ſacred writ : SeDuL1us, who explained in the ſame manner the Epiſtles of 


St. PAuL; FLorus, HayMo biſhop of Halberdſtat, and others, whom, for 
the ſake of brevity, we paſs in ſilence. e 


2 of ArhANAslIus, Bas1L, CurysosToM, &c. and a commentary upon the Paulin, 
both of which are yet extant in MSS, the former in the Bibliotheca Segueriana, or Coiſliniana, an 


the latter in the Vatican library.] 


[2] See R. Stmon, Hiſgtoire critique des principaux commentateurs, du Nou. 7 eftament. chap. v. 


P: 348; as alſo his Critique de la Bibliothegue Ecclefraftique de M. du Pin, tom. i. p. 293 who, in 
8 


xxvitb and xxvii'h chapter, gives an account of moſt of the writers mentioned here. 


1 it, , | IX, RABANUS 
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IX. RaBAuus Mavrus, whom we introduced above at the head of the Cer. IX. 
compilers of the fathers, deſerves alſo an eminent place among the allego- 1 
rical commentators, on account of his diffuſe and tedious work, entitled esertts. 
ripture Allegories. To this claſs alſo belong SMaracpus, HAvMo, Scorus, 

Paxcaas1Uus RADBERT, and many others, whom it is not neceſſary to men- 
ton. The fundamental and general principle, in which alſo the writers 
of this claſs agree, is, that, beſides the literal ſignification of each paſſage in 
ſcripture, there are hidden and decp ſenſes which eſcape the vulgar eye; 
but they are not agreed about the number of theſe myſterious ſignifications. 
dome attribute to every phraſe three ſenſes ; others four; others again five; 
nay, their number is carried to ſeven by ANGELomE, a monk of DLy/eux, 
an acute, though fantaſtic writer, and who is far from deſerving the meaneſt 


rank among the expoſitors of this century [7]. | 

X. The teachers of theology were ſtill more contemptible than the The fate of 
commentators, and the Greeks, as well as the Latins, were extremely neg- , beob- | 
gent both in unfolding the nature, and proving the truth of the doctrines | 7 ; 
of Chriſtianity. "Their method of inculcating divine truth was dry, and 
unſatisfactory, and more adapted to fill the memory with ſentences, than ta 

enlighten the underſtanding, or to improve the judgment. The Greeks, 

for the moſt part, followed implicitly Damascenus, while the Latins 

ſubmitted their hood-winked intelle&s to the authority of AvucusTINE. 

Authority became the teſt of truth, and ſupplied in arrogance what it wanted 

in argument. That magiſterial deciſions were employed in the place of 

reaſon appears manifeſtly from the ColleFaneum de tribus Quæõſtionibus, of 

SERVATUS Lupus; and alſo from a Treatiſe of REmicius, concerning the 

neceſſity of holding faſt the truths of the goſpel, and of maintaining inviolable tbe 

ſacred authority of the holy and orthodox fathers. If any deigned to appeal to 

the authority of the ſcriptures in defence of their ſyſtems, they either ex- 

plained them in an allegorical manner, or, underſtood them in. the ſenſe 

that had been given to them by the decrees of councils, or in the writings of 

the fathers; from which ſenſes they thought it both unlawful and impious 

to depart. The Iriſh doctors alone, and particularly JoRANNES Scorus, 

had the courage to ſpurn the ignominious fetters of authority, and to ex- 

Plain the ſublime doctrines of Chriſtianity in a manner conformable to the 

dictates of reaſon, and the principles of true philoſophy. But this noble 

attempt drew. upon them the malignant fury. of a ſuperſtitious age, and. 

expoſed them to the hatred of the Latin theologiſts, who would not permit 

either reaſon or philoſophy to meddle themſelves in religious matters [5]. 


[r] See the Preface to his Commentary on the book of Kings, in the Bibliathea Patrum Maxima, 8 
2 xv. p. 308. - The commentary of ANGELoME upon the book of Geneſis, was publiſhed by. | 1 
ERNARD: Przrus, in his Theſaurus Auecdotorum, tom. i. part. I. but, indeed, the loſs would not 3 14 
aue been great had it never ſeen the light. FA | | 
(+) For an account of the perſecution and hatred that Jonanxes Scorus ſuffered in the cauſe | TH 
_ and liberty, ſee Du BovLay, Hiſtor. Academ, Paris, tom. i. p. 182 3 as allo MaBiLLON,. I 1 
e Santtor, Ord, Bened. Sec. v. 392. . | [1 
XI. The: | 144 
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Of Chriſtian 
morality, 


Was the work of ALvarvus, entitled Scintillæ Patrum. Others 
more ſyſtematic manner concerning virtue and vice, ſuch a 
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XI. The important ſcience of morals ſuffered, like all oth 
hands of ignorant and unſkilful writers. The labours of ſome were hol 
employed in collecting from the fathers an indigeſted heap. of maxin« and 
ſentences concerning religious and moral duties, and ſuch, among others, 


Wrote in a 


: V HaALiTcary, 
Rapanus Maurus, and Jonas, biſhop of Orléans; but the repreſentations 


they gave of the one and the other were very different from thoſe Which we 
find in the goſpel of CHRIST. Others again, fell into that moſt abſurd 
and deluſive method of inſtructing the ignorant in the will of God b a 


ers, in the 


fantaſtic combination of figures and allegories; and ſeveral of the Greeks 


The progreſs of 
myſticiſm. 


began to turn their ſtudies towards the reſolving caſes of conſcience ), in 
order to remove the difficulties that aroſe in ſcrupulous and timorous minds, 
We pals in ſilence the writers of homilies and books of pennance, of which 
there was a conſiderable number in this century. 
XII. The doctrine of the myſtics, whoſe origin is falſely attributed to 
Dionys1vs the Areopagite, and whole precepts were deſigned to elevate 
the ſoul above all ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, and to unite it to the 
deity in an ineffable manner, had been now for a long time in vogue 
among the Greeks, and more eſpecially among the monaſtic orders. And 
to augment the credit of this fanatical ſect, and multiply its followers 
MichAEL SyNCELLUs and METHopivs, compoſed the moſt pompous and 
eloquent panegyricks upon the memory of Drionvys1vs, in which his virtues 
were celebrated with the utmoſt exaggeration. The Latins were not as yet 
bewitched with the ſpecious appearance, and the illuſory charms of the 
myſtic devotion, which was equally adapted to affect perſons of a lively 
fancy, and thoſe of a more gloomy turn of mind.. They lived in a happy 


Ignorance of this contagious doctrine, when the Grecian emperor Michal 


BaLBus ſent to Lewis the Meek, in the year 824, a copy of the pre- 
tended works [4] of Dionys1us the Arcopagite, which fatal preſent kindled 
immediately the holy flame of myſticiſm in the weſtern provinces, and filled 
the Latins with the moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of this new religion, The 
tranſlation of theſe ſpurious works into Latin by the expreſs order of the 
emperor [wi], who could not be eaſy while his ſubjects were deprived of 


(e] See Niceeaort Chartephylac. Epiſtolæ Duæ, in the Bibliotheca Magna Patrum, tom. il. 
p- 413. ; 

L] UssER11 Hage Epp. Hibernicar. f 
verially granted by the moſt learned and impartial of the Roman catholic writers, as they contam 
accounts of many events that happened ſeveral ages after the time of Drox vs ius, and were not 
at all mentioned until after the fifth century. See FL EUR r, His. Eccle/. livr. liv. tom. xi. P. 570. 
edit. Bruxelles.) : ? 

[w] That theſe books were tranſlated by the order of Lewis, appears manifeſtly from the 
EApiſtie to that emperor, which HiLpvin prefixed to his Areopagitica, and in which (p. 66. edit 
Colon. 1563.) we find the following paſſage: De notitia Iibrorum, quos (Dionyſius) parrio fermant 
conſeriafe, et quibus petentibus illos compoſuit, lectio nobis per Dei gratiam et veſtram ordinationem, CV) vs 


1 54» 58, [The ſpuriouſneſs of theſe works is now uni 


| DISPENSATIONE INTERPRETATOS, ſcrinia noſtra eos petentibus reſerat, ſatisfacit. From this 


it is evident that they are miſtaken, who affirm that the Latin tranſation of the works of _ 
$1US was not made before the time of CHaRLEs the Bap. And they err alſo, who, 1. 


ſuch 
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fach an ineſtimable treaſure, contributed much to the progreſs of myſticiſm, Cenr, IX. 


an account of the life, actions, and writings of Droxvsrus, under the title of 
Arupagitica, in which work, among other impudent fictions, uſual in thoſe 
ames of ſuperſtition and impoſture, he maintained, in order to exalt the 
yanour of his nation, that Dionys1vs the Areopagite, and Dioxvsrus, 
viſhop of Paris, were one and the ſame perſon [x]. This fable, which 
ws invented with unparalleled aſſurance, was received with the moſt 
rfeft and unthinking credulity, and made ſuch a deep and permanent 
impreſſion upon the minds of the French, that the repeated demonſtrations 
of its falſhood have not as yet been ſufficient to ruin its credit entirely. 
As the firſt tranſlation of the works of Drownys1vs, that had been done by 
the order of LEWIS the ME EE, was probably in a barbarous and obſcure 
ſtyle, a new and more elegant one was given by.the famous JohAxxES 
Scorus ERIGENA, at the requeſt of CHARLES the BaLD, the publication of 
which increaſed conſiderably the partiſans of the myſtic theology among the 
French, Italians, and Germans. Scorus himſelf was ſo enchanted with 
this new doctrine, that he incorporated it into his philoſophical ſyſtem, and 
upon all occaſions either accommodated his philoſophy to it, or explained 
it according to the principles of his philoſophy. £2 IA FEB T6 

XIII. The defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews and Pagans was The fate of 
greatly neglected in this century, in which the inteſtine diſputes and diſ- P*\emic F tes. 
enfions that divided the church gave ſufficient employment to ſuch as had logy. 
an inclination to controverſy, or a talent of managing it with dexterity and 
knowledge. AcoBARD, however, as alſo AMuLo and Rapanus/Mavrvus, 
chaſtiſed the inſolence and malignity of the Jews, and expoſed their various 
abſurdities, and errors, while the emperor LEO, THEODORUS ABVUSARA, 
and other writers, whoſe performances are loſt, employed their polemic 
labours againſt the progreſs of the Saracens, and refuted their impious and 
extravagant ſyſtem. But it may be obſerved in general of thoſe, who wrote 
againſt the Saracens, that they reported many things, both concerning 
Manomer and his religion, which were far from being true; and if, as 
there is too much reaſon to imagine, they did this deſignedly and knowing 
the falſhood, or at leaſt the uncertainty of what they alledged againſt theſe 
infdels, we muſt look upon their writings rather as intended to deter the 
IG from apoſtaſy, than to give a rational refutation of the Saracen 

rine. | | 

XIV. The conteſts of the Chriſtians among themſelves were carried on The controverly 

Wh greater eagerneſs and animoſity than the diſputes in which they were concerning 


images among 
the Greeks, 


— 


Manlox, Amal. Benedi?. tom. ii. lib. xxix. $ 59. p. 488. and the authors of the Hz. Lite. 
ö France, tom. v. p. 425. inform us, that MicfHatL BALRus ſent theſe works already tranſlated 
to Latin to the emperor Lewis. It is amazing how men of learning could fall into this latter 
2 after reading the following paſſage in the Epiſtle above queted : Authenticos namque eoſdem 
Why ſ1) libros Graca lingua conſcriptos, cum echonomus ecclſie Conſtantinopolitanæ et cæteri miſſi 

chaeli⸗ legatione a Functi ſunt — pro munere magno fuſe epimus . | | 

lr] Laux Ox Diiſſ. de Diſcrimine Dionyſii Areopag. et Pariſienſis, cap. iv. p. 38. tom. ii. p. I. Opp. 
d allo the other writings of this great man concerning the Two Diony/ins's. 
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Curt. IX; engaged with the common enemies of their faith; and _ theſe con 
= * dail 2003 uctive of new calamities. and diſorders. which. Bananas 2 
profeſſion, and caſt a heavy, though undeſerved reproach upon the cauſe of 
true religion. After the baniſhment of IXENE, the controverſy concernine 
images broke out anew among the Greeks, and was carried on by the contend 
ing parties, during the half of this century, with various and uncertain fue. 
ceſs, The emperor Niceenorvs, though he did not abrogate the decrees 
of the council of Nice, nor order the images to be taken out of the churc 

yet deprived the patrons of image-worſhip of all power to moleſt or injure 
their adverſaries, and ſeems upon the whole to have been an enemy to that 
idolatrous ſervice. But his ſucceſſor MichAEL. Curoralarts, ſurnamed 
RRHANGABE, acted in a very different manner. Feeble and timorous, and 
dreading the rage of the prieſts and monks that maintained the cauſe of 
images, he favoured that cauſe during his ſhort reign, and perſecuted itz 
adverſaries with the greateſt bitterneſs and cruelty. The ſcene changed 
again, upon the acceſſion of LEO the Armenian to the empire, who aboli 
the decrees of the Nicene council relating to the uſe and worſhip of images, 
in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, A. D. 81400]; without however en- 
acting any penal laws againſt their idolatrous worſhipers.. This moderation, 
far from ſatisfying the patriarch Niceenorvs, and the other partiſans of 
image - worſhip, only ſerved to encourage their obſtinacy, and to increaſe 
their inſolence; upon which the emperor removed the haughty prelate from 
his office, and chaſtiſed the fury of ſeveral. of his adherents with a deſerved 
puniſhment. His ſucceſſor MichaAEL, ſurnamed BaLBus, or the Stammerer, 
was obliged to obſerve, the, ſame. conduct, and to depart from the clemency 
and indulgence, which, in the beginning of his reign, he had diſcovered 
towards the worſhipers of images, whoſe idolatry, however, he was far 
from approving; the monks more eſpecially provoked his indignation by 
their fanatical rage, and forced him to treat them with particular ſeverity. 
But the zeal of his ſon and ſucceſſor TugophIIL us, in diſcouraging this new 
idolatry, was ſtill more vehement; for he oppoſed the worſhipers of images. 
with great violence, and went ſo far as to put to death ſome of the more ob- 
ſtinate ringleaders of that impetuous faction. 

XV. Upon the death of ThrORIL Vs, which happened in the year 842, 
the regency was entruſted with the empreſs THRODORA during her ſon's 
minority. This ſuperſtitious princeſs, fatigued with the importunate ſolli 

_ citations of the monks, deluded by their forged miracles, and not a little in- 

fluenced alſo by their inſolent threats, aſſembled, in the year abovementioned, 
a council at Conſtantinople, in which the decrees of the ſecond Nicene council 
were reinſtated in their loſt authority, and the Greeks were indulged 1n = 
corrupt propenſity to image-worſhip by a law which encouraged that wretch 
idolatry z]. So that after a controverſy, which had been carried on during 


I Fieury and ſome other writers place the meeting of this council in the year BY NFANT 
[z] See Frep. Sraxnneim Hiftoria Imaginum, ſect. viii. p. 845. tom. ii. Opp.— ü GY. 
Preſerwatif contre la Reunion avec le Siege de Rome, tom. iii. lettre xiv. p. 147+ lett. xu 


— 


P. 509. the 


* 
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de ſpace of an hundred and ten years, the cauſe of idolatry triumplied over CN r. IX. 


he dictates of reaſon and chriſtianity z the whole eaſt, the Armenians ex- 
cepted, bowed down before the victorious images; nor did any of the ſuc- 
ceeding emperors attempt to cure the Greeks of this ſuperſtitious frenzy, or 
eftrain them in the performance of this childiſh worſhip. The council that 
was held at Conſtantinople under Pnor ius, in the year 8 79» and which is 
reckoned by the Greeks the Eigbib general council, gave a tarther degree of 
force and vigour to idolatry, by maintaining the ſanctity of images, and 
approving, confirming, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſuperſtitious 
Greeks, who were blind-led by the monks in the moſt ignominious manner, 
eteemed this council as a moſt ſignal efling derived to them from the 


immediate interpoſition of heaven, and accordingly inſtituted in com- 


memoration thereof an anniverſary feftival, which was called the Feaſt of 
Orthodoxy [a]. | 5 — EN 1 


XVI. The triumph of images, notwithſtanding the zealous efforts of fhe Amoog the La- | 
Roman pontifs in their favour, was obtained with much more difficulty“ - . 


among the Latins, than it had been among the Greeks; for the former 


maintained as yet that invaluable, and indeed inalienable, privilege of 


judging for themſelves in religious matters, and were far from being diſ- 


poſed to ſubmit their reaſon implicitly to the deciſions of the pontif, or to 


look upon any thing as infallible and true, which had authority for its 
only foundation. The moſt of the European Chriſtians, as we have ſeen 


lady, ſteered a middle ecurſe between the idolaters and the Iconoclaſts, 


between thoſe who were zealous for the worſhip of images, on the one hand, 
nd thoſe who were averſe to all uſe of them on the other. They were of opi- 
non, that images might be ſuffered as the means of aiding the memory of 
the faithful, and of calling to their remembrance the pious exploits and the 
nrtuous actions of the perfons they repreſented; but they deteſted all 


thoughts of paying them the leaſt marks of religious homage or adoration. 


Miczae, Baipus, when he ſent, in the year 824; a ſolemn embaſſy to 
Levis the Mzex, to renew and confirm the treaties of friendſhip and peace 
that had been concluded between his predeceſſors in the empire and CHAR- 
!Macns, charged his miniſters, in a particular manner, to bring over the 
king of the Franks [e] to the party of the Iconoclaſts, that they might 
gradually ſuppreſs, by their united influence, the worſhip of images, and thus 
ftore concord and tranquillity to the church. Lew1s, upon this occaſion, 


{embled a council at Paris A. D. 824 [e], in order to examine the propoſal | 


le) See GreTSER, Ob/ervat. in Cudinum de officiis Aulæ et Eccleſ. Conſtantinopolitane, lib. iii. 
«WL as alſo the Ceremoniale Byzantinum, lately publiſhed by REisk, lib. i. c. xxviii. p. 9 2. 
Al 80 MicaazL and his fon THEO HIL us ſtyle Lewis in their letter to him, refuſing him 

ute of emperor, to which, however, he had an undoubted right in conſequence of the treaties 

=. they now deſired to renew. ] (12 AS 36 aofictiocizs 277) 2-20 | * 11 3 U 
wy Fleury, Lg Sveve, and other hiſtorians, place unanimouſly this council-in the year 825. 
a, be proper to obſerve here, that the proceedings of this council evidently ſhew that the de- 
Tous the Roman pontif were by no means — upon at this time either as obligatory, or in- 
ary For when the letter of pope AbRIAMN, in favour of images, was read in the council, it was 

unanimouſly rejected as containing abſurd and erroneous opinions. The decrees of the 
| G 8 8 2 of 
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of the Grecian emperor, in which it was reſolved to adhere to the dec 
of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the uſe of images in the Gade 
but ſeverely. prohibited the treating them with the ſmalleſt marks 1 
religious worſopz7p. But in proceſs of time the European Chriſtians departe 
gradually from the obſervance of this injunction, and fell imperceptib| — 
a blind ſubmiſſion to the deciſions of the Roman pontif, whoſe influence and 
authority grew more formidable from day to day. So 


| that towards the 
concluſion of this century the Gallican clergy began to pay a certain kind of 


religious homage to the faintly images, in which their example was follow. 


Several Iceno- | 
claſts among the 
Latins, 


ed by the Germans and other nations [d]. 


XVII. Notwithſtanding) this apbſtaſy the. Iconoclaſts were not deſtitute 
of adherents among the Latins. The moſt eminent of theſe was Claus 
biſhop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, and alſo a diſciple of FzLix, biſhop of 
Urgel. This zealous prelate as ſoon as he had obtained the epiſcopal dignity 
through the favour of Lzwis the Meek, began to exerciſe the duties of 
his function in the year 823, by ordering all images, and even the croſs to 


| be caſt out of the churches, and committed to the flames. The year follow. 


ing he compoſed a treatiſe, in which he not only defended theſe vehement 
proceedings, and declared againſt the ſe, as well as the worſhip, of images, 
but alſo broached ſeveral other opinions that were quite contrary to the 
notions of the multitude, and to the prejudices of the times. He denied, 
among other things, in oppoſition to the Greeks, that the croſs was to be 
honoured with any kind of worſhip; he treated relics with the utmoſt con- 


tempt, as abſolutely. deſtitute of the virtues that were attributed to them, 


and cenſured with much freedom and ſeverity thoſe pilgrimages to the 
holy land, and thoſe voyages to the tombs of the ſaints, which, in this 
century, were looked upon as extremely ſalutary, and particularly meri- 


torious. This noble ſtand, in the defence of true religion, drew upon 


Cx Aupius a multitude of adverſaries ; the ſons of ſuperſtition ruſhed upon 
him from all quarters; TBODBMIX DuncaLLus, Jonas of Orlzans, and 
W.aLAFRIDUS SrRABO [e] united to oyerwhelm him with their voluminous 


anſwers. But the learned and venerable prelate maintained his ground [f }, | 


and ſupported. his cauſe with ſuch dexterity and force that it remained 
triumphant, and gained new credit. And hence it happened that the city 
of Turin and the adjacent country were, for a long time after the death 


ſecond council of Nice, e image-worſhip, were alſo cenſured by the Gallican bi 70 and 
the authority of that council, though received by ſeveral popes as an oecumenical one, abſolute 
rejected. And what is remarkable is, that the pope did not, on this account, declare the Gallican 


bhiſhops heretics, nor exclude them from the communion of the apoſtolic ſee. See FLEUR?) 


liv, xIvii.] | Tg 4 
[4] MaBrLLON, Amal. Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488.-Id. Pref. ad Sec. iv. Ar. SS, Or 
Benedicti, Sec. iv. part. I. p. 7, 8.—Ls. CoixrE, Annal. Ecclzſ. Francor. tom. iv. ad b. a. 4 
((e) In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of CLA upius here mentioned, it is neceſſary to 
ſerve that they only maintained the innocence and uſefulneſs. of images, without pretending to e 
preſent them as objects of. religious. worſhip.]J | 4 
IAI ManiLLon, Aral. Beneditin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Pref. ad Sec. iv. Afor. SS.) Ori. Seat | 

P. Vitt.—Hiftoire Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 491. & tom. v. p. 27; 64.—) Qz . BASNAGH 
Kiftoire der Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. period. iv. p. 38. ed. in 49 of 


- 


- 


car. III. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
of CLavp1Vs, much leſs infected with ſuperſtition, than the other parts of CEM r. IX. 


Europe. 


XVIII. The controverſy that had been carried on in the preceding Cen- Continuation of 
wry concerning the proceſſion (if we may be allowed that term) of the Holy be <ontroverly 


| g : concerning the 

Ghoſt from the Father and the Son, and alſo concerning the word fl;oque, derivation or pro- 
| ceſſion of the 
holy ghoſt, - 


filed by the Latins into the Creed of Conſtantinople, broke out now with 
redoubled vehemence, and from a private diſpute became a flaming conteſt 
between the Greek and Latin churches. The monks of Feru/alem diſtin- 

hed themſelves in this controverſy, and complained particularly of the 
interpolation of the words jilioque, i. e. and from the ſon, in the abovemen- 
tioned ſymbol; nor did they ſtop here, but diſpatched to CHñARLEMAONE, 
in the year 809, a certain eccleſiaſtic of their order, whoſe name was Joan, 
to obtain ſatisfaction in this matter [g]. The affair was debated in 
due form, both in a council aſſembled. this ſame year at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and at Rome, in preſence of the ſovereign pontif LEO III, to whom the 
emperor had ſent embaſſadors for that purpoſe.. Lzo adopted the doc- 


nine which repreſented the Holy Ghoſt as proceeding from the Father and 


the Son, but he condemned the addition that had been made to the ſymbol [Y], 
and declared it as his opinion, that the word fiioque, or from ihe ſon, as it was 
a glaring interpolation, ought: to be omitted in reading the ſymbol, and at 
length ſtruck out of it entirely, not every where at once, but in ſuch a 
prudent. manner as to prevent diſturbance. His ſucceſſors were of the ſame: 
opinion: the word, however, being once admitted not only kept its place 


in oppoſition. to the Roman pontifs, but was. by degrees added to the ſymbol 


in all the Latin churches il. 1 1 hes | 
XIX. To theſe diſputes of ancient origin were added controverſies entirely 
new, and particularly that famous one Concerning the manner in which the body 
ad blood of Chrift were preſent in the euchariſt. It had been hitherto-the un- 
animous opinion of the church, that the body. and blood of CHRIS H were 
adminiſtered to thoſe who received the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and 


that they were conſequently pre/ent at that holy inſtitution ; but the ſenti- 


ments of Chriſtians concernii g the nature and manner of this preſence were 


various and contradictory, nor had any. council determined with preciſion 


that important point, or preſcribed the manner in which this pretended pre- 
knce was to be underſtood. Both reaſon and folly were hitherto left free in 


this matter, nor had any imperious mode of faith ſuſpended the exerciſe of 
the one, or reſtrained the extravagance of the other. But in. this century: 


ASCASIUS RADBERT, a monk, and afterwards abbot of Corbey, pretended 
to explain with preciſion and to determine with certainty the doctrine of the: 
church on this head, for which purpoſe he compoſed, in the year 831, a 


[g) See Sr H. Barivzn Miſcellanea, tom. vii: p. 14. 5 


10 This addition of the word filiaque to the ſymbol of Nice and Conftantinople was made in the- 


A and vr centuries by the churches of Spain, and their example was followed by. moſt of the 
aan churches, where the ſymbol was red and ſang with this addition. ] | 95 

My See LI CornTe, Annal. Ecckſ, Francor. tom. iv. ad A. $809,—LONGUEVAL, Hiſtoire. d 
2% Gallicane, tom. v. p. 151. | a | f ; es 
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The controverſy. 
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euchariſt ſet on 
foot by Paſcaſiuss 
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excited, as might well be expected, the aſtoniſnment of many. Accord. 


And carried on 
by his adverſary 
Rertramn, 


Tue Internal HIs roRY of the CuurRcn, Pap, F 
treatiſe Concerning the ſacrament of the body and blood of Chrift Il. A fen, 
edition of this treatiſe, reviſed with care and conſiderably augmented cond 
preſented in the year 845 to CHARLES the BAL p, and gave principal Was 
caſion to the warm and important controverſy that enſued. The od 8 
of Pascas1vs amounted in general to the two following propoſitions : 57 
that, after the conſecration of the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper kay 
thing remained of theſe ſymbols but the outzward figure, under which the 
body and blood of Cnr1sT were really and locally preſent ; and ſecondy, tha 
the body of CHRIS r thus preſent in the euchariſt was the ſame boch, that Waz 
born of the Virgin, that ſuffered upon the croſs, and was raiſed from the dead 
This new doctrine, and more eſpecially the ſecond propoſition now mentioned 


ingly it was oppoſed by RAB ANS Mavgvus, HERIBAI p, and others, thou 
they did not all refute it in the ſame method, nor upon the ſame principles, 
CHARLES the BALD, upon this occaſion, ordered the famous'RaTx Ax and 
Jonanxes ScoTvs to draw up a clear and rational explication of that im. 
portant doctrine which Rab RRR ſeemed to have fo egregiouſly corrupt. 
ed [/}. Theſe learned divines executed with zeal and diligence the order of 
the emperor. The treatiſe of Scorus periſhed in the ruins of time, but 
that of RATRAMN is ſtill extant [n], and furniſhed ample matter of diſpute | 
both in the laſt and preſent century u]. e | 
XX. It is remarkable that in this controverſy each of the contending 
parties were almoſt as much divided among themſelves, as they were at 
variance with their adverſaries. Rap BERT, who began the diſpute, con- 
tradicts himſelf in many places, departs from his own principles, and main. 


tains in one part of his book concluſions that he had diſavowed in another. 


His principal adverſary BERRTRAMN, or RaTRAMN, ſeems, in ſome reſpects, 
liable to the ſame charge; he appears to follow in general the doctrine of 
thoſe, who deny that the body and blood of CHRIST are really preſent in the 
holy ſacrament, and affirm on the contrary that they are only repreſented by 
the bread and wine as. their ſigns or ſymbols. There are, however, ſeveral 
paſſages in his book which ſeem inconſiftent with this juſt and rational 


notion of the euchariſt, or which at leaſt are ſuſceptible of different inter- 


[4]. See ManmiLon, Annales Benedict. ii. p. 539. An accurate edition of RADBZN T's book 
is publiſhed by Max TExE, in the ix tome of his Ampliſ], Colle. werer. ſcriptor. p. 378. The life 
and actions of this wrong-headed divine are treated of at large by Maz1L1on, in his Acta Santi, 
Ord. Benedict. Sæc. iv. part, II. p. 126. and, by the refaits, in the 4a SS. Antwerp. ad d. 
xxvi Aprilts, | 7 


l For an account of RaTRamn, or BExkTRAmnN, and his famous book which has made ſo much 
noiſe in the world, fee Fanricivs Biblioth. Lat. medii evi, tom. i. p. 1661. 

( A new Engliſh tranſlation of the book of BERTRAM , prieſt and monk of Corbey, Concer 
ing the Bop and BLooD Jesus CHRIST in the ſacrament, was publiſhed in Dublin in the year 
1753; to which 1s prefixed a very learned and judicious Hiſtorical Difſertation concerning this 
famous author and his works, in which both are ably defended againſt the calumnies and fictions of 
the Roman catholic writers. } | XD, ; | 

] There is an account, but a partial one, of this controverſy in MazB1LLon's Pref. ad Sec. 

t. II. Benedict. p. viii. which the curious reader will therefore do well to compare with 
1 Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 9og. 
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trough his writings that logical preciſion ſo much wanted, and ſo highly de- 
fable in polemical productions, was the only diſputant in this conteſt, who 
expreſſed his ſentiments with perſpicuity, method, and conſiſtency, and de- 
cared plainly that the bread and wine were the /igus and ſymbols of the abſent 
vy and blood of ChRIsT. All the other theologiſts of his time fluctuate 
nd waver in their opinions, expreſs themſelves with ambiguity, and em- 
ce and reject the ſame tenets at different times, as if they had no fixed or 
| remanent. principles concerning the matter in queſtion. From all this, 
ovever, it evidently appears, that there was not as yet in the Latin church 
ny. fixed or univerſally received opinion concerning the manner in which 
the body and blood of Chriſt are preſent in the euchariſt, | 


XXI. The diſputants in this controverſy charged each other reciprocally 
with the moſt odious doctrines, which each party drew by way of conſe- 
quences from the tenets they oppoled, a method of proceeding as unjuſt, as. 
tis common in all kinds of debate. Hence aroſe that imaginary hereſy, 
that upon the triumphant progreſs of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in 
the xi century, was branded with the title of Stercoraniſm, and of which 
the true origin was. as follows: They, who, embracing the opinion of 


aternal figure, drew a molſt- unjuſt concluſion from the opinion of their ad» 
rerfaries, who maintained on the contrary that the bread. and wine preſerved: 


the latter implied, that the body of CHRIS TH was digeſted in the ſtomach, 


quickly retorted upon thoſe that imagined it, for they who denied the meta · 
norphoſis of the bread and wine into the real body and blood of CHRISTT, 
charged the ſame enormous conſequence upon their antagoniſts who believed 
this tranſmutation, and the charge was much more applicable certainly to 
the latter than to the former. The truth of the matter is, that it was neither 
truly applicable to the one nor to the other, and their mutual reproaches, 
noſt wretchedly founded, ſhew rather a ſpirit of invective, than a zeal. for 
tie truth, The charge of Stercoraniſm is but a malignant invention; it can 
ever, without the moſt abſurd impudence, be brought againſt thoſe who. 
dem the tranſmutation of the bread into the body of ChRISTH; it may indeed: 
be charged upon ſuch as allow of this tranſmutation, though it be a. conſe- 
quence that none of them, who were not frenetic, did perhaps ever avow [o]. 


(ite different kind, and of much more importance, aroſe, whoſe un- 
tappy conſequences, are yet felt in the reformed churches. The ſub- 


(0) For an account of the Stereoraniſls, fee MaBILLON, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Benedict. part. II. p. 21. 
hs AINAGE, Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 926. and a Treatiſe of the learned Dr, Pr apy, pub- 

Nd at Tubingue in 1750. N : 
| ject 


03, whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him more accurate, and ſhed - a 


Produces un- 
ſeemly diſputes 


founded upon the- 


imputation of 
monſtrous con- 
ſequences. 


Pcasius RADBERT, believed that the bread and wine in the ſacrament 
xere ſubſtantially. changed after the conſecration, and preſerved. only their 


their ſubſtance, and that CyrisT's body and blood were only figuratively 
ad not really preſent in the euchariſt. They alledged that the doctrine of 


ad was thrown out with the other excrements. But this conſequence was 


XXII. While this controverſy. was at its greateſt height,. another of a The * 


concerning pre- 
deſtination and 
grace, 
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ject of this new conteſt was the doctrine of predeſtination and 


ſet on foot by 
Godeſchalcus. 


friend, being informed of his propagating this doctrine, oppoſed him with 
all his might. To render his oppoſition more ſucceſsful, he began by 
repreſenting GODESCHALCUS as a corrupter of the true religion, and a forger 
of monſtrous hereſies, in ſome letters addreſſed to count Eberald, and to 


Soiſſons, where he proſecuted his theological ſtudies with great aſſidui 


where he diſcourſed largely concerning the intricate doctrine of Predeſlinatiy 


all eternity had pre-ordained ſome to everlaſting life, and others to everlaſti 


» * The Internal His ro of the Cuorcn, par 

divine pra, 
and its riſe is univerſally attributed to Gopescnarcvs, an luſtrious del 
who had entered involuntarily into the monaſtic order in the convene o 
Fulda, from whence he removed to the monaſtery of Orbais, in the dioceſe of 
alſo with an inſatiable deſire of ſounding the deepeſt myſteries, and nom 
wiſe above what is written. This eminent eccleſiaſtic, upon his return Is, 
Rome in the year 847, took up .his lodging for ſome time with Count 
Eberald, one of the firſt noblemen at the court of the emperor Loraaigs, 


in preſence of NorHIN dus, biſhop of Verona, and maintained that Gov from 


puniſhment and miſery. RABA AUS Mavkus, who was by 26 whites 


the biſhop of Verona. And when the accuſed monk came from Ital into 


Germany to juſtify himſelf againſt theſe clamours, and for that purpoſe 


appeared at Mentz, of which RaBanvs his accuſer was archbiſhop, he was 


condemned in a council aſſembled by the latter in that city A. D. 848, 


and ſent from thence to HI MAR, archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe dioceſe 


he had received the order of prieſthood, Hincwar, who was devoted to 


the intereſts of RaBan, aſſembled a council at Quiercy A. D. 849, in which 


GopkschAlcus was condemned a ſecond time, and was alſo treated in a 
manner equally repugnant to the principles of religion and the dictates of 
humanity. Becauſe he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, which he 
affirmed, and indeed with truth, to be the doctrine of St. AvcusTINE, the 
imperious HincMar degraded him from the prieſthood, and was fo barbarous 


as to order him to be whipped with the utmoſt ſeverity until the force of his 


pain overpowering his conſtancy obliged him, according to the commands of 


his reverend executioners, to burn with his own hands the juſtification of his 
opinions which he had preſented to the council of Mentz. After theſe 
barbarous proceedings the unfortunate monk was caſt into priſon in the 


monaſtery of Hautvilliers, where he ended his miſery and his days in the 


year 868, or the year following, maintaining with his laſt breath the doctrine 
for which he had ſuffered. | 


- 


The biftory of XXIII. While Gopescnaicvs lay in priſon, his doctrine gained him 


(this conteſt, 


followers, his ſufferings excited compaſſion, and both together produced a 
conſiderable ſchiſm in the Latin church. RATR Aux, monk of Corbo, 


PrupenTi1vs, biſhop of Troyes, Love, or Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, FLORUS 


deacon of Lyons, Remi, archbiſhop of the ſame city, with his whole church, 


all theſe eminent and illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, with many others whom ” 


would be tedious to mention, pleaded with the utmoſt zeal and vehemenc 
both in their writings and in their diſcourſe, the cauſe of this unhapP) 


monk, and of his condemned opinions. Some indeed confined theme 


principal) 


= 
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..cipally to the defence of his perſon and conduct, while others went 
phe and employed all their zeal, and all their labour, in the vindication 
his doctrine. On the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion were H1ncma, his 
unrighteous judge, AMALARIUS, the celebrated Joxannes Scorus, and 

who all maintained that GoDESeHALcus and his opinions had received 
the treatment they deſerved. As the ſpirit of controverſy ran high between 
-heſe contending parties, and grew more vehement from day to day, 
CaarLes the BALD ſummoned a new council, or ſynod, which met at Quiercy 
A. D. 853, in which, by the credit and influence of HixcMAR, the decrees 


deciſions of a different kind, by which Gopescnarcus and his doctrine were 
vindicated and defended, were ſubſtituted in their place in a council afſembled 
it Valence in Dauphiny, A. D. 855. This council was compoſed of the 
cergy of three provinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, with Rem1, archbiſhop of 

, at their head, and its decrees were confirmed, in the year 859, by the 


by the council of To, in which the biſhops of fourteen provinces ſupported 


heat of this intricate controverſy [p]. 2 805 as] 

XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this cauſe, we ſhall find that the 
debate ſubſiſts ſtill in all its force, and that the doctrine of Gopescnarcus 
has in our days both able defenders, and powerful adverſaries. He un- 
doubtedly maintained a twofold predeſtination, one to everlaſting life, and 
the other to eternal death. He held alſo that God did not deſire or will 


« the ſalvation of all mankind, but that of the ele& only; and that CHRIST 


* only, whom God has predeſtinated to eternal ſalvation.” Theſe deciſions, 
| which carry a ſevere and rigorous aſpect, are ſoftly and favorably interpreted 
by the followers of Gopzschalcus. They deny, for example, that their 
leader repreſents God as predeſtinating to a neceſſary courſe of iniquity, thoſe 
whom he has previouſly predeſtinated to eternal miſery, and, according to 


them, the doctrine of GobkschAlcus amounts to no more than this: That 


* would go on impenitent in a ſinful courſe, and has decreed their ruin in 
* conſequence of their ſins freely committed and eternally foreſeen : that the 
* falutary effects of the mercy of God and the ſufferings of Chriſt extend 
* indeed only to the elect, and are made good to them alone; though this 


*mankind.” But this contradictory jargon did not ſatisfy the adverſaries 


[3] Befides the common writers, who ſpeak of this controverſy, the curious reader will do well to 
Cnſult the more learned and impartial accounts they will find of it in C SAR Ecasse pe 
bouLay's Hiftor. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 178.—MABILLoON, Pref. ad Szc. iv. Benedict. part. II. 
1. hü — Hip. Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 352.—Ussz811 Hiftoria Godeſchalchi, Hanovie 
1662, in 8", et Dublini 1661, in 4'9,—GERHARD. Jos. Voss i Hiftoria Pelagiana, lib. vii. 
p. v. —-Add Jo. ALB. Fanracn Bibhorh, Latin. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 210. | 


Vol. I. H hh of 


of the former council were confirmed, and of conſequence GopEschalcus 
ain condemned. But the decrees of this council were declared null, and 


* mercy an theſe ſufferings, conſidered in themſelves, belong equally to all 
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council of Langres, in which the ſame clergy were aſſembled, and in 860, 
the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, whoſe death diminiſhed conſiderably the - 


' What judgment 

we are to form 
of this contro- 
verly. 


* did not ſuffer death for the whole human race, but for that part of it 


od has from all eternity doomed to everlaſting miſery, ſuch as he foreſaw 
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Hincmar and 
Godeſchalcus, 
diſpute concern - 
ing the words 
Trina Dettat. 


- ambiguous terms and perplexed ſentences GopkschAlLcus ha 


te, trina Deitas unaque, poſcimus, which may be thus tranſlated, O God, who art 
juriſdiction from a perſuaſion that they tended to introduce into the minds 


But the Benedictine monks refuſed to obey this mandate, and Bzzrrany, 
| who was one of the moſt eminent of that order, wrote a large book to 
prove the expreſſion trina Deitas, or threefold Deity, orthodox, from the 


manner laboured to demonſtrate in his Hiſtoria Godeſchalci- Predeftinationi, publiſhed at Paris in 


as was the cuſtom of the times, to the monaſtic life in the monaſtery of Fulda. Thie young monk, 


De Imernal H Is ToRY of the Cuoncn, Parry 
of the Predeſtinarian monk; they maintained, on the contrary, that und? 


d | 
the moft enormous errors, propagating it afſiduouſly as an attcle of fin 


«© That God had not only by an original decree predeſtinated o 
« mankind to eternal damnation, Mi had alſo pulbed them on by * o 
« fiſtible neceſſity, by a prepollent force, to thoſe crimes and tranforefon. 
% which were proper to render that damnation juſt [q].” Without determin. 
ing any thing upon ſuch an intricate and incomprehenſible ſubject, withreſywg 
to which filence is the trueſt wiſdom, we fhall only obſerve that the Private 
quarrels, and mutual hatred, that prevailed between RaBAN Ss Mavgys and 
GODESCHALCUs, were the real ſource of the Predeſtinarian controverſy, and of 
all the calamities in which it involved that unfortunate monk [y]. 
XXV. Another, though leſs important controverſy aroſe about this time 
concerning the concluding words of a very ancient hymn, which run thus, 


three, and at the fame time but ox E, we beſeech thee, 8c. HINcMAE wiſe 
prohibited the ſinging theſe words in the churches that were under his 


of the multitude notions inconſiſtent with the unity and ſimplicity of the 
ſupreme being, and might lead them to imagine that there were three Gods, 


authority of fathers, which was efteemed the only criterion of truth in-theſe 
miſerable times. 'GoDptscnaLcvs, who now lay in priſon, heard of this diſpute, 
entered warmly into it, and in a laboured diſſertation ſupported the cauſe of 
his Benedictine brethren, on which account HincMar accuſed him of 
tritheiſm, and drew up. a treatiſe to prove the charge, and to refute that 


[2] The cauſe of GopzscnaLovs has been very learnedly defended by the celebrated Macum, 
who publiſhed alſo a valuable edition, which is yet extant, of all the treatiſes that were compoled 
on both ſides of this intricate controverſy. This intereſting collection, which was printed at Pars 
in the year 1650, in two volumes 49, bears the following title: Veterum auctorum qui Neno Seculo. | 
d Predeſlinattone et Gratia ſcripſerunt, Opera et Fragmenta, cum Hiftoria et. gemina Prafatune. | 
Cardinal Nox1s maintained alſo the cauſe of the Predeſtinarian monk with more brevity, but leſs 
moderation than Macuin. This brief vindication may be ſeen in the Synop/is Hiſtoriæ Code cal 
cane, Which is inſerted in the 4 volume of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All tie hene. 
dictins, Janſeniſts, and Auguſtin monks maintain, almoſt without exception, that GopesCHalcus 
was moſt unjuſtly perſecuted and oppreſſed by Razanus Mavxus. The jeſuits are of a different 
opinion; they aſſert in general, and Louis CELTOr, one of their order, has in a more particular 


165 5, that the monk in queſtion was juſtly condemned and deſervedly puniſhed. 8 
r] The parents of GopRscHAL Cs conſecrated him to God, by deroting him from his infancy, 


however, being arrived at a certain age, ſeemed mach diſpoſed to abandon his retreat, to ſhake 0 

his religious fetters, and return agam into ſociety; but he was prevented from the execution of this 

by Ra BAN US Mavurus, who kept him, againſt. his will, in his monaftic bonds. Hence a 

violent conteſt aroſe between theſe two ecclefiaftics, in which Lewis the MEEk was obliged to ce 

poſe, and hence the furious difputes concerning predeſtination and grace, See Centuriæ Magi. 
Cent. ix. c. 10,——Mz B1LLON, Amal. Bened. t. ii. ad A. 829. p. 523. nd 
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- pious and enormous hereſy. This controverſy, however, was but of a CEMT. IX. 

dort duration, and the exceptionable paſſage of the hymn in queſtion - 

maintained its credit, notwithſtanding all the efforts of Hincmar, and con- 

nued, as before, to be ſung in the churches [5]. | 

VI. A vain curiolity, and not any deſign of promoting uſeful know- go gms of 
e, and true piety, was the main ſource of the greateſt part of the con- Sms a lobe 

roverſies that were carried on in this century. And it was more eſpecially of debate. 

-his idle curioſity, carried to an indecent and moſt extravagant length, that 
ye riſe to the controverſy Concerning the manner in which Chriſt was born of 

le Virgin, which began in Germany, and made its way from thence into 

Trance, Certain Germans maintained, that Jzsus proceeded from his 

mother's womb in a manner quite different from thoſe general and uniform 

| laws of nature that regulate the birth of the human ſpecies ; which opinion 

was no ſooner known in France than it was warmly oppoſed by the famous 

RatRAMN, Who wrote a book expreſly to prove that CHR1sT entered into 

the world in the very ſame way with other mortals, and that his Virgin- 

mother bare him, as other women bring forth their offspring. Pascas1us 

Rab BERT, who was conſtantly employed either in inventing or patronizing 

the moſt extravagant fancies, adopted the opinion of the German doctors, 

and compoſed an elaborate treatiſe to prove that CHRIST was born, without 

his mother's womb being opened, in the ſame manner as he came into the 

chamber where his diſciples were aſſembled after his reſurrection, though 

the door was ſhut. He alſo charged thoſe who held the opinion of RaTRAMx 

with denying the virginity of Mary. This fruitleſs diſpute was ſoon 

huſhed, and gave place to controverſies of ſuperior moment [z]. 
XXVII. Of all the controverſies that divided Chriſtians in this century The firſt contro- 

the moſt intereſting, though at the ſame time the moſt lamentable, was that wer between | 

which occaſioned the fatal ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin churches. Latins on the ac- 

A vindictive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity and contention had, for a long unf of Photius, 

time, prevailed between the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, and had 


/ 
ſometimes broke out into acts of violence and rage. The ambition and fury : lp | 


of theſe contending prelates grew ſtill more keen and vehement about the 
time of Leo the Iſaurian, when the biſhops of Conſtantinople, ſeconded by 
the power and authority of the emperors, withdrew from the juriſdiction of 
the Roman pontifs many provinces, over which they had hitherto exerciſed 
a ſpiritual dominion [A]. But in this century they aroſe to an enormous 
height and broke forth into a moſt dreadful flame, in the year 858 [w], when 
the learned PayoTius was choſen patriarch of Conſtautinople, by the emperor 
Micnakl, in the place of IoNATIus, whom that prince drove from his ſee 


li] There is an account of this controverſy given by the writers of the life, actions, and doctrines 
GobschALcus. | | | | WE | | 
le] See Lucas DachEklus, his Spicilegium veterum Scriptor. tom. i. p. 396.—ManiLLon, 

ref. ad Sec. iv. Benedict. part. II. p. 51. ; ee 5 
4 dee Glannone, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 535. 646.—PRTR. DE Max, De concordia 

aerdetis et imperii, lib. i. cap. i. p. 6.—LEQu1EN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 95. 

AC In the original there ſtands 85 2, but as this is probably an error of the preſs, the tranſlator 
laken the liberty to correct it in the text.) | | 
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˖ cil intereſts, and 
in a council aſſembled at Rome A. D. 862, excommunicated f 


in this matter with ſuch violence and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions 1 


difference the unjuſt ſufferings of Io ATIs, could he but have recovered 
from the Greeks the provinces of Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 


hence, under pretence of avenging the injuries committed againſt Ionarivs, 


A ſecond conteſt | 
concerning the 
lame perſon, 


| Photius degrad- 
ed, 


Thie Internal HisToRyY of the CHuRcn, Paar 
and ſent into exile. For this violent proceeding, though it was juſtified | 
applauded by a council afſembled at Conſtantinople in the year 861, hrs 
from being attended with a general approbation. Icnarivs appealed fon 
this council to the Roman pontif NicoLas I, who eſpouſed his £ 


. | 2 * HOTIus az 
unlawfully elected; and his abetters for having been concerned in ſuch an 
unrighteous cauſe. The new patriarch, however, was fo far from bein 

terrified or dejected by this excommunication, that he returned the com . 


ment to the Roman pontif, and, in a council aſſembled at Conf 


| antinople, 
the year 866, he declared Nicol As unworthy both of the place he fell 
the church, and allo of being admitted to the communion of Chriſtians, 


XX VIII. The Roman pontif alledged a ſpecious pretext for his appearin 


the church. This pretext was the innocence of IoxATIUs, whom, upon an 
accuſation of treaſon, whether true or falſe, the emperor had degraded from 
his patriarchal dignity. This, however, was but a mere pretext ; ambition 


and intereſt were the true, mo ſecret ſprings, that directed the motions 
of NicoLas, who would have borne with patience, nay, beheld with in. 


Theſſaly, and Sicily, which the emperor and Puorius had removed from the | 
juriſdiction of the Roman pontifs. Before he engaged in the cauſe of 
IcnaT1vs, he ſent a folemn embaſſy to Conſtantinople to demand the reſtitu- 
tion of theſe provinces ; but his demand was rejected with contempt. And 


he indulged without reſtraint his own private reſentment, and thus covered 
with the maſk of juſtice the fury of diſappointed ambition and avarice. 
XXIX. While things were in this troubled ſtate, and the flame of con- 
troverſy was growing more violent from day to day, BasIL1vs the Mace- 
donian, who, by the murder of his predeceſſor, had paved his way to the 
imperial throne, calmed at once theſe tumults, and reſtored peace to the 
church, by recalling I6naTivs from exile to the high ſtation from which 


he had been degraded, and by confining Pho ius to a monaſtery. This 


imperial act of authority was ſolemnly approved and confirmed by a council 
aſſembled at Conſt antinople in the year 869, in which the legates of the Roman 
pontif ADRIAN II, had great influence, and were treated with the higheſt 
marks of diſtinction [x]. The Latins acknowledge this afſembly as the | 


vi ecumenical council, and in it the religious conteſts between them and 


the Greeks were concluded, or at leaft huſhed and ſuſpended. But the con- 


troverſy concerning the authority of the Roman pontifs, the limits of their | 


ghoſtly empire, and particularly their juriſdiction in Bulgaria, ſtill ſubſiſted, 
nor could all the efforts of papal ambition engage either I6NAaT1vs or the 
emperor to give up Bulgaria or any other province to the ſee of Rome. 


[x] The 8 on both ſides of this controverſy, are enumerated by Fapr1C1Vs, in his Biblio- 
theca Græca, vol. iv. c. xxxvuti, p. 372. 
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X. The conteſt that had ariſen between the Greeks and Latins con- 
cerning the elevation of PryoTivs was of ſuch a nature, as to admit of an 
ealy and effectual remedy. But the haughty and ambitious ſpirit of this 
armed and ingenious. patriarch fed the flame of diſcord inſtead of extin- 
iſhing it, and unhappily perpetuated the troubles and diviſions of the 
Chriſtian church. In the year 866, he added to the ſee of Conſtantinople the 
province of Bulgaria, with which the pontif Nicol As had formed the 
of augmenting his own ſpiritual dominions, and was moſt bitterly 


wroked at milling his aim. Phorius went yet farther ; and entered into 
meaſures every way unworthy of his character and ftation ; for he not only 


ſent a circular letter to the Oriental patriarchs to engage them to eſpouſe his 
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private cauſe, as the public and momentous cauſe of the church, but drew 


p a moſt violent charge of hereſy againſt the Roman biſhops, who had 
been ſent among the new-converted Bulgarians, and againſt the church of 


Rome in general. The articles of corrupt doctrine, or hereſy, which this 


imperious and exaſperated prelate brought againſt the Romans, were as 


follow: Firſt, That they faſted on the Sabbath, or ſeventh day of the week. 
Kandy, That in the firſt week of Lent they permitted the uſe of milk and 
cheeſe. Thirdly, That they prohibited their prieſts to marry, and ſeparated. 


from their wives ſuch as were married, when they went into orders [y]. 


Firth, That they maintained that the biſhops alone were authoriſed to anoint 


vith the holy chriſm baptized perſons, and that they, of conſequence, who 


had been anointed by preſbyters, were obliged to receive that unction a 


ſecond-time from the hand of a biſhop. Laſtly, That they had adulterated 


the ſymbol or oreed of Conſtantinople, by adding to it the words flroque, i. e. 


and from the ſon, and were therefore of opinion that the Holy Spix fr did 
not proceed from the Father only, but alſo from the ſon [2]. Nicol As I, 
finding the Roman church thus attacked, ſent the articles of this accuſation . 


to HincMar and the other gallican biſhops in the year 867, deſiring them 


to aſſemble their reſpeCtive. ſuffragans in order to examine and anſwer the 
reproach of PuoTivs. Purſuant to this exhortation of the pontif, Ovo, . 


AENEAS, and Apo biſhops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, as alſo the cele- 


brated Rarx Aux ſtept forth gallantly into the field of controverſy againſt 
the Greeks, anſwered one by one the accuſations of PnoT1vs, and employed 


ih) Pnorrus attributes to this forced and unnatural celibacy of the clergy that multitude of 
children whole fathers were unknown. Remarkable to this purpoſe is the following paſſage from 
book of ALvarus DzLac1vs, biſfiop of Sylva in Portugal: De Plandiu Ecclfie 3 It were to be 


wibed, ſays he, that the clergy had never wowed rhafſtity, eſpecially the clergy of Spain, where the ſons 
if the laity are not much more numerous than the ſons of the cler 
2 See the letter of Pforius in the collection pi 1 | 

Other writers mention ten heads of accuſation brought againſt Pnorivs, but ſuch do not 
Glinguiſh between the firſt and ſecond controverſy that aroſe between. the Greeks and Latins, 
and they add to the articles, with which this patriarch was charged, thoſe that were drawn up in the 
We of Micyatr CxxuLarius. Certain it is, that in the epiſtle of P{oT1vs, which relates 
Only to the firſt controverſy, and is the only criterion by which we ought to judge of it, there are no 
Wore heads of accuſation than the five which we have enumerated in & A 


bliſhed | by ang MonTacus, N. II. p. 47. 
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the whole force of their erudition and zeal 


— — Latin churches [a]. | 


- Reſtored to his 
ſee. 


promiſed to ſatisfy in this the demands of the pontif, to which th 


patriarch were far from being accompliſhed ; for after this council the 
former, moſt probably by the advice, or at leaſt with the conſent of the 


at this diſappointment, and ſent MAR IN us to Conſtantinople in the character of 


| EBT 
The Internal HisTory of the Cnoncn, Parry 
in maintaining the cauſe of the 


XXXI. Upon the death of IexaT1ivs, which happened in t 
the emperor took Phorius into favour, and placed him again 
the Greek church in the patriarchal dignity from whence he had fallen 
This reſtoration of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by the Roman 
pontif Jon VIII, upon condition, however, that Pñor ius wor 


rg Kept hp | 11d permit the 
Bulgarians to come under the juriſdiction of the ſee of Rome. The latter 


he year = 
at the head gf 


| | tk e emper 

alſo ſeemed to conſent [4]; and hence it was that JohN VIII ſent — 
the council which was held at Conſtantinople A. D. 879, by whom he declared 
his approbation of the acts of that aſſembly, and acknowledged Prorins x; 


his brother in CRRIs T. The promiſes, however, of the emperor and the 


latter, refuſed to transfer the province of Bulgaria to the Roman pontif 
and it muſt be confeſſed that this refuſal was founded upon moſt weigbty 
and important reaſons. The pontif, notwithſtanding, was highly irritated 


legate, to declare that he had changed his mind concerning Phorius, and 
that he entirely approved of the ſentence of excommunication that had been 
formerly given = him. The legate, upon delivering this diſagreeable 
meſſage, was caſt into priſon by the emperor, but was afterwards ſet free; 
and being raiſed to the pontificate upon the death of Joh VIII, recalled 
the remembrance of this injurious treatment, and levelled a ne ſentence of 
J6x eiiie gone mig nn hen | 
 XXXII. This ſentence was treated with contempt by the haughty patri- 
arch; but about ſix years after this period, he experienced anew the fragi- 
lity of ſublunary grandeur and elevation by a fall which concluded his 
proſperous days. For in the year 886, Lzo, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Bas Hus, depoſed him from the patriarchal ſee, and 
confined him in an Armenian monaſtery, where he died in the year 891. 
The death of ProTrus, who was the only author of the ſchiſms that di- 
vided the Greeks and Latins, might have been an occaſion of removing | 
theſe unhappy conteſts, and of reſtoring peace and concord in the church, 
if the Roman pontifs had not been regardleſs of the demands of equity, 3s 
well as of the duty of Chriſtian moderation. But theſe imperious lords of 
the church indulged their. vindictive zeal beyond all meaſure, and would be 
ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the depoſition of all the prieſts and biſhops, 
who had been ordained by Pforius. The Greeks, on the other hand, were 
ſhocked at the arrogance of theſe unjuſt pretenſions, and would not ſubmit to 
them on any conditions. Hence a ſpirit of reſentment and irritation renewed 
the ſpirit of diſpute, which had been happily declining ; religious, 3s well 
as civil, conteſts were again ſet on foot, new controverſies were added to the 
8 MaB1LLon, Pref. ad Sæ c. iv. Bened. part. II. p. 55. 
{5] Mich. LIZ Quien, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. 1, p. 103. 
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11d, until the fatal ſchiſm took place, which produced a laſting and total ſepa - Cx xr. N. ig! 
ration between the Greek and Latin church, Self wad Sane | | 
JJ 5 

—— b 5 ; N f o 44 5 <L Z "as £6 CITI T0 Ir OI i. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 3 
[THAT religious rites and ceremonies were multiplied from day to | q 
appears evidently from the labours of thoſe writers who began in explain theorigin 1 

this century to explain to the ignorant multitude their origin, their nature, eee 8 in 
and the purpoſes they ſerved ; for the multiplicity alone of theſe religious uſed in the 9 
rites could render the explication of them neceſſary, JohHAVvxNES Scorvs, church. 9 
AxceLOME, REMI, or REMIGIUs, biſhop of Auxerre, and WaLarripus 1 


$7480 were the principal authors, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this 
cies of ſacred litterature, to whom we may add AMaALaR1us, many of 
whoſe explanations were, however, refuted by AcoBarD and FrTokus. 
Their works are generally entitled De Officiis Divinis, for in the ſtyle of this 
ave religious ceremonies were called by that name. The labours of theſe 
pious and learned men in illuſtrating the ritual were undoubtedly under- 
taken with good intentions; but their utility may be well called into 
queſtion at leaſt, it is not eaſy to determine, whether they were not as pre- 
judicial to the church in ſome reſpects as they might be advantageous to it 
inothers. Their books afforded, indeed, a certain fort of ſpiritual nouriſh- 
ment to the minds of Chriſtians in their attendance upon public worfhip; 
but this nouriſhment was both coarſe and unwholeſome. The reaſons 


aledged for the ceremonies in vogue at this time in the church, andthe 1 
purpoſes they were ſuppoſed to anſwer, were, for the moſt part, not only far . is 
fetched, childiſh, and ridiculous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt marks of forgery it 
and fiction. It is alſo farther obſervable, that theſe illuſtrations not only Ng 
encouraged, but augmented prodigiouſly, and that to the detriment of real: | = 
piety, the veneration and zeal of the multitude for external rites and cere= :. is 


monies. For. who would dare to refuſe their admiration and reverence to- 
nſtitutions which they were taught to conſider as full of the moſt myſterious. 
viſdom, and founded upon the moſt pious and affecting reaſons. 


II. It would be endleſs to enter into an exact enumeration of the various , general ge 
ntes and ceremonies, which were now introduced, for the firſt time, and of count of theis« 
which ſome were adopted by the whole body of Chriſtians, and others only "* 

by certain churches; We ſhall therefore diſmiſs this matter with the general. 

account which follows, and point out in the notes the ſources from whence 

the curious reader may derive a more particular knowledge of the abſurdities 

# this ſuperſtitious age. The carcaſes of the ſaints tranſported from 

foreign countries, or diſcovered at home by the induſtry and diligence ef 

pious or deſigning prieſts, not only obliged the rulers of the church to aug - 

ment the number of feſtivals or holidays already eſtabliſhed, but alſo to di- 

erſify the ceremonies · in ſuch a manner, that each faint might have his pecu-- 

lar worſhip. And as the authority and credit of the clergy depended much: 


upon! 


Car. 1 
of the ſaints they had canonized, and preſented to the multitude x ob 
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Superftition in- 

ſinvuates itſelf in- 
to the tranſacti - 
ons of civil life. 


The Internal His TORY of the Cuurcn, | Parr I 
x. upon the high notion which was generally entertained of the virtue id | 


of religious veneration, it was neceſſary to amuſe and ſurprize the peo 28 
a variety of pompous and ſtriking ceremonies,” by images and ſuch like 7 
ventions, in order to keep up and nouriſh their ſtupid admiration for th 
faintly tribe. Hence the ſplendor and magnificence, that were laviſhed 
upon the churches in this century, and the prodigious number of coll 
pictures and images, with which they were adorned ; hence the ſtately altar 
which were enriched with the nobleſt inventions of' painting and ſculpture 
and illuminated with innumerable tapers at noon day ; hence the multitude 
of proceſſions, the gorgeous and ſplendid garments of the prieſts, and the 
_ maſſes, that were celebrated in honour of the ſaints [c]. Among other ng. 
velties the feaſt of Al- Saints was added, in this century by GR ECORY IV, y 
the Latin calendar [d]; and the feſtival of St. MichAEL, which had been 
long kept with the greateſt marks of devotion and reſpe& by the Oriental 
and Italians, began now to be obſerved more zealouſly and univerſally among 
75% - ITT RTE. 
III. Nor was it only in the ſolemn acts of religious worſhip that ſuper. 
ſtition reigned with an unlimited ſway ; its influence extended even to the 
affairs of private life, and was obſervable in the civil tranſactions of men, 
particularly among the Latin Chriſtians, who retained with more obſtinacy 
than the Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, which derived their origin from the 
ſacred rites of paganiſm. The barbarous nations, which were converted to 
chriſtianity, could not ſupport the thoughts of abandoning altogether the 
laws and manners of their anceſtors, however inconſiſtent they might be 
with the indiſpenſable demands of the goſpel ; nay, they perſuaded, on the 
_ contrary, the Chriſtians among whom they lived, to imitate their extravagant 
ſuperſtition in this reſpect. And this was the true and original ſource of 
thoſe barbarous inſtitutions that prevailed among the Latins, during this and 
the following century, ſuch as the various methods by which it was uſual 
for perſons accuſed to prove their innocence in doubtful caſes, either by the 
trial of cold water [F J. by ſingle combat g], by the fire ordeal [5], and by 


[e] See Jo. Fecurn Liber Singularis de Miſſes in honorem Sanftorum. 
| * [4] See MaBiLLon, De re Diplomatica, p. 537. | 1 
L= The holidays, or feſtivals, of the ſaints were as yet but few in number among the Latin, u 
appears from a poem of FLoxvs, publiſhed by MarTens in the vn volume of his Thyaur 
—_— T F) . 
[(F) theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the divine providence to declare itſelf mira · 
O culouſly in favour of the truth. In the trial of co/d auater, the perſon accuſed had the right foot and 
the left hand bound a and was, in this poſture, thrown naked into the water. If he ſunk 
he was acquitted, but if he floated upon the ſurface, this was conſidered as an evidencc of 
The moſt reſpectable authors ancient and modern attribute the invention of this ſuperſtitious tal lo 
pope Evcenivs II, and it is ſomewhat ſurprizing that Mr. Bower has taken no notice of it in l 
hiſtory of that pontif. Bal uzius has inſerted, in the 27 volume of his Capitularia, the ſolemn 
forms of prayer and proteſtation, that Evczxus had cauſed to be drawn up as an introdutton 7 
this ſuperſtitious ice, and FL EUR Y and Srax IIA look upon that pontif as its firſt _—_ 
On the other hand, father Ls Bu un, a prieſt of the oratory, maintains (in his Hi/oire Liu 
Pratiques Superſtitieuſet, tom. I. p. 140, Kc. edit. d' Amſterdam) that this cuſtom was much y 
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ge croſs [i]. It is no longer a queſtion in our days, from whence theſe CE NT. NX. 
[methods of deciding dubious caſes and accuſations derived their origin; all.© 
ue that they were mere deluſions, drawn from the barbarous rites of 


[- aniſm [4], and not only oppoſite to the precepts of the goſpel, but abſo- 
tely deſtructive of the ſpirit of true religion. The pontifs, however, and 
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ancient than EuoENTUs, and his reaſons are not unworthy of attention. Be that as it may, this 
exſtom was condemned and abrogated at the requeſt, or rather, by the authority of Lew1s the 
Meek about the year 829. It was however revived afterwards, and was practiſed in the x, x1, 
| 4 x11." centuries, as we ſhall fee in the progreſs of this hiſtory. For an account of the trial of 
'/aater, Dr. Mos nEIM refers us, in a note, to MaBiLLON's Aralefa weteris avi, tom. i. p. 47. 
ud Rorz's De mifis dominicis, p. 15 2. | 
The trial by due, or ſingle combat, was introduced towards the concluſion of the vth century by 
Cond8BAUD, king of the Burgundians, after that the abuſe of oaths had occaſioned the moſt hor- EN | 1 
Ile perjuries, and opened a door to all forts of injuſtice. The quel was then added to the oath by | if 
oxDEBAUD ; the ſucceſsful combatant was ſuppoſed to be in the right, and this barbarous teſt of — 14 
mth and juſtice was, in ſpite of humanity and common ſenſe, adopted by the Lombards, French, x 
and Germans, and derived from them to other nations. It was prohibited firſt in the year 855, in 
de un council of Valence in Dauphiny. | 2 
The fre ordeal was practiſed in various ways. The accuſed either held a burning ball of iron in 
ks hand, or was obliged to walk bare- foot upon heated plow-ſhares, whoſe number was increaſed in 
jon to the number or enormity of the crimes imputed to him; and ſometimes a glove of 
hot iron was uſed on this occaſion, as we ſee in the xt book of the hiſtory of Denmark, by 
ron the Grammarian, If in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained unhurt, and diſcovered 
vw figns of pain, he was diſcharged as innocent; otherwiſe he was puniſhed as guilty. The firſt 
wunt we have of Chriſtians appealing to this kind of trial as a proof of their innocence, is that of 
S2LICIUS, biſhop of Autur, who lived in the 1v*) century. This prelate, as the ſtory goes, be- 
que us promotion to the epiſcopal order, had married a wife who loved him tenderly, and who, un- 
+ quit him after his advancement, continued to ſleep in the fame chamber with her ſpouſe. 
The fanctity of Siu L IcIrus ſuffered, at leaſt in the voice of fame, by the conſtancy of his wife's 
ethon, and it was rumoured about, that the holy man, though a biſhop, perſiſted in oppoſition to 
de eccleſiaſtical canons to taſte the ſweets of matrimony. Upon which the dame, in preſence of a 
rat concourſe of people, took up a conſiderable quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her 
eaths, and «app to her breaſt, without the leaſt hurt to her perſon or damage to her garments, | 
tie legend ſays, and her example being followed by her huſband with like ſucceſs, the filly mul- 
dude admired the miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. Bxicius, or St. 
duce (whom Mr. Col LIE R, in his Eccle/raftical Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 231. repreſents by 
nilake as the firſt chriſtian who endeavoured to clear himſelf in this way) played a trick of much the 
e nature in the vid century. | | | | 
The trial by the croſs was made by obliging the contending parties to ſtretch out their arms, and 
te that continued the longeſt in this poſture gained his cauſe, ] 
ls] Jo. Locceny Antiguit. Sueo-Gothice, lib. ii. cap. vii, viii. p. 144. This barbarous method 
E ceciding controverſies by duel was practiſed even by the clergy. See JusT, Hen. B6EMERI 
Kcal. Proteſtantium, tom. v. P. 88. | | . 
J Pere, Lauggeivs, Rerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 39.—UssERII Sylloge Epiftol. Hibernie. 
Sa; OHNSON. Lepes Eccleſ. Britannie,—MICHEL DE La Rocar, Memoires Litter. de la Grande 
Adee, tom. viii. p. 391. | 95 555 | f 
i] See AcoBarDus, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. Opp. et Contra legem Gundobadi, cap. ix. 


Link, Bicnonius, Ad formulas Marculphi, cap. xii,—BaLUZIUs, Ad Agobardum, 
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(i) STRAB0 tells us in the viÞ book of his Geography, tlut while the ſacred rites of the goddeſs 
a vere celebrated in a grove not far from mount Scracte, ſeveral perſons, tranſported with the 
Ugnary preſence of this pretended divinity, fell into fits of enthuſiaſm, and walked bare-footed 
ban Heaps of burning coals without receiving the leaſt damage. The ſame hiſtorian adds, that a 
Cle fo extraordinary drew a prodigious concourſe of people to this annual ſolemnity. PI Ix v 
8 of the ſame nature concerning the Hirpii. See bis Nat, Hift, book vii. ch. ii. 
Vol. | ? & ® waa | the 
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Cent. IX. the inferior clergy encouraged theſe odious ſuperſtitions, and 
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The Paulician:. 


The ancient ſects 


ſtances that is worthy of mention. Such of them as were conſiderih; 


Arabians, were extremely induſtrious in maintaining their credit, and al{ 
diſcovered a warm and active zeal in the propagation of Chriſtianity among 


called ConsTANTINE revived, in the viith century, under the governments 


De Internal H1sTory of the Cuuncy, Parry 

; g and Went ſo fat x 
to accompany the practice of them with the celebration of the Lorg's fm 
and other rites, in order to give them a chriſtian aſpect, and I 


. . to recommend 
them to the veneration and confidence of the multitude. 


— — 
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CHAP. v. 
Concerning the divifions and herefies that troubled the church during thi 
century. 7 


I. T HE ſects, that had ſprung up in che earlier ages of the church, fy. 
ſiſted ſtill, without almoſt any change in their ſituations or circum 


numerous fixed their ſettlements beyond the limits both of the Greek an. 
Latin empires, and thus out of the reach of their enemies. The Neftorians 
more eſpecially and the Monophyſites, ſecure under the protection of the 


thoſe who were yet unacquainted with that divine religion. Some leamedlf 
men are of opinion, that it was only in this century that the Abyſſinians o 
Erhiopians embraced the ſentiments of the Monophyſites in conſequence of 
the exhortations addreſſed to them by the doctors of that ſe& who reſidel 
in Egypt. But this is undoubtedly a wrong account of the matter; for it i 
certain, that the Abyſſinians, who were accuſtomed to receive their ſpititul 
guide from the biſhop of Alexandria, commenced Monophylites in the yn 
century, if not ſooner. For in that period the Arabians made themſelves 
maſters of Egypt, oppreſſed the Greeks, and granted to the Monophyſites ſuch 
a powerful protection, as enabled them to reduce under their juriſdiction a 
moſt all the churches that had been eſtabliſhed in Egypt [/]. 
II. The Greeks, during the greateſt part of this century, were engaged 
a molt hitter controverſy, or, to ſpeak more properly, in a bloody and bn 
barous war with the Paulicians, a ſect that may be conſidered as a branch d 
the Manichzans, and which reſided principally in Armenia. This pernic 
ſect is ſaid to have been formed in Armenia by two brothers, Paul ai 
Johr, ſons of CaLLinices, and inhabitants of Samoſatena, from the forme 
of whom it derives its names; though others are of opinion, that the Pa 
licians were fo called from another Paur, an Armenian by birth, who lv 
under the reign of JusrIx IAN II [2]. Be that as it may, a certain Zeal 


ConsTANs this drooping faction, which had ſuffered deeply from the violend 
of its adverſaries, and was ready to expire under the ſeverity of the impen 
edicts, and of thoſe penal laws which were executed againſt its adherents V 


CCC 
284.—LE GRAND, D ert. iv.— Loo, Veyage Hiſtorique de P Abyſſime, tom ii. p. " 
len] Puorius, lib. i. Contra Manichaos, p. 74. in B. Wor II Anecdotis Græcis, tom.. 
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r againſt the Paulicians with a peculiar degree of bitterneſs and fury. 


ind left no method of oppreſſion unemployed, no means of accompliſhing 

heir ruin that were not put in execution; but their efforts were ineffectual, 

"or could all their power, nor all their barbarity exhauſt the patience, or 

conquer the obſtinacy of that inflexible people, who, with a fortitude worthy 
fx better cauſe, made light of the calamities to which their erroneous doctrine 
xpoſed them. The face of things changed, however, to their advantage 
wards the commencement of this century, and their affairs carried a more 
roſperous aſpect under the protection of the emperor NiczproRvs, who 

favoured them in a particular manner, and reſtored to them their civil privi- 

leces, as well as their religious liberty []. 

I. Their tranquillity, however, was but of ſhort duration; it was a Perfecuted 4. 
ranſient ſcene that was ſoon to be ſucceeded by yet more dreadful ſufferings deu. 
than they had hitherto experienced, The cruel rage of perſecution, which 
had for ſome years been ſuſpended, broke forth with redoubled violence un- 

der the reigns of MichAEL CVROPALATESs, and Lo the Armenian, who 
cauſed the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made after the Paulicians in all the provinces 
of the Grecian empire, and inflicted capital puniſhment upon ſuch of 

them as refuſed to return to the boſom of the church. This rigorous 

decree turned the affliction of the Paulicians, who dwelt in Armenia, into 
vengeance, and drove them into the moſt deſperate meaſures. . They maſ- 

ſacred THoMas, biſhop of New Cæſarea, and allo the magiſtrates and judges 

which the emperors had eſtabliſhed in Armenia ; and after avenging them- 

ſelves thus cruelly, they took refuge in the countries that were governed by 

the Saracens, and from thence infeſted the neighbouring ſtates of Greece with 
perpetual incurſions [o]. After theſe reciprocal acts of cruelty and vengeance, 

the Paulicians, as it would ſeem, enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, and re- 

turned to their habitations in the Grecian provinces, 

IV. But the moſt dreadful ſcene of perſecution and bloodſhed that was +4. fate of the 

exhibited againſt theſe wretched heretics, aroſe from the furious and incon Paulicians under 
ſderate zeal of the empreſs THEODOR A. This impetuous woman, who ©": 
was regent of the empire during the minority of her ſon, iſſued our a decree, 

which placed the Paulicians in the perplexing alternative, either of abandon- 
ing their principles, or of periſhing by fire and ſword. The decree was 

ſevere, but the cruelty, with which it was put in execution by thoſe who 

were ſent into Armenia for that purpoie, was horrible beyond expreſſion ; 

tor theſe miniſters of wrath, after confiſcating the goods of above an hundred 
thouſand of that miſerable people, put their poſſeſſors to death in the moft 
barbarous manner, and made them expire ſlowly in a variety of the moſt 
exquiſite tortures. Such as eſcaped deſtruction fled for protection and refuge 

to the Saracens, who received them with compaſſion and humanity, and 
permitted them to build a city for their reſidence, which was called Tibrica. 
Upon this, they entered into a league with the Saracens, and, chuſing for 


[a] dee GEORG. CEDRENUs, Compend. Hiſtoriar. tom. ii. p. 480. Edit. Pariſ. p. 379. 
J, Pnorius, lib. i. Contra Manichæos, p. 125.—PETRI SiCUL3 Hiſtaria Maui cha rum, P. 71. 
111 2 123 their 
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moſt vigour. Coxs rAxs, J USTINIAN II, and Luo the Iſaurian, exerted Cx. Iv, * 
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428 | Die Internal HisToRY of the Cyuncy. 
Cr. IX. their chief an officer of the greateſt reſolution and valour, 


9 


* Party, 
| d va whoſe name vz 
 ——— CARBEAS, they declared againſt the Greeks a war which was carried on with 
the utmoſt vehemence and fury, This bloody war continued during fe 

whole century; the victory ſeemed often doubtful, but the ſlaughter was g 
rible, and the numbers, that periſhed on both ſides, prodigious, Many of 
the Grecian provinces felt, in a more particular manner, the dire effec of 
this cruel conteſt, and exhibited the moſt moving ſcenes of deſolation ang 
miſery [y]. During theſe commotions, ſome Paulicians, towards the con. 
clufion of this century, ſpred abroad among the Bulgarians their peſtilential 
doctrines, which were received with docility, and took root ſpeedily, as 


might naturally be expected, among a barbarous people that were but lately | 
made converts to the Chriſtian faith [g]. 5 


ter- 


Whether or not V. The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of whom we have been now ſpeak. 


the Paulicians . 


were lanicha- ing, as Manichzans; though, if we may credit the teſtimony of Proms, 
ans ? the Paulicians expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of Manes and his doc. 
trine r]. Be that as it may, they were not certainly altogether Manichzans, 
though they embraced ſome opinions that reſembled certain tenets of that 
abominable ſect. They had not, like the Manichæans, an eccleſiaſtical 
government adminiſtred by biſhops, prieſts, and deacons : they had no 
lacred order of men diſtinguiſhed by their manner of life, their habit, or any 
other circumſtance from the reſt of the aſſembly : nor had councils, ſynods, 
or {uch like inſtitutions any place in their religious polity. They had certain 
doctors whom they called Sunecdemi, i. e. companions in the journey of life 
and alſo Notarii. Among theſe there reigned a perfect equality, and they 
had no peculiar rights, privileges, nor any external mark of dignity to dif- 
tinguiſh them from the people [5]. The only ſingularity that attended their 


Grors. CEDRENUus, Compend. Hiftor. p. 541. Ed. Pariſ. p. 425. Ed. Venet. p. $47, et 
| Fo. bogs Rome Annal. 1 tom. 17 122. Ed. 490g The principal authors who 
have given accounts of the Paulicians are Por ius, lib. i. Contra Manichæos, and PeTRUS S1CULVUS, 
whoſe hiſtory of the Manichzans was publiſhed in Greek and Latin at Ingold/ftadt, in 1604, by 
Marrh. Raperus. By the account of PeTRus Sicur us that is given by himſelf, we learn that 
in the year 870, under the reign of Bas1L1Us the Macedonian, he was ſent ambaſſador to the 
Faulicians at Tibrica, to treat with them concerning the exchange of priſoners, and lived among 
them during the ſpace of nine months; this is ſufficient to give us a high idea of the power and 
proſperity of the Paulicians at that time. It is from this eminent writer, that Cepxenus ſeems to 
have taken what he has advanced in his Compend. Hiſſor. p. 431. What we learn concerning the 
Paulicians from more modern writers, ſuch as BA ILE, in his Dictionary, and B. Jo. CHRIST. 
Worr1vs, in his Manichæiſmus ante Manichzes, p. 247. ſeems to be derived from Bossvzr's 
Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, tom. ii. p. 129. But this authority is highly - 
ceptionable ; for BossveT himſelf did not conſult the true ſources of knowledge upon this point, 
and, what is ſtill worſe, the ſpirit of party ſeems manifeſtly to have led him into voluntary errors. 
[9] It is not improbable that there are yet in Thrace and Bulgaria, Paulicians, or Paulians 28 
they are called by ſome. Tt appears at leaſt certain, that in the laſt century ſome of that {ett ſkill 
ſubſiſted, and dwelt at Nicopolis, as we learn from the teſtimony of Urs. CERRI, in his Etat 10 
ſent de P Egliſe Romaine, p. 72. who tells us, that P TER DeoDaT1, archbiſhop of Sophia, caul 
them to abandon their errors, and return to the catholic faith; but whether this latter part of the ac 
count be true or falſe, is more than we fhall pretend to determine. 


[e] Pnorꝛus, lib. i. Contra Manichæos, p. 17. 56. 65.—PRTR. SicuLus, His. Manich. 
'p | 


. 4 ® . | : 
5 Pnorius, I. c. p. 31, 32.—PETR, SICUL. p. 44==CEDRENVS, |, c. p. 431. 
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motion to the rank of doctors was, that they changed their lay-names for 
ſcriprure ones, as if there had been ſomething peculiarly venerable in the 
names of the holy men, whoſe lives and actions are recorded in the ſacred 
writings. They received all the books of the New Teſtament, except the 
Two Epiſtles of St. PETER, which they rejected for reaſons unknown to us; 
nd their copies of the Goſpel were exactly the ſame with thoſe uſed by all 
other Chriſtians, without the leaſt interpolation of the ſacred text; in which 
reſpect alſo they differed conſiderably from the Manichzans [z]. They 
moreover recommended to the people without exception, and that with the 
| moſt affecting and ardent zeal, the conſtant and aſſiduous peruſal of the holy 
ſcriptures, and expreſſed the utmoſt indignation againſt the Greeks, who 
allowed to the prieſts alone an acceſs to theſe ſacred fountains of divine 
| knowledge [u]. In explaining, however, the doctrines of the goſpel, they 
often departed from the literal ſenſe, and the natural ſignification of the 
words, and interpreted them in a forced and allegorical manner, when they 
oppoſed their favorite opinions and tenets [cy]; and ſuch more eſpecially 
were the deluſive and erroneous explications, which they gave of what is ſaid 
in the goſpel concerning the inſtitutions of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, 
and the divine authority of the Old Teſtament, all which they obſtinately 
rected. Beſides the books of the New Teſtament, they treated with a par- 
ticular veneration certain epiſtles of SzRG1vs, the moſt eminent and illuſtri- 
ous doctor of their ſet. 925 | | 


VI. None of the Greek writers have given a complete view of the Pauli- 


they content themſelves with mentioning ſix monſtrous errors, which, in 
their eſtimation, rendered the Paulicians unworthy of enjoying either the 
comforts of this world, or the happineſs of the next. Theſe errors are as 
follows : „“ 1, They deny that this inferior and viſible world is the production 
* of the ſupreme Being, and they diſtinguiſh the creator of this world and of 
human bodies from the moſt high God, who dwells in the heavens,” It 
| Ws principally on account of this odious doctrine, which was, however, 
adopted by all the Gnoſtic ſe&s, that the Paulicians were looked upon as 
Manichzans by the Greeks. But what their ſentiments concerning the 
Creator of this world, and whether or not they conſidered him as a Bein 
ditinct from the evil principle, are matters that no writer has hitherto ex- 
plained in a ſatisfactory manner. We learn only from ProTivs, that ac- 
coding to the Paulician doctrine, the evil principle was engendred by darkneſs 
nd fre: from whence it plainly follows that he was neither ſelf- originated, 
nor eternal [x]. © 2. «They treated contemptuouſly the Virgin Mary ;” 


J Pnorrus, I. c. p. 11.—PzrTR. Sicul. p. 19. 
* Tnorius, 1. c. P- 101.—PETR. SICUL. p. 57. 
w] Pnorrus, I. c. p. 12. | 
N 5 Pnorius, lib. ii. Contra Manichæos, p. 147. It is evident, beyond all contradiction, that 
J aulicians, in imitation of the Oriental philoſophers, from whom the Gnoſtics and Manichæans 
ved their origin, conſidered eternal matter, as the ſeat and the ſource of all evil; but they be- 


lexed at the ſame time, like many of the Gnoſtics, that this matter, endued from all eternity with 
that 
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can ſyſtem, which was undoubtedly compoſed of a great variety of tenets ; 


CEM r. IX. 


The opinions of 
the Paulicians. 
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C IX. that is to ſay, according to th f ſpeaking uſl $94 
ENT. IX. ; | lay, ing e manner of ſpeaking uſual 
225 they refuſed to adore and worſhip her. F . they did not Fray Greek, 
was the ſon of Mary, and was born of her; although they maint 7 
appears from the expreſs teſtimony of their adverſaries, that 1 
Saviour brought with him from heaven his human nature, and Ne 
after the birth of CHRIST, had other children by Joszen ; the 0 * 
into the ſentiments of the Valentinians, and held that 8 4 
through the womb of the Virgin, as the pure ſtream of limpid wits bal 
through a conduit, and that MaRV did not preſerve her virginity to rr 
of her days; all which aſſertions the Greeks rejected with the dale, 
tipathy and abhorrence. * 3. They refuſed to celebrate the holy mitn 
of the Lord's ſupper;“ tor as they looked upon many precepts and in 
junctions of the goſpel to be of a merely figurative and parabolical naty | 
ſo they underſtood by the bread and wine, which CHRIST is ſaid to have wy 
miniſtred to his diſciples at his laſt ſupper, the divine diſcourſes and a: 
hortations of the Saviour, which are a ſpiritual food and nouriſhment to the 
ſoul, and fill it with repoſe, ſatisfaction, and delight [y]. 4. The 
loaded the croſs of CHRIST with contempt and reproach,” by which — 
are only to underſtand, that they refuſed to follow the abſurd and ſuperſt- 
tious practice of the Greeks, who paid to the pretended wood of the cross 
a certain ſort of religious homage. As the Paulicians believed that Canis 
was cloathed with an etherial, impaſſible, and celeſtial body, they could by 
no means grant that he was really nailed to the croſs, or that he expired, in 
effect, upon that ignominious tree: and hence naturally aroſe that treatment 
of the croſs of which the Greeks accuſed them. © 5. They rejected, after 
ce the example of the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, the books of the Old 
<< Teſtament, and looked upon the writers of that ſacred hiſtory, as inſpired 
<<. by the creator of this world, and not by the ſupreme God. 6. They 
e excluded preſbyters and elders from all part in the adminiſtration of the 
church.“ By this, however, no more can be meant, than that they refuſed 
to call their doctors by the name of Pre/byters, a name which had its origin 
.among the Jews, and was peculiar to that odious people, who perſecuted 
Jesvs Car 15T, and attemped, as the Paulicians ſpeak, to put him to death lz] 


life and motion, had produced an active principle, which was the fountain of vice, miſery, and diſ- 
order. This principle, according to them, is the author of all material ſubſtances : while God is 
the creator and father of ſpirits. "Theſe tenets reſemble, no doubt, the Manichzan doctrine, yet 
they differ from it in ſeveral points. It appears moſt probable, that the Paulicians were a branch | 
of. .ſomeof the ancient Gnoſtic ſects, which were extremely numerous and diverſified, and which, 
though perſecuted and oppreſſed from age to age in the moſt rigorous manner by many emperors, 
could never be entirely ſuppreſſed, nor totally extirpated. 
[D) The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any error concerning bapti/ 3 it is however 
certain, that the accounts of that ſacred inſtitution, which are given in ſcripture, were allegorically 
explained by this extravagant ſect; and PHoT1vs, in his Firſt Book againſi the Manicheans, p. 29. 
expreſly aſlerts, that the Paulicians treated baptiſm as a mere allegorical ceremony, and by the ba, * 
tiſmal water underſtood the go/pel. „ 3 
[z] Theſe fix famous errors of the Paulicians I have taken from the Manichæan hiſtory of 
Perrvs SicuLvs, with whom Pnorius and CEDRENUs agree, although their accounts o 
Opinions be leſs perſpicuous and diſtin&, - The explanatory remarks that I have added, are che reſol: 
of my own reflexions upon the Paulician ſyſtem, and the doctrine of the Greeks. THE 
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NT CHAPTER I. N 
Cmcerning the proſperous events that happened to the church during this 


. H E deplorable ſtate of chriſtianity in this century, ariſing partly CEN T. Xx. 
from that aſtoniſhing ignorance that gave a looſe rein both to - — 
ſuperſtition and immorality, and partly from an unhappy concur- T5 Propaeation | 

rence of cauſes of another kind, is unanimouſly lamented by the various religion, 

writers, who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory of theſe miſerable times. 

Yet amidft all this darkneſs ſome gleams of light were perceived from time 

to time, and ſeveral occurrences happened, which deſerve a place in the 

proſperous annals of the church. The Neſtorians in Chaldæa extended their 

ſpiritual conqueſts beyond mount Imaus, and introduced the Chriſtian reli- 

dion into Tartary, properly ſo called, whoſe inhabitants had hitherto lived 

nin their natural ſtate of ignorance” and ferocity, uncivilized and ſavage. 

The ſame ſucceſsful miſſionaries ſpred, by decrees, the knowledge of the 

goſpel among that moſt powerful. nation of the Turks, or Tartars, which 

went by the name of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on the northern part 

of China [a]. The laborious induſtry of this ſe, and their zeal for the 

Propagation of the Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no doubt, the higheſt encomiums ; 

it muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the doctrine and worſhip, which 

introduced among theſe Barbarians, were far from being, in all reſpects, 
conformable to the precepts of the goſpel, or to the true ſpirit and genius of 

the Chriſtian religion. | : 


[a] Jos. Siu. As5EMant Bibhiotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. ii, part. II. p. 482.—HerBeLoOT, 
Bivlizthegue Oriental, p. 256. 8 | 
| — II. The 
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| Cexr.X, II. The prince of that country, whom the Neſtorians converted t. 
tf 8 ö 5 ; o th 
| Chriſtian faith, aſſumed, if we may give credit to the vulgar tradition » 
| name of Joan after his baptiſm, to which he added the ſurname of Prefin x 
A from a principle of modeſty. Hence it was, as ſome learned men in; ah 
| _—_ 15 that the ſucceſſors of this monarch retained theſe names until the + 
14 : Gzncis Kan, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, and were each of 
1 them called PR ETER JoHN [J. But all this has a very fabulous air: at 
| leaſt, it is advanced without any ſolid proof; nay, it appears xvident, on the 
1 contrary, that the famous PrResTER Joan, who made fo much noiſe in the 
world, did not begin to reign in that part of Aſia before the concluſion of 
the eleventh century. It is, however, certain beyond all contradiction, that 
the monarchs of the nation called Karit, which makes a large part of the 
."- empire of the Mogul, and is by ſome denominated a province of the Turks, 
| | and by others a tribe of the Tartars, embraced Chriſtianity in this century; 
1 and that a conſiderable part of Tartary, or Afratic Scythia, lived under the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of biſhops, which were ſent among them by the Neſto- 
rian pontif [c]. 
Rollo firſt duke III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern world, we ſhall find the goſpel 
8 making its way with more or leſs rapidity through the moſt rude and 
uncivilized nations. The famous arch- pirate Rol Lo, fon of a Norwegian 
count, being baniſhed from his native land [d], had in the preceding century, 
put himſelf at the head of a reſolute band of Normans, and ſeized upon one 
of the maritime provinces of France, from whence he infeſted the whole 
country round about with perpetual incurſions and depredations. In the 
year 912, this valiant chief embraced, with his whole army, the Chriſtian 
faith, and that upon the following occaſion: CHARLES the Simple, who 
wanted both reſolution and power to drive this warlike and intrepid invader 
out of his dominions, was obliged to have recourſe to the method of nego- 
tiation. He accordingly offered to make over to Rol Lo a conſiderable part 
of his territories, upon condition that the latter would conſent to a peace, 
eſpouſe his daughter GISELA [e], and embrace Chriſtianity. Theſe terms 
were accepted by Rol Lo without the leaſt heſitation; and his army, followirg 
the example of theit leader, profeſſed a religion of which they were totally 
ignorant [f]. Theſe Norman pirates, as appears from many authentic 


Pabel. 


Preiter John. 


10 See AssEMANI Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic. tom. iii. part. Il. p- 282. ä 
le] The late learned Mr. B. TnHEOrHLVUS, SicerreD BAYER, in his Preſace to the Muſeum | 
Sinicum, p. 145. informed us of his deſign to give the world an accurate account of the Neſtorian 
churches -eſtabliſhed in Tartary and China, drawn from ſome curious ancient records, and monu- 
ments that have not been as yet made public. His work was to have been entitled Hafi 
Ecclgſiarum Sinicarum, et Septemtrionalis Aſiæ; but death prevented the execution of this intereſting 
plan, and alſo of ſeveral others, which this great man had formed, and which would have un- 
doubtedly caſt a new light upon the hiſtory of the Afiatic Chriſtians. | 
d] Hol EROI Hiſtoria Danoram Nawalis in Scriptis Societat. Scient. Hafnienſ. part. III. p. 3 — 
[(e) Other writers more politely repreſent the offer of GiszLA as one of the methods that 
CHaRLEs employed to obtain a peace with ROLL o.] 3 ; : f 
[/] Bovilar, Hifter. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 296.—DaxIEL, Hiſteire de France, tom. u. 

P N 587. | : rd 
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ds, were abſolutely without religion of every kind, and therefore were 
cot reſtrained, by the power of prejudice, from embracing a religion which 
ſented to them the moſt advantageous proſpects. They knew no diſ- 
inction between intereſt and duty, and they eſtimated truth and virtue only 
by the profits with which they were attended. It was from this RoLLo, 
who received at his baptiſm the name of RozERT, that the famous line of 
Norman dukes derived its origin; for the province of Bretagne, and a part 
| of Meuſtria, which CHARLES the Simple conveyed to his ſon-in-law by a 
ſlemn grant, were, from this time, known by the name of Normandy [g]. 
which they derived from their new poſſeſſors. | 
IV. The Chriſtian religion was introduced into Poland by the zealous 
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The converſion 


forts of female piety. Dau BRO WEA, daughter of Bol isL Aus, duke of of de Polin 


Bibemia, perſuaded, by the force of repeated exhortations, her huſband 
MictsLaus, duke of Poland, to abandon paganiſm, in conſequence of which 
he embraced the goſpel, A. D. 965. The account of this agreeable event 
was no ſooner brought to Rome, than the pontif, Joun XIII, ſent into Poland 
Ec101vs, biſhop of Tuſculum, attended with a numerous train of eccleſiaſtics, 
in order to ſecond the pious efforts of the duke and dutcheſs, who deſired, 
ith impatience, the converſion of their ſubjects. But the exhortations and 
endeavours of theſe deyout miſſionaries, who were unacquainted with the 
language of the people they came to inſtruct, would have been entirely with- 
out effect, had they not been accompanied with the edicts, and penal laws, 
the promiſes and threats of MicisLAus, which dejected the courage, and 
conquered the obſtinacy of the reluctant Poles. When therefore the fear of 
puniſhment, and the hope of reward had laid the foundations of Chriſtianity 
in Poland, two national archbiſhops and ſeven biſhops were conſecrated to the 
miniſtry, whoſe zeal and labours were followed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
whole body of the people abandoned, by degrees, their ancient ſuperſtitions, 


nation, 


and made public profeſſion of the religion of Jesus []. It was indeed, no 


more than an external profeſſion; for that inward change of affections and 
principles, which the goſpel requires, was far from being an object of atten- 
ton in this barbarous age. - Ob 

V. The Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia by means every way 
 imilar to thoſe that had occaſioned its propagation in Poland; for we muſt 
dot lay any ſtreſs upon the proſelytes that were made to Chriſtianity among 
the Ruſſians in the preceding century ; ſince theſe converſions were neither 
permanent nor ſolid, and ſince it appears evidently, that ſuch of that nation, 


The Chriſtian 
religion eſtabliſhe 
ed in Moſcovys 


%, under the reign of Bas1L1vs the Macedonian, had embraced the doctrine 


of the Greek church, relapſed ſoon after into the ſuperſtition of their anceſ- 
os. WLopomir, duke of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, married, in the year g61, 
ANNE, ſiſter of Bas1L1us, the ſecond Grecian emperor of that name; and 
this zealous princeſs, by her repeated entreaties, and her pious importunity, 


vl (2) It was Neuftria properly, and not Bretagne, that received the name of Normandy, from the 


= who choſe RoLLo for their chief.] | | 
10% DucLoss1 Hiſtoria Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91. lib. iii. p. 95. 239-—REcEnvoLsci Hiftoria 
%% Savor. lib. i. cap. i. p. 8,—HENR, CANIS II Lecfiones Antique, tom. iii. part. I. p. 41.— 


| "My au ae Pologne, tom, i. P · 71. K K K 


perſuaded 


come” 
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Mu. 


And in Hungary, 


the goſpel. Theſe notions, however, were ſoon and eaſily extinguiſhed by | 
various circumſtances which took their riſe from the death of CyarLewacxs; 


perfuaded at length er reluctant ſpouſe to receive the Chriſtian 


the moſt zealous concern for the converſion of his ſubjects, who, in conſe- 


& 
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he was accordingly baptized A. D. 987, aſſuming upon that hor = 2 
name of BAS IL Ius. The Ruſſians 2 ſpontaneouſly the exam ky 
their prince; we have, at leaſt, no account of any compulſion or ris 
being employed in their converſion [i], and this is the true date of 8 
entire eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity among that people. WIODOMII and 
his dutcheſs were placed in the higheſt order of the Ruſſian ſaints, and are 
ſtill worſhiped at K:ovia, where they lie interred, with the greateſt devotion | 
The Latins, however, paid no ſuch reſpe& to the memory of Wronow:s. 
whom they repreſent as abſolutely unworthy of ſaintly honours [E]. 
VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received ſome faint notions of 
Chriſtianity under the reign of CHARLEMAGNE, and in conſequetice of the 
meaſures that had been taken by that zealous prince for the propagation of 


DOMIR, 


and it was not before the century, of which we now write, that the Chriſtian 
teligion obtained a fixed ſettlement among theſe warlike nations [I]. To- 
wards the middle of this century BuLosupes, and GyvL a, or GyLas, two 
Turkiſh chiefs, whoſe governments lay upon the banks of the Danute In), 
made public profeſſion of Chriſtianity and were baptized at Conſlantinepl. 
The former apoſtatized ſoon after to the religion of his anceſtors ; while 
the latter not only perſevered ſtedfaſtly in his new profeſſion, but alſo ſhewed 


quence of his expreſs order, were inſtructed in the doctrines and precepts | 
of the goſpel by HizroTHaevs, a learned prelate, by whom he had been 


accompanied in his journey to Conſtantinople. SAROLTA, the daughter of 


GyLas, was afterwards given in marriage to Geysa, the chief of the Hun | 


garian nation, whom ſhe perſuaded to embrace the divine religion in which 


of Turks. | 


ſhe had been educated. The faith, however, of this new-converted prince 
was feeble and unſteddy, and he retained a ſtrong propenſity to the ſuper. 
ſtition which he had been engaged to forſake ; but his apoſtaſy was prevented 
by the pious remonſtrances of ApAaLBERT, archbiſhop of Prague, who came 
into Hungary towards the concluſion of this century, and by whom all 
STEPHEN, the ſon of GEVSA, was baptized with great pomp and ſolemnitj. 
It was to this young prince that the goſpel was principally indebted for. is 
propagation and eſtabliſhment among the Hungarians, whoſe entire conver- 


ion was the fruit of his zeal for the cauſe of Cazisr. For he perfected, 


what his father and grandfather had only begun ; fixed biſhops, with Jarge 
revenues, in various places; erected magnificent temples for divine worſhip; 
and, by the influence of inſtructions, threatnings, rewards, and puniſhments, 


] See Ax ron. Pac Critica in Baron. tom. iv. ad A. 987. p. 55. et ad A. 1015 · p. 110 
CAR. pu FRTSNE, Familie Byzantine, p. 143. ed. Pari/. : 


[4) DirTwarvs, Mer/eb. lib. vii. Caronic. p. 417. tom. i. Scriptor. Brunſvic. Leibmtit. 


F/] Pauli DEBREZENI Hiftoria Eccleſ. Reformator, in Ungaria, part. I. cap. my p- 19. | 
In] The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were, at this time, known to the Grecians by the name 


he 
— 
. 
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je brought his ſubjects, almoſt without exception, to abandon the wretched © Cx xt. X. 
4 ſition of their idolatrous anceſtors. Theſe vigorous proceedings, by — 
which STEPHEN introduced the religion of Jzsus among the Hungarians, 


procured him the moſt. diſtinguiſhed honours of ſaintſhip in ſucceeding 


ages [1]. 3 3 3 3 
VII. The Chriſtian religion was in a very unſettled ſtate among the In Penner. 
Danes under the reign of GORMON, and, notwithſtanding the protection it 
ceived from his queen, who profeſſed it publicly, was obliged to ſtruggle 
with many difficulties, and to encounter much oppoſition. The face of 
things changed, indeed, after the death of Gon uon. His ſon Har ar, 
umamed Blaatand, being defeated by Orno the Great, A. D. 949, em 
braced the goſpel, and was baptized together with his conſort and his fon 
Syxno, Or SWEIN, by ADaLDacus, archbiſhop of Hamburg, or as others 
aledge, by PoePON, a pious eccleſiaſtic, who attended the emperor in this 
expedition, It is probable that HARALD, educated by his mother Tyra, 
who was a Chriſtian, was not extremely averſe to the religion of Jesvs ; it 
ppears, however, certain, that his converſion was leſs the effect of his own 
choice, than of the irreſiſtible commands of his victorious enemy. For 
Orno, perſuaded that the Danes would never deſiſt from their hoſtile incur- 
ons, and rapines, as long as they perſevered in the religion of their anceſ- 
tors, which was ſo proper to nouriſh a ferocity of temper, and to animate to 
military exploits, made it the principal condition of the treaty of peace, 
which he concluded with HARALD, that both he and his ſubjects ſhould 
receive the Chriſtian faith [o]. Upon the converſion of this prince, 
AbalD Aus and Poeron: employed their miniſterial labours among the 
Cimbrians and Danes, in order to engage them to imitate ſuch an illuſtrious 
example; and their exhortations were crowned with remarkable ſucceſs, to 
which the ſtupendous miracles performed by Poppo are ſaid to have con- 
tributed in a particular manner. Theſe' miracles, indeed, were of ſuch a 
Find, as manifeſtly ſhews that they derived their origin from human art, 


[e] The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Poles, claim each for themſelves the peculiar honour 
of having been the founders of the Chriftian religion in Hungary, and their reſpective pretenſions 
| have introduced not a little obſcurity into this matter. The Germans alledge, that the Chriſtian 

religion was brought into Hungary by G18ELa, ſiſter to their emperor HENRY II, who, being 

gen in marriage to STEPHEN, the king of that nation, 5 that prince to embrace the goſpel. 

e Bohemians tell us; on the other hand, that it was by the miniftry of Apa L BERT, archbiſſop 
of Prague, that STEPHEN was converted. The Poles affirm, that Geysa, having married a. 

ian princeſs of their nation, viz. ADELHELD, ſiſter to MiersLas, duke of Poland, was in- 
duced, by her remonſtrances and exhortations, to make profeſſion of Chriſtianity, In conſequence 
of a careful examination of all theſe pretenfions, we have followed the ſentiments and deciſions of 
the Greek writers, after having diligently compared them with the Hungarian hiftorians ; and we 
my d in this by the authority of the learned GaBRIEL ve Juxra Ho NAD, who, in his 
hitia Religions Chriſtiane inter Hungaros Ecelgſiæ oriental adſerta, publiſhed at Francgfort in 17 40, 
decides this queſtion in favour of the Greeks. All other accounts of the matter are extremely im- 
perfect, and ſubject to many doubts and difficulties. K 

le] Adam, Brem. Hiſlor. lib. ii. cap. ii, iii. p. 16. cap. xv. p. 20. in LIũDENBROOII 
Seriptoribus rerum Septentrional.— Al B. KRANZII Wendahke; lib. iv. cap. xx.— LVpwIOII 
| Reliquiz Manuſeriptor, tom. ix. p. 10,—PoNnToOPPiDANi' Annales Ecciiæ Danice Diplmatici, 


Wh 1, p. 59+ 
Kkk 2 and 
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Crux. Xx. and not from a divine interpoſition [p]. As long as HARALD 


—— uſed every wiſe and probable method of confirming his ſubjects in 


In Norway, 


fair proſpects to the riſing church, his ſon Sukxo, or Swezrx, 


The External His TRY of the nunc. Pak! 


lived, he 


f . the reli. 
gion they had embraced. For this purpoſe he eſtabliſhed biſhops in A. 
parts of his dominions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated {| uperſtitious ou 
toms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraints upon all vicious and immoral ; 


But after all theſe pious efforts, and ſalutary meaſures, which wind vp 


| ; ag hea net apoſtatized 
from the truth, and, during a certain time, involved. the Chriſtians In the 


deepeſt calamity and diſtreſs, and treated them with the greateſt cruelty and 
injuſtice. This perſecuting tyrant felt, however, in his turn, the heay 
ftrokes of adverſity, which produced a ſalutary change in his conduct, a 
happily brought him to a better mind; for being driven from his king. 
dom, and obliged to ſeek his ſafety in a ſtate of exile among the Scots, he 
embraced anew the religion he had abandoned, and, upon his reſtoration to 


his dominions, exerted the moſt ardent and exemplary zeal in the cauſe 


of Chriſtianity, which he endeavoured to promote to the utmoſt of his 


power A]. | „ 8 
VIII. It was in this century, that the firſt dawn of the goſpel aroſe upon 


the Norwegians, as we learn from the moſt authentic records. The con- 


verſion of that people was attempted, in the year 933, by their monarch 
Hacen ADELSTEEN, who had been educated among the Engliſh, and who 
employed certain eccleſiaſtics of that nation to inſtruct his ſubjects in the 
doctrines of Chriftianity. But his pious efforts were rendered fruitleſs by 


the brutal obſtinacy, with which the Norwegians perſevered in their ancient 


prejudices, and the aſſiduity and zeal with which his ſucceſſor Hara 


GRAVFELDT purſued the ſame plan of reformation, were alſo without 
effect [r]. The ſucceeding princes, far from being diſcouraged by theſe 
obſtacles, perſiſted firmly in their worthy purpoſe, and Haco, among 


others, yielding to the entreaties of HARALD, king of Denyark, to whom. 


he was indebted for the Norwegian crown, embraced, himſelf, the Chriſtian 
religion, and recommended it, with the greateſt fervour, to his ſubjects, in an 
aſſembly of the people that was held in the year 945 [5]. This recommen- 
dation, notwithſtanding the ſolemnity and zeal with which it was accom- 
panied, made little impreſſion upon the minds of this fierce and barbarous 
people; nor were they entirely gained over by the zealous endeavours of 
OLavs to convert them to Chriſtianity, though the pious diligence of that 
prince, which procured him the honour of faintſhip, was not altogether 
without effect /]. But that which gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the converſion 
of the Norwegians was their ſubjection to. Sug NO, or SwEIx, King of 


lo] Jo. Apol rn. Crx Annales Epiſcopor. Shſvic. * p. 78.—AbAu Brena/, 
lib. it. cap. xxvi. p. 22. Cap. xliv. p. 28.—Jo. STEPHAN, Ad Saxonem Grammat. p. 207.— 


MörLERI Introduct. ad Hiſtoriam Cherſone/, Cimbric. part. II. cap. iii. & 14. 


[9] Saxon Gramm. Hiſtor. Dan. lib. x. p. 186.—Poxror ip Ax, De geſtis et vpſligiis Dauurum 
extra Daniam, tom. it. cap. i. F 1, 2. | 


[-] Eric, PonToPPIDAN, Annales Eccl/. Danice diplomat. tom. i, p. 66. 
| Y Toxu. Torr x1 Hiſtoria Norwegica, tom, ii. p. 183. 214. 
t] Toxrxvs, I. c. p. 457. | 
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anceſtors, and to embrace univerſally the religion of Jzsvs [4]. Among 
the various doctors that were ſent to inſtruct this barbarous people, the moſt 
eminent, both in merit and authority, was GUTHEBALD, an Engliſh prieſt [7]. 


countries, and was preached, with ſucceſs, in the Orkney iſlands, which were, 
at this time, ſubject to the Norwegian kings, and alſo in Iceland and Old 
Greenland ; for it is evident, from many circumſtances and records of un- 
doubted authority, that the greateſt part of the inhabitants of theſe countries 
had received the goſpel in this century [x]. e 

fenal manner, to promote the intereſt of Chriſtianity, and to fix and eſtabliſh 
it upon. ſolid foundations throughout the empire. This truly great prince, 
whoſe pious magnanimity cloathed him with a luſtre infinitely ſuperior to 
that which he derived from his imperial dignity, was conſtantly employed in 
extirpating the remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in ſupporting and 


doctrine and example to the reformation and improvement of an unpoliſhed. 


Magdeburg, and. Naumburg; by which. excellent eſtabliſhments the church 


l) Dr. Mosne1m attributes here to Swe1n the honour which is due to his predeceſſor OL Aus 
Txrc-cutsoN ; if it can be eſteemed an honour to have promoted a rational and divine religion 
by compulſion and violence, by fire and ſword. Ol. aus, who had abjured paganiſm in England, 
during his youth, in conſequence of-a warm and pathetic diſcourſe which he had heard from a. 
Britiſh prieſt, returned to Norway with a firm reſolution. to propagate Chriſtianity throughout his 
dominions, For this purpoſe he traveled from one province to another, attended by a choſen band. 


thus enforced, was followed with the deſired ſucceſs throughout all the provinces, except that of 
{| Tguments that OLaus employed in eſtabliſhing it. This oppoſition occaſion ed ſeveral bloody. 
whoſe ſtatue Ol Aus dragged from its place, and burnt publicly in the fight of his worſhipers. 


French by Mr MALI Er, Profeſſor in Belles Lettres at Copenhagen, vol. i. p. 52, 53- 

[%] Chron, Danicum i LUDEWIG10 editum in Religuiis MStorum, tom. ix. p. 11. 16, 177 

. Concerning the converſion of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, ſee LORM. Torr I Hiſtoria 
n Orcadenſ. lib. i. p. 22. and for an acount of the Icelanders, the reader: may * conſult * 

Avon, Jonas's Cynogee, lib. i. and Arius Multiſe. in Schedis MHandiæ; as alſo Torr us. 

bs Hifor, Norwveg. tom. ii. p. 378, 379. 417. and GaBRIEL L1RON's: Sirgularites Hiftoriques ef 


"Chriſtianity into Greenland, in his Hiſtor. Norveg. tom. ii, p. 374. and alſo in his. Groenlandia . 
, c. xvü. p. 127. | 8 „„ OT | 


. 
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gueden, who, having defeated their monarch OL Aus TR G-GUESON, became CEN. X. 


maſter of Norzoay, and obliged its inhabitants to abandon the gods of their — 


vas furniſhed. with eminent doctors from various parts, whoſe inſtructions 


Drontheim, which roſe in rebellion againſt him, and attacked Chriſtianity with the ſame kind of 


Littergires, tom. 1. p. 138.— The fame Toxrzvs gives a full account of the introduction of 


From Norway, Chriſtianity ſpred its ſalutary light through the adjacent 


IX. In Germany the pious exploits of Orho the Great, contributed, in a The zeal of Otho 


the Great in the 
cauſe of Chriſti- 


ani ty. 


confirming the infant church, which in ſeveral provinces had not yet arrived 
to any conſiderable degree of conſiſtence and vigour. That there might be 
rulers and paſtors ro govern the church, and to contribute both by their 


and illiterate people, he eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral places, and generouſly 
erected and endowed the biſhoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg, Meiſſen, 


of ſoldiers, and ſword in hand performed the functions of miſſionary and apoſtle, His miniſtry, . 


battles, which ended, however, in the defeat of the rebels, and of the god Thor, their tatelar deity, , 


This event dejected the courage of the inhabitants of Drontheim, who ſubm it ted to the religion and 
ws of their conqueror, And thus before the- reign of Sukxox, at leaſt before the defeat of 
OLavs by that prince, Norway was chriſtian. See The Hiflory of Denmark, lately publiſned in 


The External H Is T OoRY of the Cyunrcy. 
were the occaſion of raiſing up ne labourers in the goſpel harveſt 
thus multiplying the miniſters of CHRISH from time to time. 
through the munificence of the ſame prince, that many convents 
for thoſe who, in conformity with the falſe piety of the times, choſe to finiſh 
their Chriſtian courſe in the indolent ſanctity of a ſolitary life, and it was b 

his expreſs order that ſchools were eſtabliſhed in almoſt every city for My 
education of the youth. All this may ſerve to ſhew us the generoſity and zeal 
of this illuſtrious emperor, whoſe merit would have ſurpaſſed the higheſt enco. 
miums, had his prudence and moderation been equal to the fervour of his 
piety, and the uprightneſs of his intentions. But the ſuperſtition of his 
empreſs [y], and the deplorable ignorance of the times, deluded this good 
prince into the notion, that he obliged the Deity in proportion, as he loaded 
the clergy with riches and honours, and that nothing was more proper | 
draw down upon him the divine protection, than the exerciſe of a boundlef 
liberality to his miniſters. In conſequence of this idle and extravagant fancy, 


Paxr]. 


» and of 
It was allo 
Were erected 


Oro opened the ſources of his opulence, which flowed into the church 


like an over-grown torrent, ſo that the biſhops, monks, and religious | 
houſes wallowed in wealth and abundance. But ſucceeding ages perceived 

the unhappy effects of this exceſſive and ill-judged munificence; when the 
ſacred orders employed this opulence, which they had acquired without either 


merit or labour, in gratifying their paſſions, in waging war againſt all who 


The plan of a 
'Foly war formed 
in this century. 


oppoſed their ambitious pretenſions, and in purchaſing the various pleaſures 
of a luxurious and effeminate life. 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progreſs and ſtrength of the Chriſtian | 
cauſe, that the European kings and princes began ſo early as this century to 
Form the project of a holy war againſt the Mahometans, who were maſters 
of Paleſtine. They conſidered it as an intolerable reproach upon Chriſtians, 


that the very land in which the divine author of their religion had received | 


his birth, exerciſed his miniſtry, and made expiation for the ſins of mortals, 
ſhould be abandoned to the enemies of the Chriſtian name. They allo 
looked upon it as highly juſt, and ſuitable to the majeſty of the Chriſtian 
religion, to avenge the calamities and injuries, the perſecution and reproach, 
which its profeſſors had ſuffered under the Mahometan yoke. The bloody 
ſignal was accordingly given towards the concluſion of this century, by the. 
Roman pontif SILVESTER II, and that in the firſt year of his pontificate, 
And this ſignal was an epiſtle wrote in the name of the church of Jeruſalem, 


to the church univerſal throughout the world z], in which the European 
powers are ſolemnly exhorted and entreated to ſuccour and deliver tat 


Chriſtians in Paleſtine. The exhortations of the pontif were, however, with- 


out effect, except upon the inhabitants of Piſa, who are ſaid to have obeyed tix 


[o] See the life of this empreſs, whoſe name was AptL ai, in the Lectiones Antique of HExnky 
Cexisius, tom. il. part. I. p. 69. 8 7 
[x] This is the xxv111i" Epiſtle in the firſt part of the collection of the letters of S1LvESTER 
that is publiſhed by Du CnzsxE, in the n“ volume of his Scriptor. Hiftor. Franc. FE 

| | | pa 
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ſummons with the utmoſt alacrity, and to have prepared themſelves Ce « 1. X. 


mnedistely for a holy campaign [a]. 


0 
— aa = 


CHAP. Il. 
Cmcerning the calamitous events that happened to the church dus ing this 
century. 1 


. 


pagan monarchs, under whoſe government the Chriſtians lived, none be- 

haved to them in a hoſtile manner, nor tormented them with the execution 

of compulſive edicts or penal laws, except GORMã and Swix, kings of 
Demart. Notwithſtanding this, their affairs were far from being either in a 

fxed or flouriſhing ſtate; nay, their ſituation was full of uncertainty and 

l, both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces... The Saracens in Ala and 

Africa, amidſt the inteſtine diviſions under which they groaned, and the cala- 
mities that over-whelmed them from different quarters, were extremely aſ- 
fduous in propagating every where the doctrines. of MAHOMET, nor were 
their efforts unſucceſsful. Multitudes of Chriſtians fell into their ſnares ; 
and the Turks, a valiant and fierce nation, who inhabited the northern coaſt 
of the Caſpian ſea, received their doctrine. The uniformity. of religion did 
not, however, produce a ſolid union of intereſts between the [Turks and 
Saracens 3 on the contrary, their diſſenſions and quarrels were never more 
violent, than from the time that ManomeT became their common chief in 
religious matters. The ſuccours of the former were implored by the Per- 


and theſe ſuccours were granted with the utmoſt alacrity and readineſs. 
The Turks accordingly fell upon the Saracens in a furious manner, drove 
them out of the whole extent of the Perſian territories, and afterwards, , 
with incredible rapidity and ſucceſs, invaded, ſeized, and plundered the other 
provinces that belonged to that people, whoſe deſolation, in reality, came on. 
like a whirlwind. Thus the powerful empire of the Saracens, which its: 
enemies had for ſo many years attempted in vain to overturn, fell at laſt; 
by the hands of its allies and friends. The Turks accompliſhed, what the 


then deprived them, by degrees, of their other dominions.z and thus the: 
Ottoman empire, which was ſtill an object of terror to the Chriſtians, was; 
eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the Saracen dominion [i]. 


II. In the weſtern provinces the Chriſtians had much to ſuffer. from the The wegen Bür- 
hatred and cruelty of thoſe who remained under the darkneſs of paganiſm. yo 


la] See Mus aToRi Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. 400. 5 5 
For a more ample account of theſe revolutions, ſee the Annales Turcici of LxVUxcLIAvꝛus; 


Walo GREOROII ELMACINI Hiſtoria Saracenica, p. 190. 203. 210. The 


HE Chriſtian religion ſuffered leſs in this century from the cruelty The progrets of 
of its enemies, than from the defection of its friends. Of all the the Turks and: 


Saracens, 


ſans, whoſe country was a prey to the ambitious uſurpations of the latter, 


Greeks and Romans ineffectually aimed at; they ſtruck ſuddenly that: 
dreadful blow, which ruined at once the affairs of the Saracens in Per/ia, andi 


* 
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Curt. X. The Normans, during a great part of this century, 


Papal, 
oy committed, in ſeyerq 

— parts of France, the moſt barbarous hoſtilities, and involved the Chriſtians 
| Wherever they carried their victorious arms, in numberleſs calamities, The 

* Sarmatians, Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had either conceived 
an averſion for the goſpel, or were ſunk in a ſtupid ignorance of its intrinſe 

excellence and its immortal bleſſings, not only endeavoured to extirpate 
Chriſtianity out of their own territories by the moſt barbarous efforts of 

cruelty and violence, but infeſted the adjacent countries, where it was ro- 

feſſed, with fire and ſword, and left, wherever they went, the moſt dreadful 

marks of their unrelenting fury. The Danes, moreover, did not ceaſe to 

moleſt the Chriſtians, until they were ſubdued by Orno the Great, and thus, 

from being the enemies, became the friends of the Chriſtian cauſe. The 
Hungarians, alſo, contributed their part to the ſufferings of the church, by 
their incurſions into ſeveral parts of Germany, which they turned into ſcenes 
of deſolation and miſery ; while the fierce Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, 
and their depredations in Italy, and the neighbouring iſlands, ſpred calamit 


4 O 


and oppreſſion all around them, of which, no doubt, the Chriſtians eſtabliſhed 
: in theſe parts had the heavieſt portion. | Mm wn 
: — Da III. . Whoever conſiders the endleſs vexations, perſecutions, and calamities, 
which the Chriſtians ſuffered from the nations that continued in their ancient 
ſuperſtitions, will eaſily perceive the reaſon of that fervent and inextinguiſh- 
able zeal, which Chriſtian princes diſcovered for the converſion of theſe 
nations, whoſe impetuous and ſavage fury they experienced from time to 
time. A principle of ſelf-preſervation, and a prudent regard to their own | 
ſafety, as well as a pious zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, engaged 
them to put in practice every method that might open the eyes of their bar- 
barous adverſaries, from a rational and well-grounded hope that the pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity would mitigate, by degrees, the ferocity of theſe nations, 
and ſoften their rugged and intractable tempers. Hence it was, that Chriſtian 
kings and emperors left no means unemployed to draw theſe infidels within 
the pale of the church. For this purpoſe, they propoſed to their chiets alli- 
ances of marriage, offered them certain diſtricts and territories, auxiliary 
troops to maintain them againſt their enemies, upon condition that they 
would abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, which was ſo proper to 
nouriſh their ferocity, and to increaſe their paſſion for blood and carnage. 
Theſe offers were attended with the deſired ſucceſs, as they induced the in- 
fidel chiefs not only to lend an ear themſelves to the inſtructions and ex- 
hortations of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, but alſo to oblige their ſubjects and 
armies to follow their examples in this reſpect. | 
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Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during this century, 


HE deplorable ignorance of this barbarous ape, in which the 


K g drooping arts were totally neglected, and the ſciences ſeemed to 

be upon the point of expiring for want of encouragement, is un- 
aimouſly confeſſed and lamented by all the writers, who have tranſmitted to 
us any accounts of this period of time. Nor, indeed, will this fatal revolution, 
in the republic of letters, appear aſtoniſhing to ſuch as conſider, on the one 
hand, the terrible viciſſitudes, tumults, and wars that turned all things into 
confuſion both in the eaſtern and weſtern world, and, on the other, the 
gnominious ſtupidity and diſſoluteneſs of thoſe ſacred orders who had been 
appointed. as the guardians of truth and 3 Lo, ſurnamed the 
Philoſopher, who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks towards the 
commencement of this century, was himſelf an eminent lover of learning, 


and an auſpicious and zealous protector of ſuch as diſtinguithed themſelves 


in the culture of the ſciences [c]. This noble and generous diſpoſition ap- 


peared with ſtill a greater luſtre in his ſon ConsTanTiINE PorPHYRo- 


VV ETA, Who not only diſcovered the greateſt ardour for the revival of the 
arts and ſciences in Greece [d], but alſo employed the moſt effectual meaſures 
for the accompliſhment of this excellent purpoſe. It was with this view 
that he ſpared no expence in drawing to his court, and ſupporting in his do- 
minions, a variety of learned men, each of whom excelled in ſome of the dif- 
ferent branches of literature, and in cauſing the moſt diligent ſearch to be 
made after the writings of the ancients. With this view, alſo, he became 


himſelf an author [e], and thus animated by his example, as well as by his 
protection, men of genius and abilities to enrich the ſciences with their 


karned productions. He employed, moreover, a conſiderable number of 
able pens, in making valuable extracts from the commentaries, and other 


le] See Jo. ALB. Fapricn Biblioth, Græc. lib. v. part. II. cap. v. p. 363. 
[4] Fagzicrus, ibid. cap. v. p. 486. | a : 
e) We have yet remaining of ConsTanTiNE PORPHYROGENNETA, ſon of Leo the Philo- 
lopher, the following productions: | 
The Life of the emperor Baſilius. 


4 Treatiſe upon the Art of Governing, in which be inveſtigates the origin of ſeveral nations, 


treats of their power, their progreſs, their revolutions, and their decline, and gives a ſeries of their 
Punces and rulers. | | 


A Diſcourſe concerning the manner of forming a Land Army and a Naval Force in Order of Battle. 
Wo Books concerning the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces. SE EEE A 1 
h may be conſidered as an account of the ſtate of the empire in the time of this prince.] 
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The effects of 


— — parts of France, the moſt barbarous hoſtilities, and involved the 


excellence and its immortal bleſſings, not only endeavoured 


moleſt the Chriſtians, until they were ſubdued by Orno the Great 


theſe calamitics, 


able zeal, which - Chriſtian princes diſcovered for the converſion of theſe 


"The External H1sToORY f the Cuvncy; © Pare l. 


The Normans, during a great part of this century, committed, in ſevery 
wherever they carried their victorious arms, in numberleſs alam 
Sarmatians, Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had either conce , 
an averſion for the goſpel, or were ſunk in a ſtupid ignorance of — 
to exti 
Chriſtianity out of their own territories by the moſt barbarous 1 ＋ 
cruelty and violence, but infeſted the adjacent countries, where it Was h 
feſſed, with fire and ſword, and left, wherever they went, the moſt dreadfi}” 
marks of their unrelenting fury. The Danes, moreover, did not ceaſe to 
„and 
from being the enemies, became the friends of the Chriſtian ks 4 1 8 
Hungarians, alſo, contributed their part to the ſufferings of the church, by 
their incurſions into ſeveral parts of Germany, which they turned into ſcenes 
of deſolation and miſery ; while the fierce Arabs, by their tyranny in Gain 
and their depredations in Italy, and the neighbouring iſlands, ſpred calami wo 
and oppreſſion all around them, of which, no doubt, the Chriſtians eſtabliſheq * 
in theſe parts had the heavieſt portion. 1 Ne | 1 
III. Whoever conſiders the endleſs vexations, perſecutions, and calamities, 
which the Chriſtians ſuffered from the nations that continued in their ancient 


ſuperſtitions, will eaſily perceive the reaſon of that fervent and inextinguinh- 


nations, whoſe impetuous and ſavage fury they experienced from time to 
time. A principle of ſelf- preſervation, and a prudent regard to their own 
ſafety, as well as a pjous zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, engaged 
them to put in practice every method that might open the eyes of their bar- | 
barous adverſaries, from a rational and well-grounded hope that the pre-. 
cepts of Chriſtianity would mitigate, by degrees, the ferocity of theſe nations, | 
and ſoften their rugged and intractable tempers. Hence it was, that Chriſtian 

kings and emperors. left no means unemployed to draw theſe infidels within 


the pale of the church. For this purpoſe, they propoſed to their chiefs all- 


ances of marriage, offered them certain diſtricts and territories, auxiliary 
troops to maintain them againſt their enemies, upon condition that they 
would abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, which was ſo proper to 
nouriſh their ferocity, and to increaſe their paſſion for blood and carnage. 
Theſe offers were attended with the deſired ſucceſs, as they induced the in- 
fidel chiefs not only to lend an ear themſelves to the inſtructions and ex. 


| hortations of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, but alſo to oblige their ſubjects and 


armies to follow their examples in this reſpect. 
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' Cmcerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during this century. 
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"| drooping arts were totally neglected, and the ſciences ſeemed to 
1 be upon the point of expiring for want of encouragement, is un- 
nimouſly confeſſed and lamented by all the writers, who have tranſmitted to 
uz any accounts of this period of time. Nor, indeed, will this fatal revolution, 


+ 2 E deplorable ignorance of this barbarous age, in which the 


tand, the terrible viciſſitudes, tumults, and wars that turned all things into 
confulion both in the eaſtern and weſtern world, and, on the other, the 
jonominious ſtupidity and diſſoluteneſs of thoſe ſacred orders who had been 
ppcinted. as the guardians of truth and 8 Lxo, ſurnamed the 
Pibſepher, who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks towards the 


nd an auſpicious and zealous protector of ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the culture of the ſciences [c]. This noble and generous diſpoſition ap- 
peared with ſtill a greater luſtre in his ſon ConsTanTINE PorPHyYRo- 
EMV ETA, Who not only diſcovered the greateſt ardour for hs revival of the 


for the accompliſhment of this excellent purpoſe. . It was with this view 


minions, a variety of learned men, each of whom excelled in ſome of the dif- 
ferent branches of literature, and in cauſing the moſt diligent ſearch to be 
made after the writings of the ancients. With this view, alſo, he became 
himſelf an author [e], and thus animated by his example, as well as by his 
protection, men of genius and abilities to enrich the ſciences with their 


arts and ſciences in Greece [d], but alſo employed the moſt effectual meaſures 
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The fate of let- 
lers among the 


Greeks. . 


i the republic of letters, appear aſtoniſhing to ſuch as conſider, on the one 


commencement of this century, was himſelf an eminent lover of learning, 


that he ſpared no expence in drawing to his court, and ſupporting in his do- 


larned productions. He employed, moreover, a conſiderable number of 
able pens, in making valuable extracts from the commentaries, and other 


[c] See Jo. AL B. FaBRICII BiBliotb. Græc. lib. v. part. II. cap. v. p. 363. 
Erne, ooo 45 | 
le) We have yet remaining of ConsranTine PORPHYROGENNETA, ſon of Lo the Philo- 

lopher, the following productions; „ 8 | | n 
The Life of the emperor Bafilius, | | 


4 Treatiſe upon the Art of Governing, in which he inveſtigates the origin of ſeveral nations, 


rats of their power, their progreſs, their revolutions, and their decline, and gives a ſeries of their 


Punces and rulers, 2 | 
Is eourſe concerning the manner of forming a Land Army and a Naval Force in Order of Battle. 


by Books concerning the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces. | . 
r nſidered as an account of the ſtate of the empire in the time of this prince. ] 
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—— for the benefit and ſatisfaction of the curious; and thus, by "tan places 


Few eminent 
writers among 


the Greeks, 


The ftate of 
Jearning among 
the Saracens. 


ment of learning, or in lending, by their protection and en 
_ auſpicious hand to raiſe out of obſcurity and dejection, neglected and de. 
preſſed genius. But what is ſtill more remarkable, ConSTANTINE Poarvis 
ſome to have done conſiderable prejudice to the cauſe of learning by Nl 


learned men to extract from the writers of antiquity what they thought 


gave too much occafion to neglect the ſources, and flattered the indolence | 
of the effeminate Greeks, who confined their ſtudies to theſe extracts, and 


tinguiſhed and ſhining reputation in the republic of letters; ſo that the fir 


the munificence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vaniſhed in a ſhort time; 


' Philoſophy ſucceed better than that of literature. Philoſophers indeed there 
| lities; but none who rendered their names immortal by productions that | 
were worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity : A certain number of rhetoti 


totally void of merit. Such were the members which compoſed at this time W 
the republic of letters in Greece, whoſe inhabitants ſeemed to take pleaſure in 


III. Egypt, though at this time it groaned under a heavy and exaſperating 


and learning were no wile inferior to the moſt eminent of the Grecian literat. 


: k 
De Internal HisToRY of the Cuurcy, "I : 
compoſitions of the ancients ; which extracts were preſerved in ce 


tions of liberality and zeal, this learned prince reſtored the W 
to a certain degree of life and vigour [ f J. But few of the Greeks oe 
this great and illuſtrious example; not was there any among the facetec.. 
emperors who equalled theſe two excellent princes in zeal for the advance 


cour agement, an | 


GENNETA, whom we have now been repreſenting as the. reſtorer of letters,” 
and whom the Greeks unanimouſly admire in this character, is ſuppoſed by 


very means he employed to promote its advancement. For by employin 


might contribute to the improvement of the various arts and ſciences, he 


neglected, in effect, the peruſal of the writers from whom they were drawn. 
And hence it unfortunately happened, that many of the moſt celebrated ay. 
thors of antiquity were loſt, at this time, through the ſloth and negligence of 
the Greeks.  _ Wi Dag: 6h 1 5 

II. This method, as the event manifeſtly ſhewed, was really detrimental. 
to the progreſs of true learning and genius. And accordingly we find among, 
the Greek writers of this century but a ſmall number, who acquired a dif. | 


and engaging proſpects, which ſeemed to ariſe to the cauſe of learning from 


and though the ſeeds of ſcience were richly ſown, the natural expectations of 
an abundant harveſt were unhappily diſappointed. Nor did the cauſe of | 


were; and, among them, ſome that were not deſtitute of genius and abi- 


eians and grammarians : Afew poets who were above contempt ; and ſeveral | 
hiſtorians, who, without deſerving the higheſt encomiums, were not however 


thoſe kinds of literature alone, in which induſtry, imagination, and memory 
are concerned. * 


yoke of oppreſſion and bondage, produced certain writers, who in genius 


Of the many examples we might mention to prove the truth of this 2 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to that of Eurychius, biſhop of Alexandria, ue 

[F} All this appears evident from the accounts left upon record by Zoxanus, in hir hre 
tom. iii. p. 155, edit. Pari/. | | cultivated 
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rated the ſciences of phyſic and theology with the greateſt ſucceſs, and Ce u r. X. 
aal a new light upon them both by his excellent writings. The Arabian, TT 
ne this whole century, preſerved that noble paſſion for the arts and 
ces, Which had been kindled among them in the preceding age; and 
hence they abounded with phyſicians, mathematicians, and philoſophers, 
whoſe names and characters, together with an account of their reſpective 
kbllties and talents, are given by LEO Arricanus and other Rterary 
«{ 18. TH 4 eg, \ | 2 
IV. The Latins preſent to us a ſpectacle of a very different kind. They Io the weſtern - 
vere almoſt, without exception, funk in the moſt brutiſh and barbarous 
-morance; ſo that, according to the unanimous accounts of the moſt credi- | 
le writers, nothing could be more melancholy and deplorable, than the 
darkneſs that reigned in the weſtern world during this century, which, with | 
reſpect to learning and philoſophy at leaſt, may be called the ron Age of the 
Latins[g]. Some learned men of modern times have, we confeſs, ventured 
to call this in queſtion 3 bur their doubts are certainly without foundation, 
and the matter of fact is too firmly eſtabliſhed by unqueſtionable authorities, 
to loſe any part of its credit in conſequence of the objections they alledge 
zoainſt it [þ]. It is true, there were public ſchools founded in moſt of the 
Luropean provinces, ſome 'of which were erected in the monaſteries, and the 
elt in thoſe cities where the biſhops reſided. It is alſo true, that through 
this diſmal night of ignorance, there ſhone forth from time to time, and 
more eſpecially towards the concluſion of this century, ſome geniuſes of a 
ſuperior order, who eyed with ardour the paths of ſcience, and caſt ſome rays 
of light upon the darkneſs of a barbarous age. But they were very few in 
number, and their extreme rarity is a ſufficient proof of the infelicity of the 
times in which they appeared. In the ſeminaries of learning, ſuch as they 
ere, the ſeven liberal ſciences were taught in the moſt unſkilful and miſer- 
able manner, and that by the monks, who eſteemed the arts and ſciences no 
farther than as they were ſubſervient to the intereſts of religion, or, to ſpeak 
| more properly, to the views of ſuperſtition. LEEDS AS) 


* 


— 


e The teſtimonies, that prove the ignorance which prevailed in the xch century, are collected 
by Ju BovLay, in his Hiſtoria Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 288, and alſo by Lud. Ant, Munarori, 
in lis Antiquitat, Ital. medi; , tom. iii. p. 831. et tom. ii. p. 141, &cc. 1 
(5] The famous LEIENITz, in his Prafatio ad codicem juris Nat. et Gentium Diplomat. affirins, 
there were more knowledge and learning in the x* century, than in the ſucceeding ages, par- 
bculurly in the x11 and x11" centuries. But this is waſhing the Ethiopian; it is alſo an extrava- 
gut aſſertion, and favours much of paradox. We ſhall be better directed in our notions of this 
matter by ManiLLoN, in his Præfatio ad Actor. SS. Ordin. Benedia, Quint. Sec. p. 2. by the 
2 of the Hiftoire Litterairs de Ia France, and by LER BREUr's Differtat. de Statu litterarum ine 
Tia, a Carolo M. ad regem Robert. who all agree in acknowledging the groſs ignorance of this 
<xtury, though they would engage us to believe that its barbariſm and darkneſs were not fo hide- 
my they are commonly repreſented. There are, indeed, ſeveral confiderations that render the 
= A "_ teſtimonies, even of theſe writers not a little defective; but we nevertheleſs agree with 
1 a, as to grant that all learning and knowledge were not abſolutely extinguiſhed in Europe 
"tha "as and that, in the records of this century, we ſhall find a few choſen ſpirits who pierced 
81 the cloud of ignorance that covered the multitude. | 1 4 
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M onkiſh learn- 
ing. 


elegance and taſte. The grammarians and rhetorician 


aſtronomy, and muſic, which were more or leſs taught in the pub 


and of which a more particular account would be uninſtructing a 
The ſtate of phi- 


tolophy, 


which ſome have unjuſtly attributed to AvevsTIN, and others to Poz. 


and ARISTOTLE, and the book of the latter, De interpretatione, with other 


. : 
* 


applied themſelves to the compoſition of annals and hiſtories, 


WiTTEKIND, FULCUIN, JOHANNES CAPUANUS, RaArHERIU 


The Internal HIS tory of the Cuuncy, 
V. They, who were the moſt learned and judicious amo 
orders, and who were deſirous of employing uſefull 


Parry 

ng the monag: . 

y a part of their lin 
which ſavoured 


S, FLop 
NorkkR, ETHELBERT, and others, who, though very different — 
c 


other in their reſpective degrees of merit, were all in. general ignorant of ' 
true nature and rules of hiſtorical compoſition. Several of the Poets of boy 
age gave evident marks of true genius, but they were ſtrangers 4 


t . 
art, which was not indeed neceſſary to ſatisfy a people, utterly Wong of | 


| rian | S of theſe unhap 
times are ſcarcely worthy of mention ; their method of inſtructing Was 2 


of abſurdities, and their rules trivial and for the moſt part injudicions, Th 
ſame judgment may be formed in general of the geometry, arithmetic, 


lic ſ chools, 


nd inſipid. 
VI. The philoſophy of the Latins extended no farther than the 1 


ſcience of logic or dialectics, which they looked upon as the ſum and ſub. 
ſtance of all human wiſdom. But this logic, which was ſo highly admired 
was drawn without the leaſt perſpicuity or method from a book of Cateprries, 


of the ignorance and barbariſm of the times. Such were Ag 


PHYRY. It is true, indeed, that the Timæus of PLaTo, the Topica of Cicero 


compoſitions: of the Greeks and Latins, were in the hands of ſeveral of the 
doctors of this century, as we learn from credible accounts; but the ſame 
accounts inform us, that the true ſenſe of theſe excellent authors was, under- 
ſtood by almoſt none of thoſe that peruſed them daily [i]. It will appear; 
no doubt, ſurprizing, that in ſuch an ignorant age, ſuch a ſubtle queſtion az 
that concerning univerſal ideas ſhould ever have been thought of; true how- 


ever it is, that the famous controverſy, Mbetber univerſal ideas belonged to the 


claſs of objects, or of mere names; à controverſy. which perplexed and be- 


wildered the Latin doctors in ſucceeding times, and gave riſe to the two op- 


polite ſets 'of the Nominaliſts and Realiſts, was ſtarted for the firſt time in 


this century. Accordingly we find in ſeveral paſſages of the writers of this 


period, the ſeeds and beginnings of this tedious and intricate diſpute [&. 


Li] Gunzo Epiftel. ad Monachos Augienſes in Mak r ENR Collect. Ampliſſ. Monumentor, Jer. 
tom. iii. p. 304. . Tis 80-167 

[4] T 3 056M evident from the following remarkable paſſage, which the reader will find at 
the 304" page of the work cited in the preceding note, and in which the learned Gunzo expreiſes 
himſelf in the following manner: Ariftoteles, genus, ſpeciem, di erentiam, proprium ei accidens ſubffiere 
denegavit, que Platoni Jubſiftentia perſuaſit. Arifloteli an Platoni magis credendum putatis? Magna ef 
atriuſque auctoritas, quatenus vix audeat quis alterum alteri dignitate præferre. Here we {ee plainly 
the ſeeds of diſcord ſown, and the foundation laid for that knotty diſpute which puzzled the met. 
phyſical brains of the Latin doors in after times. Gunzo was not adventurous enough to 4 
tempt a ſolution of this intricate queſtion, which he leaves undecided ; others were lels mode 4 
without being more ſucceſsful. 91 n 
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pll. The drooping ſciences found an eminent and illuſtrious patron, to- 
wards the concluſion of this century, in the learned GenBERT, a native of 
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The reſtoration 


France who, upon his elevation to the pontificate, aſſumed the title of of letters in Eu- 
5 


oo. vESTER II. The genius of this famous pontif was extenſive and 
ſüblime, embracing all the different branches of literature; but its more pe- 
alar bent was turned towards mathematical ſtudies. Mechanics, geometry, 
fronomys Arithmetic, and every other kind of knowledge that had the leaſt 
affinity to theſe important ſciences, were cultivated by this reſtorer of learn- 
no with the moſt ardent zeal, and not without ſucceſs, as his writings 
tundantly teſtify 3 nor did he ſtop here; but employed every method that 
yas proper to encourage and animate others to the culture of the liberal arts 


ind ſciences. The effects of this noble zeal were viſible in Germany, France, 


nd Jah, both in this and in the following century; as by the writings, 
example, and encouraging exhortations of GERBERT, many were excited to 
he ſtudy of phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, and in general to the pur- 
fit of ſcience ih all its various branches. If, indeed, we compare this 
karned pontif with the mathematicians of modern times, his merit, in that: 
unt of view, will. almoſt totally diſappear under ſuch a diſadvantageous 
compariſon 3 for his geometry, though it be eaſy and perſpicuous, is but 
gementary and ſuperficial [/J. Yet ſuch as it was, it was marvellous in an 
ve. of barbariſm and darkneſs, and ſurpaſſed the comprehenſion of thoſe 
guy philoſophers, whoſe eyes, under the auſpicious direction of GER BERT, 
were but juſt beginning to open upon the light. Hence it was, that the 
rometrical figures, deſcribed by this mathematical pontif, were regarded by 
the monks as magical operations, and the pontif himſelf was treated as a 
mapician and a diſciple of fatan [m]. g e ps 

VIII. It was not, however, to the fecundity of his genius alone, that 
Cen ERT was indebted for the knowledge with which he now began to en- 
ighten the European provinces; he had derived a part of his erudition, 
particularly in phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, from the writings and 
nſtruftions of the Arabians, who were ſettled in Spain. Thither he had re- 


rope by Sylvetter. 
Til | 


Who derived his 


knowledge and * 


erudition from 


the Arabians.. 


pared in purſuit of knowledge, and had ſpent ſome time in the ſeminaries of 


karning at Cordoua and Seville, with a view to hear the Arabian doctors [a]; 


and it was, 838 by his example, that the Europeans were directed and. 


engaged to 


have recourſe to this ſource of inſtruction in after times. For 


It 13 undeniably certain, that, from the time of GerBeRT; ſuch of the Eu- 
ropeans as were ambitious of making any conſiderable progreſs in phyſic, 


aitumetic, geometry, or philoſophy, entertained the moſt eager and impa- 


tient deſire of receiving inſtruction either from the academical leſſons, or 
from the writings of the Arabian philoſophers, who had founded ſchools in 


p.7 


bl See Du BovLav, Hifor, Acad. Pariſ, "om, i. p. 314» 


This geometry was publiſhed by B. Pez1vs, in his Theſaurus Anecdotorum, tom. iii. part. IL. 


(n] See Hf. Litter. de Ia France, tom. vi. p. 5 58. Dv BovLar, Hiſt. Acad.” P ari/. tom. i. 
q Fas 319-—Navve, Apologie pour les Grands hommes fauſſement accuſes de la Magie, chap. xix. 
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Cunt. Xx. ſeveral parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that the moſt Troy : 
ductions of theſe doctors were tranſlated/into Latin, their tenets and Fa 
- adopted with zeal in the European ſchools, and that numbers went 0, 
Spain and 1taly to receive inſtruction from the mouths of theſe famous 8 
which were ſuppoſed to utter nothing but the deepeſt myſteries of wit wi 
and knowledge. However exceſſive this veneration for the Arabian doctos 
may have been, it muſt be owned, nevertheleſs, that all the knowledge, whethe | 
of phyſic, aſtronomy, philoſophy, or mathematics, which flouriſhed in E E 
from the xh century, was originally derived from them; and that the Spaniſh 
Saracens, in a more particular manner, may be looked upon as the father; | 
of European philoſophy. n 1 


as. — — - ' __ * 
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Ek FFV I 
Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern. 
| mꝛutent, during this century, 


The corruption I. T O thoſe who conſider the primitive dignity and the ſolemn nature of 
N the miniſterial character, the corruptions of the clergy muſt appey 
deplorable beyond all expreſſion. "Theſe corruptions were mounted to the 
moſt enormous height in that diſmal period of the church, which we haye 
now before us. Both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, the clergy were, 
for the moſt part, compoſed of a moſt worthleſs ſet of men, ſhamefully i. 
iterate and ſtupid, ignorant more eſpecially in religious matters, equally en- 
| Nlaved to ſenſuality and ſuperſtition, and capable of the moſt abominable and 
flagitious deeds. This diſmal degeneracy of the ſacred order was, according 
to the moſt credible accounts, principally owing to the pretended chiefs and 
8 rulers of the univerſal church, who indulged themſelves in the commiſſion of 
the moſt odious crimes, and abandoned themſelves to the lawleſs impulſe of 
the moſt licentious paſſions without reluctance or remorſe, who confounded, 
in ſhort, all difference between juſt and unjuſt, to ſatisfy their impious am- 
bition, and whoſe ſpiritual empire was ſuch a diverſified ſcene of iniquity and 
violence, as never was exhibited under any of thoſe temporal tyrants, who 
have been the ſcourges of mankind, We may form ſome notion of the 
Grecian patriarchs from the ſingle example of TxzopayLAact, who, accord- 
ing to the teſtimonies of the moſt reſpectable writers, made the moſt impious 
traffic of eccleſiaſtical promotions, and expreſſed no ſort of care about any 
thing but his dogs and horſes [op]. Degenerate, however, and licentious s 


1) This exemplary prelate, who fold every eccleſiaſtical benefice as ſoon as it became wo, 
Had in his ſtable above 2000 hunting horſes, which he fed with pignuts, piſtachio's, dates, ” 

apes, figs ſteeped in the moſt exquiſite wines, to all which he added the richeſt perfumes. x 
Holy Thurſday, as he was celebrating high-mafs, his 2 brought him the joyful news that o 


of his favourite mares had foaled ; upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the church, 2 


8 | . 0 | ed to the 
ran in raptures to the ſtable, where having expreſſed his joy at that grand event, he retumed b. 
altar to finiſh the divine ſervice which he had left interrupted during his abſence, See FLEUBT, 


thele 


Hit. Ecclefraft, livre lv. p 9. edit. Bruxelle.] 
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; -rriarchs might be, they. were, generally ſpeaking, leſs profligate and CNN. x. 

be than the Roman pontifs. RY „ ET, 
l. The hiſtory of the Roman pontifs, that lived in this century, is a The hitay of 

5 of fo many monſters, and not of men, and exhibits a horrible ſeries of = Roman pon- 

Moc | flagitious. tremendous, and complicated crimes, as all writers, ven 

/ ** the Romiſh communion, unanimouſly confeſs. The ſource of 

| e diforders muſt be ſought for principally in the calamities that fell upon 

0 eateſt part of Europe, and that afflicted Hab in a particular manner, 

A the extinction of the race of CHARLEMAGNE. Upon the death of the 
tif Bx EDIT IV, which happened in the year 903, LEO V was raiſed 

* pontificate, which he enjoyed no longer than forty days, being de- 

r by CHRISTOPHER, and caſt yg thre - CHRISTOPHER, in his turn, 

WIS deprived of the pontifical dignity the year following by SeRG1Uus III, 

| Roman preſbyter, ſeconded by the protection and influence of ADALBERT, 

1 moſt powerful Tuſcan prince, who had a ſupreme and unlimited direction 8 

i all the affairs that were tranſacted at Rome. AN ASTASIUS III and LAN Do, 

who, upon the death of SER G1vs, in the year 911, were raiſed ſucceſſively to 


the papal dignity, enjoyed it but for a ſhort time, and did nothing that could 
contribute to render their names illuſtrious. oe 
II. After the death of Lawpo, which happened in the year 914, Al- ju e! 
Hui [p], marquis or count of Tyſcany, whoſe opulence was. prodigious, Roman Rave 
and whoſe authority in Rome was deſpotic and unlimited, obtained the pon- 
= tft for Joun X, archbiſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with the ſolli- 
atation of THEODOR A, his mother-in-law, whoſe lewdneſs was the principle 
that intereſted her in this promotion [q]. This infamous election will not 
furprize ſuch as know that the laws of Rome were at this time abſolutel 
feat; that the dictates of juſtice and equity were overpowered and ſuſpend- 
ed; and that all things were carried on in that great city by intereſt or cor- 
| rption, by violence or fraud. Joan X, though in other reſpects a ſcan- 
dalous example of iniquity and lewdneſs in the papal chair, acquired a cer- 
ain degree of reputation by his glorious campaign againſt the Saracens, 
vhom he drove from the ſettlements they had made upon the banks of the f 
Gargano [7]. He did not, however, enjoy his glory long; the enmity of 5 4 
Mazozia, daughter of TuzopoRa, and wife of ALBERIc, proved fatal to JF 
bim. For this bloody-minded woman having eſpouſed Wipo, or Guy, 
marquis of Tuſcany, after the death of her firſt conſort, engaged him to 
ſize the wanton pontif, who was her mother's lover, and to put him to death. 


% It ras ALBERT or ALBERT, and not AL RERIC, who was the ſon-in-law of the elder 1 
HEODORA, of whom Dr. Mos REIM here ſpeaks. ALB ERIC was grandſon to this TRHEODORA, 5 1 
her daughter Max Oz IA, who was married to ALBERT. See SraxhEIM, Eccl. Hift. Secul. x. . | 
P 1432. —FLEURY, Hift. Eccleſ. livre liv. p. 571. edit. Bruxelle.— This latter hiſtorian is of 
pon, that it was the younger Tnzopor a, the ſiſter of Mak ORIA, who, from an amorous- 
gar ried Joan X to the Pond > 12 io thargh why aarys 1 3 
Wit Tarzonor A, miſtreſs of Rome, had Joan X raiſed to the pontificate, that ſhe might con- — 
ve that licentious commerce in which ſhe had lived with that carnal eccleſiaſtic for many years | | | 
pal. dee FL Run x, and other writers, Cc. | . | 
0 %% h the original we have Montem Gariliamm, which is, undoubtedly, a miſtake, as the 
"4013 a river in the kingdom of Naples, and not a mountain.] | ä 
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Cexr. X. in the priſon where he lay confined. This licentious and unlucky po. 
— —ęH:¼ ⸗—ꝓi was ſuccceded by Lxo VI, who fat but ſeven months in the 


apoſtol EI 
which was filled after him by STEHEN VII. The death of an 
which happened in the year 93 1, preſented to the ambition of Ma ter, 
an object worthy of its graſp; and accordingly ſhe raiſed to the = 
= dignity Joun XI, who was the fruit of her lawleſs amours with one 15 
| pretended ſucceſſors of St. PETER, SerGIvs III, whoſe adulteroys 72 e 
merce with that infamous woman gave an znfallible guide to the Ro wa 
9 S e 
obn XI ans IV. JohN XI, who was placed at the head of the church by the cred! | 
XII 4248. EO 1 | ug . . 
: and influence of his moagher, was pulled down from this ſummit of Een 
grandeur A. D. 933, by ALBERIC his half-brother,” who had conceived f 
utmoſt averſion againſt him. His mother MARO:Zz TA had, after the death c 
W1po, entered anew into the bonds of matrimony with Hvoeo, kin of 
Ttaly, who, having offended his ſtep-ſon ALBERI, felt ſeverely the ws of 
his reſentment, which vented its fury upon the whole family; for ALbRAIe 
drove out of Rome not only HuGo, but allo Marozra and her fon the pon- 
tif, and confined them in priſon, where the latter ended his days in the pet 
936. The four pontifs, who, in their turns, ſucceeded Jom XI, and filled 
the papal chair until the year 956, were LEO VII, SrEPRHEX VIII, Ma- 
RINUS II, and Ac Ap ET, whoſe. characters were much better than that of 
their predeceſſor, and whoſe government, at leaſt, was not attended with 
thoſe tumults and revolutions, that had ſo often ſhook the pontifical throne, 
and baniſhed from Rome the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace and concord, 
Upon the death of AcAPET, which happened in the year 956, ALpzrucll, | 
who to the dignity of Roman conſul joined a degree of authority and 
opulence which nothing could reſiſt, raiſed to the pontificate his fon 
OcrTavian, who was yet in the early bloom of youth, and deſtitute, beſides, | 
of every quality that was requiſite in order to diſcharge the duties of that 
high and important office. This unworthy pontif aſſumed the name of 
Joan XII, and thus introduced the cuſtom, that has ſince been adopted by 
all his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome, of changing each their uſual name for 
another upon their acceſſion to the pontificate. 3 
1 V. The fate of Jonn XII was as unhappy as his promotion had been 
John XII. ſcandalous. Unable to bear the oppreſſive yoke of BERENOER II, king of 
Traly, he ſent ambaſſadors, in the year 960, to Orno the Great, entreating | 
him to march into Tah at the head of a powerful army, to deliver the 
church and the people from the tyranny under which they groaned. To 
theſe entreaties the” perplexed pontif added a ſolemn promiſe, that, if the 
' The character and conduct of Maroz1a are acknowledged to have been moſt infamous by 
che unanimous teſtimony both of ancient and modern hiſtorians, who affirm, with one voice, that 
Jonx Xl was the fruit of her carnal commerce with SzxG1us III. EccasD, alone, in his Origins | 
Guelphice, tom. i. lib. ii. p 132. has ventured to clear her from this reproach, and to allen that 
SERG1USs, before his elevation to the pontificate, was her lawful, and firſt huſband. The attempt, 
however, is highly extravagant, if not impudent, to pretend to acquit without the leaſt teſtimon/ 


or proof of her innocence, a woman who is known to have been entirely deſtitute of every principle 
of virtue. ö | th | | 
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| German monarch came to his aſſiſtance, he would array him with the pur- Ou. xXx. 


le and the other enſigns of ſovereignty, and proclaim him emperor of the 
| ans. OTHO received this embaſſy with pleafure, marched into Lacy at 
A of a large body of troops, and was accordingly ſaluted by Joan 
on the title of emperor of the Romans. The pontif, however, ſoon per- 


-=ving that he had acted with too much precipitation, repented of the ſtep 


te had taken, and, though he had ſworn allegiance to the emperor as his 


hufül ſovereign, and that in the moſt ſolemn manner, yet he broke his oath, 


and joined with ADALBERT, the ſon of BeRENGER, againſt OrHO. This 
revolt was not left unpuniſhed. The emperor returned to Rome in the year 
6 called a council, before which he accuſed and convicted the pontif of 
many crimes; and, after having degraded him in#the moſt ignominious 
manner, from his high office, he appointed Lzo VIII to fill his place. 


Upon OTHo's departure from Rome, Joh returned to that city, and in a 


council, which he aſſembled in the year 964, condemned the pontif whom 
the emperor had elected, and ſoon after died in a miſerable and violent 
manner. After his death the Romans choſe Bexepict V, biſhop of Rome, 


in oppoſition to Lo; but the emperor annulled this election, reſtored Leo 


| to the papal chair, and carried BEenepicT to Hamburg, where he died in 
eule b]). e en 155 8 | | 


VI. The pontifs who governed the ſee of Rome from Lo VIII, who died ba XII, = 


A. D. 965, to GERBERT or SILVESTER II, who was raiſed to the pontificate 
towards the concluſion of this century, were more happy in their adminſtra- 
tion, as well as more decent in their conduct, than their infamous prede- 
 ceſſorsz yet none of them ſo exemplary as to deſerve the applauſe that is due 
toeminent virtue. Joux XIII, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 
965, by the authority of OTro the Great, was driven out of Rome in the 
beginning of his adminiſtration ; but, the year following, upon the emperor's 


return to zaly, he was reſtored to his high dignity in the calm poſſeſſion of 


which he ended his days A. D. 972. His ſucceſſor BEN EDIT VI was not 
ſo happy; caſt into priſon by CxtscenT1vs, ſon of the famous THEODORA, 
in conſequence of the hatred which the Romans had conceived both againſt 


lis perſon and government, he was loaded with all forts of ignominy, and 


ws ſtrangled in the year 974, in the apartment where he lay confined. 


Unfortunately for him OTHo the Great, whoſe power and ſeverity kept the 
Romans in awe, died in the year 973, and with him expired that order and. 


uſciplne which he had reſtored in Rome by ſalutary laws executed with im- 


partiality and vigour, The face of things was entirely changed by that 


% In the account I have here given of the pontifs of this century T have conſulted. the ſources, 
ch are to be found, for the moſt part, in MuRaTort's Scriptores Rerum Halicar. as alſo 


\ROXIVS, PETER DE MARC, S1GON1Us De Regno ITaliæ, with the learned annotations of Ax r. 
Surlus, Musarokl, in his Annales Italiæ, Pacl, and other writers, all of whom have had at- 
| Ces to the fources, and to ſeveral ancient manuſcripts, which have not as yet been ' publiſh 

narrations, I have here given, are moſt certainly true upon the whole. It muſt, however, 


_ that many parts of the papal hiſtory lie 5 1 obſcurity; and n in need bf | 


mer illuſtration ; nor will I deny that a ſpirit of partiality has been extremely detrimental to the 
7 of the pontifs by corrupting it, and rendering it uncertain in a multitude of places. : 
ol, 1 5 
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P A 


John XIV and 
X. 


of the learned Peary. 


W 95 portals what Joan who governed the church of r the ſpace of four mon 
eath d, 


o — 
- — — — — VO or > IE. er oe Es — — 


known by no other circumſtance than his name. Upon his deat 


the ſpace of nine years, ruled the church without much oppoſition, and ended 


to the pontificate, derived no ſupport from his birth, which was obſcure 


his promotion. Hence the calamities that fell upon him with ſuch fury, 
had been baniſhed Rome, returned from Conftantinople, whither he had fied 


of the church; but his reign was alſo tranſitory, for he died about fix 
ſome writers call Joun XVI, becauſe as they alledge, there was another 
they conſequently call Joun XV {x]. Leaving it to the reader's choice to 


call that JohN of whom we: ſpeak, the XV, or the XVI, ot that name, ye 


, Roman affairs would permit, and that the . trapquillity he enjoyed was not 


name of Pa1L.acaTaus. This revolution-was not, however, permanent in 


1 


* EE EE ESR 
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event; licentiouſneſs and diſorder, {editions an 


Parry 


, f | aſſaſſinations, reſumed the! 
former ſway, and diffuſed their horrors through that miſerable hs Heir 


the death of BENE DIOr, the papal chair was filled by Fx AN co, 4 — Pong 
the name of Bonirace VII, but enjoyed his dignity only for a Pa I 
for ſcarcely a month had paſſed after his promotion when he was ge 1 
from his office, expelled the city, and ſucceeded by Doxus II 140 0 6 5 


happened in the year 975, BEXEDIOr VII was created pontif; and, Fig 


his days in peace. This peculiar happineſs was, without doubt, princinall. 
Ting 00 eee and credit of the family to which den pi 
he was nearly related to the famous ALzzaic, whoſe power, or rather 
deſpotiſm, had been unlimited in Rome. . TM r of 

VII. His ſucceſſor Johx XIV, who, from the biſhopric of Pavia was raiſed 


nor did he continue to enjoy the protection of OTao III, to whom he owes | 


and the miſery that concluded his tranſitory grandeur ; for Bos Face VII, 
who had uſurped the papal throne. in the year 974, and in a little time after | 


for refuge, and ſeizing. the unhappy pontif, had him thrown into priſon, 
and afterwards put to death. Thus Bowrrace reſumed the government 


months after his reſtoration [w]. He was ſucceeded by Jon XV, whom 
John, who ruled the church during the ſpace of four months, and whom 


ſhall only obſerve that he poſſeſſed the papal dignity from the year 983 to 
996, that his adminiſtration was as happy as the troubled ſtate of the 


ſo much owing to his wiſdom and prudence, as to his being a Roman by 
birth, and to Bs deſcent from noble and illuſtrious anceſtors. Certain it is, 
at leaſt, that his ſucceſſor Gxzcorv V, who was a German, and who was | 
elected pontif by the order of Oruo III, A. D. 996, met with a quite 
different treatment; for CREsczns, the Roman conſul, drove him out ot 
the city, and conferred his dignity upon Joun-XVI, formerly known by tle 


its effects, for Orno III, alarmed by theſe diſturbances at Rome, marched 


: e ; N 
[{z) Some writers place Doxvs II before Bextprcr VI. See the Tabule Symptice Hif, Eu, 


I=) Freury fays eleven months.] Sin | the Roman 
[(x) Among theſe writers is the learned Pr apy, in his Tabule Synopticæ, &c. But g wt 

catholic writers, whom Dr. MosnEIM follows with good reaſon, don't count among 32 Fu 

by conſecration, with de e 


of Boxiracs VII, becauſe he was never duly inveſte 
| into 


"ls 
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5 A. D. 998, at the head of a powerful army, and caſting into Cx x r. IX, 


iy the new pontif, whom the foldiets, in the firſt moments of their — 
p had maimed, and abuſed in a moſt barbarous manner, he reinſtat e d 


hes in his former honours, and placed him anew at the head of the 
church. It was upon the death of this latter pontif, which happened ſoon 


Alter his reſtoration, that the ſame emperor raiſed to the Pape dignity his 
ceptor and friend the famous and learned GER BERT, or SYLVESTER II, 


| whoſe promotion Was attended with the univerſal approbation of the Roman 


10 


le | G i 1 Ray a 1 . 4 1 "1 
1 Ill. Amidſt theſe frequent commotions, and even amidſt the repeated The influence 


and authority of 


normities and flagitious crimes of thoſe who gave themſelves out for the ponifs n- 
Cunts v's vice- gerents upon earth, the power and authority of the Roman cas daily, 


ntifs increaſed imperceptibly from day to day; ſuch were the effects of 
that ignorance and ſuperſtition. that reigned without controul in theſe 
miſrable times. OTno. the Great had indeed publiſhed a folemn edict, 
prokibiting the election of any pontif without the previous knowledge and 
conſent of the emperor; which edict, as all writers unanimouſly agree, re- 
mained in force from the time of its publication to the concluſion of this 
century. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the ſame emperor, as likewiſe his 
ſon and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in the empire, maintained, without 
interruption, their right of ſupremacy over the city of Rome, its territory, 
and its. pontif, as may be demonſtrably proved from a multitude of exam- 
les, It is, moreover, equally certain, that the German, French, and 
talian biſhops, who were not ignorant of the nature of their privileges, and 
le extent of their juriſdiction, were, during this whole century, perpetually 

upon their guard againſt every attempt, the Roman pontif might make, 
to aſſume to himſelf alone a legiſlative authority in the church. But, not- 
withſtanding all this, the biſhops of Rome found means of augmenting their 
influence, and partly by open violence, partly by ſecret and frauduleat - 
ſtratagems, encroached not only upon the privileges of the biſhops, but alſo 
upon the juriſdiction and rights of kings and emperors [&]. Their ambiti- 
ous attempts were ſeconded and juſtified by the ſcandalous adulation of cer- 
tain mercenary prelates, who exalted the dignity and prerogatives of what 
they called the apoſtglic ſee in the moſt pompous and extravagant terms. 
Sereral learned writers have obſerved, that in this century certain biſhops + | 
maintained publicly that the Roman pontifs were not only biſhops of Rome, 
but of the whole. world, an aſſertion which - hitherto none had ventured to 
make [a], and that even among the French clergy, it had been affirmed i 


[3] The iy of the Ronian pontifs of this period is not only extremely barren of intereſting - 
2 but alſo © ſcure, and uncertain in many reſpects. In the accounts I have here given of - 
them, I have followed principally Lud. Ant. MuraTorr's Annales Haliæ, and the Conatus 


Chronologico-Hiftoricus de Romanis Pontificibus, which the learned PaytEBROCHIUS has prefixed to 5 


his Aa Sandtorum Menſis Maii. 


[x] Several examples of theſe uſurpations may be found in the Hiftire du droit Eccheſ, Frangets, - 


wn oe: . 
Ie] Hiſtoire Litteraire ds la France, tom. vi. p. 98. | | 
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' Cexr. X. by ſome, that the authority of the biſhops, though divine in its Nh, ans ©. 
-—— veyed to them by St. Pr r ER, the prince of the apiſtles (C» 
The biſhops and IX. The adventurous ambition of the biſhops of Rome, who left 
as we zel Means unerrployed to extend their juriſeiction, exhibired an cxample wick 
 difticn and pre- the inferior prelates followed with the moſt zealous and indefatigable emy 
time that the 


rogatives, Jation. Several bithops and abbots had begun even from the 
to enlarge their 
and their poſſeſ. 


_ deſcendants of CHARLEMAGNE fat on the imperial throne, 
prerogatives, and had actually obtained, for their tenants 

fions, an immunity from the juriſdiction of the counts and other magiſtrates, 
as alſo from taxes and impoſts of all Kinds. But in this century they car. 
tied their pretenſions ſtill farther; aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the 
cities and territories in Which they exerciſed a ſpiritual dominion, and aſpired 
after nothing leſs than the honours and authority of dukes, marquiſes, and 
counts of the empire. Among the principal circumſtances that animated 
their zeal in the purſuit of theſe. dignities, we. may reckon the perpetual 
and bitter conteſts concerning Juriſdiction and other matters, that reigned 
between the dukes and counts, who were governors of cities, and the 
biſhops and abbots, who were their ghoſtly rulers. The latter therefore, 
ſeizing the favourable opportunity that was offered them by the ſuperſtition 
of the times, uſed every method that might be effectual to obtain that high 
rank, that hitherto ſtood in the way of their ambition. And. the emperors 
and kings to whom they addreſſed their preſumptuous requeſts generally 
granted them, either from a deſire of pacifying the contentions and quarrels 
that aroſe between civil and military magiſtrates, or from a devout reverence 
for the ſacred order, or with a view to augment their own authority, and to 
confirm their dominion by the good ſervices of the biſhops, whoſe influence 
was very great upon the minds of the people. Such were the different 
motives that engaged different princes to enlarge the authority and juriſ. 
dition of the clergy; and hence we fee from this century downwards ſo 
many biſhops and abbots inveſted with characters, 'employments, and titles 
ſo foreign to their ſpiritual offices and functions, and cloathed with the 
honours of dukes, marquiſes, counts, and viſcounts [c]. 


Paar ll. 


499. 


Wil . Beſides the reproach of the groſſeſt ignorance which the Latin clergy 
eebinage. the in this century ſo juſtly deſerve [4], they were alſo chargeable, in a very 
| 1p ogg af heinous degree, with two other odious 'and enormous vices, even conculinage 
and fFmony, which the greateſt part of the writers of theſe unhappy times 

[4] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 1865. U. „ 

lc] The learned Louis Tyomassin, in his Diſciplina Ecelefizs weteri et nova, tom iu. lib. : 
cap. xxviii. p. 89. has collected a multitude of examples to prove that the tit. es and e 
dukes and counts were conferred upon certain prelates ſo early as the 1x century : nay, ſome 
biſhops trace even to the vir" century the riſe and firſt beginnings of that princely dominion 


1 


which they now enjoy. But notwithſtanding all this, if I be not entirely and groſsſy miſtaken, 
there cannot be produced any evident and indiſputable example of this princely dominion, previous 
h ens. ed ß Re; DE LO FRET Late 

la] Raw 122 10 s, ſp:aking of the clergy of Verona in his Itinerarium, which is publiſhed 0 in 
Spicilegium of Dacnerivs, tom. i. p. 381. ſays, that he found many among them oy ven 
even repeat the Apoſtles Creed. His words are: Sciſcitatus de fide illorum, invent Purim * 


acknowledge 


Num ſapere Symbolum, qui fuiſſe creditur Apoſtoloram. 


* 
+ \ 
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holed ge and deplore. As to the firſt of theſe vices it was practiſed too Cent *. 


al) to admit of any doubt. The prieſts, and, what is ſtil] more lurpriz- © 
10, even the ſanctimonious monks fell victims to the triumphant charms of 
be en, and to the imperious dominion of their carnal luſts, and entering into 
ke bonds of wedlock or concubinage, ſquandered away in a moſt luxurious 
ranger; with their wives or miſtreſſes, the revenues of the church [el. 
| The other vice above-mentioned reigned with an equal degree of impudence 
ind-licentiouſneſs. The election of biſhops and abbots was no longer made 
cording. to tue laws of the church; but kings and princes, or their 
miniſters and favorites, either confetred theſe eccleſiaſtical dignities upon 
heir friends and creatures, or fold them, without ſhame, to the higheſt 
idderſ /]. Hence it happened, 58 475 moſt ſtupid and flagitious wretches 
were frequently advanced to the moſt important ſtations in the church, and 
that, upon ſeveral occaſions, even ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, and 
(ich like perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, converted into biſhops, 
nd abbots. GREGORY VII endeavoured, in the following century, to put 
; ſtop to theſe two gro ving evils. 3j | 
XI. While the monaſtic orders, among the Greeks, and Orientals, maia- The nonkin 


wards the commencement of this century, had ſo entirely Joſt ſight of all PINS 
{ſubordination and diſcipline, that the greateſt part of them knew not even 
by name the rule of St. Bexepicr, which they 'were obliged -to obſerve. 
A noble Frank, ' whoſe name was Opo, a man as learned and pious as the 
jonorance and ſuperſtition of the times would permit, endeavoured to remedy 
this diſorder, nor were his attempts totally unſucceſsful. This zealous 
eccleſiaſtic being created, in the year 927, abbot of Clugni, in the province 
of Burgundy, upon the death of BERNO, not only obliged the monks to live. 
| ina vigorous obſervance of their rules, but alſo added to their diſcipline 
anew ſet of rites and ceremonies, which, notwithſtanding the air of ſanctity 
that attended them, were, in reality, inſignificant and trifling, and yer at the 

| lame time ſevere and burthenſome [g]. This new rule of diſcipline covered 


ts author with glory, and, in a ſhort time, was adopted in all the European 


le] That this cuſtom was introduced towards the commencement of this century is manifeſt, 
from the teſtimony of Ox bERICUs VITAL Is and other writers, and alſo from a letter of ManT1o, 
bibop of Chalons in Champagne, which is publiſhed by Maz1tLon, in his 4nalefa weterum, 
. 429. edit. nov. As to the charge brought againſt the Italian monks of their ſpending the 
vealures of the church upon their wives or iniſtreſſes, ſee Huco, De Monafterii Farfenſis deſtructions, 
ich is publiſhed in Mun aToz1's Autig. Lal. medii avi, tom. vi. p. 2718. * 
May infamous and firiking examples and proofs of this ſimoniacal practice may be found 
in the work entitled Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p-. 23. 37. tom. ii p. 173. 179. Add to this 
28 Apologeticum, which is publiſhed at the end of the Codex Canon. Pithoei, p. 398. as alſo 
WABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. «x. N e x aobt To 


o 


, MaB1LLON, Annal. Benediini, tom. iii. p. 386. and Pref. ad Afa Sands. Ord. Benedict. 
r v. p. Xvi. See allo the Ada Sandor. Bened. Szc. v. p. 66. in which he ſpeaks largely con- 
caung Bruno, the firſt abbot of Clugni, who laid the foundations of that order, and of Opo 
$a} Who gave it a new degree of pertection. The learned HEIL vor, in his Hifloire des Ordres | 
de ou tom. v. p. 184. has given a complete and elegant hiſtory of the order of Clugni, and 
gate late of that famous monaſtery is deſcribed by Max rzxz, in his Voyage Litter. de deus 
wag. part. I. p. 227, . 88 IS LIFE . 
a convents; 


« Y 


rained ſtill an external appearance of religion and decency, the Latin monks, diſcipline declines 


— 
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Steck writers. 
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which it exhibited to the Chriſtian world in the following century [ * 


XII. The more eminent Greek writers of this century are eaſily num. 


from his giving a new and more elegant ſtyle to the Lives of the bam 
% 


was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Metapbraſt, or Tranſlator [i]. He did = 
however, content himſelf with digefting, poliſhing, and embelliſping the | 


_ faintly chronicle, But went ſo far as to augment it with a multitude of 


_ diftinghithed themſelves by thoſe compilations which were known by the | 


Latin writers. 


By conjeckure. 


the juriſdiction and inſpection of one common chief. 
N gniſiec only, Af, that new inſtitution or rule of diſcipline, which Ops had preſcribed to the 
mionaſteries egen Europe, which received the rule 


+ {4} See Jo, Ar ERT. Fanrucir Bibliograpbia Autiquaria, p. 179. — A 


Some 9291 in this century OLYMP IODORUS E] and Otcunenres, who 


name of Catenꝶ, or Chains, and of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak more 
than once in the courſe of this hiſtory. But it is by no means certain, that 
theſe two writers belong to the xeh century, and they are placed there only 


It is much more probable, chat the learned Su rp As, author of the cel 
brated Greek Lexicon, lived in the period now before us. N 
Among the Arabians no author acquired a higher reputation than Evry: , 


"3 | 


cHrvs, biſhop of Alexandria, whoſe Amal, with ſeveral other productions af 


+ 


his learned pen, are ftill extant [7]. 


XIII. The moſt eminent of the Latin writers of this century was Gzz- 


Y * 


BERT, or SYLVESTER II, who has already been mentioned with the applauſe 


le] Ter are not miſtaken, the greateſt part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have not perceived the | 
true meaning and force of the word order in its application to the Ciſtertian monks, thoſe of 
Clugni, and other convents. They imagine that this term ſignifies a new monaſtic inſtitution, as if 
the Order of, Clugni was a new ſect of monks never before heard of. But this is a great error into 
which tliey fall by confounding the ancient meaning of that term with the ſenſe in which it is uſed 
in modern times. The word order, when employed by the writers of the xtu century, ſignifed no 
re at firſt than a certain form or rule of monaſtic diſcipline ; bit from this primitive ſignifieation 
another; and a ſecondary one was gradually derived. So that by the word order 1s alſo underſitod, 
an aſſociation or confederacy of Everal monaſteries, ſubjected to the ſame rule of 7 mp under 
f one | ence we conclude, that the Order of Ci 

was not a new ſect of monks, ſuch as were the Carthu/fan, Dominica, and Franciſcan Orders; bu 


Benedictine monks, who were ſettled at Clugni, and, aferavards, that prodigious rultitude d 
Which recei rule eſtabliſhed at C/ugni, and were ſormed by 
rt of community, of which che abbot of Clugni was the chief. 


aſſociation into a 


b See Leo ALLATIVS, De Syniconum Scriptis, p. 24.—Jo. BoLLAxDus, Pref. at . 


Santtorum Anteberp. $ mY P- 6. Le AIRS HE LO Oboe ay 44 bor h | 1 vp , 
DV For an account of OS cuνννgs, fee MonTraucon Biblioib. Y 110 Fos m. 
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RExAuDOTI Hiforia Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 347. 


4 » 


due 


* 


cue. U. n and Pulzosprhx, hs "467 


his ſingular merit. The ather writers of this age dete far from be- Cexr. x. 
agemineat in any reſpect. = —_ 
1 who laid the foundatiqns of the celebrated Order of Qui, laft 

nd him ſeveral. productions, in which the groſſeſt ſuperſtition reigns, and 

i vhich it * to perceive the {malleſt marks of true genius, or. ſolid 

nt 

| e reader ill form a different opinion of RaTBEiR, biſhop « of 
imma, whoſe works, yet extant, give evident proofs of, ſagacity and judgment, 

and breathe throughout an ardent love of virtue In. 

Aro, biſhop of Yercelli, compaſed a treatiſe, Ne preſſuris Eccle/ aficis, e I 
(ancerning the Sufferings. and Grievances of be. Church, which ſhews in thei 
true colours the ſpirit ang complexion. of the times o]. 

| DunsTAN, the famous abbat of Claſſenbury, and atterwards archbiſhop of 
(utzriury, compoſed in favour, of the monks a book, De Concordia Regulars, 
i, e. Concerning the Harmony of the Monafiic Rules [pl. 

Furkle, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Acquired a conſiderable reputation, 
| anong the Anglo-Saxons eſtabliſhed in Britain, by various productions. 101. 
| BuxcHarD, biſhop of Worms, is highly eſteemed among the Canoniſts on 
account of his celebrated Decrela, which he has divided into xx books; 5 
though a part of the merit of this collection of Canons is due to Olbzar, | 
vith whoſe aſſiſtance it was compaſed [x]. 

Obo, archbiſhop of Lions is], was the author of ſome inſipid diſcourſes, 
and other procuictions, whoſe mediocrity has almoſt ſyok. them in a total 
oblivion. 
As to the hiſtorical writers and annaliſts who. lived i in this century, their 
works and abilities have been wen conſidered in their proper e 


W = — 


* 7 


c N A P. UI. 
 Oncerning the doftrine of the church f in this century. 


1 LET HE ſtate of religion in this century was ſuch as might be expected 2 10. 
in times of prevailing ignorance and corruption. The moſt im- 


portant doctrines of Chriſtianity were disfigured. and nnn in the —_ 


ea * Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 229» 
4 — 
þ) See the ample account that i is given of this eminent prelate in Corum 2 ical 
lem of England, vol. i. cent. x. p. oY 183, 184, 185. - 199. 203; | 
AL We have a Grammgr and a Difiqnary compoſed by this learned prelate; as alſo. an Anglo- 
7 vaxon tranſlation of the Firſt Books 15 5 1 eee A Hiſtory ef. the Church, and 1 80 Sermons, 
dee F Frxuav, H. .f. Eccl. livre lviii. edit. de Bruxelles, 
r] See the Chronicon Wermatienſs in N 8 Relifuiæ Manuſeripterum, tom. ii. p. 43.— 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. p. 295. 
; 0 OpiLo 22 abbot of Cum, and not archbiſhop of Lions, which latter eminent Ration he 
ain refuſed retuſed, notwithſtanding the t entreaties employed both by pontifs and emperors to 
| "3zge him to accept it, See FLBURY, iſt, Ecel, lives ix. p- 520, edit, de Bruxelles.) hed 
| | | wretc 


Or ne * 
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W 
| Can. x. 


—_— 


idle fancies, ſo that their intrinſic excellence and luſtre were 


of expiatory rites and luſtrations. The ardour alſo with v 
among the people, and was grown into a ſort of fanaticiſm and frenz 


and extraordinary manner, to diſcover to doating old- wives and bare headed 
friars the places where the bones or carcaſes of the ſaints lay diſperſed or 


ſtrous fables and fictitious miracles, they laboured to eſtabliſh the doctrine 


The diſputes 
concerning pre- 
deſtination and 
the Lord's ſup- 
per, 


in that formidable region. 


We Internal HisToky of the C nunc. 
wretched manner, and ſuch as had preſerved, in unſkilful'hang 
tive purity, were nevertheleſs obſcured with a multitude of vai 


Par n. 
5, their primi. 
n opinions and 


to; all this will appear evident to thoſe who look with the — el 
attention into the writers of this age. Both Greeks and Lating hy of 
eſſence and life of religion in the worſhip of images, and departed Ni the 
ſearching after with zeal, and preſerving with a devout care and be Y 
the ſacred relics of holy men and women, and in accumulating riches on, 
the prieſts and monks, whoſe opulence increaſed with the progreſs of 
perſtition. Scarcely did any Chriſtian dare to approach the throne of G - 
without rendering firſt the ſaints and images propitious by a ſolemn round 


oat? a oe hich relics wer 
ſought ſurpaſſes almoſt all credibility.; it had ſeized all ranks and order; 


if the monks are to be believed, the ſupreme Being interpoſed, in be 
interred. The fears of purgatory, of that fire that was to deſtroy the remain. 
ing impurities of departed ſouls, were now carried to the greateſt heighy, | 
and exceeded by far the terrifying apprehenſions of infernal torments; 7 
they hoped to avoid the latter eaſily, by dying enriched with the prayers of 
the clergy, or covered with the merits and mediation of the ſaints; while 
from the pains of purgatory they knew there was no exemption. The | 
clergy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtitious terrors admirably adapted to 
encreaſe their authority and to promote their intereſt, uſed every method to 
augment them, and by the moſt pathetic diſcourſes, accompanied with mon. | 


of purgatory, and alſo to make it appear that they had a mighty influence 


II. The conteſts concerning predeſtination, and grace, as alſo concerning 
the euchariſt, that had agitated the church in the preceding century, were 
in this happily reduced to ſilence. - This was owing to the mutual toleration 
that was practiſed by the contending parties, who, as we learn from writers 


of undoubted credit, left it to each other's free choice to retain, or to change, 


their former opinions. Beſides, the i znorance and ſtupidity of this degene- 
rate age were ill ſuited to ſuch deep inquiries as theſe conteſts demanded; 
nor was there almoſt any curioſity among an illicerate multitude to know 


the opinions of the ancient doctors concerning theſe and other knotty points 
of theology. Thus it happened, that the followers of AvucusTin and 


* 


PEL Aus flouriſhed equally in this century, and that, if there were many | 
who maintained the corporal preſence of the body and blood of CHRIST in 


the holy ſacrament, there were ſtill more, who were either come to no fixed 


- 


determination upon this point, or declared it publicly as their opinion, that 


the divine Saviour was really abſent from the euchariſtical ſacrament, and 
was received only by a certain inward impulſe of faith, and that in 2 . 
a | . 9 7 : : ; 5 a +" - % W 


7 


4 


* 
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Fi ſpir | This mutual toleration, as it is eaſy to conclude from Czwr. X. 
yi 15 been already. obſerved, muſt not be attributed either to the wiſdom — 

| 1 dend n age, Which was almoſt totally deſtitute of both. The truth of 
a ri „In 


| the matter 18 4 : 1 1 r yo : d . | 
ke inclination ro Atta or defend any doctrine, whoſe refutation or defence 


required the ſmalleſt portion of learning or logic. 


aum their credit. Among theſe opinions, which diſhonoured ſo frequently 
the Latin church, and produced from time to time ſuch violent agitations, 
none occaſioned ſuch a univerſal. pannic, nor ſuch. dreadful impreſſions of 
| terror or diſmay, as à notion that now prevailed of the immediate approach 
of the day of judgment. This notion, which. took its riſe from a remarkable. 
paſſage in the Revelations of St. Jonx [u], and had been entertained by ſome 
| dotors in the preceding century, was advanced publicly by many at this: 
time, and ſpreading itſelf with an amazing rapidity through the European 
| provinces, it threw them into the deepeſt conſternation and anguiſh, - For. 
they imagined that St. Johx had clearly foretold that after a thouſand years: 
from the birth of CHRIST, SATAN was to be Jet looſe: from his priſon, 
Axrichgisr to come and the deſtruction and conflagration of the world to 
- follow theſe great and terrible events. Hence prodigious numbers of peo-- 
ple, abandoning all their civil connexions and their parental relations, and. 
giving over to the churches or monaſteries all their lands, treafures, and. 
_ worldly effects, repaired, with the utmoſt precipitation, to Paleſtine, where 
they imagined that CyrisT would deſcend from heaven to judge the world. 
Others devoted themſelves by a ſolemn and voluntary oath: to the ſervice of 
the churches, convents, and prieſthood, whoſe ſlaves they became, in the 


[7] It is certain, that the Latin doors of this century differed much in their ſentiments abont 
the manner in which the body and blood of CHRIST were preſent in the euchariſt; this is. granted 
by duch of the Roman catholic writers as have been ingenuous enough to ſacrifice the ſpirit of 
party to the love of truth. | That the doctrine of —— it is commonly called, Was 
unknown to the Engliſh in this century, has been abundantly proved from the public Hanrilies by 
Num br Tnor nas, in his Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 463. It is, however, to be confeſſed, 
on the other hand, that this abſurd doctrine was already adopted by ſeveral French and German 
chines. __ judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon Engliſh church concerning the 
euchariſt, fee Col LIER's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great-Britain, vol. i. cent: x. p. 204. 266.] 

{() The paſſage here referred to is in the xx** chapter of the Book of Revelations, at the 2, 3, 
and 4" verſes, And he laid hold of the dragon, that old ſerpent, + which is the devil and ſatan, 
nd bound him a thouſand years ;— and caſt him into the bottomleis pit, and ſhut him up, and ſet: 
i a ſeal upon him, that he Mould deceive the nations no more, till the thouſand years ſhould be ful- 
let; and after that he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon.— And I ſaw. thrones, and they fat upon 
_ _ and judgment was given unto them: and I ſaw the ſouls of them that were beheaded for 
* witneſs of Jeſus, and for the word of God, and which. bad not worſhiped' the beaſt, neither his 
, Mage, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and they Bed | 
Tanda Chriſt thouſand years. wh he e | - 


Il. That the whole Chriſtian world was covered, at this time, with a Superfiiton'no- 
| my 1 ied d7 a male: 
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Cen r. X. moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word, performing daily their hea | 
— this from a notion, thatgthe GETS judge rs! diminiſh Seat and all | 
their ſentence, and look upon them with a more favorable and 5 l 
eye, on account of their having made themſelves the ſlaves of N 
When an eclipſe of the ſun or moon happened to be viſible, the egen 
deſerted, and their miſerable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow 85 _ 
.and hid themſelves among the craggy rocks, and under the bending "ws, 
of ſteep mountains. The opulent attempted to bribe the deity * 
ſaintly tribe by rich donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal and mon - 
orders, who were looked upon as the immediate vice-gerents of heaven, I 
many places temples, palaces, and noble edifices, both public and her, 
were ſuffered to decay, nay, were deliberately pulled down, from a notion 
that they were no longer of any uſe ſince the final diſſolution of all thin : 
was at hand. In a word, no language is ſufficient to expreſs the confah , 
and deſpair that tormented the minds of miſerable mortals upon this occaſion 
This general deluſion was, indeed, oppoſed and combated by the diſcernino 
few, who endeavoured to diſpel theſe groundleſs terrors, and to efface the 
notion, from which they aroſe, in the minds of the people. But their at. 
tempts were ineffectual; nor could the dreadful apprehenſions of the ſu- 
perſtitious multitude be entirely removed before the concluſion of this.cen- 
tury. Then, when they ſaw that the ſo much dreaded period had paſſe 
without the arrival of any great calamity, they began to underſtand that St. 
Jon had not really foretold, what they ſo much feared [20]. OE 
'The ſaints mul- IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked upon as miniſters of the 
— kingdom of heaven, and whoſe patronage was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable 
bleſſing, was now multiplied every where, and the celeſtial courts were filled | 
with new legions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, as we have had 
formerly occaſion to obſerve, had no exiſtence but in the imagination of their 
deluded clients and worſhipers. This multiplication of ſaints may be eaſily 
accounted for, when we conſider that ſuperſtition, the ſource of fear, was 
grown to ſuch an enormous height in this age, as rendered the creation of 
new patrons neceſſary to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Beſides, | 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a horrid ſway, and the 


— 


[av] Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church during this century, carry evident 
marks of this groundleſs panic that had ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons of theſe 
.donations are generally expreſſed in the following words: Appropinguante mundi ter mim, Ke. 

i. e. De end of Ihe ævorlll being now at hand, &c. Among the many undeniable teſtimonies that we 
have from ancient records of this univerſal deluſion, that was ſo ee to the ſacerdotal order, 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to the quotation of one very remarkable paſſage in the Apologeticum of 
Azzo, abbot of Fleury, adverſus Arnulphum, i. e. Arnoul biſhop of Orleans, which apology is pub- 
liſhed by the learned Francis PrTHov, in the Codex Canonum Ecclhſiæ Romane, p. 401. The 
words of An Bo are as follow: De fine quoque mundi coram pepuulb ſermonem in Eccleſia Pariſſorun 
Adoleſcentulus audivi, quod flatim finito mille annorum numero Antichriſtus advenret, et 10 longo pil 
tempore uni derſale judicium ſuctederet: cui prædicationi ex Ewangeliis, ac Apocalypſi, et libro Danieh: 
gud, potui virtute reſtiti. Denigue et errorem, qui de fine mundi inolevit, Abbas meus beatæ memorte 
Richardus, ſagaci animo propulit, poſtguam litteras a Lotharienſibus accepit, quibus me reſpondere juſt 
Nam fama pane totum mundum impleverat, quod, quando Aununciatio Dominica in Paraſceve contig iſ 
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for amidſt ſuch.a.perverle. generation, it demanded no great efforts of virtue 
p be eſteemed holy, and this, no doubt, contributed to increaſe conſiderably 
he number of the celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to whom nature had given 
n auſtere complexion, a gloomy, temper, or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, 


multitude, revered as the favorites. of heaven, and as the friends. of God. 


We muſt not, however, conclude from hence, that after this period the pri- 


vincial councils, but alſo ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, ad- 


ALEXANDER III abrogated this . privilege of the biſhops and councils, and 
placed canogiation in the number of the. more important acts of authority [a], 
wich the ſovereign. pontif alone, by a peculiar prerogative, was entitled to 
exerciſe. 8 | | 50 | | 

V. The expoſitors and commentators, who attempted in this century to 
illuſtrate and explain the ſacred writings, were too mean in their abilities, and 
too unſucceſsful in their undertakings to deſerve almoſt any notice; for it is 
extremely uncertain, whether or no the works of OLyMPpioporUs and Okcu- 
MENIUS are to be conſidered as the productions of this age. Among the 


work is highly defective in various reſpects; for he takes very little pains in 
explaining the literal ſenſe of the words, and employs the whole force of his 


ng. Beſides, his explications are rarely the fruit of his own genius and in- 


[*] Fraxc, Pai Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 259. 
1 U This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth by Pail, BoxxAxvus, in his 
uniſmata Pontif. Romanorum, tom. i. p. 41. | 


. 53. 
(4] Theſe were called the Cauſe Majores. 


* 
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orders of men, rendered the reputation of ſanctity very eaſy to be acquired; — 


were,. in conſequence of an advantageous. compariſon with the profligate 


| The Roman pontif, who before this period had pretended to the right of 
creating ſaints by his ſole authority, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpecimen. 
of this ghoſtly power; for in the preceding ages there is no example of his; 
having exerciſed this privilege alone, This ſpecimen was given in the year 
3 by Joan. XV, who, with all the formalities: of a ſolemn canonization, , 
oled UDaLRIc, biſhop of Augſhurg, in the number of the ſaints, and 
thus conferred upon him a title to the worſhip and venerationof Chriſtians [x]. . 


| viege of canonizing new ſaints was veſted ſolely in the Roman pontifs [y]; 
for there are ſeveral examples upon record which prove, that not only pro- 


ranced to the rank of ſaints, ſuch. as they thought worthy of that high 
dignity, and continued, thus to augment the celeſtial patrons of the church, 
without ever conſulting the Roman pontif, until the xiith century [2]. Then 


The merit of the - 
commentators of 
this century con- 


ſidered, 


Latins Remr, or REmic1vs, biſhop of Auxerre, continued the expoſition of 
the holy ſcriptures, which he had begun in the preceding century; but his 


fantaſtic genius in unfolding their pretended myitical ſignification, which he 
loked upon as infinitely more. intereſting than their plain and literal mean- 


Vention, but are, generally ſpeaking, mere compilations from ancient com- 


: of dee Franc, Pact Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 260. tom. iii. p. 30.—ARM. DE La . 
rr, Bibliotb. Angloiſe,, tam. x. p. 105,—MaB1LLON,  Prafat, ad Sac. v. Benedictin. 
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Ox r. X. moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word, performing daily their heavy taſks, and al 


_— 
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—— — 


- this from a notion, thatghe ſupreme judge would diminiſh the ſever; 

their fentence, and look upon them with a more favorable and pro 10 ot 
eye, on account of their having made themſelves the ſlaves of his n 

When an eclipſe of the fun or moon happened to be viſible, the cities = 
deſerted, and their miſerable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow way 

and hid themſelves among the craggy rocks, and under the bending fur 
of ſteep mountains. The opulent attempted to bribe the deity and th 
faintly tribe by rich donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal and monaſtic 
orders, who were looked upon as the immediate vice-gerents of heaven. In 

many places temples, palaces, and noble edifices, both public and private 
Vere ſuffered to decay, nay, were deliberately pulled down, from a notion 
that they were no longer of any uſe ſince the final diſſolution of all things 
' was at hand. In a word, no language is ſufficient to expreſs the confuſion 
and deſpair that tormented the minds of miſerable mortals upon this occaſion, 
This general deluſion was, indeed, oppoſed and combated by the diſcernins 
few, who endeavoured to diſpel theſe groundleſs terrors, and to efface the 
notion, from which they aroſe, in the minds of the people. But their at. 
tempts were ineffectual; nor could the dreadful apprehenſions of the ſu- 
perſtitious multitude be entirely removed before the concluſion of this cen- 
tury. Then, when they ſaw that the ſo much dreaded period had paſſed 
without the arrival of any great calamity, they began to underſtand that $t, 

Jon had not really foretold, what they ſo much feared [w]. 
The ſaints mul- IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked upon as miniſters of the 
__—_ kingdom of heaven, and whoſe patronage was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable 
bleſſing, was now multiplied every where, and the celeſtial courts were filled 
with new legions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, as we have hal 
formerly occaſion to obſerve, had no exiſtence but in the imagination of their 
deluded clients and worſhipers. This multiplication of ſaints may be caily 
accounted for, when we conſider that ſuperſtition, the ſource of fear, was 
grown to ſuch an enormous height in this age, as rendered the creation of 
new patrons neceſſary to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Belides, 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a horrid ſway, and the 
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[wv] Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church during this century, carry evident 
marks of this groundleſs panic that had ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons of thele 
donations are generally expreſſed in the following words: Appropinguante mundi termino, &c. 
i. e. The end of the world being now at hand, &c. Among the many undeniable teſtimonies that wi 
have from ancient records of this univerſal deluſion, that was fo profitable to the ſacerdotal order, 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to the quotation of one very remarkable paſſage in the Apologeticum of 
ABBo, abbot of Fleury, adverſus Arnulphum, i. e. Arnoul biſhop of Orleans, which apology 1s pub- 

; liſhed by the learned Francis PrTHov, in the Codex Canonum Eccleſie Romanæ, p. 401. The 
words of ABBo are as:follow : De fine quoque mundi coram populb ſermonem in Eccleſia Pariſorun 

Adoleſeentulus audivi, quod flatim finito mille annorum numero Antichriſtus adveniret, et non long! pitt 

tempore univerſale judicium ſuccederet : cui prædicationi ex Evangelits, ac Apocalypſi, et libro Damith: 

gud potui virtute reſtiti. Denique et errorem, qui de fine mundi inolevit, Abbas meus beatæ memo? 

Richardus, ſagaci animo propulit, poſtquam Fitteras à Lotharienſibus accepit, quibus me reſpondere juſt 

Nam fama pane totum mundum impleverat, quod, quando Annunciatio Dominica in Paraſceve coniig M, 

aliſque ullo ſcrupulo finis ſeculi efſets | : 
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entiouſneſs and diſſolution that had ſo generally infected all ranks and CEN. x. 
orders of men, rendered the reputation of ſanctity very eaſy to be acquired; — 


x 
ere 
Ar: eee > 


or amidſt ſuch.a. perverſe. generation, it demanded no great efforts of virtue 

i be eſteemed. holy, and this, no doubt, contributed to increaſe conſiderably 

the number of the celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to whom nature had given 

in auſtere complexion, a gloomy temper, or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, 
were,. in Conſequence of an advantageous: compariſon with the profligate 
multitude, revered as the favorites of heaven, and as the friends. of God. 

The Roman pontif, who before this period had pretended to the right of 9 
creating ſaints by his ſole authority, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpecimen. | 
of this ghoſtly power; for in the preceding ages there is no example of his | 
having exerciſed this privilege alone. This ſpecimen was given in the year 
093, by JohN XV, who, with all the formalities of a folemn canonization, _ | { 
encolled UDALRIc, biſhop of Aug/burg,. in the number of the ſaints, and { 
thus conferred upon him a title to the worſhip and venerationof Chriſtians [x]. 

We muſt not, however, conclude from hence, that after this period the pri- 
nlege of canonizing new ſaints was veſted ſolely in the Roman pontifs [y]; 
for there are ſeveral examples upon record which prove, that not only pro- 
vincial councils, but alſo ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, ad- 
ranced to the rank of ſaints, ſuch as they thought worthy of that high 
dignity, and continued. thus to ah al EN patrons of the church, 
without ever conſulting the Roman pontif, until the x11** century XJ. Then 
AltxanDEs III abrogated this privilege of the biſhops and councils, and 
placed canogiation in the number of the. more important acts of authority [a], 

57 5_ ſovereign pontif alone, by a peculiar prerogative, was entitled to 
exerciſe... Siva {qi _ 

V. The expoſitors and commentators, who attempted in this century to The merit of the 
iluſtrate and explain the ſacred writings, were too mean in their abilities, and eee 5 
too unſucceſsful in their undertakings to deſerve almoſt any notice; for it is ſdered. 
| extremely uncertain, whether or no the works of OLyMPpioporUs and Otcy- | 
MENIUS are to be conſidered as the productions of this age. Among, the | | 
Latins Rem, or Rem1c1vs, biſhop of Auxerre, continued the expoſition of | 
the holy ſcriptures, which he had begun in the preceding century; but his 
work is highly defective in various reſpects; for he takes very little pains in i 
explaining the literal ſenſe of the words, and employs the whole force of his z ö 
fantaſtic genius in unfolding their pretended myſtical ſignification, which he 
boked upon as infinitely more intereſting than their plain and literal mean- — 
ng. Beſides, his. explications are rarely the fruit of his own genius and in- | j 
vention, but are, generally ſpeaking, mere compilations from ancient com- OP 
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[x] Franc, Paci Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 259. : | | 
[3] This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth by Par, Bonnanvs, in his 
Naniſnata Pontif. Romanorum, tom. i. p. 41. 3 

z) See FR AN c. Pao Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 260. tom. iii. p. 30.—ARM. DE La . 


; * Biblioth. Angloiſe, tom. x. p. Io - MaziLLON, Prafat, ad Sec. v. Benedictin. 
(] Theſe were called the Cagſę Majores. 
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Cen r. X. mentators. As to the Meral obſervations of Opo upon the book of 705 N 
5 they ate tranſcribed from a work of GRECORVY the Great, which ied, . 
. : fame title. We mention no more; if, however, any are deſirous of an * 
account of thoſe who were eſteemed the principal commentators in this « i 

tury, they will find it in a book wrote profeſſedly upon this ſubje& ry 
NoTKERUS BariBULUS UN LN 8 
| - The flateoftheo- | VI. The ſcience of theology was abſolutely abandoned in this centy 
+ an in this.ceneury, did either the Greek or Latin church furniſh any writer, who attempted i 
1 explain in a regular method the doctrines of Chriſtianity. The Greeks ver 
contented with the works of DaMAsc-xus, and the Latins with thoſe g 
AUGUSTIN and GREGORY, who were now conſidered as the greateſt dos 

that had adorned the church. Some added to theſe the writings of venerable 

BED ER and Rapanus Mavurus, The important ſcience of morals was fil 

more neglected than that of theology in this wretched age, and was reduced 

to a certain number of dry and inſipid homilies, and to the lives of the ſaints, 

which S1MEoN among the Gretks, and Huparp, Opo, and Srryngv li 

among the Latins, had drawn up with a ſeducing eloquence, that covered the 

moſt impertinent fictions. Such was the miſerable ſtate of morals and 

theology in this century; in which, as we may farther obſerve, there il 

not appear any defence of the Chriſtian religion againſt its profeſſed enemies. 

The controver- VII. The controverſies between the Greek and Latin churches were noy 
pes between the carried on with leſs noiſe and impetuoſity than in the preceding century, on 
It churches — account of the troubles and calamities of the times; yet they were not en- 
5 tirely reduced to ſilence [4]. The writers therefore who affirm, that this 
us unhappy ſchiſm was healed, and that the contending parties were really r- 
1 conciled to each other for a certain ſpace of time, have groſsly miſtaken the 
Wi - matter [e] ; though it be, indeed, true, that the tumults of the times pro- 
duced now and then a ceſſation of theſe conteſts, and occaſtoned ſeveral 
truces, which inſidiouſly concealed the bittereſt enmity, and ferved often as a 
'" maſk to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks were, moreover, divided 
1 | among themſelves, and diſputed with great warmth concerning the lawful- 
—_— neſs of repeated marriages [], to which violent conteſt the caſe of Loo, 
|| ſurnamed the Philoſopher, gave riſe, This emperor, having buried ſuc- 
ceſſively three wives without having had by them any male iſſue, eſpouſed 
fourth, whoſe name was Zo CARBTNOpsINA, and who was born in tht 
obſcurity of a mean condition. As marriages repeated for the fourth time 
were held to be impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, Nicol As, tie 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, ſuſpended the emperor, upon this occaſion, iron 
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[b] Moralia in Jobum. | 
| Le] Biſhop of Liege. | ed 1 
| | [4] Mien. Lequien Difert. i. Damaſcenica de proceſſſone Spiritus Sancti, & Xu. p. 12.7 
Fred. + AG De perpetua diſſenſione Ecclefie Oriental. et Occidental. part. iv. 5 vi. P. 529 
tom ii. Opp. | | 


10 Lao ALxArius, De perpetua confenfions Bechfie Orient. et Occident, lib. ii. cap. vii 1 
p. 600. * | 
Y Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, fince ſecond and third nuptials . 
lowed upon certain conditions.] third ; 
I 
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de communion of the church. Lo, incenſed at this rigorous proceed- Cent. x. 
ing, deprived Nicol as of the patriarchal dignity, and raiſed EuTHymivs to © ; 
chat high office, who, though he re-admitted the emperor to the boſom of 
the church, yet oppoſed the law which he had reſolved to enact in order to 
render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this a ſchiſm, attended with the 
dittereſt animoſities, divided the clergy, one part of which declared for 
Nicol as, the other for EurHVY Mus. Some time after this, LO died, and 
was ſucceeded in the empire by ALEXANDER, who depoſed EuTay mivs, 
and reſtored NicoLas to his eminent rank in the church. No ſooner was 
this warm patriarch re-inſtated in his office, than he began to load the me- | "= 
mory of the late emperor with the bittereſt execrations and the moſt oppro- 
brious invectives, and to maintain the unlawfulneſs of fourth marriages with [ 
the utmoſt obſtinacy. In order to appeaſe theſe tumults, which portended ”. 
numberleſs calamities to the ſtate, ConsTanTINE PORPHYROGENNETA, the 8 [ 
fon of Leo, called together an aſſembly of the clergy at Conſtantinople in the i 
year 920, in which fourth marriages were abſolutely prohibited, and mar- 
rages for the rhird time were permitted on certain conditions; and thus the 
public tranquillity was reſtored [g]. ; | 

Several other conteſts of like moment aroſe among the Greeks during 
this century, and they ſerve to convince us of the ignorance that prevailed 
among that people, and of their blind veneration and zeal for the opinions 
of their anceſtors. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


LIN order to have ſome notion of the load of ceremonies, under which ceremonies mul - 
the Chriſtian religion groaned during this ſuperſtitious age, we have *plcd. 

only to caſt an eye upon the acts of the various councils which were aſſem- 

bled in England, Germany, France, and 1taly. . The number of ceremonies 

increaſed in proportion to that of the ſaints, which multiplied from day to 

day; for each new faintly patron had appropriated to his ſervice, a new 

teſtival, a new form of worſhip, a new round of religious rites ; and the 

clergy, notwithſtanding their groſs ſtupidity in other matters, diſcovered, 

in the creation of new ceremonies, a marvellous fertility of invention, attended 

with the utmoſt dexterity and artifice. It 1s alſo to be obſerved, that a 

great part of theſe new rites derived their origin from the various errors, 

which the barbarous nations had received from their anceſtors, and itill 

retained, even after their converſion to Chriſtianity, The clergy, inſtead 

of extirpating theſe errors, either gave them a Chriſtian aſpect by inventing 

certain religious rites to cover their deformity, or by explaining them in a 


IP . 


lel Theſe facts are faithfully collected from Ceprxenus, LEUNCLAVIUs Jure Græco-Rom. 
wo. i. p. 104. from Leo the grammarian, Simeon the treaſurer, and other writers of the 
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Cr. X. forced. allegorical. manner, and thus they were perpetuated in the 
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Feſtivals, 
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holy Virgin 


-— and devoutly tranſmitted from age to age. We may alſo Fra py WP 
ſiderable number of the rites and inſtitutions, that diſhonoured relivion ” 
this century, to fooliſh notions both concerning the ſupreme Being pl 
departed ſaints; for they imagined that God, was like the princes and oy 
ones of the earth, who are rendered propitious by coſtly preſent, ph, ne 
delighted with thoſe cringing ſalutations, and other marks of veneration ang 
| homage which they receive from their ſubjects; and they believed likewis 
that departed ſpirits were agreeably affected with the ſame kind of ſervices, 
II. The famous yearly feſtival that was celebrated in remembrance of 
all departed fouls, was inſtituted by the authority of Op1Lo, abbot of Cys; 
and added to the Latin calendar towards the concluſion of this century ſ 
Before this time a cuſtom had been introduced in many places of putting Up 
prayers, on certain days, for the ſouls that were confined in purgatory ; but 
thele prayers were made by each religious ſociety, only for its own members, 
friends, and patrons. The pious zeal of OpiLo could not be confined with- 
in ſuch narrow limits, and he therefore extended the benefit of theſe prayers 
to all the ſouls, that laboured under the pains and trials of purgatory [7], 
This proceeding of Op1Lo was owing to the exhortations of a certain Sicilian 
hermit, who pretended to have learned, by an immediate revelation from 
beaven, that the prayers of the monks of Cluni would be effectual for the 
_ deliverance of departed ſpirits from the expiatory flames of a middle ſtate [k}. 
Accordingly this feſtival was, at firſt, celebrated only by the congregation of 
 Clani; but having received afterwards the approbation of-one of the Roman 
pontifs, it was, by his order, kept with particular devotion in all the Latin 
r | : | 
HI. The worſhip of the Virgin Mazxy, which, before this century, had 
been carried to a very high degree of idolatry, received now new acceſlions 
of ſolemnity and ſuperſtition. Towards the concluſion of this century, a 
cuſtom was introduced among the Latins of celebrating maſſes and abſtain- 
ing from fleſh in honour of the bleſſed Virgin, every Sabbath day. After 
this was inſtituted, what the Latins called, the leer office, in honour of St. 
Max, which was, in the following century, confirmed by UR BA II, in 
the council of Clermont. There are alſo to. be found in this age manifeſt 


— indications of the inſtitution of the roſary, and cromon of the Virgin, by which 


her worſhipers were to reckon the number of prayers that they were to 
offer to this new divinity.; for though ſome place the invention of the 20% 
in the x11 century, and attribute it to St. Dominic, yet this ſuppoſition 


Den the year 998. | 5 a 
Li] See MaBiLLon, Aa SS, Ord. Bensd. Szc. vi; part i. p. 584. where the reader will find 
the Lz/z of Odilo, with the decree he iſſued forth for the inſtitution of this feſtival. 3 
[4] The late pontif BExxDIicr XIV was artful enough to obſerve a profaund ſilence with re- 
ſpe& to the ſuperſtitious and-diſhonourable origin of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe De Feſtis 
7. Cbriſti, Mariz, et Sanctorum, lib. iii. cap. xxii. p. 67.1. tom. x. Oper. and by this filence he 
plainly ſhewn to the world what he thought of this abſurd feſtival. This is not the only mark 


Ef prudence and cunning, that is to be found in the works of that famous pontif. 


- 


5 


— 
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; made without any foundation [/]. The reſary conſiſts in fifteen repetitions Cævr. X. 

f the Lord's prayer, and an hundred and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed — 
Virgin; while the crown, according to the different opinions of the learned 

concerning the age of the bleſſed Virgin, conſiſts in fix or ſeven repetitions 


o the Lord's prayer, and fix or ſeven times ten ſalutations, or Ave Maria s. 


— * — —__—— 
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(mcerning the bereſies and diviſions that troubled the church during this 
: WY 8 century. | 


iT HE. profound ignorance and ſtupidity, that were productive of ſo Anvent herefry 
L many evils in this century, had, at leaſt, this advantage attending ; 
them, that they contributed much to the tranquillity of the church, and 
preventing the riſe or new ſects and new commotions of a religious kind. 

But, though no new inventions were broached, the ancient errors ſtill re- 

mained. The Neſtorians and Monophyſites lived ſtill under the Arabian 
government, where, however, they were much more rigorouſly treated than 

n former times, and were often perſecuted with the utmoſt injuſtice and 
violence, But as ſome of them excelled in medical knowledge, which was 

highly eſteemed among the Arabians, while others rendered themſelves 
acceptable to the great, by the dextrous management of their domeſtic 

affairs, as overſeers and ſtewards, all this contributed to diminiſh the violence 

of the ſtorms that aroſe againſt them from time to time . 

II. The Manichæans or Paulicians, whoſe errors have been already point- The Pauliciazyy | 
ed out, gathered conſiderable ſtrength in Thrace under the reign of Joan 
Tzmisces. A great part of this ſect had been tranſported into this pro- 
vince, by the order of ConsTANTINE CopRONVMus, ſo early as the ſeventh 
century, to put an end to the troubles and tumults they had excited in the 
aſt; but a ſtill greater number of them were left behind, eſpecially in 
da and the adjacent countries. Hence it was, that Tyzopore, biſhop of 
Antioch, from a pious apprehenſion of the danger to which his flock lay 
expoſed from the neighbourhood of ſuch pernicious heretics, engaged the 
emperor, by his ardent and importunate ſollicitations, to ſend a new colon: 
of theſe Manichæans from Syria to Philippi [m]. From Thrace this reſtleſs 
and turbulent ſect paſſed into Bulgaria and Sclavonia, where they refided 
under the juriſdiction of their own pontif, or patriarch, until the time of the 
Council of BAA, i. e. until the xvth century. From Bulgaria the Paulicians 
removed into Italy, and ſpreading themſelves from thence through the other 
province of Europe, they became extremely troubleſome to the Roman 
pontifs upon many occaſions [7]. | | 


I. This is demonſtrated by ManB1LLON, Pref. ad Ada SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. v. p. EH © 
m] Jo. ZonaRas Annal. lib. xvii. p. 209. edit. Pari/. p. 164. edit. Venet. 4 10 
I is extremely probable, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, that the remains of this 
ve ſtill to be found in Bulgaria. | 1 
| th III. In 
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ex r. X. 


— 


Troubles excited 
by Leuthard. 


Gro, biſhop of Chalons, examined the pretenſions which this man made 
to divine inſpiration, and expoſed his extravagance to the view of the public, 
whom he had ſo artfully ſeduced ; upon which he threw himſelf into a well, 
and ended his days as many fanatics have done after him [o]. It is highly 


The Anthropo- 
morphites. 


THERIUS, biſhop of Verona, had a ſtill more enormous hereſy to combat in 


The Internal H1sTory of the Chuck. Payn U 


III. In the very laſt year of this century aroſe a certain teacher, w 


| hoſe name 
was LEuUTARD, who lived at Vertus, in the dioceſe of Chalons, 0 


| . 1 and, in a ſhort 
time, drew after him a conſiderable number of diſciples. This new ond 


could not bear the ſuperftitious worſhip of images, which he is ſaid to hy 
oppoſed with the utmoſt vehemence, and even to have broke'in Pieces i 
image of CRIsr, which he found in a church where he went to perform his 
devotions. He, moreover, exclaimed with the greateſt warmth againſt pay- 
ing tythes to the prieſts, and in ſeveral other reſpects ſhewed that he Was 1 
cordial friend to the ſacerdotal order. But that which ſhewed evidently that 
he was a dangerous fanatic, was his affirming that in the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament there was a manifeſt mixture of truth and falſhocd. 


probable, that this upſtart doctor taught many other abſurd notions beſides 
thoſe which we have now mentioned, and that after his death, his diſciples I 
made a part of the ſect that was afterwards known in France under the name | 
of the Albigenſes, and which is ſaid to have adopted the Manichzan errors, 
IV. There were yet ſubſiſting ſome remains of the ſect of the Arians in 
ſeveral parts of Italy, and particularly in the territory of Padua; but Ra- 


the ſyſtem of the Anthropomorphites, which was revived in the year 939. 
In the diſtrict of Vicenza, a conſiderable number not only of the illiterate 
multitude, but alſo of the ſacerdotal order, fell into that moſt abſurd and ex- 
travagant notion, that the Deity was cloathed with a human form, and ſeat- 
ed, like an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, and that his angelic 


- miniſters were men arrayed in white garments, and furniſhed with wings to 


render them more expeditious in executing their ſovereign's orders. This | 
monſtrous error will appear leſs aſtoniſhing, when we conſider, that the ſtupid 
and illiterate multitude had conſtantly before their eyes.in all the churches, 
the ſupreme Being and his angels repreſented in pictures and images with 
the human figure 3 

The ſuperſtition of another ſet of blinded wretches, mentioned alſo by 
RaTHERI1us, was yet more unaccountable and abſurd than that of the An- 
thropomorphites; for they imagined that, every Monday, maſs was per- 


formed in heaven by St. Michal in the preſence of God, and hence on 


that day they reſorted in crowds to all the churches which were dedicated to 
that highly-honoured faint [y]. It is more than probable, that the avance 
of the prieſts, who officiated in the church of St. MichAEl, was the real 
ſource of this extravagant fancy; and that in this, as in many other calc, à 
rapacious clergy took advantage of the credulity of the people, and made | 
them believe whatever they thought would contribute to augment the 
opulence of the church. To 

ſo) All this is related by GI ABER RapurLenvs Hi,. lib. ii. cap. xi. 


LI RATHEXII E. Synodica in DachkRII Spicilegio. Scrip, Peter. tom. ii. p. 294.—Sier 
S£RKTys Gerblac, Chronol. ad A. 939, | 5 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


PART E-- grep 
The External Hi 8 TOR , of | the Cn U R CH, 


- CHRASTERS LC... iii 
Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church during. this 


— 


1 N the preceding century ſome faint notions of the Chriſtian religion, 


1 


ſome ſcattered rays of that divine light which it adminiſters to mortals, 
I had been received among the Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruſſians; 
but the rude and ſavage ſpirit of theſe nations, together with their deplorable 
Ignorance and their violent attachment to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, 
rendered-their total converſion to Chriſtianity a work of great difficulty, and 
hich could not be accompliſhed all of a ſudden. The zeal, however, with 
which this important work was carried on, did much honour to the piety of 
the princes and governors of theſe unpoliſhed countries, who united their in- 
fivence with the labours of the learned men whom they had invited into their 
dominions, in order to open the eyes of their ſubjects upon the truth [La]. 
In Tartary [4], and the adjacent countries, the zeal and diligence: of the 
Neſtorians gained over daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
lt appears alſo evident from a multitude of unexceptionable teſtimonies, that 
Metropolitan prelates, with a great number of. inferior biſhops under their 
Juriſdiction, were eſtabliſhed at this time in the provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, 


Cenr. XI. 


Chriſtianity pro- 
pagated. 


Turketan, Genda, and Tangut [c]; from which we may conclude, that, in this 


le] For an account of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Hungarians, ſee RomuaLDr Vita in Afis 
actor. tom. ii. Februar. p. 113, 114. 11). — —— 
li] Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe; for between the inhabitants of Tartary, 
r ſo called, and the Calmucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, there is a manifeſt 
I Mazxcvs Pavr. Venerus De Regionibus Oriemtali bus, lib i. cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 497 
62 03. 64. lib. it, cap. 39.— Es Eb. Nenabvor Anciennes Rulations des Tndes et de la Cone, 
Vor. I. a * 1 1 ; Y 4388 FRF O 00 F373 Wo 945 > \ To? OUTER ITT » 3.4 and 


Cr. XI. and the following century, there was a prodigious number of 
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The converſion 
of certain nations 
att-mpted in 


- thoſe very countries, which are at preſent over- run with 8 in 
idolatry. - All theſe Chriſtians were undoubtedly Neſtorians, and ha. and 
the juriſdiction of the patriarch of that ſe, who reſided in Chaldæa m—_ 
II. Among the European nations that lay yet groveling in their nat 
darkneſs and ſuperſtition, were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti [4] 8 
nedi ſe], and the Pruſſians, whoſe converſion had been attempted "Wi vi J 
peeve or no ſucceſs, by certain miſſionaries, from whoſe piety and cal beth 
ruits might have been expected. Towards the concluſion of the preceding 
century, ADALBERT, biſhop of Prague, had endeavoured to inſtil into th. 
minds of the fierce and ſavage Pruſſians, the ſalutary doctrines of the go "x 
but he periſhed in the fruitleſs attempt, and received, in the year 996 | av 
the murdering lance of S16c0o, a Pagan prieſt, the crown of martyrdom [f] 
Bol EsLAus, King of Poland, revenged the death of this pious a 


| . 4 | poſtle by en- 
tering into a bloody war with the Pruſſians, and he obtained by the force 


of penal laws and of a victorious army, what ADALBERT could not effect by 
exhortation and argument [g]. He dragooned this ſavage people into the 

Chriſtian church, yet beſides this violent method of converſion, others of 2 
more gentle kind were certainly practiſed by the attendants of Bol EsLaus, 
who ſeconded the military arguments of their prince by the more perſuaſive 
influence of admonition and inſtruction. A certain ecclefiaſtic of illuſtrious 
birth, whoſe name was Box Ir Ack, and who was one of the diſciples of St. 

RoMvaLD, undertook the converſion of the Pruſſians, and was ſucceeded 


in this pious enterprize by BRUNO I], who ſet out from Germany with a 
company of eighteen perſons who had entered with zeal into the ſame laudz- | 

ble deſign. Theſe were, however, all barbarouſty maſſacred by the fierce 
and .crue] Pruſſians, and neither the vigorous efforts of BoLEsLAus, nor of 


| f. 420.— Jos. S1h0Nn. AssEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. II. p. D. 11, &c. This 
ucceſsful propagation of the goſpel, by the miniſtry of the Neſtorians, in Tartary, China, and the 
neighbouring provinces, is a moſt important event, and every way worthy to employ the reſearches 
and the pen of ſome able writer, well verſed in the knowledge of oriental hiſtory. It muſt, indeed, 
de acknowledged, that, if this ſubje& be important, it is alſo difficult on many accounts. It was at- 
tempted, however, notwithſtanding its difficulty by the moſt learned THEO RH. S1GIFRED, BAYER, 
who had collected a great quantity of materials relative to this intereſting branch of the hiſtory of 
_ Chriſtianity, both from the works that have been publiſhed upon this ſubject, and from * 
hat lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious. But, 9 for the republic of letters, 
death of that excellent man interrupted his labours, and prevented him from executing a deſign, 
which was worthy of his ſuperior abilities, and his well-known zeal, for the intereſts of religion. 
[({4] The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of the Vandals, whoſe kings reſided in the 
country of Mecklenburg, and whoſe domination extended along the coaſts of Ba/tic from the nver 
Pene in Pomerania to the dutchy of Holſtein.] | SO | 
[(e) The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Veiſſel, or Viſtula, in, what is at preſent called, 
the PaJatinate of Marienburg.] al | 
] See the Aa Sandor. ad d. xxiit Aprilis, p. 174. 
J SoLicnac Hi. de Pologne, tom. i. p. 133. 7 5 
% FL EUR differs from Pr. MosHe1m in his account of Bruno, in two points. Firſt he 
maintains, that Boniface and Bruno were one and the fame perſon, and here he is manifeſtly in the 
right ; but he maintains farther, that he ſuffered dom in Ru/fa, in which be is evident!) 
miſtaken, It is proper farther to admoniſh the reader to diſtinguiſh carefully the Bruno here 
mentioned, from a monk of the ſame name, who founded the order of the Carthuſians. the 
| E 8 
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the ſucceeding kings of Poland, could engage this rude and inflexible nation Ce vr. XI. 


o abandon totally the idolatry of their anceſtors [i. — 


III. Sicily had been groaning under the dominion of the Saracens ſince The Saracens 
the Ih century, nor had the repeated attempts of the Greeks and Latins to Seely. — 
diſpoſſeſs them of that rich and fertile country, been hitherto crowned with 
che deſired ſucceſs. But in this century the face of affairs changed entirely in 
chat iſland; for in the year 1059, RokERRT Gursc ARD, who had formed a 
element in Tah at the head of a Norman colony, and was afterwards 
created duke of Apulia, encouraged by the exhortations of the Roman 
pontif NI cor As II. and ſeconded by the aſſiſtance of his brother Roc ER, 
attacked with the greateſt vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in S:cily ; nor 
did this latter ſheath the victorious ſword, before he had rendered himſelf 
maſter of that iſland, and cleared it abſolutely of its former tyrants. As ſoon 
4 this great work was accompliſhed, which was not before the year 1090, 

Count Roo ER not only reſtored to its former glory and luſtre the Chriſtian 
religion, which had been almoſt totally extinguiſhed under the Saracen yoke, 
but alſo eſtabliſhed biſhoprics, founded monaſteries, erected magnificent 
churches throughout that province, and beſtowed upon the clergy thoſe im- 
menſe revenues and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours which they ſtill enjoy [&]. 
It is in the privileges conferred upon this valiant chief, that we find the origin 
of that ſupreme authority in matters of religion, which is ſtill veſted in the 
kings of Sicily, within the limits of their own territories, and which is known 
by the name of the Sicilian monarchy; for the Roman pontif URBAN II is ſaid 
to have granted, A. D. 1097, by a ſpecial diploma, to Rocer and his ſuc- 
ceſſors the title, authority, and prerogatives of hereditary legates of the 
apoſtolic ſee. The court of Rome affirms, that this diploma is not authentic: 
and hence thoſe warm contentions, , about the ſpiritual ſupremacy, that have 
ariſen even in our times between the biſhops of Rome and the kings of S:c:ly. 
The ſucceſſors of Roo ER governed that iſland, under the title of dukes, 
until the xiith century, when it was erected into a kingdom [I]. 15; Og 

IV. The Roman pontifs, from the time of S1LvesTER II, had been forin- Expeditions = 
ing plans for extending the limits of the church in Ala, and eſpecially for head renn 
diving the Mahometans out of Paleſtine; but the troubles, in which Europe Paleſtine. 

nas ſo long involved, prevented the execution of theſe arduous deſigns. 
GREGORY VII, the moſt enterprizing and audacious pontif that ever fat in 
the Apoſtolic chair, animated and inflamed by the repeated complaints which 
the aſiatic Chriſtians made of the cruelty of the Saracens, reſolved to under- 
take in perſon a holy war for the deliverance of the church, and upwards of 
fifty thouſand men were already muſtered to follow him in this bold expe- 
dition n]. But his quarrel with the emperor Hzxzy IV, of which we ſhall 


li] Axr. Pac Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad Annum 1008. p. 97, - Chkisr. Hart >. 
Knoch's Ecclgſiaſtical Hiſtory of Pruſſia, book I. ch. i. p. 12. us 

.] See Buxton: Hiſtoire Generale de la Sicile, tom. i. p. 386, _ 8 5 

!] See BaxoN Liber de Monarchia Sicilia, tom. xi. Annal. as alſo Du Pix Trait? de la 


marchie Sicilienne. by 5 | 
bu] Gxecokty VII Ep}. lib. li. 3. in HARDUIxI Conciliis, tom. vi. part. I. p. 1285. 
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468. 
Cenr, XI. 


tyrannic Saracens. Inflamed therefore with a holy indignation and a 


the alarm of a Holy war againſt the infidel nations, and exhorting all Chriſtian 


The progreſs of 
the holy war. 


The External HISTORY of the Cuurcy, 


have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, and other unforeſeen occurren 

him to lay aſide his intended invaſion of the holy land. The project, he, 
ever, was renewed, towards the concluſion of this century, by the enthaſ a 
zeal of an inhabitant of Amiens, who was known by the name of Fun 
Hermit, and who ſuggeſted to the Roman pontif URBAN II the "og : 
accompliſhing what had been unluckily ſuſpended. This famous ow p 
a voyage which he had made through Paleſtine A. D. 1093, had oblerts 
with inexpreſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecutions which th, 
Chriſtians, who viſited the holy places, ſuffered from the b : 


Paxy [ 


ces, obige 


arbarous and 


furiou 
zeal, which he looked upon as the effects of a divine impulſe, he e 


the ſuccours of Symon, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Un ga 11, but | 
without effect. Far from being diſcouraged by this, he renewed his efforts 
with the utmoſt vigour, went through all the countries of Europe ſoundino 


princes to draw the ſword againſt the tyrants of Paleſiine; nor did he ſtop 
here; but with a view to engage the ſuperſtitious and ignorant multitude 
in his cauſe, he carried about with him a letter, which he ſaid was written in 
heaven, and addreſſed from thence to all true Chriſtians to animate their zeal 
for the deliverance of their brethren, who groaned under the oppreſſive 
burthen of a Mahometan yoke [IfIJ. t 


V. When URBAN II ſaw the way prepared by the exhortations of the 
hermit, who had put the ſpirits of the people every where in a ferment, and 
had kindled in their breaſts a vehement zeal for that holy carnage which the 
church had been meditating ſo long, he aſſembled a grand and numerous 


council at Placentia A. D. 1095, and recommended warmly, for the firſt 


time, the ſacred expedition againſt the infidel Saracens [o]. This arduous 
enterprize was far from being approved of by the greateſt part of this 
numerous aſſembly, notwithſtanding the preſence of the emperor's legates, 
who, in their maſter's name, repreſented moſt pathetically how neceſſary it 


Was to ſet limits to the power of the victorious Turks, whoſe authority and 


dominion increaſed from day to day. The pontif's propoſal was, however, 


' renewed with the ſame zeal, and with the deſired ſucceſs, ſome time after this, 


in the council aſſembled at Clermont, where URBAN was preſent. The 


- pompous and pathetic ſpeech, which he delivered upon this occaſion, made 


a deep and powerful impreſſion upon the minds of the French, whoſe natural 
character renders them much ſuperior to the Italians in encountring diff 
culties, facing danger, and attempting the execution of the moſt perilous 
deſigns. So that an innumerable multitude, compoſed of all ranks and 


orders in the nation, offered themſelves as volunteers in this ſacred expe- 


Is] This circumſtance is mentioned by the abbot DopRchixus, in his Continuat. Chron 


Marian Scoti Scriptor. Germanicor. Jo. PisTOR11, tom. i. p. 462. For an account of PETER, 
ſee Du FRRESNRE Note, ad Anne Commenæ Alexi adem, p. 79. edit, Venet. | 

[(o) This council was the moſt numerous of any Nt ad been hitherto aſſembled, and _— 
that account, held in the open fields. There were preſent at it two hundred byhops, four thouſan 
eceleſiaſtics, and three hundred thouſand laymen. | Jiron 
2 | | 


VI. In conſequence of theſe grand preparations, eight hundred thouſand The hiftory of 
this holy war. 


eu I. The State of LEARNING and PAILOSOPHY, &c. 469 i; Ja 
duonſp]l. This numerous hoſt was looked upon as formidable in the higheſt - or. xl. 1 1 
degree, and equal to the molt glorious enterprizes and exploits, while, -in — — lf | 1 
rality, it was no more than an unwieldly body without life and vigour, Wb 
1nd was weak and contemptible in every reſpect. This will appear ſufficient- | N 
ly evident, when we conſider that this army was a motley aſſemblage of | "1/08 
monks, whores, . artiſts, labourers, lazy tradeſmen, merchants, boys, girls, 5 ql. = 
hayes, malefactors, and profligate debauchees, and that it was principally - +5008 
compoſed of the lowelt dregs of the multitude, who were animated ſolely e 
by the proſpect of ſpoil and plunder, and hoped to make their fortunes by 1 
this holy campaign. Every one will perceive how little either diſcipline, 0 
counſel, or fortitude were to be expected from ſuch a miſerable rabble. . 41h 
This expedition was diſtinguiſhed by the name of a croiſade, and all who 1 

| embarked in it were called croiſe's, or croſs-bearers; not only becauſe the 6; BY 
end of this holy war was to wreſt the croſs of CHRIST out of the hands of 1 
the infidels, but alſo on account of the conſecrated croſs of various colours, þ 
which every ſoldier wore upon his right ſhoulder [q]. | 1 


2 
rene 


men, in ſeparate bodies, and under different commanders, ſet out for Conſtan- 
jzple in the year 1096; that having received there both aſſiſtance and ES 
direction from ALExIS CouxENIUs the Grecian emperor, they might purſue 
their march into 4/a. One of the principal diviſions of this enormous. f 
body was led on by PETER the Hermit, the author and fomenter of the us 
war, who was girded with a rope, and continued to appear with all the A 
marks of an auſtere ſolitary. This firſt diviſion, in their march through 
Hungary and Thrace, committed the moſt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſed 
the inhabitants of the countries through which they paſſed, particularly 
thoſe of Hungary and Turcomania, that they roſe up in arms and maſſacred 
the greateſt part of them. A like fate attended ſeveral other diviſions of . 
tie ſame army, who, under the conduct of weak and unſkilful chiefs, wan- 
&red about like an undiſciplined band of robbers, plundering the cities that 
lay in their way, and ſpreading miſery and deſolation wherever they came. 
The armies, that were headed by illuſtrious commanders, diſtinguiſhed by 
heir birth and their military endowments, arrived more happily at the 
capital of the Grecian empire. That which was commanded by Gopdrrty 
of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, who deſerves a place among the greateſt heros, 
whether of ancient or modern times [r], and, by his brother BALDWIN, was 
compoſed of eighty thouſand well choſen troops, horſe and foot [5], and 
{p] Taxon. RuiNnART. in Vita Urbani II, & cexxv. p. 224. 299, 240. 272. 274+ 282. 296. | 
om, ui. Opp. Poſthum.—Jo. MaziLLont et TREOD. RuinarTI, Jo. HARDUINI Concilior. 
tom. xi. part. IT, p. 1726,——Baronws Aunal. Eccl. tom. xi. ad A. 1095. u. xxxii. p. 648. 
el See ABRAH. Bzovivs Continuat. Annal. Baronii, tom. xv. ad A. 1410. 7. ix. p. 322. ed. 
Caln.—LEN ANT Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, tom. ii. lib; v. p. 60.— The writers who have 
treated of this holy war are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FakRTCIUs, in his Lux Ewangelii toto orbe 
karten, cap. xxx. p. 518, | E e £30 
le] The Benedictine monks have given an ample account of this magnanimous chief, whoſe 
der was a bright aſſemblage of all chriſtian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their Hiſtoire Litteraire 
« rance, tom, viii. P · 598. 22 I 1 | or : a 
[(s) The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of Gopyrey had drawn from all parts a prodigious 
under of volunteers, who were ambitious to fight under his ſtandards, This enormous multitude 
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Ce NT. 


XI. directed its march through Germany and Hungary. Another, 


— headed by RAIMoxp, earl of Toulouſe, paſſed through the Sclav 


_ tranſported ro Durazzo, or Dyrrachium, as it was anciently called. 


_ difficulties and oppoſitions it had met with on the way; yet ſuch as it Was, 


that paſſed through his dominions ; and part of which, particularly the army commanded by PETER 
che Hermit, 'ravaged his moſt fruitful territories in the moſt barbarous manner, and pilla 


able with many acts of brutality and injuſtice. See MartyBurG,Hiftorre des Croiſades, livre i. et i 


the Hermit in ſuch a ridieulous manner as might be expected from a wrongheaded monk, wa 


The External His roRY of the Cauncu, Par! 


tories. RoBERT earl of Flanders, Roß ENT duke of Normandy 0 J Hon 
brother to PHIL Ir I, king of France, embarked their reſpectiy »Hvco, 


e forces 
fleet which was aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from whence . 


armies were followed by Boxmonp, duke of Apulia and Calabria, = 
head of a choſen and numerous body of valiant Normans. i 

MI. This army was the greateſt, and, in outward appearance, the moſt 
forinidable, that had been known in the memory of man; and, thousk 
before its arrival at Conftantinople, it was diminiſhed conſiderably by 15 


it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and filled his mind with the moſ 
anxious and terrible apprehenſions of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his domi. 
nions. His fears, however, were diſpelled, when he | of theſe. legions pak | 
the ſtreights of Gallipolis, and direct their march towards Bithynia[u]. 
The firſt ſucceſsful enterprize [w] that was formed againſt the Infidel, 
was the ſiege of Nice, the capital of Bithynia, which was taken in the yea 
1097; from thence the victorious army proceeded into Syria, and, in the 


following year, ſubdued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, was grant- 


ed, by the aſſembled chiefs, to Boxmond, duke of Apulia. Edeſſa fell | 
next into the hands of the victors, and became the property of Barpway, 


brother to GopeREy of Bouillon. The conqueſt of Feruſalem, which, after 


pe lexed, however, the valiant chief, ak on that account, divided it into ſeveral bodies, and 


finding in PETER the Hermit the ſame ambitious and military ſpirit that had prevailed in him be- 
fore his retreat from the world, declared him the general of the firſt diviſion, which was detached 


from the reſt, and ordered to march immediately to Conftantinople. By this means, Goprrzr pot 


rid of the dregs of that aſtoniſhing multitude which flocked to his camp. Father Maizovns, 
notwithſtanding his immoderate zeal.for the holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables him to 
repreſent it in the moſt favorable points cf view, acknowledges frankly, that the firſt diviſions of 
this prodigious army committed the moſt abominable enormities in the countries through which 
they paſſed, and that there was no kind of inſolence, injuſtice, impurity, barbarity, and violence 
of which they were not guilty. Nothing perhaps in the annals of hiſtory can equal the flagitiou 
deeds of this infernal rabble. See particularly MaimBourG, Hifloire des Croiſades, tom, i. livie 1, 
p- 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62. 24 edit. in 12. J 1 

[le) Eldeſt fon of WILLIAM the Conqueror. Sq 

t.) Our author, for the fake of brevity, paſſes over the conteſts and jealouſies that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the chief of the cruſade and the Grecian emperor. The character of the latter is differently 
painted by different hiſtorians. The warm defenders of the cruſade repreſent him as a moſt per- 
fidious prince, who, under the ſhew of friendſhip and zeal, aimed at nothing leſs than the de- 
ſtruction of Gopyrer's army. Others conſider him as a wiſe prudent politician, who, by artikce 
and ftratagem, warded off the danger he had reaſon to apprehend from theſe formidable legions | 


plundered even the ſuburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth of the matter 1s, that if ALex1s 
cannot be vindicated from the charge of perfidy, the holy warriors are on the other hand, charge. 


[(w) Before the arrival of Goprx Rx in fa, the army, or rather rabble, commanded by PETE8 


defeated and cut to pieces by the young SOLIMAN.] 


a ſeg 


Gu. I. The State of LEARNING and PHIL oSo Rv, &c. 


of five weeks, ſubmitted to their arms in the year 1099, ſeemed to 
crown their expedition with the deſired ſucceſs. In this city were laid the 
cundatioNs of a new kingdom, at the head of which was placed the famous 
CopeREY, Whom the army faluted king of Feruſalem with a unanimous 
mice, But this illuſtrious hero, whole other eminent qualities were adorn- 
ed with the 1 refuſed that high title [x], though he governed 
„em with that valour, equity, and prudence, that have rendered his 
name immortal. Having choſen a ſmall army to ſupport him in his new 
denity, he permitted the reſt of the troops to return into Europe. He did 
14d been ſo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died about a year after the conqueſt of 
Jeruſalem, leaving his dominions to his brother Bar.owin, prince of Edeſſa, 
«10 aſſumed the title of king without the leaſt heſitation. 8 
VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged the Roman pontifs, and 
particularly UrBan II, to kindle this holy war, which in its progreſs and 
fue was ſo detrimental to almoſt all the countries of Europe, we ſhall pro- 
tably be perſuaded that its origin is to be derived from the corrupt notions 
of religion, which prevailed in theſe barbarous times. It was thought in- 
conſiſtent, with the duty and character of Chriſtians, to ſuffer that land, 
that was bleſſed with the miniſtry, diſtinguiſhed by the miracles, and con- 
fcrated by the blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under the dominion 
o his moſt inveterate enemies. It was alſo looked upon as a very important 
branch of true piety to viſit the holy places in Paleſtine ; which pilgrimages, 
however, were extremely dangerous, while the deſpotic Saracens were in 
poſſeſſion of that country. Nor will we deny, that theſe motives of a 
rligious kind were accompanied and rendered more effectual by an anxious 
apprehenſion of the growing power of the Turks, who had already ſubdued 
the greateſt part of the Grecian empire, and might ſoon carry into Europe, 
ad more particularly into Tah, their victorious arms. 
There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeveral learned men who have accounted. 


that the Roman pontifs recommended this ſacred campaign with a view to. 
agment their own authority, and to weaken the power of the Latin 
emperors and princes z and that theſe princes countenanced and encouraged 
t in hopes of getting rid, by that means, of their more powerful and warlike 
mallals, and of becoming maſters of their lands and poſſeſſions [y]. Theſe 


lc) All the hiſtorians, who write concerning this holy war, applaud the anſwer which Gop- 
FREY returned to the offer that was made him of a crown of gold, as a mark of his acceſſion to the 
throne of Jeruſalem ; the anſwer was, that he could not bear the thoughts of wearing a crown of gold 
rh that dty, _ the K1NG OF K1NGS had been crowned avith thorns, This anſwer was ſublime in 
x1" century. Ee ph DL: 
D! The par of this hypotheſis, that relates to the views of the Roman pontifs, has been adopted 
an undoubted truth, not only by many proteſtant hiſtorians, but alſo by ſeveral writers of the 
man communion. See Bene. AccoLTus De bello Sacro in Infideles, lib. i. p. 16.—Basnaat 
Hifaire des Egliſes Reformies, tom. i. 10d. v. p. 235.—VERTOT Hiſtoire des Chevaliers de 
e, tom. 1. Iivre iii. p. 302. 308. livre iv. p. 428.—BaiLLET Hiftoire des demelez du Boni- 

fac VIII, avec Philippe LB, p. 76.—Hiſtoire du droit Ecclefiaflique Frangois, tom. i. 296. 299. 
Toſuch, however, as conſider matters attentively, this hypotheſis will appear deſtitate of any ſolid 
| 1 conjectures, 


, 


atherwiſe for this pious, or rather fanatical, expedition. They imagine 
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4 


« however, enjoy long the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic valour 


The motives 
which engaged 
the biſhops of- 
Rome and the 
princes of Eu- 
rope in this holx 
war. 
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Its unhappy con- 
ſequences, and 
the innumerable 
evils that attend- 
ed it. 


foundation. Certain it is, that the Roman pontifs could never have either foreſeen, or imagined, 
that ſo many European princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes of people, would take arms apa 
the infidels, and march into Paleſtine; nor could they be aſſured beforehand, that this ery 
would tend to the advancement of their opulence and authority. For all the acceſſions of in- 
fluence and wealth, which the Roman pontifs, and the clergy in general derived from theſe holy 


the clergy and the people, that the conqueſt of Paleſtine would be finiſhed in a ſhort time, in a 


| Normans, and that the Germans, who were 


Which we have been now refuting. It is, indeed, adopted by ſeveral eminent writers, ſuch 


, png ix. Many kings, eſpecially among the Franks, became more opulent and powerful 


a princes not only permitted, but warmly countenanced the proſecution of this war from ſelfiſh 


The External H1sToRY of the Cnuncn. Parr, 


conjectures, however plauſible in appearance, are ſtill no more th 
jectures. The truth of the matter ſeems to be this; that the Roman Pontif 
and the European princes were engaged at firſt in theſe cru/ades by a prin- 
ciple of ſuperſtition only; but when, in proceſs of time, they learned þ 
experience, that theſe holy wars contributed much to increaſe their opulence 
and to extend their authority, by ſacrificing their wealthy and powerful 
rivals, then new motives were preſented to encourage theſe ſacred expeditions 
into Paleſtine, and ambition and avarice ſeconded and enforced the diftates 
of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, SET ee e , 
IX. Without determining any thing concerning the juſtice or injuſtice [z] 
of theſe holy wars, we may boldly affirm, that they were highly prejudicial 
both. to the cauſe of religion, and to the civil intereſts of mankind, and that, 


an con. 


wars, were of a much later date, than their firſt origin, and were acquired by degrees, rather by 
lucky hits, than by deep laid ſchemes ; and this alone is ſufficient.to ſhew, that the biſhops of Rene, 
in forming the plan and exhorting to the proſecution of theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending 
thereby the limits of their authority. We may add to this conſideration another of no leſs weight 
in the matter before us, and that is, the general opinion which prevailed at this time, both among 


ſingle campaign; that the divine providence would interpoſe, in a miraculous manner, to accom- 
pliſh the ruin of the infidels; and that, after the taking of Jeruſalem, the greateſt part of the 
European princes would return home with their troops, which laſt circumſtance was by no means 
favorable to the views which the pontifs are ſuppoſed to have formed of increaſing their opulence 
and extending their dominion. Of all the conjectures that have been entertained upon this ſubjed, 
the moſt improbable and groundleſs is that which ſuppoſes that URBAN II recommended, with 
ſuch ardor, this expedition into Palęſtine, with a view to weaken the power of the emperor Hexzrl), 
with whom he had a violent diſpute concerning the inveſtiture of biſhops. They, who adopt this 
conjecture, muſt be little acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times; or at leaſt they forget, that the 
firſt armies, that marched into Pale/tine againſt the infidels, were chiefly compoſed of Franks and 
enemies of URBAN II, were, in the beginning, 
extremely averſe to this ſacred expedition. y other conſiderations might be added here to 
illuſtrate this matter, which, for the ſake of brevity, I paſs in ſilencge. 
That part of the hythotheſis, which relates to the kings and princes of Europe, and ſuppoſes that 
they countenanced the haly war, to get rid of their powerful vaſſals, is as groundleſs as the other, 


Verror (Hiſt. de Malthe, livre iii. p. 309.) BouLAINXVILLIEXS, and others, who pretend to 
ſu N and uncommon inſight into the policy of theſe remote ages. The reaſons, howene, 
which theſe great men employ to ſupport their opinion, may be all comprehended in this ſingle 


.cc 


y the numbers of their vaſſals, who loft their lives and fortunes in this holy war; therefore, ti 


e ambitious principles.” The weakneſs of this concluſion muſt ſtrike every one at firſt ſight. We 
are wonderfully prone to. attribute both to the Roman pontifs, and the princes of this barbarous 
age much more ſagacity and cunning, than they really poſſeſſed ; and we deduce from the events 
the principles and views of the actors, which is a defective and uncertain manner of reaſoning, 
With reſpe& to the Roman pontifs, it appears moſt probable that their immenſe opulence and ar 
thority were acquired, rather by their improving dexterouſly the opportunities that were o 
them, than by the ſchemes they formed for extending their dominion, or filling their coffers. | 
[z] I do not pretend to decide the queſtion concerning the lawfulneſs of the cruſades ; a que 
which, when it is conſidered with attention and impartiality, will appear not only extremely 
. cult, but alſo highly doubtful, It is, however, proper to inform the reader, that in the x11 


and 
in 
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I Europe more eſpecially, they were fruitful of innumerable evils and cala- CEN r. XI. 


nities, whoſe effects are yet perceivable in our times. The European 


"ions were deprived of the greateſt part of their inhabitants by theſe ill- 
uaged expeditions 3 immenſe ſums of money were exported into 4/a for 
O 


the ſupport of the war; and numbers of the moſt powerful and opulent 


families became either extinct, or were involved in the deepeſt miſeries of 
yercy and want. It could not well be otherwiſe; ſince the heads of the 


"oft illuſtrious houſes either mortgaged or ſold their lands and poſſeſſions 


in order to pay the expences of their voyage [2]; while others impoſed ſuch 
intolerable burthens upon their vaſſals and tenants, as obliged them to 


1111) centuries the juſtice of this holy war was called in queſtion, and warmly diſputed among 
Chriftians. The Waldenſes and Albigenſes, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cathari, or 
Puritans, confidered theſe expeditions into Palſtine as abſolutely unlawful. The reaſons they al- 
lelped were collected and combated by Francis MoxET Ar a Dominican friar of the x111" century, 
in a book entitled S:z9-ma contra Catharos et Waldenſes, lib. v. cap. xw. p. 531. which was pub- 
liked ſome years ago at Rome by RI HIXxI. But neither the objections of the Waldenſes, nor the 


fom the following example: The former objected to the holy war the words of St. Pavur, 
1 Cor. x. 32. Give none offence, neither to the Jeaus, nor to the Gentiles, By the Gentiles, ſaid they, 
xe to be underſtood the Saracens. And therefore the European Chriſtians are to abſtain from 
making war upon the Saracens, . leſt they give offence to the Gentiles. We ſhall give MoneTa's 
zſver to this argument in his own words: We read, ſays he, Genes. xii. 7. that God ſaid unto 
Hralam, Unto thy ſced cuil! I give this land: Now" ave (Chriſtians who dwell in Europe ) are the 
frd of Abraham, as the apotle affrms, GALAT. iii 2g Therefore we are heirs of the promiſe, and the 
to land is given lo us by the covenant as our lawful poſſeſſion. From all which it appears, that it is the 
duty of civil and temporal rulers to uſe their moſt zealous efforts to put us in poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, 
while it is, at the ſame time, incumbent upon the church and its miniſters to exhort th:ſe rulers in the moſt 
gent manner to the p2r formance of their duty. A rare argument this truly ! hut let us hear him out: 
the church has no deſign to injure, or ſlaughter the Saracens, nor is ſuch the intention of the Chriſtian 
princes es gaged in this æuar. Yet the Blood of the infidels' muſt of neceſſity be ſhed, if they make reſiſtance 
end opfcſe the wictorious arms of the princes. The church of God therefore is entirely innocent and with- 
| wit reproach in this matter, and gives no offence to the Gentiles, becauſe it does no more, in reality, than 


to make any reflexions. | 


(Dr. Mosyzim ſeems too modeſt, nay even timorous in his manner of expreſſing himſelf 
enceming the juſtice of this holy war, which was ſo abſurd in its principle, and ſo abominable in 
tie odious circumſtances that attended it. His reſpect, perhaps, for the Teutonic croſſes which 
«ound in Germany, and are the marks of an order which derives its origin from theſe fanatical 
expeditions into Paleſtine, may have occaſioned that ambiguity and circumſpection in his expreſſions, 
rough which, however, it is eaſy to perceive his diſapprobation of the cruſades.— The holy place 
Polaned by the dominion of infidels, was the apparent pretext of this fanatical war. What holy 
Place ? Jeruſalem, ſay the e errant of Paliſtine. But they forget that Feruſalem was a city, 
nich, by the conduct of its inhabitants and the crucifixion of CHRTSTH, was become moſt odious 
in the eye of God; that it was viſibly loaded with a divine malediction, and was the miſerable 
eatre of the moſt tremendous judgments and calamities that ever were inflifted upon any nation. 
Hal the caſe been otherwi >, we know of no right which Chriſtianity gives its profeſſors to ſeize 
pon the territories, and invade the poſſeſſions of unbelievers. Had the Jews attempted the con- 
queſt of Paleſtine, they would have acted conformabiy with their apparent rights; becauſe it was 
Wes their country, and conſiſtently alſo with their religious principles; becauſe they expected 
A Vieftah y 


ie vho was to Liu the kings of the gentiles in chains, and to reduce the whole world under 
d ew! yoke. ] 4 | 7 „ b | 2 5 5 

1 [2] We find many memorable examples of this in the ancient records. RoperT, duke of 

"ary, mortgaged his dutchy to his brother WiLL1am, king of England, to defray the ex- 


E= of his voyage to Paliſline. See the Hiflor, Major of MATTRHREW PARIS, lib. i. p. 24 — 
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autres of MongTa, were at all remarkable for their weight and ſolidity, as will appear evidently 


nantain its untloubted right. Such is the ſubtile reaſoning of Mox ETA, on which it is not neceſlary 
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Il  Caunr.X1. abandon their houſes, and all their domeſtic concerns, a 


— 


WITS! 

| | and to enli 

—— ſelves, rather through wild deſpair than religious zeal, 1 os 
banner of the croſs. Hence the face-of Europe was totall ated 


— 
— 


. chan 
things thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. We paſs in N = = 


enormities that were occaſioned by theſe cruſades, the murders ra 0 mw | 
if | Es robberies of the moſt infernal nature that were every where Pete 

= - | impunity by theſe holy ſoldiers of Gop and of CHRIST, as they ge 

If piouſly called; nor ſhall we enter into a detail of the new privileges ang 

| rights, to which theſe wars gave riſe, and which were often attended with 
the greateſt inconveniencies [5].  _ a | 


1 nu unhappyef=- X. Theſe holy wars were not leſs prejudicial to the cauſe of religion, and 
| fects, aeg te the true intereſts of the Chriſtian church, than they were to the temporal 
| the ate of re. Concerns of men. One of their firſt and moſt pernicious effects was the 
”_ enormous augmentation of the influence and authority of the Roman pontifs: 
they alſo contributed, in various ways to enrich the churches and monaſteries 

1 | | with daily acceſſions of wealth, and to open new ſources of opulence to al 
0 3 the ſacerdotal orders. For they, who aſſumed the croſs, diſpoſed of their 
1 pPioſſeſſions as if they were at the point of death, and this on account of 
=. | the imminent and innumerable dangers they were to be expoſed to in their 
paſſage to the holy land, and the oppoſition they were to encounter there 
upon their arrival [c]. They therefore, for the moſt part, made their wills 
before their departure, and left a conſiderable part of their poſſeſſions to the 
Prieſts and monks, in order to obtain by theſe pious legacies, the favour 
and protection of the Deity [4]. Many examples of theſe donations are to 

be found in ancient records. Such of the Holy ſoldiers, as had been engaged 
in ſuits of law with the prieſts or monks, renounced their pretenſions, and 
ſubmiſſively gave up whatever it was, that had been the ſubject of debate. 
And others, who had ſeized upon any of the poſſeſſions of the churches or 
convents, or had heard of any injury that had been committed againſt the 


EP.” Sas 
— — —— 2 — — 


— —— — —2—5 ' . ——— —ñ—— — 


ll Oo, viſcount of Bourges, ſold his territory to the 2 of. France. Gallia Chriſtian, Benedictinurun, 
ith tom. ii. p. 45 See 2 many more examples of this kind CAR. bu FRESNE Adnot. ad Foimvili 
vitam Ludowici S. p. 52.—BOULAINVILLIER'S Sur origine et les droits de la Noblgſſ in Mol Er 
Memoires de Lare et de I Hiſtoire, tom. ix. part. i. p. 68.— Jo. GEORGE. CRAER De juritw 
| et prearogativis Nobilitatis, tom. i. p. 81. 40g. From the commencement therefore of theie holy 
wars, a vaſt number of eſtates, belonging to the European nobility, were either mortgaged, or 
{| totally transferred, ſome to kings and princes, others to prieſts and monks, and not a few to per- 


ſons of a private condition, who, by poſſeſſing conſiderable ſums of ready money, were enabled to 
make advantageous purchaſes. 
b] Such perſons, as entered into theſevexpeditions, and were diſtinguiſhed by the badge of the 

ilitary croſs, acquired thereby certain remarkable rights, which were extreme! prejudicial to the 
| reſt of their fellow-citizens. Hence it happened, that when any of theſe holy ſoldiers contrafledany 
| ; cCiüͤvil obligations, or entered into conventions of ſale, purchaſe, br any ſuch tranſactions, they wet 
. previouſly required to renounce all privileges and immunities, which they had obtained or might 0 
\ tain in time to come by taking on the croſs. See Le Beur. Memorres: ſur I Hijtoire 4 Guxertt, 
Il 8 | Append. tom, ii. 5 292. | > 

[(e) The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text, the note [r] of the org Rll, as it is purely 
(Ni 3 hiſtorical, and makes a very intereſting part of the narration.] 1 
0 | [4] See PLes$s1s Hiſt. de Meaux, tom. ii. p. 76. 79. 141.—Galha Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 13% 
Wit | | 


139.—LE Beue. Memoires pour Þ Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. ii. Append, p. 31,—Dvu FRESNE Note al 
it Fitam Ludevici Sancti, p. 52. ill | 
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| for their own uſurpations and thoſe of their fore-fathers, and made 
ample ſatisfaction for the real or pretended injuries they had committed 
agent the church by rich and coſtly donations [e]. = 5 
Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe holy expeditions, con- 
rdered with reſpect to their influence upon the ſtate of religion, and the 
affairs of the Chriſtian church. For while whole legions of biſhops and 
abbots girded the ſword to their thigh, and went as generals, volunteers, 
or chaplains into Paleſtine, the prieſts and monks, who had lived under 
their juriſdiction, and were more or leſs awed by their authority, threw off 
all reftraint, lived the moſt lawleſs and profligate lives, and abandoned 
themſelves to all forts of licentiouſneſs, committing the moſt flagitious and 
extravagant exceſſes without reluctance or remorſe. The monſter ſuper- 
fition, which was already grown to an enormous ſize, received new ac- 
ceflions of ſtrength and influence by this holy war, and exerciſed with 
more vehemence than ever its deſpotic dominion over the minds of the 


Greek and Syrian origin [f], which had hitherto been unknown in Europe, 
and an incredible quantity of relics, the greateſt part of which were ridiculous 
in the higheſt degree, were imported into the European churches. The 
armies, that returned from Aſia after the taking of Feru/alem, brought with 
them a vaſt number of theſe ſaintly relics, which they bought at a high 
price from the cunning Greeks and Syrians, and which they conſidered as the 
_ noblleſt ſpoils that could crown their return from the holy land. Theſe 

they committed to the cuſtody of the clergy, in the churches and monaſteries, 
or Ordered them to be moſt carefully preſerved in their families from gene- 
ration to generation [g]. Sk 


„ Lam... 3 | 

/] The Roman catholic hiſtorians acknowledge, that, during the time of the cruſades, many 
farts, unknown to the Latins before that period, were imported into Europe from Greece and the 
eaſtern provinces, and were treated with the utmoſt reſpe&, and thg, moſt devout veneration. 


mong theſe new patrons, there were ſome, whoſe exploits, and even their exiſtence, were called in 


ueſtion. Such among others, was St. CATHARINE, whom BaRonius and CASSANDER re- 
reſent as having removed from Syria into Europe. See Baronius, Ad Martyrol. Roman. p. 728. 
Foros Cass AN DER, Schol. ad hymnes Rcclſiæ, p. 278, 2 Pariſ. 1616. Fol. It is, 
| however, extremely doubtful, whether or no this CATHñARIxE, who is honoured as the patroneſs of 
learned men, ever exifted. - | Mo TEL 
[g] The ſacred treaſures of muſty relics, which the French, Germans, Britons, and other European 
| Nations preſerved formerly with ſo much care, and ſhew even in our times with ſuch pious oſtentation, 
Ave certainly not more ancient than theſe holy wars, but were then purchaſed at a high rate from the 
| Greeks and Syrians. Theſe cunning traders in ſuperſtition, whoſe avarice and fraud were exceſſive, 
| Unpoſed upon the credulity of the fimple and ignorant Latins, and often ſold them fictitious relics. 
CHARD, king of England, bought, in the year 1191, from the famous SaLapin all the relics that 
were to be found in Jeruſalem, as appears from the teſtimony of MArTHEW pi Paris Hift, Major, 

P. 138. who tells us alſo, p 666. of the ſame work, that the Dominicans brought from Paltine 

a white ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had left the print of his feet. The Genoſe pretend to have re- 
Ceived from BaLpwin, ſecond king of Jeriſalem, the very diſh in which the paſchal lamb was 
leryed up to Chriſt and his diſciples at the laſt ſupper; though this famous diſh excites the laughter 
even father LaBAr, in his Voyages en Eſpogne et en Talie, tom. ii. p. 63. For an account of the 


Latins. For the crowd of ſaints, and tutelary patrons, whoſe number was 
prodigious before this period, was now augmented by fictitious ſaints of 
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: ou CHAP. I. 

Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church dy; FE 

Century. . 1 * 


Cent, XI. al tho greateſt oppoſition the Chriſtians met with, in this centur: 
ITED % from the Saracens, and Turks. To the latter the Chriſta! boy 
the church under Saracens were equally odious, and felt equally the fatal conſequences of the 
nnd dominion increaſing dominion. The Saracens, notwithſtanding their bloody comet 
of the Saracens with the Turks which gave them conſtant occupation, and the Vion 
and Torks, though ineffectual, efforts they were continually making to ſet limits . 
the power of that fierce nation, which was daily extending the bonds of in 
empire, perſiſted ſtill in their cruelty towards their Chriſtian ſubjects, whom 
they robbed, plundered, maimed, or murdered in the moſt barbarqus 
| manner, and loaded with all forts of injuries and calamities. The Turks, on 
He, the other hand, not only reduced the Saracen dominion to very narroy 
= . bounds, but alſo ſeized upon the richeſt provinces of the Grecian empire 
thoſe fertile countries that lay upon the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and fub- 
jected them to their yoke, while they impoveriſhed and exhauſted the reſt by 
perpetual incurſions, and by the moſt ſevere and unmerciful exaCtions, 
The Greeks were not able to oppoſe this impetuous torrent of proſperous am- 
bition. Their force was weakened by inteſtine diſcords, and their treaſures. 
were exhauſted to ſuch a degree as rendered them incapable of raiſing new 
| f troops, or of paying the armies they had already in their ſervice. 5 
op And in the II. The Saracens in Spain oppoſed the progreſs of the goſpel in a different, 
werern pro- yet ſtill more pernicious, way. They uſed all ſorts of methods to allure the 
Chriſtians into the profeſſion of mahometaniſm ; alliances of marriage, ad- 
b vantageous contracts, flattering rewards were employed to ſeduce them vith 
ii _ too much ſucceſs; for great numbers fell into theſe. fatal ſnares, and apaſt- 
tized from the truth [þ]. And theſe allurements would have, undoubtedly, 
| ſtill continued to ſeduce multitudes of Chriſtians from the boſom of the 
= church, had not the face of affairs been changed in Spain by the victorious 
arms of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, and more eſpecially FERRDNAND l, 
Il} for theſe princes, whoſe zeal for Chriſtianity was equal to their militar] 
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prodigious quantity of relics, which St. Louis brought from Palſtine into France, we refer tha 
reader to the life of that prince compoſed by JoinviLLs, and publiſhed by Du Fxesxe ; as alſo to 
Press1s Hiftoire de PEgliſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 120. and LANc TOT Memoires pour la vie de 
Abb de St. Cyran, tom. il. p. 175. CarisT's handkerchief, which is worſhiped at Bezangon,- 
was brought there from the-holy 0% See Jo. Jac. CarrLev. Yeſontio, part. II. p. 108. and 
De Linteis Chriſti Sepulchralibus, e. ix. p. 50. Many other examples of this miſerable ſuperſtition 
may be ſeen in AnTon, Marrnæl Analcta weteris evi, tom. ii. p. 677.,—J0. MABILLON 
Arnal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 52. and principally CHILI RTS Chrifis Hiſiorica de Linteis Chrifi 
"AF Sepulchralibus, c. ix, x. p. 50, and alſo 59. where we find the following paſſage : Sciendum e, 
my | wigente immani et barbara Turcarum perſecutione et imminente Chriſtiane religionis in oriente naufragio 
Val educta e Sacrariis et per Chriſtianos quowvis modo recondita Ecelgſiæ pignora . . . . Hiſce plane drvinis opibus 
illecti pre alits, Sacra \erava, qua vi, quo pretio, a detinentibus hac illac extorſerunt. 9 8 
DL] Jo. Henry HOT TIN SERI Hiftor. Eccleſiaſt. Sec. xi. F ii. p. 3 GeDDEs 5 
Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Moriſcoes out of Spain which is to be found in the Maſcellancoui Trafit 
of that Author, tom. 1. p. 104. 
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CAP. II. The State of LEARNING and PnriLo SOPHY, &c. 477 
rage; defeated the Saracens in ſeveral battles, and deprived them of a CV r. XI. 
art of their territories and poſſeſſions [i]. — 


ebe number of thoſe among the Danes, Hungarians, and other European 
ations, who retained their prejudices in favour of the idolatrous religion of 
heir anceſtors, was, as yet, very conſiderable ; and they perſecuted, with 
he utmoſt cruelty, the neighbouring rations, and alſo ſuch of their fellow- 
citizens as had embraced the goſpel. To put a ſtop to this barbarous per- 
ſecution, Chriſtian princes exerted their zeal in a terrible manner, proclaim- 
ing capital puniſhment againſt-all who perſiſted in the worſhip of the Pagan 
%ities. This dreadful ſeverity contributed much more towards the ex- 
irpation of paganiſm, than the exhortations and inſtructions of ignorant 
niſionaries, who were unacquainted with the true nature of the goſpel, and 
diſhonoured its pure and holy doctrines by their licentious lives, and their 
ſuperſtitious practices. V „ "0 
The Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obotriti, and ſeveral other 
nations who dwelt in the lower parts. of Germany, and lay ſtill groveling in 
the darkneſs of paganiſm, continued to vex the Chriſtians, who lived in their 
neighbourhood, by perpetual acts of hoſtility and violence, by frequent in- 
arſions into their territories, and by putting numbers of them to death in 
the moſt inhuman manner [KI. FEE | 1  yede 
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6] For account of theſe wars between the firſt Chriſtian kings of Shain and the Mahometans 
er Moors, fee the-Spaniſh hiſtories of Jo. Maz1ana and Jo. Ferrera, . Why 

[4] HELMOLDi Chron, Slavorum, lib. i. cap. xvi. p. 52:=Aban, Brenenſ. Hiſtor, lib. ii. 
ap. XXVII. Is | . | 7% WE 2 To 
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1. HE declining condition of the Grecian empire was fatal to the 


The ſtate of 
learning among 
the- Greece ks. 


The principal 
-Greek writers, 


Turks and Saracens ; and while the empire ſuffered by theſe attacks from 


which ſhook from time to time the imperial throne, and were attended with 


Tm 


dnn 37 PART II. 
The INTERNAL HisTory of the Cuyncy 


0 GIA DP TER EL a 
Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this century, 


progreſs of letters and philoſophy. Its glory and power dimi. 
niſhed from day to day under the inſults and uſurpations of the 


without, it was conſumed gradually by the internal peſtilence of civil di. 
cord, by frequent ſeditions and conſpiracies, and by thoſe violent revolution; 


the ſudden fall and elevation of thoſe that held the reins of government [4], 
So many foreign invaſions, ſo many internal troubles, ſo many emperor 
dethroned, deprived the political body of its ſtrength and conſiſtence, broke 
in upon the public order, rendered all things precarious, and dejecting the 
fpirtts of the nation, damped the fire of genius, and diſcouraged the effort 
of literary ambition. There were, however, ſome emperors, ſuch as ALtxivs 
Cox EN us, who ſeemed to cheriſh and encourage the drooping ſciences, and 
whoſe zeal was feconded by ſeveral prelates who were willing to lend a ſup. 
porting hand to the cauſe of letters. The controverſies alſo that ſubſiſted 
between the Greeks and Latins, obliged the former, amidſt all their diſadvan- 
tages, to a certain degree of application to ſtudy, and prevented them from 
abandoning entirely the culture of the ſciences. And hence it 1s, that we 
find among the Greeks of this century ſome writers, at leaſt, who have 
deſerved well of the republic of letters. . 


II. We pals in ſilence the poets, rhetoricians, and philologiſts of thi 


century, who were neither highly eminent, nor abſolutely contemptible 


Among the writers of hiſtory Leo the grammarian, JoHN SCYLIZES, CEDRE- 
dus, and a few others deſerve to be mentioned with a certain degree of ap 
probation ; notwithſtanding the partiality with which they are chargeabl, 
and the zeal they diſcover for many of the fabulous records of their nation, 
But the greateſt ornament of the republic of letters at this time, wi 
Micnaer PsELLUsS, a man illuſtrious in every reſpect, and deeply verſed in 
all the various kinds of erudition, that were known in this age. Tit 
great man recommended warmly to his countrymen the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and particularly the ſyſtem of ArisToTLE, which he embe liſhed and 


| () The ſentence which begins with the words /@ many foreign, and ends with the ward 
Jiterary ambition, is added by the tranſlator to render the connexion with what follows mort 


5 | * illuſtrated 


(vident.] | 


car. I. The State of LEARNING and PHILO SOPHY, &c. 479 
| qftrated in ſeveral learned and ingenious productions [4]. If we turn our CEN. XI 


5 towards the Arabians, we ſhall find that they {till retained a high degree - — 
* for the culture of the ſciences; as appears evidently from the number 
{phylicians, mathematicians, and aſtronomers, who flouriſhed among them 
this century Ic. 4 N . 5 

111, The arts and ſciences ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to revive in the depp 15 4 
wt, amang the clergy, at leaſt, and the monaſtic orders; they were not 
"deed cultivated by any other ſet of men, and the nobility, if we except 
ach of them as were deſigned to fill certain. eccleſiaſtical dignities, or had 
ſoluntarily devoted themſelves to a religious ſolitude, treated all forts of 
kaning and erudition with indifference and contempt. The ſchools of 
karning flouriſhed in ſeveral parts of ah about the year 1050, and of 
the Itaſian doctors, who acquired a name by their writings or their academical 
Lfſons, ſeveral removed afterwards into France, and particularly into Vor- 
mandy, where they inſtructed the youth, who had conſecrated themſelves to 
the ſervice of the church [4]. The French alſo, though they acknowledge 
their obligations to the learned Italians who ſettled in their provinces, yet 
give us, at the ſame time, a conſiderable liſt of their own countrymen, who, 
without any foreign ſuccours, cultivated the ſciences, and contributed not a 
little to the advancement of letters in this century; they mention alſo 
fveral ſchools erected in different parts of that kingdom, which were in the 
higheſt reputation, both account of the fame of their maſters, and the 
multitude of diſciples that reſorted to them [e]. And, indeed, it is certain 
beyond all contradiction, that the liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated 
in France, which, abounded with learned men, while the greateſt part of 
hah lay as yet covered with a thick cloud of 1gnorance and darkneſs. For 
RozerT, king of France, ſon and ſucceſſor of Huch Carer, diſciple of the 
famous GERBERT, afterwards SILVESTER II, and the great protector of the 
ſciences, and friend of the learned, reigned fo early as the year 1031 [V], and 
exerted upon all occaſions the moſt ardent zeal for the reſtoration of letters, 
nor were his generous efforts without ſucceſs [g}. The provinces of Sicily, / 
Apulia, Calabria, and other ſouthern parts of 1taly were indebted for the 
introduction of the ſciences among them, to the Normans, who became 
their maſters, and who brought with them from France the knowledge of 
ktters to a people that ſat benighted in the darkeſt ignorance; To the 
Normans alſo was due the reſtoration of letters in England. WILLIAM, the 


(6) Lzo ALLAT1us Diatriba de Pſellis, p. 14. edit. Fabricii. OLE 
1 ELMACIxI Hiftoria Saracen, p. 281.—Jo. HEN R. HoTTiNGER1, Hiſtoria Eccigſ. Sæc. xi. 
(4] See MuxATORI Antiguitates Ital, medii avi, tom. iii. p. 87 1. GiAx NO Hiffoire de 

Vaples, tom. ii. P · 148. : : | 5 „ | 

le Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Introdudion.—Du Boulay Hiſt. Academ. 

Parif. tom i. p. 355.—Lg Beuy Dif]. ſur I Etat des Sciences en France depuis la mort du Roi Robert, 
| oo is publiſhed among his Diſertations fur PHiſtoire E cclefiaftique et Civile d Pariſ. tom. ii. 
jog Roxx died in the year 1031, after a reign of thirty-five years.] 
) DaxIEL. Hiſtoire, de la France, tom. wi, p. 58,-Dv Boulay Hit, Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. 
p. 636. et paſim. : wy | = 
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| ſtudy of religion and the purſuit of learning. 


Schools opened 
in ſeveral places. 


concluſion of the preceding age, there were no ſchools in Europe but thoſ 


mencement of this century the face of things was totally changed, and that 


teaching in a better method and with more perſpicuity and ſucceſs, many of 
the ſame branches of ſcience, which the others had taught, before them. 


manner, the rugged minds of the valiant Normans ; for thoſe fierce va. 


nations, produced many happy effects. To it, more particularly, we muf 


only by comprehending in their courſe of inſtruction more branches of 


ſchool of Salernum, in the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above all others 
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Conqueror, a prince of uncommon ſagacity and genius, and tho 

Mæcenas of his time, upon his acceſſion to the. throne of England * 
year 1066, engaged, by the moſt alluring ſollicitations, a conf 10 J 
number of learned men from Normandy, and other countries, to ſettſe * 
new dominions, and exerted his moſt zealous endeavours to dif. * 
ſavage ignorance, that is always a ſource of innumerable evils 0. Th 
reception of Chriſtianity had poliſhed and civilized, jn an extraordingn 


„ 5 


riors, who, under the darkneſs of paganiſm, had manifeſted the utmoſt 
averſion to all branches of knowledge and every kind of inſtruction, diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves, after their converſion, by their ardent application to the 


IV. This vehement deſire of knowledge that increaſed from day to day 
and became, at length, the predominant paſſion of the politeſt Europea 


attribute the conſiderable number of public ſchools that were opened in 
various places, and the choice of more able and eminent maſters, than thoſe, 
who had formerly preſided in the ſeminaries of learning. Towards the 


which belonged to monaſteries, or epiſcopal reſidences, nor were there any | 
other maſters, except the Benedictine monks to inſtruct the youth in the 
principles of ſacred and profane erudition. Vat not long after the com- 


in a manner the moſt advantageous to the cauſe of letters. In many cities 
of France and 1taly, learned men both among the clergy and laity, undertook 
the weighty and important charge of inſtructing the youth, and ſucceeded 
much better in this worthy 3 than the monks had done, not 


knowledge than the monaſtic doctors were acquainted with, but alſo by 


The moſt eminent of theſe new maſters were ſuch as had either traveled into 
Spain with a view to ſtudy in the ſchools of the Saracens (which was ex- 
tremely cuſtomary in this age among thoſe that were ambitious of a diſtir- 
guiſhed reputation for wiſdom and knowledge) or had improved their ſtock 
of erudition and. philoſophy by a diligent and attentive peruſal of the 
writings of the Arabians, of which a great number were tranſlated into 
Latin, For with theſe foreign ſuccours, they were enabled to teach phi- 
loſophy, mathematics, phyſic, aſtronomy, and the other ſciences that are 
connected with them, in a much more learned and ſolid manner, than the 
monks, or ſuch, as had received their education from them alone. The 


for the ſtudy of phylic in this century, and vaſt numbers crowded thither 


Cal See Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 171.—The Engli , ſays MaTTHEw PARIS, wr! 
fo literate and ignorant before the time of WILLIAM the Conqueror, that a man, who unerſt 00d gi 
principles of grammar, was univerſally looked upon as a prodigy of learning. ( 
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The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPAY, &c. 


CHAP. J. ä El | v | | | | 3 a | 
iam all the provinces of Europe to receive inſtruction in the art of healing: Cen. KI. 
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uit the medical precepts which rendered the doctors. of Salernum fo famous, —_ 
nete all derived from the writings of the Arabians, or from the ſchools of 
he Saracens in Spain and Africa [i]. It was alſo from the ſchools and 

writings of the Arabian ſages, that the abſurd and puerile tricks of. divi- 

ation, and the cuſtom of foretelling future events from the poſition of the 

ats, the features of the face, and the lines of the hand, derived their origin. 

Theſe ridiculous practices proceeding from fo reſpectable a ſource, and more- 

qrer adapted to ſatisfy the idle curioſity of impatient mortals, were carried 

on in all the European nations, and in proceſs of time the pretended ſciences 

of aſtrology and divination acquired the higheſt reputation and authority. 

v. The ſeven liberal arts, as they were now ſtiled, were taught in the The ſciences that 
greateſt part of the ſchools, that were erected in this century for the educa- jc; 1 
tion of youth. The firſt ſtage of theſe ſciences was grammar, which was 
followed ſucceſſively by rhetoric, and logic. When the diſciple, having 

earned theſe three branches, which were generally known by the name of 

num, extended his ambition farther, and was deſirous of new improve- 

nent in the ſciences, he was conducted ſlowly through the guadrivium [k] to 

the very ſummit of literary fame. But this method of teaching, which had 

been received in all the weſtern ſchools, was conſiderably changed towards 

the latter end of this century. For as the ſcience of logic, under which 
metaphyſics were in part comprehended, received new degrees of perfection 

from the deep meditations and the aſſiduous induſtry of certain acute thinkers, 

and was taught with more detail and ſubtilty than in former times, the 

greateſt part of the ſtudious youth became ſo enamoured of this branch of 
philoſophy, as to abandon grammar, rhetoric, and all the other liberal arts, 

that they might conſecrate their whole time to the diſcuſſion of logical 

queſtions and the purſuit of metaphyſical ſpeculations. Nor was this ſur- 

prizing, when we conſider, that, according to the opinion which now pre- 

raed in the republic of letters, a man who was well verſed in dialectics, i. e. 

n logical and metaphyſical knowledge, was reputed ſufficiently learned, and 

va ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of no other branches of erudition [/]. Hence 


[1] MuzaTor Aug. Ital. tom. iii. p. 935.— GlAx NOE Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. ii. p. 151. 
=FREIND'S Hiftory of Phyfic.—It is well known, that the famous precepts of the ſchool of Salernum, | | 
4 * preſervation of health, were compoſed, in this century, at the requeſt of the king of . N 
%) The trivium was a term invented in the times of barbariſm to expreſs the three ſciences 
that were firſt learned in the ſchools, viz. Grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and the ſchools, in which 
theſe ſciences alone were taught, were called ?riviales, The quadrivium comprehended the four . 
mathematical ſciences, viz. Arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy.] 29 15 
See Bovr.ay Hi. Acad Pariſ. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 5 11, 5 12.— This is too likely to be- 
eme the prevailing taſte even in our times; but it is an ancient taſte, as we may eaſily perceive by | 
alng an eye upon the literary hiſtory of the xi century. And to confirm ſtill farther the tru 
of that vulgar ſaying, that there is nothing new under the ſun, we ſhall quote the following paſſage 
from the Metalogicum of Joan of Saliſbury, a writer of no mean abilities, Lib. i. Cap. iii. p. 741. | n 
tc, Lupdun. Bat. 16 39. Poete, Hiftoriographi habebantur infames, et ft quis incumbebat laboribus | | 
M'quorum, notabatur ut non modo aſellb Arcadiee tardior, ſed obtufior plumbo vel lapide, omnibus erat in 
rium, Suis enim, aut magiſtri ſui, quiſquis incumbebat inventis.— iebant ergo ſummi repente philoſophi: 
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CEN r. XI. 


9 * 


| ing ages, the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a moſt hid 


courage'etiough, to enlarge the ſyſtem, or to improve upon the Principle 
of theſe dictators in philoſophy, whoſe authority was treated as infallible 


detriment of true ſcience. But about the year 1050, the face of philoſophy 


by a ſet of men highly renowned for their abilities, and genius, ſuch ; 
BERFEM ER, RoscELLinNUs,/HIiLDEBERT, and after them by Gilbert del 
Porre, the famous ABELARD, and others. Theſe eminent logiciane, though 


 fophers. Thus we hear of ManzecorLpus the Philoſopher, Apararpus the Philoſopher, & 


5 told, that in the xh century, in which the ſciences were almoſt totally extinguiſhed in Lal, thet 

 avere XXXx11 philoſophers at Benevento, We learn, however, by what follows, that theſe philoſopher 

were partly grammarians, and partly perſons, who were more or Jeſs verſed in certain liberal 2% 
2 | a ; 


wiſdom. 
Dialectie or logie 
in high repute. 


fined within the circle of diale#ics ; while the other Philoſophical ſcience 


* 3 4 
0 


Tyr Internal His Tro of the CnuRen. þ Pr 
that contèmpt of languages and eloquence, of the more elegant ſciences.” 
. an 


the finef arts, which ſpred its baneful influence through the = 

and hence that barbariſni and pedantic ſophiſtry that —— Tg 
TOUS Manner 
x | Plillofophicy 
VI. The philoſophy of- the Latins, in this century, was abſolutely 


the nöble ſimplicity of true theology, and the pureſt ſyſtems of 


were ſcatcely known by name In]. This dialeckic, indeed, was miſs b 
dry and barren, as long as it was drawn from no other ſource than the ? 
Fer vn. falſly attributed to St. AvevsTin, or from the explications of th 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy compoſed by Poxenvry and Avzrross. Thel 
however, were the only guides which the ſchools had to follow in th 
beginning of this century, nor had the public teachers either genius or 


and their productions, for a long time, regarded as perfect, to the orext 


began to change, and the ſcience of logic aſſumed a new aſpect. Thi 
revolution began in France, where ſeveral of the books of AxisTortLy hat 
been brought from the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain, and it was effeed 


they followed the ſtagirite as their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty to 
illuſtrate and model anew his philoſophy, and to extend it far beyond i 
ancient limits. | ESL pn 

VII. Fhe philoſophers of this age, who were moſt famous for thei 
zealous and ſucceſsful endeavours to improve the ſcience of logic and a. 
commodate it to general uſe, were LANTRANc, an Italian by birth, who 


nam qui illiteratus acceſſerat, fere non morabatur in ſcholis ulterius quam eo cuniculo temporis, quo avim 
pulli plumeſeunt.—Sed guid docebant novi doctores et qui plus ſommiorum, quam vigiliarum in ſeratina 
philoſaphiee conſumſerant ?—Ecce nova fiebant omnia: innovabatur grammatica, immutabatur dial&ita, 
contemntbatur rhetorica, et novas totius-quadrivii vias, evacuatis priorum regulis, de ipſius philfophe 
adytis proferebant. Solam convenientiam, five rationem loguebantur, argumentum ſonabat in ore omni 
ac ineptum rimis aut rude et a philgſopho alieuum, impoſſibile credebatur convenienter et ad ratimi 
normam quicguam dicere aut facere, niſi convenientis et rationis mentio expreſſim erat inſeria. Mary 
more paſſages of this nature are to be found in this author. | 
[] We ſhall, indeed, find many, 


in the records of this century, honoured with the title of Phi 


But we muſt not attribute to the term philoſopher, when applied to theſe grammarians, the ſenſe 
which it bore among the ancient Greeks and Latins, and which it ſtill bears in our times. In 
ſtyle of, what we call, the middle age, every man of learning, of whatever kind his erudition mipht 
be, was called a philo/opher, and this title was alſo given to the interpreters of ſcripture, though 
that ſett of men were, generally ſpeaking, deſtitute of true philoſophy. See the CHronicon Salernt 
tanum in MuRATORI Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom. ii. part. II. Cap. cxxiv. p. 265. where we dt 


Was 


7 


| | | - 985 | $69 | . | lf | 
0247. J. The Slate of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, &c. 1483 0 
abbot of St. STEPHENS at Caen, in Normandy, and was called from Cex r: xl. , | bi | 
hence by WII I tan the Conqueror 10 the fee of Camterbiy,! Anzzin his — 101 
«ccefſor; and Opo, whole laſt 8 was the biſhopric of Cambray, i 
LANFRANC. WAS ſo deeply verſed in this ſcience, that he was commonly 8 0 
called the Dialeclician, and he employed with great dexterity the ſubtilties of = | 3 
logic in the controverſy which was carried on between him and the learned = 
Rakxc ER, againſt whom he maintained the real preſence of CarisT's body | = 
nd blood in the holy ſacrament. ANSELM, in à very learned dialogue De _ ky 
Crammatico, throws much light upon the darkneſs and perplexity in which 1 
the ſcience of logic had lain 0 long involved; and among other things, in- TS hot 
ſelligates, with no fmall ſagacity, the nature of ſubſtance, and made or quality, 4 
n order to convey juſter notions of theſe metaphyſical entities than had = 
denn hitherto . This great prelate, who ſhone with a diſtin- 5 
; iſhed luſtre in ſeveral branches of literature both ſacred and profane, was the Al 
WY ff of the Latin doctors who diſpelled the clouds of ignorance and obſcurity = | 
dt hung over the important ſciences of metaphyſic and natural theology, as _ 
v zopears from two books of his compoſition, wherein the truths concerning - Hi 
8 the deity, which are deducible from the mere light of nature, are enumerated 1 
ad explained with a degree of ſagacity, which could not well be expected 1 
bm a writer of this century, He was the inventor of that famous argu- 1 1 
nent, vulgarly and erroneouſly attributed to DzescarTEs, which demon- in 
WY firates the exiſtence of God from the: idea of an infinitely perfect Belng un 
WT caturally implanted in the mind of man, and which is to be found, without a 
a exception, in the breaſt of every mortal. The ſolidity of this argument | - way 
nuss, indeed, called in 8 almoſt as ſoon as it was propoſed, by . 
CauxiIo, a French monk, whoſe objections were anſwered by ANSELM, in . 
WY : treatiſe profeſſedly written for that purpoſe [9]. Obo, the third reſtorer f 


of logic whom we mentioned above, taught that ſcience with the greateſt 
applauſe, and illuſtrated it in three learned productions, which have not ſur- 


ved the ruins of time [pl. EN 
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[2] This dialogue is to be found in the works of ANSELM, publiſhed by father GraneroN, 
T | | ER 5 „%%% 5 Ng 
e] GavniLo's Treatiſe is to be found in the works of AnsELM, with the anſwer of that learned 
prelate. [As AnsELM makes ſuch a ſhining figure in the literary hiſtory of England, it will not be 
mproper to add here a more ample account of his character and writings than that which is given 
by Dr. MosnEIM. His life and manners were without reproach, though his ſpiritual ambition 
expoſed him jaſtly to cenſure. His works are divided into three parts. The firſt contains his 
pmatical tracts, and begins with a diſcourſe concerning the Exi/ence . God, the Divine At- 
invutes, and the Trinity. This diſcourſe is called Monoligia, becauſe it is drawn up in the form of 
a ſoliloquy. In this firſt part of the works of AxsELM, there are many curious reſearches upon 
{ubje&ts of a very difficult and myſterious nature, ſuch as the Fall of Satan, the Reaſon why God 
ereated Man, the doctrine of Original Sin, and the Manner of its Communication to ADAM's 
Pofterity, the Liberty of the Will, and the Conſiſtency of Freedom with the Divine Preſcience, The 
cond and third parts of the writings of this eminent prelate contain his practical and devotional 
— ſuch as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c. and his Letters, which are divided into four 
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I The titles of theſe three treatiſes, are as follow : De Sophia, De Complexionibus, De re et 
me. The learned Herman, in his Narratio re/taurationis Abbatiæ Sti. Martini Tornacenſis, 
Wlich is publiſhed in Dacuzzvs's Spicilegium Scriptor. Veter. tom. ii. p. 889. ſpeaks of Opo. 
— Qqq 2 | VIII. The 
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cur. xl. VIII. The reſtoration of logic was immediately followed by a vel 


Diſputes among 
the logicians. 
Nominalifts and 
Realifts, 


ſerious and weighty affair, ſince the diſputants on both ſides made * 


ſages; the other affirmed, that they were mere words, and outward denomi. 
of their doctrine, and the latter Norminaliſts for the ſame reaſon. Each of 


was the badge and characteriſtic of their ſect [q]. This controverſy made x 


without authority, is yet, by no means, deſtitute of probability, ſince the 
hypotheſis of the Nominaliſts might be very ſucceſsfully employed in 


There are, however, ſeveral things to be found in his book, which are far from being generally 


procally loaded each other with the moſt odious invectives and the mop 


 «niverſals, which came within the ſphere of logical inquiries, belonged to the 
claſs of real things, or to that of mere denominations? One ſet of theſe ſubtile 


The Internal HisTory of the Cyurcn, Parr i 
diſpute between its reſtorers and patrons, concerning the object * ; 
ſcience ; ſuch was the term employed by the contending parties. This ing 
troverſy, which was long agitated in the ſchools, was in its nature extremely 
trivial and unimportant, but conſidered in its conſequences it became 2 ve 


Dey 


their reſpective opinions in explaining the doctrines of religion, and rec; 


. — — ww ©, C2 


opprobrious accuſations. In one point only they were unanimous, acknoy. 
ledging that logic or dialectic had for its eſſential object the conſideration of 
uni verſals in their various relations and points of compariſon, ſince particyly 
and individual things, being liable to change, could not be the objects of x 
ſure and immutable ſcience. But the great queſtion was, whether the 


— -= 2 mt a wy 


diſputants maintained, that aniverſals were undoubted realities and ſupported 
their hypotheſis by the authority of PLaTo, BozTivs, and other ancient 


nations, and pleaded in behalf of their caufe the reſpectable ſuffrages uf 
ARISTOTLE and PorpHyYRY. The former were called Realiſts on account 


the contending parties were, in proceſs of time, ſubdivided into various ſes, 
on account of the different ways in which many explained the doctrine, that 


— „ 


prodigious noiſe in all the ſchools throughout Europe during many ſucceed: 
ing ages, and produced often unhappy contentions and animoſities between 
philoſophers and divines. Some are of opinion, that it derived its origin 
IN" difputes, that were carried on between BERENGER, and his adver- 


- 


ſaries, concerning the euchariſt [7] ; a notion which, though it be advanced 


my wp _- = my — — gy, 8 ay 


in dialectica eminebat, et pro ipſa maxime clericorum frequentia eum expetebat. 

e! The learned Bxucxkx, in his Hiforia Critica Philo he, tom. iii. p. 904. gives an ample 
account of the ſect of the Nominaliſts, and enlarges a good d deal upon the nature and circumſtance. 
of this logical conteſt; he alſo mentions the various writers, who have made this ſect and its doctrine 
the object of their reſearches. Among theſe writers, the principal was JohN SALA BERT, prelbyter 
in the dioceſe of Agen, who publiſhed at Paris, in the year 165 1, in 8 v. a treatiſe entitled, Philhß 
phia Nominalium Vindicata. This book, which is extremely rare, has been ſeen by none of the 
authors who have written profeſſedly concerning the ſect of the Nominaliſts. A copy of it, taken 
from a manuſcript in the French king's library, was communicated to me, from which it appeals, | 
that SALABERT, who was certainly a very acute and ingenious logician, employed his labour rather 
in defending the doctrine of the Nominaliſts, than in giving an accurate account of their ſect. 


in the following honourable manner: Cum Odo ſeptem liberalium artium effet peritus, præcipue damm 


W „ eos cog, A” NP goa, ed aiR — MM. 


known, even among the learned. | 

(r Du Boutay Hiflar, Acad, Pariſ. tom. i. p. 443.—GERH. Du Bois Hi/tor. Ecclifuſ 
Pari/. tom. 1. P- 770. 3 | | Ny ; 
| | defending 
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gelending the doctrine of BERENOER, concerning the ſacrament of the 


8 ; e TW 
m_ T br ſect of the Nominaliſts had for their chief a certain perſon. 


wh, which is the only circumſtance we know of his hiſtory [5]. His: 
principal diſciples were RozzrT of Paris, RosckLIx of Compiegne, and. 
Ano of Laon, who propagated. his doctrine with induſtry and ſucceſs, 
o whom we may add, with ſome probability, RaimserT, the maſter of a 
famous ſchool at Liffe in Flanders, who is ſaid according to the quibbling 
humour of the times, to have red NOMINAL logic to his diſciples, while Opo,. 
yhom we have already had occaſion to mention, inſtructed his ſcholars in 
zzaliTy [7]. Be that as it may, the moſt renowned of all the nominal 
philoſophers of this age was RoscELIIx; and hence it is that many have 
conſidered him as the chief and founder of that ſect, and that he is. ſtill 
| conſidered as ſuch by ſeveral learned men. TO 1 | 


— 4 


CHAP. II. Wy 
Cmcerning the doffors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern- 
1 55 ment, during this century. 1 


— 


1 ed among the rulers of the church, and, in general, among all the 
acerdotal orders; they alſo deplore that univerſal decay of piety and diſ- 
cpline, that was the conſequence of this corruption in a ſet of men, who 
were bound to ſupport by their example, their authority, and their in-- 


1, ALL the records of this century loudly complain of the vices that reign- 


were no ſooner elevated to the rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, and en- 
nched with ample territories, than they gave themſelves up entirely to the 
dominion of pleaſure and ambition, and, wholly employed in diſplaying the 
magnificence of their temporal ſtations, frequented the courts. of princes 
accompanied always with a ſplendid train of attendants and domeſtics [a]. 


] This account we have from the unknown author of the Fragmentum Hiſtoriæ Franciæ &, 


um. iv. p. 90. whoſe words are as follows: In Dialctica hi potentes extiterunt Sophiſtæ, Fohannes, | 
ber artem Sophiſticam wocalem eſſe diſſeruit, &c.—Dv BovLay ( Hiſtor. Academ. Pari/. tom. i. 


ed the Deaf, who was firſt P..ylician to HENRY I, gn | of France, and had acquired a. high 
tree of renown by his genius and erudition. The ſame author (p. 377.) tells us, that Joan had 
his maſter, Gix AL pus of Orleans, who was an incomparable poet and an excellent rhetorician, 
but he advances this without any proof. Mas1LLon, on the other hand, in his Annal. Benedict. 

ſum v. lib, Ixvii. § lxxviii. p. 261. ſuppoſes, that Joux the Nominaliſt was the ſame perſon, 


= made known to ANSELM the error of Rosckl Ixus concerning the three perſons in the God- 


475 The paſſage in the original is: Qui dialeicam clericis ſui in voce Iebat, guum Ono in xx. 
/eipulis legeret. See Herimannus Hiftor. reflaurationis Monafterii Sti. Martini Tornacenſ. in 
"*CHERII Spicilegio Peter. Scriptor. tom. Ii. p. 889. . 0s | 
[»] See ya examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, that of ApALBERT, in. ET 
: PE Em N 1 


8 — ³˙¹m Ä 


alled Jonv, who, on account of his logical ſubtilty was furnamed the 


Roberto rege ad mortem Philippi I, which is publiſhed in Du, CHusne's Scriptores Hiftorie Francicæ, 


485 
Cenr. XI. 


The corruption, 
of the clergy. 


lruſtions, the ſacred intereſts of religion and virtue. The weſtern biſhops, 


1} 443et612.) conjectures, that this Joan the Sophiſt was the ſame perſon with Jo HN of Chartren, 
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Cen r. XI. The inferior orders of the clergy were alſo licentious in their own 


be authority of 
the Roman pon- 


tifs, 


— among them preſerved any remains of piety and virtue, we mi 
decency and diſcretion, While their rulers were wallowin 


themſelves, without the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, in fraudulent practices, u ns 


influence increaſed prodigioufly towards the commencement of this century, 
For then they received the pompous titles of maſters of the world, and pupes, 


| princes. Their authority, however, was confined within certain limits; for 


 arrogantly. aim at civil dominion ; and on the other, it was oppoſed by the 


artful ambition could ſuggeſt, to remove theſe limits, and to render thei 


pope Grecory VII; from which account it appears, that GxeGoR r, ambitious as he wWas, 
not pretend to a ſupreme and deſpotic authority in the church, So: 


The Internal H1sToRY of the Cnuncn. Paxr l. | 


Way; few 
ght add, of 


NCy g in luxury, 
baſking in the beams of worldly pomp and ſplendor, they were ind — 


pure and laſcivious gratifications, and even in the commiſſion of the moſt 
flagitious crimes. The Grecian clergy were ſomewhat leſs chargeable with 
theſe ſhocking irregularities, as the calamities under which their coun 
groaned impoſed a reſtraint upon their paſſions, and gave a check to ther 
licentiouſneſs. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe falutary reſtraints, there were 
few examples of piety and virtue to be found among the. 
II. The authority and luſtre of the Latin church, or, to ſpeak more pro. 
perly, the power and dominion of the Roman pontifs, aroſe in this century 
to their higheſt period, though they aroſe by degrees, and had much oppo- 
ſition and many difficulties to conquer. In the preceding age the pontifs 
had acquired a great degree of authority in religious matters, and in eve 
thing. that related to the government of the church, and their credit and 


i. e. univerſal fathers ; they preſided alſo every where in the councils bytheir 
tegates ; aſſumed the authority of ſupreme arbiters in all controverſies that 
aroſe concerning religion or church diſcipline; and maintained the pretended 
rights of the church againſt the encroachments and uſurpations of kings and 


on the one hand, it was reſtrained by ſovereign princes, that it might not 


biſhops themſelves, that it might not ariſe to a ſpiritual deſpotiſm, and 
utterly deſtroy the liberty and privileges of ſynods and councils [w]. From 
the time of LRO IX, the popes employed every method, which the molt 


dominion both deſpotic and univerſal. They not only aſpired to the 
character of ſupreme legiſlators in the church, to an unlimited juriſdiction 
over all ſynods and councils whether general or provincial, to the fole di 
tribution of all eccleſiaſtical honours and benefices as divinely authoriſed and 
appointed for that purpoſe, but they carried their inſolent pretenſions fo far 
as to give themſelves out for lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the fate of 
kingdoms and empires, and ſupreme rulers over the kings and princes of tit 
earth, Before LO IX, no pope was ſo enormouſly impudent as to clan 


Brenenſ. lib. iii. cap. xxiii. p. 38. Hb. iv, cap. xxxv. p. 52. that of GunTHes, in the Ladin 
Antique of Caxis ius, tom. iii. part. I. p. 185. and that of Manasses, in the Maſeum Lal 
of MaB1LLON, tom. i, p. 114. Add to all theſe Mun AroRIL Autigg. Ital. medii &i, tom. . 


72. 8 
[4] The very learned Launoy (in his MHertio contra Privilegium Sti. Medardi, pat. I 
cap. xxxi. Opp. tom. iii. part. II. p. 307.) has given us an accurate account of the eccleſiaſuca 
laws, and of the power of the hierarchy, during this century, which he collected from the letters 
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(ga. II. The State of LEARNING and Partosopuy, &c. 437 
cus unbounded authority, or to aſſume the power of transferring territories CEN r. XI. 
and provinces from their lawful poſſeſſors to new maſters. This pontif "oy 
ave the example of ſuch an Amazing pretenſion to his holy ſucceſſors, by 

eranting to the Normans, who had ſettled in Ira), the lands and territories 

which they had already uſurped, or were employed in forcing out of the 

hands of the Greeks and Saracens [x]. The ambition, however, of the 
aſpiring popes was oppoſed by the emperors, the kings of France, by - 
WitiiaM the Conqueror, who was now ſeated on the throne of England, 

and was the boldeſt aſſertor of the rights and privileges of royalty againſt 

the impudent claims of the apoſtolic ſee [y], and alſo: by ſeveral other 
princes. Nor did the biſhops, particularly thoſe of France: and Germany, ſit 
umely ſilent under the papal yoke ; many of them endeavoured to maintain 
their rights, and the privileges of the church; but as many, ſeduced by the 
alurements of intereſt or the dictates of ſuperſtition, ſacrificed their liberties, 
and yielded to the pontifs. Hence it happened, that theſe imperious lords 
of the church, though they did not entirely gain their point, nor fatisfy to 
the full their raging ambition, yet obtained vaſt augmentations of power, 
and extended their authority from day to day. 18 . 
III. The ſee of Rome, after the death of SILVESTER II, which happened 
in the year 1003, was filled ſucceſſively by Jon XVII, Jonx XVIII, and 
S:x61Us IV, none of whoſe pontificates were diſtinguiſhed by any memora- 
ble events; it is, however, proper to obſerve, that theſe three popes were 
confirmed in the ſee of Rome by the approbation and authority. of the em- 
perors, under whoſe reign they were elected to that high dignity, BE- 
xepret VIII, who was raiſed. to the pontificate in the year 1012, being 
obliged by his competitor Gxzcory to leave Rome, fled into Germany for 
ſuccour, and threw himſelf at the feet of HENRY II, by whom he was re- 
ſtated in the Apoſtolic chair, which he poſſeſſed in peace until: the year 
1024, It was during his pontificate, that thoſe famous Normans, who: 
make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, came into Taly, and reduced ſeveral. 
ol its richeſt provinces under their dominion. BxNnepicT was ſucceeded by 
us brother Joan XIX, who ruled the church until the year 1033. The 


I] See Guarn, MaLATERRA Hift. Sicula, lib. i. cap. xiv. b. 55 3. tom. v. Scriptor. Ital. 
Muzaror, [The tranſlator has here incorporated the note [5] of the original into the text.] 
0] See ExDbMERI Hifforiarnowerum, lib. i. p. 29. which is publiſhed at the end of the works of 
ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It is proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on the one hand, 

WIIIIAu the Conqueror oppoſed, on many occaſions, wo the utmoſt vehemence and zeal 
tie growing power of the Roman pontifs, and of the aſpiring biſhops ; it is no leſs certain, on the 
other, that, to accompliſh his ambitious views, he, like many other European princes, had recourſe | 
v the influence of the pontifs upon the minds of the multitude, and thereby nouriſhed and en- 
couraged the pride and ambition of the court of Rome. For while he was preparing all things for 
8 Expedition into England, he ſent ambaſſadors to pope ALEXANDER II, zz order (as MaTTHEW 
Pars ſays, Hi. Major, lib. i. p. 2.) to have his undertaking approved and juſtified by apoſtolical 
authority ; and the pope, having conſidered the claims of "the contending parties, ſent a STANDARD to 
WILLIAM as the omen of his approaching royalty. It is highly probable, that the Normans in ta!y 
had made the ſame humble requeſt to Lxo IX, and demanded his confirmation both of the poſ- 
ſions they had acquired, and of thoſe they deſigned to uſurp. And when we conſider all this, 
twill not appear fo ſurprizing that the popes aimed at univerſal empire, fince they were encouraged: 
thus by the mean ſubmiſſions and ſervile homage of the European princes, | 
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rx r. XI. five pontifs we have now been mentioning were not chargeable with a 


— honouring their high ſtation by that licentiouſneſs and immorality that n. 


ment of the Romans, who, in the year 1038, degraded him from his office, 


diſgrace, he grew ſtill more ſcandalous in his life and manners, and ſo pro- 
ſecond time A. D. 1044, and elected in his place Joan biſhop of Sabina, why 


revolution, the relations and adherents of BENEDIOr roſe up in arms, droye 


pontificate to Joux GRATIAN, arch- preſbyter of Rome, who took the name 


and confuſion. This conteſt was terminated in the year 1046, in the council 


but three and twenty days, the ſame emperor, in the diet held at Worms 


in the government of the church, were deemed meritorious enough to entitl 


of the church of Rome, and his laudable ſeverity in correcting and puniſhing 


4. 


The Internal His Ton V of the Cuuncn. Parr l 


dered ſo many of their ſucceſſors infamous; their lives were virtuouz 
leaſt, their conduct was decent. But their examples had little effec = 
BENEvicT IX, a moſt abandoned profligate, and a wretch capable of te 
moſt horrid crimes, whoſe flagitious conduct drew upon him the juſt reſent. 


He was afterwards indeed reſtored, by the emperor Cox R Ab, to the Da 
chair; but inſtead of learning circumſpection and prudence from his former 


ZZ.. . v ˙  SRRS F wn, 


voked the Roman people by his repeated crimes, that they depoſed him 
aſſumed the name of SyIVESTER III. About three months after this ne 


SYLVESTER Out of the city, and reſtored the degraded pontif to his forfeited 
honours, which, however, he did not enjoy long; for, perceiving that there 
was no poſſibility of appeaſing the reſentment of the Romans, he fold the 


of GReGorRy VI. Thus the church had, at the ſame time, two chiefs, Sy;. 
VESTER and GREGORY, Whoſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble 


held at Sutri by the emperor HENRY III, who ſo ordered matters, that 
BeNepicT, GREGORY, and SYLVESTER were declared unworthy of the 
pontificate, and SUIDGER, biſhop of Bamberg, was raiſed to that dignity, 
which he enjoyed for a ſhort time under the title of CLEMENT II [z]. | 
IV. After the death of CLEMENT II, which happened in the year 104), 
Benevpict IX, though twice degraded, aimed anew at the papal dignity, 
and accordingly forced himſelf into St. PETER's chair for the third time, 
But the year following he was obliged to ſurrender the pontificate to Poppo, 
biſhop of Brixen, known by the name of Damasvs IL, whom Hexxy I] 
elected pope in Germany, and ſent from thence into Italy to take poſſeſſion of 
that dignity. Upon the death of Damasus, who ruled the ſee of Rom 


A. D. 1048, appointed Bauxo, biſhop of Toul, to ſucceed him in the ponti- 
ficate. This prelate is known in the liſt of the popes by the name of 
LEO IX, and his private virtues, as well as his public acts of zeal and piety 


him to a place among the faintly order. But if we deduce from theſe pre. 
tended virtues his vehement zeal for augmenting the opulence and authonty 


certain enormous vices [a], which were common among the clergy during 


[x] In this compendious account of the „ I have followed the relations of FxAxcls and 
Ax THONY Paci, PAPEBROCK, and alſo thoſe of MuraToR1, in his Annales Italiæ, p rſuad 

that the learned and judicious reader will juſtify my treating with the utmoſt contempt, what 
\ BaRoNwWs.and others have alledged in favour of Gzzcory VI. | 5 
IIa) In ſeveral councils, which he aſſembled in Za, France, and Cermam, he propoſed "8. 
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ntificate, there will remain little in the life and adminiſtration-of this CEN T. XI. 
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an, that could give him any pretenſion to ſuch high diſtinction. It is, 


it leaſt; certain, that many who induſtriouſly conceal or excuſe the numerous 


-frmities and failings of the pontifs, cenſure, with the utmoſt freedom, the 
erity and injuſtice of the meaſures he took towards the concluſion of his 
days, Such, among others, was the war which he inconſiderately entered 
my in the year 1053, with the Normans, whoſe neighbourhood: he did net 
like, and whom he was grieved to ſee in the poſſeſſion of Apulia. His temerity, 
indeed, was ſeverely puniſhed by the iſſue of this war, from which he derived 
the bittereſt fruits, being taken priſoner by the enemy, and led captive to 


Baurvento. Here diſmal reflexions upon his unhappy fate preyed upon | 


his ſpirits, and threw him .into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs ; fo that after a 
's impriſonment he was ſent to Rome, where he concluded his days on 


the 19 of April, A. D. 1054 [5]. 3 £-Y | ets Lo tinge 
V. After the death of Leo the papal chair was filled, in the year 1055, 
by GzpHaRD, biſhop of Eichſtadt, who aſſumed the name Vicros II, and, 

after governing the church about three years, was ſucceeded by STEPHEN IX, 
brother to GoDFREY, duke of Lorrain, who died a few months after his 
election, Nothing memorable happened under the adminiſtration of theſe 
two pontifs. GERRARD, biſhop of Florence, who obtained the papacy 
A. D. 1058, and took the name of Nico“ As II, makes a greater figure in 
hiſtory than ſeveral of his predeceſſors [cJ. We pals in ſilence Johx, er 
of Veletri, who uſurped the pontificate, as alſo the title of BENREDIOTH X, 


after the death of SrEKPHEN, and who was depoſed with ignominy, after 


having poſſeſſed about nine months the dignity, to which he had no other 
title, than what he derived from lawleſs violence. NicoLas, upon the 
removal of this uſurper, aſſembled a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in which, 
among many ſalutary laws deſigned to heal the inveterate diſorders that had 


afflicted the church, one remarkable decree was paſſed for changing the 
ancient form of electing the Roman pontif; this alteration was deſigned to 
prevent the tumults and commotions which aroſe in Rome, and the factions 
which divided aly, when a new pope was to be elected. The ſame pontif 


received the homage of the Normans, and ſolemnly created Ropzxr 
GuiscarD, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on condition that he ſhould 
obſerve, as a faithful vaſſal, an inviolable allegiance to the Roman church, 


aud pay an annual tribute in acknowledgment of his ſubjection to the apoſto- 
le ſee. | By what authority NicoLas confirmed the Norman prince in the 
poſſeſſion of theſe provinces, is more than we know; certain it is, that he 


had no ſort of property in the lands which he granted fo liberally to the 


laws againſt ſimony, ſodomy, inceſtuous, and adulterous marriages; the cuſtom of carrying armes 
| that was growyn univerſal among the clergy; the apoſtaſy of the monks, who abandoned their habit 


ind renounced their profeſſion, c.] | 9 8 . 
[8] See che Ada — ad d. xix Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 642. —Hift. Litteraire de la France, 
dom. 1 459.—G1annone Hit. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 52 2 3 | 
le] Beſides the accounts given of Nicol as II, by the writers of the papal hiſtory, there is a par- 
ticular and accurate hiſtory of this pontif drawn up by the Benedlictine monks, in the Hiftoire Litter. 
France, tom. vii. P- 515. | FINN BY 
Vor. I. 5 
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Cr. xl. Normans, who held them already by the odious right of conqueſt 
* Perhaps the lordly pontif founded this right of ceſſion, upon the TH | 
1 donation of Cos TAN TIN E, which has been already taken notice of * 
1 courſe of this hiſtory ; or, probably, ſeduced by the artful and ambition 
ſuggeſtions of HIL DERBRAND, who had himſelf an eye upon the Pontificats 


and afterwards filled it, in effect, under the adopted name of GRECORY VII 
he imagined that, as Carist's vicegerent, the Roman pontif was the kino 


of kings, and had the whole univerſe for his domain. It is well known Fa. 
HilDeBRAND, had a ſupreme afcendant in the counſels of Nicor As, and 

that the latter neither undertook nor executed any thing without his dire. 

tion. Be that as it may, it was the feudal grant made to Gviscary by this 

pope, that laid the foundation of the kingdom of Naples, or of the tuo 

Sicilies, and of the ſovereignty over that kingdom which the Roman pontift 

conſtantly claim, and which the Sicilian monarchs annually acknowledge. 

The briefe er VI. Before the pontificate of NIcOL As II, the popes were choſen not only 
5 by the ſuffrages of the cardinals, but alſo by thoſe of the whole Roman 
| NE | - he pope, clergy, the nobility, the burgeſſes, and the aſſembly of the people. An 
4 | © election, in which ſuch a confuſed and jarring multitude was concerned, 
Wl. | could not but produce continual factions, animoſities, and tumults. To 
1 prevent theſe, as far as was poſſible, this artful and provident pontif had a 
. | law paſſed, by which the cardinals, as well preſbyters, as biſhops, were em- 
ll powered, upon a vacancy in the ſee of Rome, to elect a new pope, without 
| any prejudice to the ancient privileges of the Roman emperors in this im- 
1 portant matter [e]. Nor were the reſt of the clergy, with the burgeſſes and 
1 N people, excluded from all in this election, ſince their conſent was ſolemnly 
demanded, and allo eſteemed of much weight [f]. In conſequence, how- 


[4] See MuRATORI Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 186. —BarRonivus Annal. ad A. 1060. 
[le) It does not appear, that Nicol As was at all ſollicitous about the privileges of the emperor, 
and his authority in the election of the biſhop of Rome; for the words of the decree in all the vari- 

. ous copies of it are to this import: © The cardinals ſhall firſt deliberate concerning the election af 
« a pontif, and the conſent of the nee and of the people ſhall be required to confirm ther 
1% choice. The pope ſhall be choſen out of the members that compoſe the church of Rome, if a pro- 
« per perſon can be found among them; if not, he ſhall be elected elſewhere. All this without an 
s prejudice to the honeur of our dear ſon HENRY (who is now king, and ſhall be ſoon emperor, as we 
* have already promi'ed him) or to the honour of his ſuccrſſori on whom the apoſtolic ſee ſhall confer per. 

- ** ſonally and ſucceſſively the ſame high privilege.” Here we ſee the good pontif taking manifeſtly 
advantage of the minority of HRV IV, to depreciate and diminiſh the ancient prerogatives of the 
imperial crown, and to magnify the authority of the papal mitre ; for he declares as a perſonal rigit 
granted by the Roman ſee to each emperor for himſelf, the privilege of confirming the popes 
election, whereas it is well known that that privilege had been veſted in the emperors of German 
during many preceding ages. See FLevxy Ecclſ. Hiſt. vol. xiii. livre Ix. p. 64, 65 · Brufts 
edition. It is proper to obſerve here, that the cringing and ignoble ſubmiſſion of CHaRLES the 
Bald, who would not accept of the title of emperor before it was conferred upon him by the 
Roman pontif, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, that abſurd notion that the papal conſecration was 
requiſite in order to qualify the kings of Germany to aſſume the title of Roman emperors, though, 
without that conſecration, theſe kings bad all 7aly under their dominion, and exerciſed in every 
part of it the various rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty. Hence the kings of Germary were 
firſt ſtyled kings of the Franks and Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until the year 1500, 

| | | when Maximilianl changed the title of ting into that of emperor.] 2 
it ® {/] The decree of NicoLas concerning the election of the Roman pontif is to be found in 
i many authors, and particularly in the Cancilia. But upon comparing together ſeveral copics of , 
| x ; | | | Ver, 
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LAY this new regulation, the cardinals acted the principal part in the Czur. XI. 


reation of the new pontif, though they ſuffered for a long time much — 


tion both from the ſacerdotal orders and the Roman citizens, who 
were conſtantly either reclaiming their ancient rights, or abuſing the privilege 
yet retained of confirming the election of every new pope by their 
robation and conſent. In the following century there was an end put to 
1 theſe diſputes by ALEXANDER III, who was fo lucky as to finiſh and 
complete what NI col As had only begun, and who transfered and confined | 
to the college of cardinals the right of electing to the apoſtolic ſee, excluding 
the nobility, the people, and the reſt of the clergy from all concern in this 
important matter g ]. „„ WE: 
It may not be improper here to give ſome account of the origin of the 
rdinals [b], and the nature of their privileges and functions. Many 
writers [i] have treated this ſubject in an ample manner, and have ſhed upon 
| it a profuſion of erudition, which deſerves, no doubt, the higheſt applauſe ; . 
but they are, generally ſpeaking, defective in perſpicuity and preciſion ; nor 
d I know of any, who have confined themſelves to the true ſtate of the 
queſtion, and inveſtigated, in a ſatisfactory manner, the true origin of tlie 
office of cardinal, and the reaſons that occaſioned the inſtitution of 
that order of ecclefiaſtics. Several learned men have employed much 
time and labour in fixing the ſenſe of the word cardinal, and in illuſtrat- 
ting its meaning from ancient monuments and records; but, however 
worthy of a curious philologiſt theſe reſearches may be, yet they con- 
tribute little or nothing to clear up the point in queſtion, or to convey an 
accurate and ſatisfactory notion of the true origin of the college of cardinals, 
and the nature of that eccleſiaſtical dignity. It is certain, that the word 
cardinal, when applied to perſons or things, or more eſpecially to the ſacred 
order, was, according to the language of the middle age, a term of dubious 
 bgnification, and was ſuſceptible of various ſenſes. It is alſo well known, 
that in former times this title was, by no means, peculiar to the prieſts and 


famous decree, I found them in many reſpects very different from each other. In ſome copies the 
decree appears abridged ; in others, it is long and prolix. In ſome it ſeems favorable to the rights 
aud privileges of the Roman emperors; in others, it appears to have the contrary tendency. The 
moſt ample copy is that which we find in the Chronicon Farfenſe in MuRaror1's Scriptores rerum 
lalcarum, tom ii. part. II. p. 645. which differs however, in various circumſtances, from that 
which is publiſhed by Huco FLogiacens1s, in his book De regia poteſtate et facerdotali dipnitate, 
nBaLvzn Miſcellaneis, tom iv. p. 62. Notwithſtanding the diverſity that there is in the copies 
of this famous decree, they all agree in confirming the accounts we have given of the plans and 
pontificate of NI coL As. | OS. 33 5 
MaAzilLox, Comm. in Ord. Roman. tom. ii. Muſei Talici, p. 114.—ConsTANT. 
Cem: Pref. ad Concilium Lateran. Stephani iii. p. 18. Rom. 1735, in 4'%—FRANC. Pact 
artum Pontif. Romanor. tom. ii. p. 374- a 3 | 
L) The tranſlator has here incorporated into the text the long and important note [c] of the 
aipnal, concerning the cardinals. The citations and references only are thrown into the notes.) 
li] The authors who have written concerning the name, origin, and rights of the cardinali, are 
enumerated by Jo. Al B. FaBRIclus, in his Bibhogr. Antiquar. p. 455 456.—Casy. SAGGIT-' 
TARIUsS Introd. ad Hiftoriam Ecclefinſt. cap. xxix. p. 771. et Jo. Ax DR. SCAMIDI1US u Sipplement. 
p. 644.—Carsr. GRYPHIUS ſagoge ad Eiftoriam Sæculi xvii. p · 430. add to theſe Lupov. 
HOMASSINI Diſciplina Ecclzſiæ wetus et nova, tom. i. lib. ii cap. 115, 116. p- 616. & Luv. 
NT. Mug ator, whole learned diſſertation De origine cardinalatus is publiſhed in his Antiquit. 
Lal. medii edi, tom. v. p. 156. | : r 
Rrr 2 miniſters 
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the common uſe of the tefm cardinal was gradually diminiſhed, a 


Pope, and who had the right of ſuffrage in this weighty matter. 


cardinals, when he veſted in the Roman cardinals alone the right of electing 
the new pontif, and excluded from that important privilege the reſt of the 


learned from the edict of NicoLas II, which ſets the matter in the 


DINAL CLERKS, and require finally the conſent of the reſt of the clergy and the 


Cannot be under the jur iſdiction of any ſuperior ar metropolitan [II, the CARDINAL 


The Internal H1sTory of the CRuRcH. Paarh 
miniſters of the church of Rome, but was in uſe in all the Latin Churches. - 
and that not only the ſecular clergy, but alſo the regular, ſuch as a hes 
canons, and monks, were capable of this nomination, and were ſtile . 
dinals, though in different ſenſes. But after the pontificate of ALEXANDER Ul 


Air Poco. nd 1 
confined to ſuch only as were immediately concerned in the . of 


when we inquire into the origin of the college of cardinals at 2 1 
queſtion is not, who they were, that in the remoter periods of the church 
were diſtinguiſhed, among the Latins in general, or at Rome in particular 
from the reſt of the clergy, by the name of cardinals; nor do we Inquire into 
the proper ſignification of that term, or into the various ſenſes in which it 
was formerly employed ; the true ſtate of the queſtion is this: Who the 
perſons were that NicoLas II comprehended under the denomination of 


clergy, the nobility, the burgeſſes and the people? When this is known 
with certainty, then we ſhall have a juſt notion of the college of cardinals 
in its firſt riſe, and ſhall alſo perceive the difference there is between 
the firſt cardinals, and thoſe of our times. Now. this may eaſily be 


cleareſt light. We have thought proper to ena, ſays the pontif, that upon the 
deceaſe of the biſhop of the Roman catholic or univerſal church, the affair of the 
election be treated principally and previouſly to all other deliberations, among the 
CARDINAL BISHOPS alone, who ſhall afterwards call in to their council the Ak- 


people to their election Ix]l. Here we ſee, that the pontif divides into two 
claſſes the cardinals who were to have the right of ſuffrage in the election of 
his ſucceſſors, one of which he calls cardinal biſhops, and the other cardinal” 
clerks. By the former we are manifeſtly to underſtand the ſeven biſhops, who 
belonged to. the city and territory of Rome, whom Nico As calls, in the ſame 
edict, comprovinciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had been uſed before by Lzol) 
and who had been diſtinguiſhed by the title of cardinal biſhops long before 
the preſent century. The words of Nicol As confirm this account of the 
matter, and place it beyond all poſſibility of contradiction ; for he declares, 
that by cardinal biſhops he underſtands thoſe to whom it belonged to con- 
ſecrate the pontif elect; fince the apoftolic ſee, obſerves the papal legiſlator, 


[) The paſſage of the edit (which we have here tranſlated from Huco FLoRIAcs in 
| Baivzi Miſcell. tom. iv. p. 62.) runs thus in the original: Conftituimus ut, obeunte hujus Puma 
univerſalis Eccleſiæ Pontifice, inprimis CARDINALES EpiSCOP1 diligentiſima ſimul confiderationt 
frraflantes, mox fibi CL&R1COs CARDINALES, adbibeant, ficque religuus Clerus et Populus ad conſenſun 
nove electionis accedant.] „ | 2 eh 
{(/) In the conſecration of a new biſhop in any. provinte the metropolitan always bore the prii- , 
cipal part; as therefore there was no metropolitan to inſtal the pope, the Carina BisnoPs per- 
formed that ceremony. j | 
4 * | 7 | BISHOPS 
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own; that the ſeven biſhops of Rome, abovementioned, had the privilege of 
-onſecrating the Roman pontif, Ef i 1 e 


e nature and meaning of the famous edict, according to which it is mani- 
felt, that, upon the death of a pontif, the carDINAL BISHOPS were firſt to 


merit of the candidates that might pretend to this high dignity, and after- 
wards to call in the CaRDINAL CLERKS, not only to demand their counſel, 


Roman pariſhes, or principal churches. All the reſt of the clergy, of whar- 
ever order or rank they might be, were, together with the people, expref- 
y excluded. from the right of voting in the election of the pontif, though 
they were allowed what is called a negative ſuffrage, and their conſent was 
required to what the others had done. From all which it appears, that the 
wllege of electors, who choſe the Roman pontif, and who after this period 
| were called cardinals in a new and unuſual acceptation of that term, con- 
liſted, according to their original eſtabliſnment by Nrcor as II, of only two 
orders, namely, cardinal biſhops and cardinal clerks, or preſbyters [vu], = 

lt is neceſſary to obſerve, before we finiſh this digreſſion, that the famous 
degree of NI col As could not obtain the force of a law. It is evident, /ays 
* ANSELM, biſhop of Lucca [0], that the edit of NicoLAs is, and always has 
* been, without the ſmalleft degree of weight or authority. But in affirm- 
„ing this, I have not the leaſt deſign to caſt any reflexion upon the bleſſed 


*VIrtues.... as a man, however, he was fallible, and, through the weak- 
*neſs that is inſeparable from humanity, was liable to be ſeduced into 
* meaſures that were inconſiſtent with equity and juſtice.” Ir is true, the 
relate has Here principally in view that part of the edict in which Nicol as 
Kknowledges and confirms the right of the emperors to ratify the election of 


(m] Such are the ſwelling and bombaſtic terms of the edit. Quia feaes apoſtolica ſuper ſe metro- 
tanum habere non poteſt ; cardinales epi ſcopi metropolitant vice proculdubio fungantur, qu eleftum 


antifitem ad apoſtolici culminis apicem provehant. == 5 „ 
u] We muſt therefore take care that we be not miſſed by the error of OxUP RR. Paxvixrus, 


of ALEXANDER III. Nor are we to liſten to the ſuppoſition of thoſe writers, who imagine 

t certain deacons were, from the beginning, members of that college of cardinals, by whom the 
dopes were elected. There were, indeed, in the Roman church, long before the edict of Nicol As, 
ad there ſtill remain cardinal deacons, i. e. ſuperintendents of thoſe churches which have hoſpitals 
anexed to them, and whoſe revenues are appropriated to the ſupport of the poor; but they were 
dently excluded from the election of the pope, which, by the edict of N1coLas, was to be made 
by the cardinal biſhops and clerks alone. Hence we find the cardinals plainly diſtinguiſhed from the 
0ns in the diploma that was drawn up for the election of Gx OORY VII to the pontificate. 
e] AxsELMI Luccenſis lib. ii. contra WiBERTUM Antipapam, et ſequaces | gius in CAN ISI 

« Antiquis, tom. iii. part. I. p. 333. wa ag 2541 356 vt 

* Sce MAB1LLON, Comment, in Ordinem Rom. p. 115, tom. ii, Muſei Italici. 
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wulf an the ſummit of apoſtolic exaltation and empire [m]. Now it is well — 
All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall immediately perceive the 
&liberate alone concerning a proper ſucceſfor, and to examine the reſpective 


but alſo to join with them in the election. The word clerk here bears the 
ame ſenſe with that of preſbyter; and it is undeniably certain, that the 
dame of cardinal pre/byters was given to the miniſters of the eight and twenty 


" memory of that pontif, or to detogate from the applauſe that is due to his 


"ho affirms, * that the cardinal bi/hops were not added to the college of cardinals before the ponti- | 


the 


— 
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F Cenr, EI. the Roman pontif; yet what he fays is undoubtedly true of the whole ade 
2x in all its parts. For the ſeven palatine judges [p], who were excluded b thi 
| decree from the important privilege they had tormerly enjoyed of 2 | 

| the election to the apoſtolic ſee, complained. loudly of the. injury . 
done them, and, ſeconded in their complaints by the various orders of the 

= clergy, and by the clamours of the army, the citizens, and the multituce 
4 = they declared their oppoſition to the execution of this edict, and gave much 
9 trouble and uneaſineſs to the cardinals who had been conſtituted electors b 
Ti NicoLas. To appeaſe theſe tumults, ALEXANDER III augmented the col- 
lege of the electing cardinals, by confering that dignity upon the prior, or 
arch; preſbyter, of 8. John Lateran, the arch-preſbyters of St. Peter's and d. 
Mary Maggiore, the abbots of &. Paul's and St. Laurence without the wall, and 
laſtly, upon the ſeven Palatine zudges |q]. By this dexterous ſtratagem the 
higher order of the clergy was defeated, and ceaſed to oppoſe the meaſures 
of the cardinal electors; nor, indeed, could their oppoſition be of any ſigni. 
ficancy, ſince their chiefs and leaders were become members of the ſacred 
college inſtituted by NicoLas. The inferior clergy continued yet obſtinate, 
but their oppoſition was vanquiſhed in the ſame manner, and they were 
reduced to ſilence by the promotion of their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to 
the dignity of electors. . Who it was, whether ALEXANDER III. or ſome 
other pontif, that raiſed the principal Roman deacons to the rank of cardinals 

is not certain; but nothing is more evident than that the deſign of this pro- 

ill | motion was to put an end to the murmurs and complaints of the inferior 
=_ | clergy, who reſented highly the violation of their privileges. 
=_ When the various orders of the clergy were drawn off from the oppoſition, 
it was no difficult matter to ſilence the people, and to exclude them from al 
ul | part in the election of the pontif. And accordingly, when, upon the death 
| JE of ALEXANDER III, it was propoſed to chooſe Luc ius III ] as his ſucceſſor, 
1 the conſent and approbation of the clergy and people, which had hitherto 
4 25 been always eſteemed neceſſary to ratify the election, were not ſo much as 
=_ - DE demanded, and the affair was tranſacted by the college of cardinals alone, 
—_—_ who have continued to maintain that excluſive and important privilege even 
Ml to our times. Some writers affirm, that Ix xocENT II had been elected in 
ql the ſame manner, by the cardinals alone, without the conſent of the clergy 
. or the people, ſeveral years before the pontificate of Lucius [5] ; this may 
| be true, but it is nothing to the purpoſe , for as the election of InxocexT 1 
"I was irregular, it cannot be alledged in the caſe before us. 
=_ VII. From what has been obſerved in the preceding ſection we may con 
þ | | ehuce, that the venerable college of cardinals, and the extenſive authority and 


; | 2 o] Theſe judges were the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arcarius, Saccellarius, Proteſcriniaris, Pp fi. 
KI micerius Defen/orum, et adminiculator ; for a particular account of whoſe reſpective offices, ſervics 
a id privileges, ſee Gr vII Theſaurus Antiguit. Du CAx GER, & 1 
[9] CNN Pref. ad Concil. Lateran. Stephan. iii. p. 19.—MaB1LLON, Comment. ad O. 

| | ; . p. IIS. ex Parwimo. 31,46 WE 
11 | [ (7) In the original inſt.ad of Lucius III, we read Victor III, which vas certainly a mille 
' of inadvertency in the learned author.] — | | 
LJ See Pac Breviar. Pontif. Romanar. tom. ii. p. 615. 
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important privileges they enjoy at this day, derive their origin from the Czur, XI. 


itt publiſhed at the requeſt and under the pontificate of NicorLas II; that, — 


der the title of cardinals, this pontif comprehended the ſeven Roman biſhops, 
who were conſidered as his ſuffragajs, and of whom the biſhop of Oſtia was 
the chief, as alſo the eight and 'twenty miniſters, who had inſpection over 
the principal Roman churches; and that to theſe were added, in proceſs 
of time under ALEXANDER III and other pontifs, new members, in order 
to appeaſe the reſentment of thoſe who looked upon themſelves as injured 


by the edict of Nico as, and alſo to anſwer other purpoſes of eccleſiaſtical | | 


policy. We ſee, allo, from an attentive view of this matter, that though the 
high order of purpled prelates, commonly called cardinals, had its riſe in the 
cleyenth century, yet it does not ſeem to have acquired the ſtable and un- 
dputed authority of a legal council before the following age and the pon- 
tfcats of ALEXANDER LIL © © ee Ja Re CU 
VIII. Though NieoLas II had expreſty acknowledged and confirmed in 
his edict the right of the emperor to ratify by his. conſent the election of the 
pontif 3 his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, than the Romans, at the inſtigation 
of HILDEBRAND, archdeacon, and afterwards biſhop of Rome, violated this 
imperial privilege in the moſt preſumptuous manner. For they not only 
ected to the pontificate ANSELM, biſhop of Lucca, who aſſumed the name 
of ALEXANDER II, but alſo ſolemnly inſtalled him in that high office without 
o much as conſulting the emperor HENRY IV, or giving him the leaſt in- 
formation of the matter. Acxks, the mother of the young emperor, no 
boner received an account of this irregular tranſaction by the biſhops of 
Lombardy, to whom the election of AnsELM was extremely diſagreeable, 
than ſhe aſſembled a council at Ba/il, and, in order to maintain the authority 
a her ſon, who was yet a minor, cauſed CapoLavus, biſhop of Parma, to be 
created pontif, under the title of Honor1vs II. Hence aroſe a long and 
furious conteſt between the two rival pontifs, who maintained their reſpective 
petenſions by the force of arms, and preſented a ſcene of bloodſhed and 
wrror in the church of CuRIsT which was deſigned to be the center of 
charity and peace. In this violent contention ALEXANDER triumphed, 
Wough he could hever engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from his 
petenſions []. $24 V 


— 


IX. This conteſt, indeed, was of little conſequence when viewed in com- Hillebrand ra 
priſon with the dreadful- commotions which HiLDzBranD, who ſucceeded dhe pontific 


ALIXANDER, and afſumed the name of GREOORVY VII, excited both in 
duch and ſtate, and nouriſhed and fomented until the end of his days. 
This vehement pontif, who was a Tuſcan, born of mean parents, roſe, by 
"nous ſteps from the obſcure flation of a monk of Cuni, to the rank of 
ach. deacon in the Roman church, and, from the time of LEO IX, who 


[] Frxpix. UonxL Ii Italia Sacra, tom. 11. p. 166.—]o. Jac. Mascovivs De rebus imperii 
Hari IV et V, lib i. p. 7.—Franc. Paci Breviar. Pontificum Romanor. tom ji. p. 385. 
VRATORI Aunali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 214. | )*» ¾ . TOO 
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.Cxnr. XI, treated him with peculiar marks of diſtinction, was accuſtomed to 
— the Roman pontifs by his counſels, which had acquired the higheſt de 
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influence and authority. In the year 1073, and the ſame day that 
ANDER was interred, he was raiſed to the pontificate by the una i 
ſuffrages of the cardinals, biſhops, abbots, monks, and people, ang, « n 
ſequently, without any regard being paid to the edict of NIcor As I] Ry i 
his election was confirmed by the approbation and conſent of Hexzy 1 Bl | 
king of the Romans, to whom ambaſſadors had been ſent for that purpoſe 
This prince, indeed, had ſoon reaſon to repent of the conſent he had viven 
to an election which became ſo prejudicial to his own authority, ſo fatal to 
the intereſts and liberties of the church, and ſo detrimental, in general, tothe 
ſovereignty and independence of kingdoms and empires [4]. Hrtpzpr ax 
was a man of uncommon genius, whoſe ambition in forming the moſt ar. 
duous projects was equalled by his dexterity in bringing thefn into execus 
tion; ſagacious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could eſcape his penetration, 
defeat his ſtratagems, or daunt his courage; haughty and arrogant beyond 
all meaſure; obſtinate, impetuous, and intractable; he looked up to the 
ſummit of univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, and laboured pp the ſteep 
aſcent with. uninterrupted ardor, and invincible perſeverance void of al 
principle, and deſtitute of every [pious and virtuous: feeling, he ſuffered 
little reſtraint in his audacious pant ien from the dictates of religion or the 
remonſtrances of conſcience. Such was the character of HII DEBRAND, and 
his conduct was every way ſuitable to it; for no ſooner did he find himſelf 
in the papal chair, than he diſplayed to the world the moit odious marks 
of his tyrannic ambition. Not contented: to enlarge the juriſdiction and 
to augment the opulence of the ſee of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to 
render the univerſal church ſubject to the deſpotic government, and the 
arbitrary power of the pontif alone, to diſſolve the juriſdiction which kings 
and emperors had hitherto. exerciſed over the various orders of the clergy, 
and to exclude them from all part in the management or diſtribution of the 
revenues of the church. Nay, this outrageous pontif went ſtill farther, and 
impiouſly attempted to ſubmit to his juriſdiction the emperors, kings, and 
princes of the earth, and to render their dominions tributary to the ſee of 
Nome. Such were the pious and apoſtolic exploits that employed the activity. 
of Gx RCORY VII, during his whole life, and which rendered his pontificate, 
a continued ſcene of tumult, and bloodſhed. Were it neceſſary to bring an 
| farther proofs of his tyranny and arrogance, his fierce impetuoſity and 
boundleſs ambition, we might appeal to thoſe famous ſentences, which ar 
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[z] The writers, who have given the ampleſt accounts of the life and exploits of GREGORY = 
are enumerated by Casy. SaGiTTARIUS, in his Iatrod. ad Hift. Ecclefiaft. tom. i. p. 687. 115 
AnD SCHMIDI1USs, in his Supp/cment. tom. ii. p. 627. —8ee alſo the Ad Sondfcr. tom. „ 
ad d. xxv. p. 568. and MakILLox, A Sanctor. Ordin. Henedicti Sæcul. vi. p. 406. + 5 
theſe The Life of Gregory VII, publiſhed at Francfort in the year 1710, by JusT. Cumra 

ITHMAR, as alſo the authors, who have written the hiflory of the contelts that aroſe between f 
Empire aud the Hierarchy of Rome, and of the wars that were occaſioned by the diſpute 2 
ing Indeſtitures. | | | 
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ally called after him, the diates of Hildebrand, and which ſhew in Cexr. XI. 
| lively manner the ſpirit and character of this reſtleſs pontif [w].” ; | [ 
x, Under the pontificate of HII DE BRAND, the face of the Latin church His exploits, Ll 
entirely changed, its government ſubverted, and the moſt important — 
ind valuable of thoſe rights and privileges that had been formerly veſted in 
-« councils, biſhops, and ſacred colleges were uſurped by the greedy pontif. 
is, however, to be obſerved, that the weight of this tyrannic uſurpation 
31 not fall equally upon all the European provinces; ſeveral of theſe pro- 
yinces preſerved ſome remains of their ancient liberty and independence, 
in the poſſeſſion. of which. a variety of circumſtances happily concurred to 
maintain them. rom is bir 80 
But, as we inſinuated above, the views of HiLpeBR anD were not confined 
10 the erection of an abſolute and univerſal monarchy in the church; they 
iimed alſo at the eſtabliihment of a civil monarchy equally extenſive and 
&potic; and this aſpiring pontif, after having drawn up a ſyſtem of eccle- 
ſattical canons for the government of the church, would have introduced 
ao a new code of political laws, had he been permitted to execute the plan 
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ſw] Difatus Hildebrandini. By theſe. are underſtood xxv11 apothegms, or ſhort ſentences, 
rating to the ſupreme authority of the Roman pontifs over the univerſal church, and the king- 
doms of the world, which are to be found in the 2* book. of the Epiſtles of Gxzcory: VII, be- 
tween the Lv, and the LVIth Epiſtle, under the title of Dictatus Pape, i. e. Difates of the Pope. 
fee Harpuint Concilia, tom. vi. part. I. p 1304, and the various writers of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hitory. BaRONIUs, Eur us“, and other hiſtorians, who have ſignalized, upon all oecaſions, their 
ſebement attachment to the Roman pontifs, maintain, that theſe Dictates were drawn up by 
Grxzcory VII, and propoſed as laws in a certain council; and hence the Protęſtant writers have 
entured to attribute them to HiLDEBRanND. But the learned Joun Launory, NATALIS AL Ex“ 
andER, ANTONY Þ and Francis Pactt, ELIAS pu Pin, and other authors of note affirm in 
the moſt poſitive manner that theſe /ertences, or dictates, were a downright forgery impoſed upon the 
world under the name of GrEcGory by ſome perfidious impoſtor, who propoſed thereby to flatter 
tic Roman pontifs in their ambitious pretenſions. As a proof of this aſſertion they obſerve, that 
while ſome of theſe ſentences expreſs indeed in a lively manner the ambitious ſpirit of GREGOR, 
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eee are others which appear entirely oppoſite to the ſentiments of rx as they are delivered 
n k ſeveral parts of his Epiſtles. The French writers have important reaſons (which it is not neceſ- 
lay to mention here) for affirming. that no Roman pontif ever preſumed to ſpeak: of the papal | 

d peer and juriſdiction in ſuch arrogant terms as are here put into the mouth of GREGOR Y. It 
m be eaſily granted, that theſe ſentences, in their preſent form, are not the compoſition of this fa- 
x nous pontif; for many of them are obſcure, and they are all thrown together without the leaſt 
order, method, or connexion; and it is not to be imagined, that a man of ſuch genius, as 

, Grecory diſcovered, would have neglected either perſpicuity or preciſion in deſcribing the au- 
on, and fixing, what he looked upon to be, the rights and privileges of the biſhops of Rome. 
d But, notwithſtanding all this, if we conſider the matter of theſe ſentences, we ſhall be entirely per- 
re that. they belong originally to HiLpzBRanD, fince we find the greateſt part of them re- 
ted word for word in ſeveral places in his Epiſtles, and ſince ſuch of them, as appear inconſiſtent 
l vith ſome paſſages in theſe epiſtles, are not ſo in reality, but may be eaſily explained in perfect 
v BY anformity with what they are ſaid to contradict. The moſt probable account of the matter ſeems * 
I de this: That ſome mean author extracted theſe ſentences, partly from the epiſtles of GER r 
oY f'at are yet extant, partly from thoſe that have periſhed-in the rains of time, and publiſhed tem 
WY © the form in which they now appear, without judgment or method, 5 
he : | 2 | 


, Lupus, in his Note et Diſſertationes in Concilia, tom. vi, Opp. p. 164. has given us an ample commentary on 
e Di@ates of Hildebrand, which he looks upori as both authentic and ſacred, | * 2 „ 
e AT oN. Pa Critica in Baronium. © Nb | | 
ee FR AN c. Pact Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 473. 
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Cent. xl. he had formed. His purpoſe was to engage in the bonds of fideliey .. 
—— ag}nce to St. PETER, f. e. to the Roman pontifs, all the Vine! mn 
. princes of the earth, and to eſtabliſh at Rome an annual aſſembly of bill 
by whom the conteſts that might ariſe between kingdoms or oer 

ſtates were to be decided, the rights and pretenſions of princes to be exam, 
ed, and the fate of nations and empires to be determined. This ambiro 
"ns project met, however, with the warmeſt oppoſition, particularly from ry 
| vigilance and reſolution of the emperors, and alſo from the Britiſh and 
French monarchs [x]. | | — 
That HII DpEBRAN PD laid this audacious plan is undoubtedly evident both 

from his own epiſtles and alſo from other authentic records of antiquity 
The nature of the oath which he drew up for the king or emperor of the 

Romans, from whom he demanded a profeſſion of ſubjection and alle. 
giance [y], ſhews abundantly the arrogance of his pretenſions. But his 
conduct towards the kingdom of France is worthy of particular notice, |: 
is well known, that whatever dignity and dominion the popes enjoyed wa; 
originally derived from the kingdom of France, or, which is the ſame thing, 
from the princes of that nation; and yet HILDEBRAND, or, (as we ſhall 
| hereafter entitle him) GRECGORY VII, pretended that the kingdom of Fran 
was tributary to the ſee of Rome, and commanded his legates to demand 
yearly in the moſt ſolemn manner the payment of that tribute [z]; their 
demands, however, were treated with contempt, and the tribute was never 
either acknowledged or offered. Nothing can be more inſolent than the 
0 | language in which Grecory addreſſes himſelf to PHIL Ip I, king of France, 
| to whom he recommends an humble and obliging carriage, from this con- 
| | ſideration that both his kingdom and his ſou! were under the dominion of St, 
\ | PETER (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontif) who had the power to BIND and 10 
=_ LOOSE him, both in heaven and upon earth [a]. Nothing eicaped the all- 
| | graſping ambition of GREOGOR Y; he pretended that Saxony was a feudal 
tenure held in ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, to which it had been formerly 
yielded by CHARLEMAGNE as a pious offering to St. PETER, He extended 
| alſo his pretenſions to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining, in one of his 
| | | letters [4], that it was the property of the apoſtolic ſee from the earlieſt times 
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[(x) The long note [g] in the original, which contains the ambitious exploits of HII DEBNRAUp, 
. | is inſerted in the following paragraph, except the citations, which are thrown into notes | 

"1 [Do] See the 1ð h book of his Epiſtles, Epiſt. iii; the form of the oath runs tlius: 4b hac hora et 
| | deinceps fidelis ero per rectam fidem B. Petro Apoſtolo, ejuſque vicario Papa Gregorio . . . . et guud. 
[1188 cunque ipſe Papa præceperit ſub his widelicet verbis: PER VERAM OBEDIENTIAM, fidelrter, ficut 
it If = eportet Chriſtianum, obJervabo. Et eo die, quando eum primitus widero, fideliter per manus meas mii 
ö | | Sandi Petri et ILL Ius efficiat, What is this elſe than a formal oath of allegiance ? 


[z] Epif. lib. viii. ep. xxiii. in HARDVUIx's Concilia, tom. vi. p. 1476. Dicendum autem tf 
[4 omnibus Gallis et per veram obedientiam præcipiendum, ut unaqueque p ſallem unum denariumn din 
„ . nuatim ſolvat Beato Petro, fi eum recognoſcant patrem et paſtorem ſuum more antiquo. Ewery one 
i! knows that the demand that was made with the form, per veram obedientiam, was ſu ppoled to 
oblige indiſpenſably. 1 * 1 . | 
[a] Lib. vii. Epiſt. xx. in HaxpvuiNn's Concilia, tom. vi. p. 1468. Maxime enitere ut B. Petrum 

in cujus poteſtate eft regnum tuum et anima tua, qui te poteſt in calo et in terra ligare et abſolwere, ! iti 
facias debitorem. | == 
[3] Lib. x. ep. vii, Regnum Hiſpaniæ ab antiquo proprii juris S. Petri fuifſe et ſoli Apoſiolicæ je 
e & fus fertinere. | | of 
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f the church, yet acknowledging in another [e], that the tranſaction by Cer, XI. 1 WEAR 
which the ſucceſſors of St. PETER had acquired this property had been lot — — a leh | 
mong other ancient records. His claims, however, were more reſpected in Wl 
(pain than they had been in France; for it is proved moſt evidently by Welt! 
"thentic records, that the king of Arragon, and BERNHARD, count of Wl 
Brſalu, gave a favorable anſwer to the demands of GREOORL, and paid him 1 
regularly an annual tribute [d]; and their example was followed by other . 
Spaniſh princes, as we could ſhew, were it neceſſary, by a variety of argu- | 5 Walt 
ments. The deſpotic views of this lordly pontif were attended with leſs _ ES „ 
ſicceſs in England, than in any other country. WILLIAM the Conqueror waͤs | | bil! q 
prince of great ſpirit and reſolution, extremely jealous of his rights, and —_ 

tenacious of the prerogatives he enjoyed as a ſovereign and independent ö þ > 
monarch ; and accordingly when GREOORY wrote him a letter demanding _ - wan 
the arrears of the Peter-pence [e], and at the fame time ſummoning him to | | | 
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o homage for the kingdom of England as a fief of the apoſtolic ſee, WILLIAM { 
granted the former, but refuſed the latter Ef] with a noble obſtinacy, de- LD, 
daring that he held his kingdom of God only and his own ſword. Obliged 
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to yield to the obſtinacy of the Engliſh monarch, whoſe name ſtruck terror "ERA 
into the boldeſt hearts, the reſtleſs pontif addreſſed his imperious mandates #00] 
where he imagined they would be received with more facility, He wrote WT 
circular letters to all the moſt powerful German princes [g], to Gzvsa king 11 
of Hungary [h], and SUENo, or SwEIxN, king of Denmark [i], ſolliciting them 10 
to make a ſolemn grant of their kingdoms and territories to the prince of 1 
the apoſtles, and to hold them under the juriſdiction of his vicar at Rome, as i 
fefs of the apoſtolic ſee. What ſucceſs attended his demands upon theſe 1400 
princes, we cannot ſay; but certain it is, that in ſeveral places his efforts Ht 
lc] Lib. x. epiſt. xxviii. „ 3 | 10 f F 
[4] SeePETRUs pe Marca Hiffoire de Bearn, lib. iv. p. 331, 332. Wk 
[(e) Peter-pence (fo called from its being collected on the feſtival of Sz. Peter in Vinculis ) was an 1 
ucient tax of a penny on each houſe, firſt granted, in the year 725, by Ina, king of the Weſt- "418 
duons, for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome, and afterwards extended, Wt 
lathe year 794, by OFF a over all Mercia and Eaſl-Anglia. In proceſs of time it became a ſtand- 41% 
g and general tax throughout all Exgland, and, though it was for ſome time applied to the ſup- 5 - 4118 
port of the Engliſh college according to its original deſign, the popes found means to appropriate it 85 974 
o themſelves. It was confirmed by the laws of CAN u TE, EDpW ARD the Confeſſor, WILLIAM the WEE 
Conqueror, &c, and was never totally aboliſhed till the reign of HExRx VIII.] 5 1 
J] The letter of WILLIAM is extant in the Miſcellanea of Bal uzius, tom. vii. p. 127. as 1 
ao in CoLLIER's Eccleſiaſtical Hi ſtory, in the Collection of Records, at the end of the firſt volume, Ws 
P 713. No 12. Hubertus legatus tuus (ſays the reſolute monarch to the audacious pontif) admonuit 1 
ar, gaalenus tibi et ſuccęſſoribus tuis fidelitatem facerem, et de pecunia, quam anteceſſores mei ad ecclhfian: 8 | ' MIO 
ltere ſolebant, melius cogitarem. Unum admiſi, alterum non admiſi. FIDELITATEM FACERE, = 4 2 
*0LU1, NEC VOLO, &c. | : | | - «12 
2] See in Harpuin's Concilia, his famous letter (lib, ix, epiſt. iii.) to the biſhop of Padua, 1 
certing him to engage WEL HO, duke of Bavaria, and other German princes, to ſubmit them- _ ay i 
tes and their dominions to the apoſtolic juriſdiction. Admonere te volumus (ſays the pontif) Ducene Wi. 1. 
"phoneme , ut fidelitatem B. Petro faciat . « . Mum enim totum in gremio Beati Petri collocare defidera- 1 
EY ad ejus ſerwitium ſpecialiter provocare. Quam wolantatem /i in eo, vel etiam in alis potentibus 11 
n amore B. Petri ductis cognoveris, ut perficiant elabora. 8 | 8 61 
[5] Lib. ii, ep. Ixx, * EN ; | "14 1 
— 812 — Were 4 j4 
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CENr. XI. were effectual, and his modeſt propoſals were received with the ut 
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docility and zeal, The ſon of DeMeTRIvs, king of the Ruſſians, 
| Rome, in conſequence of the pontif's letter [+], in order to obtaj 
from St. PETER. by the hands of GREGORY, after profeſſing his fubjefim * 
allegiance to the prince of the apoſtles, the kingdom which was to devolye tg ki 

upon the death of his father; and his prous requeſt was readily grantel h 


1076, and ſolemnly proclaimed king by his legate at Salona, upon condition 


The kingdom of Poland became alſo the object of Gxzcorv's ambition 


views; for BasiLavs II, having aſſaſſinated Sr ANISLAus biſhop of Cray, 
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the officious pope, who was extremely liberal of what did not belong w 
him. DeMETRIUs SUINIMER, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was raiſe 
to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by the ſame pontif in the yea 


that he ſhould pay an annual tribute of two hundred pieces of gold to & 
PeTER at every Eaſter feſtival [II. This bold ſtep was injurious to th 
authority of the emperors of Conſtantinople, who, before this time, con. 
prehended the province of Croatia within the limits of their ſovereignty 


and a favorable occaſion was offered for the execution of his iniquitou 


the. pontif rot only excommunicated him with all the circumſtances 
infamy that he could invent, but alſo pulled him from his throne, diſfolel 
the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken, and, by an expreſs a 
imperious edict, prohibited the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing: 
new king without the conſent of the Roman pontif [m]. Many more e. 
amples might be alledged of the phrenetic ambition of Gx eco, but thik 
which have been already mentioned are ſufficient to excite the indignation 
every impartial reader. Had the ſucceſs of that pontif been equal to th 
extent of his inſolent views, all the kingdoms of Europe would have ben 
this day tributary to the Roman fee, and its princes the ſoldiers or vallals« 
St. PETER, in the perſon of his pretended vicar upon earth. But though 
his moſt important projects were ineffectual, yet many of his attempts wer 
crowned with a favorable iſſue; for from the time of his pontificate the fax 
of Europe underwent a conſiderable change, and the prerogatives of tit 
emperors and other ſovereign princes, were much diminiſhed, It vu 
particularly, under the adminiſtration of Gxzcory, that the emperors ver 
deprived of the privilege of ratifying, by their conſent, the election of tit 
Roman pontif, a privilege of no ſmall importance, and which as yet tit 
have never recovered. EE _ 0 
XI. The zeal and activity which Gzzcorv employed in extending ti 
juriſdiction: of the Roman ſee, and enriching the patrimony of St. PT. 
met, no where, with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs as in /taly. His intimate fam 
liarity with Maria, the daughter of Bonirace duke of Tuſcany, u 
the moſt powerful and opulent princeſs in that country (who found by & 
perience that neither ambition nor grace had extinguiſhed the tender paſſion 
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++ [4] Lib. ii. ep. Ixxiv. | | | 
I] See Du Mon Corps Diplomatique, tom: i. part, I. #, 88. p. 53.—Jo. Lucius Di 
Dalmatiæ, lib. ii. p. 85. —.— — | 
| [m] See DLuGoss Hiftor, Polon, tom. i. p. 295. £ , 
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in the heart of GREGOR V) contributed much to this ſucceſs; for he engaged Cx Nr. XI. 


that princeſs, after the death of her huſband GODEREY, duke of Lorrain, and 
her mother BEATRIX, which happened in the years 1076 and 1077, to ſettle 
ill her poſſeſſions in Italy and elſewhere upon the church of Rome, and thus 
to appoint St. PETER and his pretended vicar the heirs of her immenſe 
treaſures. This rich donation was, indeed, conſiderably invalidated by the 
cond marriage, which MarhiLpA contrafted, in the year 1089, with 
Wel ph, or GUELPH, ſon of the duke of Bavaria, and that, with the con- 
ſent of the Roman pontif URBAN II. She, however, renewed it in a ſolemn 
manner in the year 1102, about ſeven years after her ſeparation from her 
kcond huſband, by which ſhe became again ſole miſtreſs of her vaſt poſ- 
ſeſſion [7]. But notwithſtanding this new act, the Roman pontifs did not 
remain in the peaceful poſſeſſion of this ſplendid inheritance. It was warm- 
ly and powerful diſputed, firſt by the emperor HEX RY V, and afterwards by 
ſeveral other princes z nor were the pontifs ſo ſucceſsful in this conteſt as to 
| preſerve the whole inheritance, though, after various ſtruggles and efforts, 
they remained in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of it, which they ftill 
| enjoy [o]. | OE 

All The plan that GRECORVY had formed for raiſing the church above T 
l human authority to a ſtate of perfect ſupremacy and independence, had © 
many kinds of oppoſition to encounter, but none more unſurmountable than 
that which aroſe from the two reigning vices of concubinage and ſimony, that 
had infected the whole body of the European clergy. The Roman pontifs, 
from the time of STEPHEN IX, had combated, with zeal and vehemence, 


la! The life and exploits of this heroic princeſs (who was one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the 
Roman church againſt the power of the emperors, and the moſt tender and obedient of all the 
ſpiritual daughters of Grzecory VII) has been written by Benz. Luchixus, Domin. MELLi- 


in his Records concerning the counteſs Mathilda, wrote in Italian, and BEN ED. Bacuinivs, in his 
Hifloria Monaſterii Podalironenſis. The famous LEIBENITz, in his Scriptores Brunſvic. tom. i. 
p.629. and Lup. Ax r. MuraToOR1, in his Scriptores rerum Italic. tom. v p. 335. have publiſhed, 
with annotations, the ancient hiſtories of the life of Mar HIL Da, compoſed by Doxizo, and an- 
other writer whoſe name is unknown, together with the copy of the ſecond act of ceſſion by 
which that princeſs confirmed her former grant to the church of Rome. We may add here, that 
nothing relating to this extraordinary woman is more worthy of peruſal than the accounts that we 
ind of her, and her ſecond huſband, in the Origines Guelphicæ, tom. i. lib. iti. cap. v. p. 444. 
et tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii. p- 303. VVV 
| (0) Many learned men conclude from the very Act by which this donation was confirmed to the 
ſee of Rome, that MaTHILDA, comprehended in this donation only her a/lodial poſſeſſions, and not 
the territories which ſhe held as Ati of the empire, ſuch as the marquiſate of Taſcany, and the dutchy 
of Holo. For the words of the act run thus: E go Mathildis . . . dedi et obtuli ecclgſiæ &. Petri. 
mia mea bona JURE PROPRIETARIO, fam guæ Tunc habueram, quam ea, que in antea acquifitura 
eram, five jure ſucceſſionis, five alio quocunque jure ad me pertinent. See the Origines Guelphice, tom. i. 
ü. p. 448. But it is much to be queſtioned, whether this diſtinction is ſo evident, as is pre- 
tended, For the words JURE PROPRIETAR10, from which it is inferred, that MarHIL DA diſpoſed 
of only her allodial poſſeſſions in favour of St. PETER, don't, in my opinion, relate to the poſſeſſions 
of the teſtatrix, but to the nature of the gift, and muſt be interpreted in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding verbs, ded+ et obtuli. For the princeſs does not ſay, dedi omnia bona, que JURE' FROPRIE- | 
TARIO deo et habeo, i e. I have granted that part of my property which I hold by a ſupreme and 
Wdependent right, in which caſe the opinion of the learned men abovementioned would be well 
founded, but ſhe ſays, dedi omnia bona mea ecclefie JURE PROPRIETARIO, i. e. 2 Will is, or 1 
| thele 
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he decrees of 


regory VII. 


nus, FELIX CoxrELORkIVUs, Julius DE Purzo, but more amply by Francis Maria FLORENT. * 
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univerſal claim, this would, by no means, invalidate the opinion I here maintain; ſince the queſtion, 


- GREGORY took to extirpate theſe vices, he violated not only the laws of religion, but alſo the 


5 + Poſt obitum tuum remaneat ipſius alodis ad infantes qui de me erunt creati. In the ſecond volume of the 


The Internal H1sTory of the CauRcn, Pagyy 
theſe monſtrous vices [p], but without ſucceſs, as they were become too 55 C1 


veterate and too univerſal to be extirpated without the greateſt difficulty ang whi 


the moſt extraordinary efforts. Accordingly GREGOR, in the year 1% . 


church ſhauld poſſeſs as its own property the inheritance I have left it. Beſides, the followin 

—.— rea u the nerf, wh theſe learned men is deſtitute of all foundation; Mr. 
THILDA could not poſſibly add, five jure ſucceſſionts, five Al Io QUOCUNQUE JURE ad me pertinean; 
i e. I grant all my polſelſtons under whatever title I enjoy them, whether by right of fucceſſion „0 
ANY OTHER RIGHT, &c. had ſhe deſigned to contine her donation to her allodial poſſefion, 
Certain it is, that in this ample grant ſhe excepts no particular part of her property, but evident wi! 
comprehends in it her whole ſubſtance, If it be objected to this, that the Roman pontif wo 
aftirmed that the 5% of the empire, which MaTarLDa poſſeſſed, were comprehended in this grant 
to their church, and that they only claimed her allodial and independent poſſeſſions; I anſwer, b 
queſtioning the fact, ſince many circumſtances concur to prove, that theſe pontifs claimed the who 
ſubſtance of MaTHILDa, all her poſſeſſions without exception, as their undoubted right. But ſup 
poſe for a moment, that the caſe was otherwiſe, and that the Roman church had never made ſuch an 


under conſideration, is not, how far the Roman pontifs may have moderated their pretenſions to the 5 

territories of MaTHILDA, but what is the true and genuine ſenſe of the words in which her 

donation is expreſſed. | . 3 . 
[p] Monſtrous wices we may juſtly call them. For though it be true, that in the method; 


dictates of natural equity and juſtice, and, under the maſk of a pious zeal, committed the moſt cry. 
ing, and abominable enormities; yet it is certain, on the other hand, that theſe vices produced the 
moſt unhappy effects both in church and ſtate, and that the ſuppreſſion of them was now become ect 
abſolutely neceſſary, There were indeed, among the clergy, ſeveral men of piety and virtue who 
lived in the bonds of wedlock, and theſe GREGOR V ought to have ſpared. But there was alſo a 
prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics throughout Europe, not only of prieſts and- canons, but alſo of 
monks, who lived in the bonds of a criminal love, kept, under the title of wives, miſtreſſes which 
they diſmiſſed, at pleaſure, to enjoy the ſweets of a licentious variety, and who not only ſpent, in the 
molt profuſe and ſcandalous manner, the revenues and treaſures of the churches and convents to 
which they helonged, but even diftributed a great part of them among their baſtards, As to the 
vice of ſimony, its univerſal extent and its pernicious fruits appear evidently from thoſe records, 
which the Benedictine monks have publiſhed in ſeveral places of their Gallia Chriſtiana, not to 
mention a multitude of other ancient papers to the ſame purpoſe. One or two examples will be 
ſufficient to give the reader an idea of this matter. We find in the firſt volume of the admirable 
work now mentioned (in the Agppend. Document. p. $-) a public act, by which BERNAR; a viſcount, 
and FROTERIUS biſhop of A/by, grant, or rather ſell, openly to BRA RD AriMaRD and his ſon the 
biſhopric of Alby, reſerving to themſelves a conſiderable part of its revenues. This act is followed 
by another, in which count PoxTrvs bequeaths to his wile the ſame biſhopric of 4/by in the follow- 
ing terms: Ego Pontius dono tibi dilectæ ſponſe mee epiſcopatum Albienſem— cum ipſa eccleſia et cun 
omni adjacentia ſua — et medietatem de epiſcopatu Nemauſo — et medietatem de abbatia Sti. Agidii — 


ſame learned work (in the Append. Document. p. 173.) there is a letter of the c/ergy of Limoges, 
beſeeching WiLL1am, count of Apuitain, not to ſell the biſhopric, but to give them a paſtor, and 
not a devourer of the flock. Rogamus tuam pietatem, ne propter mundiale lucrum vendas Sti. Stephan 
locum, quia fi tu vendis epiſcopalia, ipſe naſtra manducabit communia Mitte nobis ovium — mon 
devoratorem. ADEMAR, viſcount of Limoges, laments (tom. ii. p. 179.) that he him/elf had former) 
made traffic of the cure of ſouls by ſelling benefices to ſimoniacal abbots. The barefaced impudence of 
the ſacerdotal orders in buying and ſelling benefices, exceeded all meaſure, and almoſt all credibility. 
And they carried matters fo far as to juſtify that abominable traffic, as may be ſeen in a remarkable 
paſſage in the 4polegeticum of ABBO, which is added, by PIT Hou, to the Codex Can. Eccihſiæ Ir. 
mane ; this paſſage, which deſerves to be quoted, is as follows: Nz:hil pane ad ecclſiam pertinert 
widetur, quod ad pretium non largiatur, ſcilicet epiſcopatus, preſbyteratus, diaconatus, et aligui minors 
gradus, archidiaconatus quoque, decania, prepoſitura, theſauri cuſtodia, baptiſterium — et hujuſmods neg'- 
ciatores fubdola reſponſione folent aſtruere, non ſe emere denedifionem, qua percipitur gratia ſpirits 
Jancti, ſed res ecclefiarum wel poſſeſſiones epiſcopi, An acute diſtinction truly! | lich 
| | W 
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«hich was the ſecond_of his pontificate, exerted himſelf with much more Ce r. XI. 
vigour than his predeceſſors had done in oppoſition to the vices already 
mentioned. For this purpoſe he aſſembled a council at Reme, in which all 
the laws of the former pontifs againſt /nory were renewed and confirmed, 
and the buying or felling eccleſiaſtical benefices prohibited in the ſtricteſt and, 
Gyereſt manner. It was alſo decreed in the ſame council, that the ſacerdotal 
orders ſhould abſtain from marriage, and that ſuch of them as had already 
wives, or concubines, ſhould immediately diſmiſs them, or quit the prieſtly 
once. Theſe decrees were accompanied with circular letters wrote by the 

pontif to all the European biſhops, enjoining the ſtricteſt obedience to the 

&cifions of this ſolemn council, under the ſevereſt penalties. GREOGORY = 

dd not ſtop here, but ſent ambaſſadors into Germany to Henry IV, king of FE 

the Romans, in order to engage that prince to ſummon a council for the trial 

ind puniſhment of ſuch eccleſiaſtics, as had been hitherto guilty of ſimoniacal 

A e | wt hes 

"X11, Theſe decrees, which were in part-equitable and. juſt, and which e erase 

vere, in every reſpect, conformable with the notions of religion that pre- pontif again 

riled in this age, were looked upon by the people as highly ſalutary, ſince code nuch ten 

they rendered a free election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, the way to ble. . 
cocleſiaſtical promotion, and obliged the prieſts to abſtain from marriage, 

which was abſurdly conſidered as inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of their 

ofice. Yet both theſe decrees were attended with the moſt deplorable 

tumults and diſſenſions, and were fruitful, in their conſequences, of innu- 

merable calamities. No ſooner was the law concerning the Celibacy of the 

lung publiſhed, than the prieſts, in the ſeveral provinces of Europe, who. 

ved in the bonds of marriage with lawful wives, or of laſcivouſneſs with. 

red concubines f], complained loudly of the ſeverity of this council, and 

excited the moſt dreadful tumults in the greateſt part of the European pro- 

inces. Many of theſe eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially the Milaneſe prieſts, choſe: 

ather to abandon their ſpiritual dignities than their ſenſual pleaſures, and to 

Ut their benefices that they might cleave to their wives. They went ſtill 

ather : for they ſeparated themſelves entirely from the church. of Rome,, 

and branded with the infamous name of Paterini [r], i. e. Manichæans, the 
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00 All the hiſtorians, who give any accounts of this century, mention the tumults excited by ſuch. 
nelts, as were reſolved to continue with their wives or concubines. For an account of the ſeditions. 
aroſe in Germany upon this occaſion, ſee $S160n1vs De Regno Italiæ, lib. ix. p. 557.. tom. ii. 
bal Texoxacs,; Collectio Veter. Monument. p. 45. 47. 54. Thoſe that the prieſts excited in ; 
Hand are mentioned by M. Pais, in his Hiffor. Major, lib. i. p. 7. The tumults occaſioned. | - 
the fame reaſon in the Belgic and Gallic provinces, are deſcribed in the Epiſſola Clericorum: : 
. acenſiurn ad Remenſes pro uxoribus ſuis, publiſhed in MABILLON's Annal. Benedictin. tom. v. 
„634. and in the Epiſtola Nowiomenſium Clericorum ad Cameracenſes, publiſhed in MABILLOx's 
en Lalicum, tom. i, p. 128. Great was the flame which the laws of GRROORx excited in 
oh, and particularly in the province of Milan, of which we have an ample. relation given by 
uren and LaxDuLen, two Milaneſe hiſtorians, whoſe works are publiſhed,. with annotations,, 
/ MURATOR1, in his Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. iv. p. 36. Both theſe hiſtorians maintain. 
9 and his ſucceſſors the cauſe of the injured prieſts, and the lawfulneſs of their 
8. | | —_ 4 0 | 
bl ] Paterings js one of the names by which the Paulicians or Manichzans (who came during this. 
wry from Bulgaria into 1taly, and were alſo known by the title of Cathari or Pu) were deres | 


3 = hiſtorians, that it was not the married prieſts, but the faction of the pontifs, who condemned their 


504 | The Internal His Tory of the CHuRcy, Parry 
Cexr. XI. pontif and his adherents who condemned ſo unjuſtly the conduct of ſuch 
— — prieſts as entered into the bonds of a lawful and virtuous wedlock. Th 
Proceedings of GRrecory appeared to the wiſer part even of thoſe who 
proved of the celibacy of the clergy, unjuſt and criminal in two reſpectz: 
Fifſt, in tha: his ſeverity fell indiſcriminately and with equal fury upon the | 
virtuous huſband, and the licentious rake, and that he diſſolved, with z 
mercileſs hand, the chaſteſt bonds of wedlock, and thus involved huſbands 
and wives with their tender offspring in diſgrace, perplexity, anguiſh, and 
want'[s]. The ſecond thing criminal in the meaſures taken by this Pontif 
was, that inſtead of chaſtiſing the married prieſts with wiſdom and moders. 
tion, and according to the laws of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, whoſe nature's 
wholly ſpiritual, he gave them over to the civil magiſtrate to be puniſhed a 
diſobedient and unworthy ſubjects with the loſs of their ſubſtance, and with 
the moſt ſhocking marks of undeſerved infamy and diſgrace [7]. 


guiſhed among the Italians. But in proceſs of time the term Paterinus became a common name for 
all Kinds of heretics, as we might ſhew by many examples taken from the writers of the x11 and 
x111" centuries. There are various opinions concerning the origin of this word, the moſt probable 
of which 1s that which ſuppoſes it derived from a certain place called Pataria, in which the heretic 
held their aſſemblies; and it is well known, that a part of the city of Milan is, to this very day, 
called Pattaria, or Contrada de Patarri. See Adnotat. ad Arnulphum Mediolanenſ, in Muz ator 
Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iv. p. 39. ſee allo Saxius ad Sigonium de Regno Italiæ, lib. ix, 
p. $30. tom. ii. Opp. Sigonii. An opinion (of which, if Jam not miſtaken, Sioovius was the 
author) prevailed, that the des in queſtion was given to the Milaneſe prieſts, who ſeparated from 
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the church of Rome, and retained their wives in oppoſition to the laws of the pontifs. But this 
opinion is without foundation; and it appears evidently from the teſtimony of Ax xuLPH and other 


conjugal bonds, that were branded with the opprobrious name of Patarini. Sce Axx vl PR. lib ii 
c. x. ANTON. Pact Critica in Annal Baron, tom. iii. ad A. 1057. $11.—Lvp. Axr. Mu- 
RATORI Antigg. Ital. inedii xvi, tom. v. p. 82. who have demonſtrated this in the moſt ample, 
learned, and ſatisfactory manner. Nor need we, indeed, look any where elſe for the origin of thi 
word. It is abundantly known, that the Manichzans, and their brethren the Paulicians, were 
extremely averſe to marriage, which they looked upon as an inſtitution invented by the evil prin 
ciple ; they, of conſequence, who conſidered the marriages of the clergy as lawful, employed the 
ignominious name of Paterini, to ſhew that the pontifs, who prohibited theſe marriages, were 
followers of the odious doctrine of the Manichæans. 5 ; | 
[5] We muſt always remember that the prieſts, to whom their wives or miſtreſſes were much 
dearer than the laws of the pontifs, were not all of the ſame character; nor were {ach of them # 
might be juſtly eſteemed criminal, all criminal in the ſame degree. The better ſort of theſe eccl- 
ſiaſtics (among which we may count the Belgic and Milaneſe clergy) deſired nothing more than to 
live after the manner of the Greeks, maintaining that it was lawful for a prieſt, before his conſe- 
cration, to marry one virgin, though a plurality of wives was juſtly prohibited ; and they grounded | 
this their opinion upon the authority of St. AuBROSE. See Jo. PzTrI PurIcELLI Diſertats 
utrum $. Ambrofius clero ſuo Mediolan. permiſerit, ut virgini ſemel nubere poſſent, re publiſhed by 
MuRATOR1, in his Scriptores Italic. tom. iv. p. 123, GREGORY and his fucceſſors ought to have 
dealt more gently with this kind of eccleſiaſtics (as the warmeſt admirers of the pontiſs acknow- 
ledge) than with thoſe prieſts, who were either the patrons of concubinage, or who pretended b 
juſtify their eſpouſing a plurality of wives. It was alſo unjuſt to treat, in the ſame manner, the 
monks, who, by the nature of their profeſſion and vows, were neceſſarily excluded from the nuptia 
ſtate; and the prieſts, who could not bear the thoughts of being torn from the chaſte partners 
their bed, whom they had eſpouſed with virtuous ſentiments and upright intentions, nor from the 
tender offspring which were the fruit of virtuous love. 


* 


] ThroporICVs, Verdun. Epiſtola ad Gregorium VII, in Martene Theſauro Anecdotorum, tom. i 
p. 218. Faciem meam in eo del maxime confufione perfundunt, quod legem de Clericorum Incontinentia 
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XIV. This vehement conteſt excited great tumults and diviſions, which, Ce nr. II. 


r, were gradually calmed through length of time, and alſo by the —— ppg 
. of ihe obſtinate pontif ; nor did any of the European kings and — 


| by the laws a- 
maintain their caule, and. thereby to prolong the controverſy. But the ng rain 1 g 
5 


wes that aroſe from the law that regarded the extirpation of /imony were 

{ eaſily appeaſed; the tumults it occaſioned grew greater from day to day; 

| the methods of reconciliation more difficult; and it involved both ſtate and 
church during ſeveral years in the deepeſt calamities and in the moſt com- 
plicated ſcenes of confuſion and diſtreſs [u]. HENRY IV received, indeed, 
graciouſly the legates of Gxtcory, and applauded his zeal for the extirpation 

| of ſmony ; but neither this prince, nor the German biſhops, would permit 
theſe legates to aſſemble a council in Ger mam, or to proceed judicially againit 
| thoſe, who, in time paſt, had been chargeable with ſimoniacal practices. 
The pontif, exaſperated at this reſtraint in the execution of his deſigns, 
called another council to meet at Rome in the year 1075, in which he pur- 
ſued his adventurous project with greater impetuoſity and vehemence than 
ever; for he not only excluded from the communion of the church ſeveral 
German and Italian biſhops and certain favorites of HENRY, whoſe counſels 
that prince was ſaid to make uſe of in the traffic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
but alſo pronounced, in a formal edict, Anathema againſt whoever received the 
inveliture of a biſhopric or abbacy from the hands of a layman, as alſo qgainſt 


P?R LAICORUM INSANKAS cohibenda unguam ſuſceperim.— Nec putetis eos qui ita fentiunt . . eccle- 
fafticorum praduum incontinentiam talibus dgfenſionibus fovere welle, Honeflam converſationem in 
defiderio t, nec aliter, quam oportet, ECCLESIASTICZ ULTIONIS CENSURAM intentari gaudent. 

i] We have extant a great number both of ancient and modern writers, who have related the 
circumſtances of this ham concerning inveſtitares, which was begun by GxzGory VII, was 
carried on by him and his ſucceſſors on the one ſide, and the emperors HERR VIV and V on the 
other, and became a ſource of innumerable calamities to the greateſt part of Europe. But few or 
none of theſe writers have treated this weighty ſubje& with an entire impartiality. _ They all plead 
ether the cauſe of the pontifs, or that of the emperors, and decide the controverſy, not by the laws 
then in being (which ought, no doubt, to be principally conſulted) nor by the opinions that gene- 
nally prevailed at the time of this conteſt, but by laws of their own invention, and by the opinions 
of modern times. The famous GrersER, in his Apologia pro Gregorio VII, which is publiſhed in 
the 6' volume of his works, and alſo ſeparately, has collected the principal of the ancient writers 
who maintain the cauſe of the pontif; in oppoſition to whom, they who defended the cauſe of 
Hexky IV, are collected by Mercnior GolDasTus, in his. Rephcatio contra Gretſerum et Apo- 
Mia pro Henrico IV. Hariov. 1611, 4% Among the modern writers who have treated this ſubject, 
we may count the Centuriatores Magdeburgenſes, Bakonivus, the German and Italian hiſtorians, and 
thoſe who have wrote the life of the famous MarHILDA. But, befide theſe, it will be highly pro- 
to conſult Jo. ScuiLTERUSs De libertate Ecclzſiæ Germanicæ, lib. iv. p. 48 1.—Ciixls r. 
nouastus Hifforia contentionis inter Imperium et Sacerdotium.— HEN. MEiBomius Lib. de jure 
Iroefituree Epiſcopalis, tom. iii. Scriptorum rer. Germanicar.—JosT. Cur. DiraMarus Hiſtoria 
Ball inter Imperium et Sactrdotium, publiſhed at Frangfort. in 174.1, in 8'9. and, above all, the fa- 
mous Cardinal Nox is, who far ſurpaſſes in point of erudition thoſe whom we have mentioned, 
. nd whoſe 1feria dulle Inveſtiture della dignita Ecclefiaſtiche, which was peblilhes at Mantua, after 


his death, in the year 1741, is a moſt learned work, though it be impe fe& and probably maimed, 
and alſo extremely partial in favour of the pontifs, which is not ſurprizing from the pen of a cardinal. 
Ne Germanic ſab Henrico IV et V. puhliſhed 
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-nces concern themſelves ſo much about the marriages of the clergy as to tures occaſioned | 
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Czxr. X1, thoſe by whom the inveſtiture ſhould be performed [w]. This decree was ey 
 — ay proper to ſurprize the emperors, kings, and princes of Europe, l 
9 


didate on whom their choice fell. This folemn inveſtiture was the main 
ſupport of that power of creating biſhops and abbots, which the Europea, 
- princes claimed as their undoubted right, and the occaſion: of that corry t 
commerce called ſimom, in conſequence of which eccleſiaſtical promotion = 
impudently fold to the higheſt bidder ; and hence the zeal and ardour of 


one hand, and diminiſh the power of princes in. eccleſiaſtical matters on the 
. other. | n Her | , 


II will not be improper to caſt ſome illuſtrations upon the cuſtom nov 
mentioned of inveſting biſhops and abbots in their reſpective dignities 


derſtood by ſome, and but imperfectly explained by others. Even the learned 
. cardinal Nokis appears highly defective here; for though in his Hifory of 
Inveſtitures [y], there are many pertinent reflexions upon the reaſons which 
engaged GREGORY to prohibit :uvęſtitures altogether, yet that learned prelate 
does not ſeem to have had a complete notion of this important matter, 


ſtanding it thoroughly. The inveſtiture of ,biſhops and abbots commenced, 
_ undoubtedly, at that period of time when the European. emperors, kings, 


_ caſtles, Fc. According to the laws of thoſe times (laws which {till remain 
in force) none were conſidered as lawful poſſeſſors of the lands or tenements. 
- which they derived from the emperors or other princes, before they repaired 
to court, took the oath of allegiance. to their reſpective ſovereigns as the 
- ſupreme proprietors, and received from their hands a ſolemn mark by 
which the property of their reſpective grants was transferred to them. Such 
was the manner in which the nobility, and thoſe who. had. diſtinguiſhe 


they owed to the liberality of their ſovereigns. But the cuſtom of inviꝶ 
the biſhops and abbots with the ring and the crofer, which are the enſigns dt 


we ve, {Fe mac, 1% 4s 
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1 


conſequence of a prevailing cuſtom, had the right of conferring the mo 
important eccleſiaſtical dignities and the government of monaſteries and ay 
vents, of which they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by the well-known ters. 


mony of the ring and the ſtaff, or crofier, which they preſented to the can. 


— — co — — —— — 2 Sd —— — 


GREGOR to annul theſe inveſtitures, that he might extirpate nom on the 
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A ſport digreſſin concerning LN v EST IT URES [x]. 


by the ceremony of the ring and craſier, ſince this cuſtom has been Ill un- 


ſince he omits in his hiſtory certain points that are neceſſary to the under- 


and princes made grants to the clergy of certain territories, lands, foreſts, 


themſelves. by military exploits,. were confirmed in the poſſeſſions which 


the ſacred function, is of a much more recent date, and was then firſt in- 
troduced, when the European emperors and princes, annulling the elections 
[w] Ax r. Pacr Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad A. 105 —Hxxx. Noxrs Hift. Irorfits 
rarum, p. 39.— ChRIS r. Lur us. Scholia et Difſertation. ad Concilia, tom. vi. Opp. p. 39—44. 
[x] Here the tranſlator has tranſpoſed the note [r] of the original into the text under the form 
of a diſſertation. —— — — 
[3] Chapter wi, page 56. 
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Cuap, II. The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, &c. $07 
hat were made in the church according to the eccleſiaſtical laws that had Ce r. XI. 
en from the carlieſt times eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, aſſumed to them- —— 
eyes the power of confering on whom they pleaſed the biſhoprics and 
abbeys that became vacant in their dominions, nay, even of ſelling them to 
he higheſt bidder, This power, then, being once uſurped by the kings and 
princes of Europe, .they at firſt confirmed the biſhops and abbots in their 
dägnities and poſſeſſions with the ſame forms and ceremonies that were 
iſed in inveſting the counts, knights, and others in their feudal tenures, even 
by written contracts, and the ceremony of preſenting them with a wand or 
| bough [2]. And this cuſtom of inveting the clergy and the laity with the 
fime ceremonies would have, undoubtedly, continued, had not the clergy, to 
whom the right of electing biſhops and abbots originally belonged, eluded: 
fully the uſurpation of the emperors and other princes by the following 
fratagem. When a biſhop or abbot died, they who looked upon themſelves 
; authoriſed to fill up the vacancy, elected immediately ſome one of their 
order in the place of the deceaſed, and were careful to have him conſecrated 
without delay. The conſecration being thus performed, the prince, who _ 
had propoſed to himſelf the profit of felling the vacant benefice, or the + 
pleaſure of confering it upon ſome of his favorites, was obliged to deſiſt 
from his purpoſe, and to conſent to the election which the ceremony of 
conſecration rendered irrevocable. Many examples of the ſucceſs of this 
tratagem, which was practiſed both in chapters and monaſteries, and which 
diſappointed the liberality or avarice of ſeveral princes, might here be alledg- - 
el; they abound in the records of the xth century, to which we refer the . 
curious reader. No ſooner did the emperors and princes perceive this artful 
management, than they turned their attention to the propereſt means of 
rendering it ineffectual, and of preſerving the valuable privilege they had 
uſurped. For this purpoſe they ordered, that as ſoon as a biſhop expired, 
bs ing and cręſier ſhould be tranſmitted to the prince, to whoſe juriſdiction 
lis dioceſe was ſubject. For it was by the ſolemn delivery of the ring 
and crofier of the deceaſed to the new biſhop that his election was irrevocably 
confirmed, and this ceremony was an eſſential part of his conſecration; ſo 
that when theſe two badges of the epiſcopal dignity were in the hands of 
tie ſovereign, the clergy could not conſecrate the perſon whom their ſuffrages 
appointed to fill the vacancy. Thus their ſtratagem was defeated, as 
very election that was not confirmed by the ceremony of conſecration, might 
be lawfully annulled and rejected; nor was the biſhop qualified to exerciſe 
ay of the epiſcopal functions before the performance of that important cere- 
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E This appears from a aſſage in Cardinal HumBerT's 1117 Book, Adverſus Simoni acos, 
len was compoſed before Erne ok v chad ſet on foot the diſpute concerning Inveſtitures, and 
— is publiſhed in Ma R TENE'S Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 787. The paſſage is as follows: 
Yeſtas fecularis primo ambitigſis ecclefiaſticarum Aignitatum wel poſſeſſionum cupidis fawebat prece, dein 
Wn, einceps verbis concgſſvis in quibus omnibus cernens ſibi contradiforem neminem, nec qui moveret ' 
dam, vel aperiret os et ganniret, ad majora progreditur, et jam ſub nomine INVESTITURE DARE | 
"MO TABELLAS wel QUALESCUMQUE PORRIGERE 'VIRGULAS, DEIN, BACULOS.—=2zod maxi- 
near fic inolevit, ut id ſolum canonicum credatur, nec que fit ecclgſiaſtica 7 egula ſciat ur aut 


Fitendatur, | Eg 
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. Cann. Kl. mony. As ſoon, therefore, as a biſhop drew his laſt breath, the 
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of the city in which he had reſided, or the governor of the ene en 
upon his ring and creſier, and ſent them to court [a]. The e 
prince confered the vacant ſee upon the perſon whom be had choſen b 
delivering to him theſe two badges of the epiſcopat office, after which t 
new biſhop, thus inveſted by his ſovereign, repaired to his metropolitan 1 
whom it belonged to perform the ceremony of conſecration, and delivered : 
him the ring and crofer which he had received from his prince, that he 
might receive it again from his hands, and be thus doubly confirmed in his 
ſacred function. It appears, therefore, from this account, that each ney 
biſhop and abbot received twice the ring and the ſtaff; once from the hands 
of the ſovereign, and once from thoſe of the metropolitan biſhop, by whom 
bekey were conſecrated [5]. | Ee 

It is highly uncertain by what 2 this cuftom of creating the biſhops 
by the ceremonies of the. ring and erofier was firſt introduced. If we may 
believe Apam of Bremen [c], this privilege was exerciſed by Lewis the 
Meek, who, in the 1x® century, granted to the new biſhops the uſe and 
poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal revenues, and confirmed this grant by the cere- 
mony now under conſideration. But the accuracy of this hiſtorian is liable 
to ſuſpicion, and it is extremely probable that he attributed to the tranſactions 
of ancient times the fame form that accompanied fimilar tranſactions in the 

x century in which he lived. For it is certain, that in the 1x" centu 
the greateſt part of the European princes made no oppoſition to the right 
- of electing the biſhops, which was both claimed and exerciſed by the clergy 
and the people, and, of confequence, there was then no occaſion for the in. 
veſtiture mentioned by Apam of Bremen [d]. We therefore chuſe to adopt 
the ſuppoſition of Cardinal HuuzERT [e], who places the commencement 


wo _ 2 


* 
_ — —— — — 


[a} We ſee this fact confirmed by the following paſſage in ERBBO's Life of Otho, biſbyp if 
g, lib. i. 4.8, 9. in A&is Sanctor. menſis Julii, tom. i. p. 426. Nec multo poſt annulu cam 
wvirgd paſtorali Bremenſis epiſcopi ad aulam regiam tranſiata eft. Ea ſiguidem tempore ecclfia lileran 
eleftionem non habebat . . . ſed cum quilibet antiftes viam univerſe carnis ingreſſus fuiſſet, max capitars 
ci vitatis illius amulum et virgam paſtaralem ad Palatium tranſmittebant, ficque regia audtoritate, con: 
municato cum aulicis comſilio, orbate plebi idoneum conftituebat præſulem. . . Poſt paucos verb di 
rum ammlus et virga paſtaralis Bambenbergenfis epiſcopi Domino imperatori tranmiſſa of Quid 
angie, multi nobiles — ad aulam regiam * gui alteram harum prece vel pretio bi comparare 
tentabant. ; 5 k 
[#] This appears from a variety of ancient records. See particularly Huwpezr, Lib. il. cont! 
1moniaces, cap. vi. in MARTENE's The, Auecdot. tom. v. p. 779. in which we find the follow- 
paſlage : Sic exceniatus (i. e. the biſhops inveſted by the. emperor): violentus invadit chrun; 
plebem et ordinem dominaturus, quam ab eis cognoſcatur, queratur, petatur. Sic metropolitanum agr. 
tur, non ab ea judicandus, ſed eee enim ſibi jam pertinet aut prodeft baculun i 
annulum, quos portat REDDERE ? Numguid quia laica perſona dati ſunt ? Cur redditur quod babeti 
mii ut gut denuo res ecclefiaftica ſub hac ſpecie juſſionis wel donationis vendatur, aut in 2 wendite 
corroboranda a metropolitand, ſuiſque ſuffraganeis ſubſeribatur, aut certe ut preſumtio laicæ ordination! 
pallletur colore et velamento quodam diſcipline clericalis. x ty 
le] In his Hi/foria . lib. i. cap. xxxii. p. 10. XXXIX, p. 12. publiſhed in 
Seriptores Septemtrionales of LIN DEX BROOGIUs. | | | nu 
[4 Add to this the refutation of Ab AM of Bremen, by DANIEL ParytnROCH, in the 
Sanforum, tom. i. Febr. p. 557. | 


le! HuMBERT, Libr, iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vii, p. 780. et cap. xi. p. 787. 
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for | . . . 
Varalis ALEXANDER, yet theſe learned men, in their deep reſearches into 


he origin of inveſtitures (J, have advanced nothing ſufficient to prove it 
rroncous. We learn alſo from HuuzERTIgI, that the emperor HENRY III, 
he fon of Cow RAD II, was deſirous of abrogating theſe inveſtitures, but that 


hut he repreſents Henry I king of France in a difterent point of light, 


himself beyond all meaſure in ſimoniacal practices, and loads him, of con- 
ſequence, with the bittereſt invectiveeees. 55 

lu this method of creating biſhops and abbots by preſenting to them the 
nin and creſier, there were two things that gave particular offence to the 
Roman pontifs. The firſt was, that by this the ancient right of election 


uſurped by the emperors and other ſovereign princes, and was confined to 
them alone. This indeed was the moſt plauſible reaſon of complaint, when 
we conſider the religious notions of theſe times, which were, by no means, 
favorable: to the conduct of the emperors in this matter. Another circum- 
ſtance that grievouſly diſtreſſed the pretended vicars of St. PETER, was to 
ſee the ring and craſier, the venerable badges of ſpiritual authority and ghoſtly 
diſtintion, delivered to the biſhop ele& by the profane hands of unſanctified 


HumszRT, who, as we already obſerved, wrote his book againſt ſimony 


that that foff which denotes the ghoſtly ſhepherd, and that ring which ſeals 
the myſteries of heaven [i], depoſited in the boſoms of the epiſcopal order, 
ſhould be polluted by the uhallowed touch of a civil magiſtrate; and that 


obſerved, with the opinions of the times in which it was made; for as the 


ring and the creſier were generally eſteemed the marks and badges of paſtoral 


power, and fpiritual authority, ſo he who conferred theſe ſacred badges was 


Mat. ALEXANDER, Seled?. Hifor. Eccl. Capit. Sec. xi, xii. Di. iv. p. 725. 
if * c. cap. vii. p. 780. 5 


aicas pertinet perſonas ſacramenta ecc ica et pontificalem ſeu paſtoralem gratiam diſiribuere, camyros 
he alice ner uy a quibus pit Les militat q - titur _ epiſcopalis con ſecratio? 
Equidem in camyris baculis — deſignatur, que eis committitur cura paftoralis.—Porro annulus figna- 
ſecretorum cœlſtium indicat, præmonens predicatores, ut ſecretam Dei ſapientiam cum apoftolo di 
Arent Luicumque ergo his duobus aliquem initiant, procul dubio omnem paſtoralem audtoritatem hac 
refumends fibi wendicant. e e , 20. The it: 2 
[7 ] HumnerT miſtook the ſpiritual irak of this holy. ring, which was the emblem of a 
nuptial bond between the biſhop and his ſee. Mo mans Tae | 


— 


the cuſtom now under conſideration in the reign of Orno the Great; Cxn r. XI. 
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though this opinion has not the approbation of LEWIS ThoMASSIN and — 


1 variety of circumſtances concurred to prevent the execution of his deſign; 


j 4 turbulent prince, who turned all things into confuſion, and indulged 


vas totally changed, and the power of chooſing the rulers of the church was 


laymen; an abuſe this, which they looked upon as little better than ſacrilege. 


before the conteſt between the emperor and GREOCORVY had commenced, 
complains [4] heavily of this ſuppoſed profanation, and ſhudders to think, 


emperors and princes, - by preſenting them to their favorites, ſhould thereby 
ulurp the prerogatives of the church, and exerciſe the paſtoral authority 
and power. This complaint was entirely conſiſtent, as we have already 


[f] See Lopov. Twomassin Diſcipline Eceleſ. circa Bengf tom. ii. lib. ii. p. 434+ and 


HumzerT Lib. iii. contra Simoniac. Cap. vi. p. 779. 795+ his words are: Quid ad 


ſuppoſed 


I =» 
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ex r. XL. ſuppoſed to confer and communicate with them the ghoſtly authority af 


F 1 


f 


on the contrary, he allowed the kings of England and France to inveſt in this 


Utiory of the 
war that was 
kindled about 
a7 ve/titurcts 


of inveſting the biſhops with the ceremony of the ring and croſer. In the 


fimony, and the reſtoration of the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders to their 
ancient right of electing their reſpective biſhops and abbots. But when he 


cuſtom of inveſtitures with the utmoſt vehemence. All this ſhews the true 
ſuch bitterneſs and fury. 
proper to obſerve, that it was not inveſtitures conſidered in themſelves that 


of inveſtitures, which were in uſe at this time. He did not pretend to hinder 
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which they were the emblems.” N 

All theſe things being duly conſidered,” we ſhall immediately perceir 
what it was that rendered Grzcory VII fo avere to the pretenſions * 
emperors, and ſo zealous in depriving them of the privilege they had aſſumed 


. 


firſt council which he aſſembled at Rome, he made no attempt, ind 
; i 3 | ö | Pt, in eed, 
againſt inveſtitures, nor did he aim at any thing farther than the abolition of 


afterwards came to know that the affair of mveſtitures was inſeparably 
connected with the pretenſions of the emperors, and indeed ſuppoſed them 
empowered to diſpoſe of the higher eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices, he 
was then perſuaded that ſimony could not be extirpated as long as inveftitury 
were in being, and therefore to pluck up the evil by the root, he oppoſed the 


riſe of the war that was carried on between the pontif and the emperor with. 
And to underſtand ſtill more clearly the merits of this cauſe it will be 
GREOORV oppoſed with ſuch keeneſs and obſtinacy, but that particular kind 


the biſhops from ſwearing allegiance to kings and emperors, nor even to 
become their vaſſals; and ſo far was he from prohibiting that kind of in- 
veſtiture that was performed by a verbal declaration or a written deed, that, 


manner, and probably -cenſented to the uſe of the ſcepter in this ceremony, 
as did alſo after him CALLIxrus II. But he could not bear the ceremony 
of inveſtiture that was performed with the enſigns of the ſacerdotal order, 
much leſs could he endure the performance of the ceremony before the 
ſolemn rite of conſecration ; but what rendered inveſtitures moſt odious to 
this pontif was their deſtroying entirely the free elections of biſhops and 
abbots. It is now time to reſume the thread of our hiſtory. | 


XV. The ſevere law that had been enacted againſt inveftitures by the in- 
fluence and authority of GrEcory, made very little impreſſion upon 
HENRY. He acknowledged, indeed, that in expoſing eccleſiaſtical benefices 
to ſale he had done amiſs, and he promiſed amendment in that reſpect; but 
he remained inflexible againſt all attempts that were made to perſuade him 
to reſign his power of creating biſhops and abbots, and the right of inveſtiturt 
which was intimately connected with this important privilege. Had this 
emperor been ſeconded by the German princes he might have maintained 
this refuſal with dignity and ſucceſs, but this was far from being the cal; 
a conſiderable number of theſe princes, and among others the ſtates of 
Saxony, were the ſecret or declared enemies of HENRY, and this furniſhed 
GREGORY with a favorable opportunity of extending his authority = 

2 5 : execu 
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livided the empire, to inſult and depreſs its chief; he ſent, by his legates, 
an inſolent me 


«hoſe high. ſpirit could not brook ſuch arrogant treatment, was filled with 
the warmeſt indignation at the view. of that.infolent mandate, and, in the 
vehemence of his juſt reſentment, aſſembled without delay a council of the 
German biſhops at Worms, where GrRzcoRyY was charged with ſeveral 


worthy, and an order iſſued out for the election of a new pontif. GRECORY 
and embaſſadors of: HENRY, an account of the ſentence that had been 
pronounced againſt him, than, in a raging fit of vindictive. frenzy, he 
thundered His anathemas at the head of that prince, excluded him both from 


the communion of the church and from the throne of his anceſtors; and im- 
piouſty diſſolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken to him 


plicated ſcenes of miſery that aroſe from this deplorable ſchiſm, 


defeat and * ſubmiſſion [&], follow their example. Theſe united powers, 


year 1076, to take counſel together concerning a matter of ſuch high im- 


be invited for that purpoſe to a congreſs at Augſburg the year following, 


med in this revolt. ] 


— : 


xecuting. his ambitious projects. This opportunity was by no means CEM. XL. 
elected; the imperious pontif took occaſion, from the diſcords that — 


age to the emperor at Goſiar, ordering him to repair imme» 
liately to Rome, and clear himſelf, before the council that was to be aſſem- 
led there, of the various crimes that were laid to his charge. The emperor, 


fagitious practices, depoſed. from the. pontificate of which he was declared un- 


oppoſed violence to vialence; for no ſooner had he received by the letters 


5 their lawful ſovereign. Thus war was declared on both ſides, and the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical powers were. divided into two great factions, of which 
one maintained the rights of the emperor, while the other ſeconded: the 
ambitious views of. the pontif. No terms are ſufficient to expreſs the com- 
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XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swabian chiefs, with duke 
Ropoien at their head, revolted againſt HENRY, and the Saxon princes, | 
whoſe former. quarrels with the emperor had been lately terminated by their 


2 
} 
| 


being ſollicited by the pope to ele& a new emperor, in caſe Henxy perſiſted | 
in his. obſtinate obedience to the orders of the church, met at Tribur in the 


portance, The. reſult of their deliberations was far from being favorable 
to the emperor ; for they agreed, that the determination of the controverſy | 
between him and them ſhould be.referred to the Roman pontif, who was to 


and that, in the mean time, HENRY ſhould be ſuſpended. from his royal 
dignity, and live in the obſcurity of a private ſtation ; to which rigorous 
conditions they alſo added, that he was to forfeit. his kingdom, if, within 
the ſpace of a year, he was not reſtored to the boſom, of the church, and 
delivered from the anathema that lay upon his head. When things. were 
come to this deſperate extremity, and the faction, which was formed againſt - 
tis unfortunate prince, grew more formidable from day to day, his friends 
adyiſed him to go into Tah, and implore in perſon. the clemency of the 
ab This fame Ropol Ph had, the year before this revolt, vanquiſhed the Saxons, and obliged : 


em to ſubmit to the emperor. | Beſides the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the dukes of Bavaria and 
K 8 , the biſhops of Wurtæbourg and Morms, and ſeveral other eminent perſonages were con- 
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reſided at that time with the young MATHILDA, counteſs of T uſca 


unmindful of his dignity, ſtood, during three days, in the open air at. the 


to the throne, he refuſed to determine that point before the approaching con- 


of Hun Y; while this unfortunate prince, with all the forces he could 
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pontif. The emperor yielded to this ignominious counſel, without, h 

ever, obtaining from his voyage the advantages he expected. He a 
the Alps amidſt the rigour of a ſevere winter, arrived, in the W N f 
February 1077, at the fortreſs of Canuſium, where the ſanctimonious in 


moſt powerful patroneſs of the church, and the moſt fender and an 


of all the ſpiritual daughters of Gxzcory, Here the ſuppliant Prince 


entrance of this fortreſs, with his feet bare, his head uncovered, and with 
no other raiment but a wretched piece of coarſe woollen cloth thrown ove: 
his body to cover his nakedneſs. The fourth day he was admitted to the 
preſence of the Jordly pontif, who, with a good deal of difficulty, granted 
him the abſolution he demanded ; but as to what regarded his reſtoration 


greſs, at which he made HENRY promiſe to appear, forbidding him, at the 
ſame time to aſſume, during this interval, the title of king, as allo to wear the 
ornaments, or to exerciſe the functions, of royalty. This opprobrious con. 
vention excited, and that juſtly, the indignation of the princes and biſhops cf 
Italy, who threatned HENRY with all forts of evils, on account of his ba{ 
and puſillanimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have depoſed him, had 
not he diminiſhed their reſeatment by violating the convention which he 
had been forced to enter into with the imperious pontif, and reſuming the 
title and other marks of royalty which he had been obliged to lay down, 
On the other hand, the confederate princes of Swabia and Saxony were no 
ſooner informed of this unexpected change in the conduct of HExRv, than 
they aſſembled at Forcheim in the month of March A. D. 1077, and 
unanimouſly elected Ropor R, duke of Swabia, emperor in his place II]. 
XVII. This raſh ftep kindled a terrible flame in Germany and Itah, and 
involved, for a long time, thoſe unhappy lands in the calamities of war. In 
Haly the Normans, who were maſters of the lower parts of that country, 
and the armies of the powerful and valiant MaTaHiLDa maintained ſuccels 
fully the cauſe of GR ECORV againſt the Lombards, who eſpouſed the intereſt 


aſſemble, carried on the war in Germany againſt Roporen and the cor- 
federate princes. GRECCORVY, confidering the events of war as extremelf 
doubtful, was at firſt afraid to declare for either ſide, and therefore obſerved, 
during a certain time, an appearance of neutrality ; but encouraged by the 
dattle of Fladenbeim, in which Henry was defeated by the Saxons A. D. 
rogo, he excommunicated anew that vanquiſhed prince, and ſending a cio 
to the victor RopoLen, declared him lawful king of the Germans. 


[7] The ancient and modern writers of Italian and German hiſtory have given ample relations 
all theſe events, though not all with the ſame fidelity and accuracy. In . brief account! hare 
given of theſe events, 1 have followed the genuine fources, and thofe writers whoſe teſtimonies ® 
the moſt reſpectable and ſure, ſuch as $1c60ntvs, Pac, MUxaTorr, Mascovius, Noris K 
who, — they differ in ſome minute cireumſtances, are yet agreed in thoſe matters that ut 

the moſt importance. | 
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njured emperor did not let this new inſult paſs unpuniſhed ; ſeconded by CzVr. XI. 


the ſuffrages of ſeveral of the Italian and German biſhops, he depoſed ——___—— 


Caronv a ſecond time in a council which met at Mentz, and, in a ſynod 
hat was ſoon after aſſembled at Brixen, in the province of Tirol, he raiſed to 
the pontificate Gv1BERT, archbiſhop of Ravenna, who aſſumed the title of 


CLEMENT III. when he Was conſecrated at Rome A. D. 1084, four years 


Ater his election. 3 | _— 
XVIII. This election was followed ſoon after by an event which gave an 
advantageous turn to the affairs of Henry ; this event was a bloody battle 
fought upon the banks of the river Eſter, where Roporpn received a mortal 
wound, of which he died at Merſburg. The emperor, having got rid of this 
frmidable enemy, marched directly into [taly the following year (1081) 
with a deſign. to cruſh GR EOORV and his adherents, whoſe defeat he imagined 
would contribute effectually to put an end to the troubles in Germany. 
Accordingly he made ſeveral campaigns, with various ſucceſs, againft the 
valiant troops of MAaTHILDA; and after having raiſed twice the ſiege of 
Rome, he reſumed a third time that bold enterprize, and became, at length, 
maſter of the greateſt part of that city in the year 1084. The firſt ſtep that 
Hinzy took after this ſucceſs was to place GuIBERT in the papal chair, 


after which he received the imperial crown from the hands of the new ponrif, 
was ſaluted emperor by the Roman people, and laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle 


of St. Angelo, whither his mortal enemy, GREOORV, had fled for ſafety. 
He was, however, forced to raiſe this ſiege by the valour of RoBERT Guls- 


cab, duke of Apulia and Calabria, who brought GREOORxV in triumph to- 


Rome; but not thinking him fafe there, conducted him afterwards to- 
Salernum. In this place the famous pontif ended his days the year following 
A. D. 1085, and left Europe involved in thoſe calamities which were the 


fatal effects of his boundleſs ambition. He was certainly a man of extenſive _ 
abilities, endowed with a moſt enterprizing genius, and an invincible firm- 
| neſs of mind; but it muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, that he was 
the moſt arrogant and audacious pontif that had hitherto fat in the papal 


chair. The Roman church worſhips him as a faint, though it is certain: 


that he was never placed in that order by a regular canonization, Paul V, 
about the beginning of the xvirh century, appointed the twenty fifth day 
of May, as a feſtival ſacred to the memory of this pretended. faint [x]; but 
the emperors of Germany, the kings of France, and other European princes- 


have always oppoſed the celebration of this feſtival, and have thus effectually 


prevented its becoming univerſal. In our times Benzpict XIII, zealous 
to ſecure to GREGOR the faintly honours, oecaſioned a conteſt, whoſe iſſue 


Was by no means favorable to his ſuperſtitious views [u]. 


la] See the Ada Sander, Antaverp, ad d. xxv Maii, and Jo. ManiLLon, 4a. Sand. Ord... 


arr Sæc. vi. part. II. 

0. 

"I liiftorigues er Critiques ſur la wie et. fur la Legende du Pape Gregoire VII. 
OL. I. 3 | 


d: | | 
10 The reader will find an ample and curious account of this matter in a French book publiſhed. 
land in the year 1 743, in three volumes, under the fallowing title: LAvocat du Diable, ou 
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againſt the confederate princes. The faction of GRECORx, ſupported b 


mount Caſſin, who adopted the title of Victor III, and was conſecrated in 


his competitor, he retired to his monaſtery, where ſoon after he ended his 
days in peace. But before his abdication, he held a council at Benevent, 


recommendation, choſen to ſucceed him. This new pontif was elected at 


| ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile upon his undertakings; but upon the emperor's 


| MarTtriLpa, who were the formidable heads of the papal faction. The 
abominable treachery of his ſon Cox RAD, who, yielding to the ſeduction af 


p. 60g. to publiſh the Life of CremenT III. This pontif died in the year 1100, as appear 
evidently from the Chronicon Beneventanum, publiſhed by MuraTor1, in his Antiquit. [takar: 
tom i. p. 262. See alſo Rune Hiftoria Radennat. lib. v. p. 307. 


pontif was of a character quite oppoſite to that of GREGOR V; he was modeſt 
and timorous, and alſo of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, and finding the 
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XIX. The death of GRFOORV neither reſtored peace to the church 
tranquillity to the Rate ; the tumults and diviſions which he had excited 
ſtill continued, and they were augmented from day to day by the ſame 
paſſions to which they owed - their origin, CLtement III, who was the 
emperor's pontif [o], was maſter of the city of Rome, and was acknowledged 


as pope by a great part of Itay. HENRY carried on the war in Cern 
the Normans, choſe for his ſucceſſor, in the year 1086, Dip RICE, abbot of 


the church of St. PETER, in the year 1087, when that part of the city vas 
recovered by the Normans from the dominion of CLEMENT, But this new 


papal chair beſet with factions, and the city. of Rome under the dominion of 


where he confirmed and renewed the laws that GREGOR had enacted for 
the abolition of 7nveſtiiures, N 
XX. Oro, biſhop of Oſtia, and monk of Clugni, was, by Victor's 


Terracing in the year 1088, and aſſumed the name of URBAN II. Inferior 
to GREGORY in fortitude and reſolution, he was, however, his equal in 
arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſſed him greatly in temerity and impru- 
dence [p]. The commencement of his pontificate had a fair aſpect, and 


return into Italy in the year 1090, the face of affairs was totally changed; 
v.Ctory crowned the arms of that prince, who, by redoubled efforts of 
valour, defeated, at length, Gul, duke of Bavaria, and the famous 


his father's enemies, revolted againſt him, and, by the advice and aſſiſtance 
of URBAN and MaTaiLDa, uſurped the kingdom of 1taly, revived the 
drooping ſpirits of that faction, who hoped to ſee the laurels of the emperor 
blaſted by this odious and unnatural rebellion. The conſequences, how- 
ever, of this event were leis fatal to HENRY, than his enemies expected. 
In the mean time the troubles of 7taly, ſtill continued, nor could UrBa\, 
with all his efforts, reduce the city of Rome under his lordly yoke. F inding 
all his ambitious meaſures diſconcerted, he aſſembled a council at Placemis 


[0] The very learned jo. GoTTL, Hornivs engaged himſelf, in the Mi/cell. Lipſ. tom. vi. 


D We find in the Poſthumous Works of MABILLON, tom. iii. p. 1, the Life of Ugpaxl, 
compoſed by Tyrop. RuIx ART, with much learning and induſtry, but with too little impar 

and fidelity, as we may naturally ſuppoſe even from the name of its author, ſince it is well known 
that no monkiſh writer dare attempt to paint the Roman pontifs in cheir true colours. dee allo 

an actount of URBAN the Hi/ftoire Litter. de la France, tom. viii, p. 514. 1 


— 
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n the year 1095, Where he confirmed the laws, and the anathemas of Cz ur. XI. 
CaroOR V; and afterwards undertook a journey into France, where he held 
the famous council of Clermont, and had the pleaſure of kindling a new war 
| againſt the infidel poſſeſſors of the holy land. In this council, inſtead of 
ndeavouring to terminate the tumults and deſolations that the diſpute 
concerning #mveſtitures had already produced, this unworthy pontif added 
fuel to the flame, and ſo exaſperated matters by his imprudent and arrogant 

roceedings, as to render an accommodation between the contending parties 
more difficult than ever. Grzcory, notwithſtanding his exceſſive arro- 
gance and ambition, had never carried his inſolence ſo far as to forbid the 
biſhops and the reſt of the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their 
reſpective ſovereigns, This rebellious prohibition was reſerved for the 
audacious arrogance of URBAN, who publiſhed it as a law, in the council of 
Cermont [9]. After this noble expedition, the reſtleſs pontif returned into 
Jah, where he made himſelf maſter of the caſtle of dt. Angelo, and ſoon after 
ended his days in the year 1099 ; he was not long furvived by his antagoniſt 
CLeuexnt III, who died the following year, and thus left RAVNIER, a 
Benedictine monk, who was choſen ſucceſſor to URBAN, and aſſumed the 
name of Pascual II, ſole poſſeſſor of the papal chair at the concluſion of 
this century. 7 br Dus 3 | ee A100; „„ | 

XXI. Among the eaſtern monks, in this century, there happened no- The gate of the 
thing worthy of being conſigned to the records of hiſtory, while thoſe of the wonaftie orders, 
weſt were concerned immediately in tranſactions of great conſequence, and 
which deſerve the attention of the curious reader. The weſtern monks were 
remarkable for their attachment to the Roman pontifs ; this connexion had 
been long formed, and it was originally owing to the avarice and violence 
of both biſhops and princes, who, under various pretexts, were conſtantly 
encroaching upon the poſſeſſion of the monks, and thus obliged them to 
kek for ſecurity againſt theſe invaſions of their property in the protection of 
the popes. This protection was readily granted by the pontifs, who ſeized, 
with avidity, every occaſion of enlarging their authority; and the monks, 
in return, engaged themſelves to pay an annual tribute to their ghoſtly 
patrons, But in this century things were carried ſtill farther, and the 
pontifs, more eſpecially Gxzcory VII, who was eagerly bent upon hum- 
bling the biſhops, and transfering their privileges to the Roman ſee, 
enlarged their juriſdiction over the monks at the expence of the epiſcopal 
order, They adviſed and exhorted the monks to withdraw themſelves and 
their poſſeſſions from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, and to place both under 
the inſpection and dominion of St. PxTERR [r]. Hence it happened that 
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] To the xv canon of this council the following words were added: Ne cpiſcopus vel ſacerdos 
"wy! vel alicui laico in manibus ligiam fidelitatem faciant, i. e. It is enacted that no biſhop or prieft ſhall 
Pome upon oath liege obedience 10 any king or any layman. They are entirely miſtaken, who 
wrm that GREGOR prohibited the biſhops from taking oaths of. allegiance to their reſpective 
— as Cardinal Nox is has ſufficiently demonſtrated in his Moria delle Inveſtiture, chap. x. 
| 11 A ſpecimen of this may be ſeen in the vii Epiſtle of Gx ECO, in which he reduces the 
monks of Reqon under the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee by a mandate conceived in terms that had 
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CA r. XI. from the time of GRE COR Y, the number of monaſteries that had 


Ar corrup- 


= immunities both from the temporal authority of the ſovereign 


out all Europe, and the rights of princes,. together with the inte 


frauds, debaucheries, diſſenſions, and enormities that diſhonoured by far the 


and ſuperſtition, and the unbounded licentiouſneſs and corruption of manners. 


been conſumed in debauchery and crimes, and diſtinguiſhed by nothing but 
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received 
and the 
hrough. 


reſts and 


privileges of the epiſcopal order, were violated and trampled upon, or rather 
engroſſed to {well the growing deſpotiſm of the all-graſping pontifs [5]. | 


XXII. All the writers of this age complain of the ignorance, licentiouſnes, | 


ſpiritual juriſdiction of the biſhops, were multiplied beyond meaſure t 


greateſt part of the monaſtic orders, not to mention the numerous marks of 
their diſſolution and impiety that have been handed down to our times [1]. 
However aſtoniſhed we may be at ſuch horrid irregularities among a ſet of 
men whoſe deſtination was fo facred, and whoſe profeſſion was fo auſtere 
we ſhall ſtill be more ſurprized to learn that this degenerate order, ſo far 
from loſing ought of their influence and credit on account of their licentioul. 
neſs, were promoted, on the contrary, to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
and beheld their opulence and authority increaſing. from day to day. Our 
ſurprize, indeed, will. be diminiſhed when we conſider the groſs ignorance 


that reigned in this century among all ranks and orders of men [u]. Igro- 
rance and corruption pervert the taſte and judgment of even thoſe who 
are not void of natural ſagacity, and often prevent their being ſhocked at the 
greateſt inconſiſtencies. Amidft this general depravation of ſentiments and Wy 
conduct, amidit the flagitious crimes that were daily perpetrated not only 
by the laity, but alſo by the various orders of the clergy, both ſecular, 
and regular, all ſuch as reſpected the common rules of decency, or preſerved 
in t1eir external demeanour the leaſt appearance of piety and virtue, were 
iooxed upon as ſaints, of the higheſt rank, and conſidered as the peculiar 
favorites of heaven. This circumſtance was, no doubt, favorable to many 
of the monks, who were leſs profligate than the reſt of their order, and might 
contribute more or leſs to ſupport the credit of the whole body. Beſides, 
it often happened that princes, dukes, knights, and generals, whoſe days had 


never been uſed before his time; ſee Man TENE The/aur. Anecdot. tom. i. p. 204. We may add 
to this ſeveral like mandates of URBAN II and the ſucceeding pontifs, which are to be found in 
the collection now cited, and in others of that kind. V 

DL] There is not, perhaps, in Germany one ſingle inſtance of this pernicious immunity before the 
time of GRECORY VII, 3 | in | 
© [2] See Jo. Lauxor, A ert. in privileg. S. Medardi, cap. xxvi. 5 vi. Opp. tom. iii. part. . 
P- 499. and S1Mon Biblioth. Critique, tom. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 331. | 

[z] For an account of the ee corruption of this age, ſee BLONDEL De Formula, regnam 
Chriſto, p. 14 —BovLainviLLitrs De POrigine et des Droits de la Neblefſe in MoLEeT's Memorres 
de Litterature et d Hiſtoire, tom. ix. part. I. p. 63. The corruption and violence that reign 
with impunity in this horrid age > gave occaſion to the inſtitutions of chivalry or knighthood, in con- 
ſequence of which a certain ſet of equeſtrian heros undertook the defence of the poor and feeble, 
and particularly of the fair-fex us the inſults of powerful oppreſſors and raviſhers. This order 
of knights errant was certainly of great uſe in theſe miſerable times, when the majeſty of laws and 
2 was fallen into contempt, and they, who bore the title of ſovereigns and magiſtrates, 


neither reſolution nor power to maintain their authority, or to perform the duties of tber 
ſtations. | | ts 
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ach of old age, or death, the inexpreſſible anguiſh of a wounded con- 


{-ence, and the gloomy apprehenſions and terrors it excites. In this dread- 


fl condition, what was their reſource ? what were the means by which 
they hoped to diſarm the uplifted hand of divine juſtice, and render the 
wernour of the world propitious ? They purchaſed at an enormous price 
te prayers of the monks to ſcreen them from judgment, and devoted to 
Cod and to the ſaints a large portion of the fruits of their rapine, or entered 
temſelves into the monaſtic order, and bequeathed their poſſeſſions to their 
wy brethren. And thus it was that monkery received perpetually new ac- 
ceſſions of opulence and credit 5 
XXIII. The monks of Clugni in France ſurpaſſed all the other religious 
arders in the renown they had acquired from a prevailing opinion of their 


eminent ſanctity and virtue. Hence their diſcipline was univerſally reſpected, 


nd hence alſo their rules were adopted by the founders of new monaſteries, 
and the reformers of thoſe that were in a ſtate of decline. Theſe famous 
monks aroſe, by degrees, to the very higheit ſummit of worldly proſperity, 
by the preſents which they received from all quarters; and their power and 
credit grew, with their opulence, to ſuch a height, that, towards the concluſion 
of this century, they were formed into a ſeparate ſociety, which till ſubſiſts 
under the title of the order, or congregation of Clugni[w]. And no ſooner 
(rcre they thus eſtabliſhed than they extended their ſpiritual dominion on all 


The famous Huco, ſixth abbot of Clugni, who was in high credit at the court 
of Rome, and had acquired the peculiar protection and eſteem of ſeveral 
princes, laboured, with ſuch ſucceſs, in extending the power and juriſdiction 


of five and thirty of the principal monaſteries in France, beſides a conſiderable 
number of ſmaller convents that acknowledged him as their chief. Many 
other religious ſocieties, though they refuſed entering into this new order, 
and continued to chooſe their reſpective governors, yet ſhewed ſuch reſpect 


zuded him as their ſpiritual chief 1 This enormous augmentation of 
opulence and authority was, however, fruitful of many evils ; it increaſed the 
arrogance of theſe aſpiring monks, and contributed much to the propagation 


id ſuperſtitious age. The monks of Clugni degenerated ſoon from their 
primitive ſanctity, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, were diſtinguiſhed by no- 
lung but the peculiarities of their diſcipline from the reſt of the monaſtic 


” 


ib Maniiion, Annal. Benedict. tom. v. paſſim. | | . 

(z] Mazis, LON Prefat. ad Sec. v. Aclor. SS. Ord. Bened. p. xxvi—Hift. Generale de Bourgogne 

r les Moines Benedifins, tom. i. p. 151, publiſhed at Paris in folio, in the year 1739.—liſtoire 
rare de Ja France, tom. ix. p. 470. | | 


z violent exploits of unbridled luſt, cruelty, and avarice, felt at the ap- CET. XI. 


af his order, that, before the end of this century, he ſaw himſelf at the head 


lor the abbot of Clugni, or the arcb- abbot, as he ſtyled himſelf, that they re- 


of the ſeveral vices, that diſhonoured the religious ſocieties of this licentious 


(w] For a particular account of the rapid and monſtrous ſtrides, which the order of Clugni made 
d opulence and dominion, ſee STEPH. BaLuzius Miſcellan. tom. v. p. 343. and tom. vi. p. 436. | 


XXIV. The 


„ — * 


The monks of 
Clugni. : 


fdes, reducing, under their juriſdiction, all the monaſteries which they had 
reformed by their counſels, and engaged to adopt their religious diſcipline. 
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Ciftertian 
monks. 


therto one great and univerſal body, was now divided into ſeparate 


and rendered their divifton ſtill more conſpicuous by reciprocal exertions of 


branch of the congregation of Clugyi, whoſe laws and manner of living it 


retreat, which was at that time a miſerable deſert, covered on all ſides with | 
brambles and thorns, but which bears, at preſent, a quite different aſpect, 


propagated through the greateſt part of Europe in the following century, 


XXIV. The example of | theſe monks excited ſeveral pious men to nd 
particular monaſtic fraternities, or congregations like that of Cin; the 
confequence of which was that the Benedictine order, which had been hi, | 


which, though they were ſubject to one general rule, yet differed Frith ce 


other in various circumſtances both of their diſcipline and manner of living 
| F 


animoſity and hatred. In the year 1023, RoMvarD, an Italian fanatic. | 
retired to Camaldoli [y], on the mount Appennine, and, in that ſolitary te- 
treat, founded the order, or congregation of the Camaldolites, which till te. 
mains in a flouriſhing ſtate, particularly in Italy. His followers were dif. 
tinguiſhed into two claſſes, of which the one were Cœnobites, and the other 
Eremites. Both obſerved a ſevere diſcipline ; but the Cœnobites had dege. 
nerated much from their primitive auſterity [Z]. e HO 
Some time after this, GUaLBERT, a native of Florence, founded at Val. 
Ombroſo, ſituated in the Appennines, a congregation of Benedictine monks, 
who, in a ſhort ſpace of time, propagated their diſcipline in ſeveral parts of | 
taly{a]. To theſe two Italian monaſteries we may add that of Hirſaupe in 
Germany [b], erected by WILLIAM, an eminent abbot, who had reformed 
many ancient convents, and was the founder of ſeveral new eſtabliſhments. 
It 1s, however, to be obferved, that the monaſtery of Hir/auge was rather a | 


had adopted, than a new fraternity. | 

XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century [c], Roß ER, abbot of 
Molime in Burgundy, having employed, in vain, his moſt zealous efforts to 
revive the decaying piety and diſcipline of his convent, and to oblige his 
monks to obſerve, with more exactneſs, the rule of St. Benzpicr, retired, 
with about twenty monks, who had not been infected with the diſſolute turn 
of their brethren, to a place called Citeaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons. In this 


Rob ER laid the foundations of the famous order, or congregation of Ciſtertiam, 
which, like that of Cugni, made a moſt rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs, was 


Io] Otherwiſe called Campo-Malduli. | ST 185 45 0p 0 0 
2] The writers, who have given any ſatisfactory accounts of the order of the Camalayhites gre 
enumerated by Jo. Aus, FaBgicivs, in his Bibliotheca Lat. medii avi, tom. Fl 895. Add iv 
theſe RouuAL DI Vita in Atis Sandor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 101. and in AB1rLON's An 
Sandor. Ord. Benedict. Sec. vi. part, I. p. 247 ,—HEeLYor Hiftoire des Orares, tom. v. p. 2g6.- 
MazB1LLON Annal. Ord. Benedict. tom. v. p. 261. —-MAdNOAEDI ZEIGELBAVER. Contifolium | 
Camaldulenſe, five Notitia Scriptor. Camaldulenfium, publiſhed at Venice in the year 1759. l. 
[a] See the life of GuaL BERT in MaBILLOx's Ada Sandor. Ord. Benedict. Sec. vi. PAN 
p. 273.,—HEeLYoT Hiftoire des Ordres, tom. v. p. 298. Many intereſting circumſtances relating 
to the hiſtory of this order have been publiſhed by the learned Lam, in the Deliciæ Er 22 
publiſhed at Florence, tom. ii. p. 238. as alſo p. 272. 279. where the ancient Jaws of the oro 
are enumerated ; ſee alſo tom. iii. of the ſame work, p. 177. 12. „7 * 
[5j See MaziL.on Ada Sanfttrum. Benalick. Sac, Vis, part. I. p. 716.—HBLyor Hf 
Ordres, tom. v. p. 332 by o C 


le] In the year 1098. 2 


. 


and | 
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A ys not only enriched with the moſt liberal and ſplendid donations, but Czxr. xi 


i acquired the form and privileges of a ſpiritual republic, and exerciſed a — 


or of dominion over all the monaſtic orders [4]. The great and funda- 
mental law of this new fraternity was the rule of St. BznedicT, which was to 


e folemnly and rigorouſly obſerved ; to this were added ſeveral other inſti- 
tions and injunctions, which were deſigned to maintain the authority of 


this rule, to enſure its obſervance, and to defend it againſt the dangerous 
ccd of opulence, and the reſtleſs efforts of human corruption to render the 
eſtabliſhments imperfect. Theſe injunctions were exceſſively auſtere, 
grieyous to nature, but pious and laudable in the eſteem of a ſuperſtitious age. 
They did not, however, ſecure the ſanctity of this holy congregation, ſince 
the ſeduciag charms of opulence, that corrupted the monks of Clugni much 
foner than was expected, produced the ſame effect among the Ciſtertians, 


whoſe zeal, in the rigorous obſervance of their rule, began gradually to 


iminiſh, and who, in proceſs of time, grew as negligent and diſſolute as the 
reſt of the Benedictines [e]. 1 Foy 


— 


XXVI. Beſides theſe convents that were founded upon the principles, and — 


night be conſidered as branches of the Benedictine order, ſeveral other mo- 


mltic ſocieties were formed, which were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar laws, and 


by rules of diſcipline and obedience, which they had drawn up for themſelves. 
To many of thoſe gloomy and fanatical monks, whoſe auſterity was rather 
the fruit of a bad habit of body, than the reſult of a religious principle, the 
ule of BexeDiet appeared too mild; to others it ſeemed incomplete and 
dekective, and not ſufficiently accommiodated to the exerciſe of the various 
duties we owe to the ſupreme Being. Hence STEPHEN, a nobleman of 
trrgne (who is called by ſothe STEPHEN de Muret, from the place where he 
irſt erected the convent of his order) obtained, in the year 1073, from 
Gxebory VII, the privilege of inſtituting a new ſpecies of monaſtic diſ- 


cpline, His firſt deſign was to ſubje& his fraternity to the rule of St. 


bexzpier, but he changed his intention, and compoſed, himſelf, the body 


laws, which was to be their rule of life, piety, and manners. In theſe | 


laws there were many injunctions that ſhewed the exceſſive auſterity of their 
author. Poverty and obedience were the two great points which he incul- 
ated with the warmeſt zeal, and all his regulations were directed to promote 
ad ſecure them in this new eſtabliſhment ; for this purpoſe it was ſolemnly 
acted, that the monks ſhould poſſeſs no lands beyond the limits of their 


Onvent ; that the uſe of fleſh ſhould be allowed to none, not even to the ſick 


ud infirm ; and that none ſhould be permitted to keep cattle, that they 


a was become fo powerful, that it governed almoſt all Zurope, both in ſpirituals and temporals.] 
e] The principal hiſtorian of the Ciſtertian Order is ANG. MANRIQUES, whoſe Annales Cifter- 
lenſes, an ample and learned work; were publiſhed in four volumes, folio, at Lyons, in the year 1642. 
- him we may place PIERRE LE Nain, whoſe E Gai de l' Hiſfoire de Ordre des Citeaux, was 
tel in the year 1696, at Paris, in nine volumes in 8. The other hiſtorians, who have given 
ounts of this famous order, are enumerated by Fazr1ctvs, in his Bihlioth. Latina medii avi, 
. i. p. 1066. Add to theſe HsLyoT's Hiſtoire des Orares, tom. v. p. 341. and MaßILTOoN, 


% 


Mo, in the fifth and ſixth volumes of his Annales Bened/&im, has given a learned and accurate 


ut of the origin and progreſs of the Ciſtertians. 2 
8 might 


(d) In about an hundred years after its firſt eſtabliſhment, this order boaſted of 1800 abbeys, - 


TS, 
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Cenr. XI. might not be expoſed to the temptation of violating their frugal Reit 
— To theſe ſevere precepts many others of equal rigour were added: 4 * 
gloomy legiſlator impoſed upon his fraternity the ſolemn obſeryance of; 
profound and uninterrupted ſilence, and inſiſted fo much upon the 8 

portance and neceſſity of ſolitude, that none but a few perſons of the hioka 

eminence and authority were permitted to paſs the threſhold of his monaſt 

Hle prohibited all intercourſe with the ſex, and indeed excluded his on. 

from all the comforts and enjoyments of life. His followers were dye 

into two claſſes, of which the one comprehended the clerks, and the other 

what he called, the converted brethren. The former were totally abſorbed i 

the contemplation of divine things, while the latter were charged with the 

care and adminiſtration of whatever related to the concerns and neceſſities of 

a prelent life. Such were the principal circumſtances of the new inſtitution 

founded by STEPHEN, which aroſe to the higheſt pitch of renown in this and 

the following century, and was regarded with the moſt profound veneration 

as long as its laws and diſcipline were obſerved ; but two things contributed 

to its decline, and at length brought on its ruin; the firſt was, the viotnt 

' conteſt which aroſe between the clerks and the converts, on account of the 
pre-eminence which the latter pretended over the former; and the ſecond was, 

the gradual diminution of the rigour and auſterity of STEPHEN's rule, whic 

was ſoftened and mitigated from time to time, both by the heads of the order, 

and by the Roman pontifs. This once fameus monaſtic ſociety was diſtin- 

guiſhed by the title of the Order of Grandmontains, as Muret, where they were 

firſt eſtabliſhed, was ſituated near Grammont, in the province of Limoges [f] 

The order of the XXVII. In the year 1084 [g], was inſtituted the famous order of Ca. 
Carchußans. thuſians, ſo called from Chartreux, a diſmal and wild ſpot of ground nent 
Grenoble in Dauphine, ſurrounded with barren mountains and craggy rocks, 
The founder of this monaſtic ſociety, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt in the ei- 
travagant auſterity of their manners and diſcipline, was Bruno, a native 0 
Cologn, and canon of the cathedral of Rheims in France. This zealous ecke 
ſiaſtic, who had neither power to reform, nor patience to bear the diſſolue 
manners of his archbiſhop Max Ass E, retired from his church with fix of hi 
companions, and, having obtained the permiſſion of Huch, biſhop d 
Grenoble, fixed his reſidence in the miſerable deſert already mentioned [5], 


— —. —. — S. c=» vm Q> yo — 


[/] The gn this order is related by BERNARD Guipon, whoſe treatiſe upon that ſubjd 
is publiſhed in the B:blotheca Manuſcriptorum Pail. LABBEI, tom 11. p 275. For an account 
the hiſtory of this celebrated ſociety, ſee Jo. MaBILILON Annal. Bened. tom. v. p. 65 l p. 9 
tom. vi. p. 116. and Pref. ad Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. vi. part. II. p. 34.—HELYoT Hun 
des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 409.—Gallia Chriſtiana Mcnachor. Benedi&. tom. ii. p. 045 BAL 
Vitæ Pontif. Avenionenſ. tom. i. p. 158. et Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 486.—[ The life and ghoſt 
exploits of STEPHEN, the founder of this order, are recorded in the 4a Sanctorum, dem. l. 
Februarii, p. 1 99. | . 55 
le] Some place the inſtitution of this order in the year 1080, and others in the year 1086. 
[] The learned FABRI (Ius mentions, in his Biblioth. Latina medii æ ui, tom. I. p. 784 
ſeveral writers who have compoſed the hiſtory of Bx ux o and his order, but his enumeration 1s th 
complete; {ſince there are yet extant many hiſtories of the Carthuſians, that have eſcaped bis note 
See Innocent. Mass0n1 Annales Carthufian. publiſhed in the year 1687.—PE TAI OIL 


Chronicon Cartbſſanum, and the elegant, though imperfeR hiſtory of the order in queſtion, r 


CO 


I” 


| __ . | . 2 5 | 
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Ye adopted at firſt the rule of St. Benzpict, to which he added a confider- Cz wr. XI. $ 
ble number of ſevere and rigorous precepts ; his ſucceſſors, however, went TTY | 
fill farther, and impoſed upon the Carthuſians new laws, much more in- 
nerable than thoſe of their founder, laws which inculcated the higheſt 
trees of auſterity that the moſt gloomy imagination could invent [i]. 
And yet, notwithſtanding all this, it is remarkable, that no monaſtic ſociety 
generated fo little from the ſeverity of their primitive inſtitution and 
diſcipline as this of the Carthuſians. The progreſs of their order was indeed 
| rapid, and their influence leſs extenſive in the different countries of 
Furepe, than the progreſs and influence of thoſe monaſtic eſtabliſhments, 
whoſe laws were leſs rigorous, and whoſe manners were leſs auſtere. It was 
long time before the tender ſex could be engaged to ſubmit to the ſavage 
mules of this melancholy inſtitution ; nor had the Carthuſian order ever 
reaſon to boaſt of a multitude of females ſubjected to its juriſdiction ; it was 
wo forbidding to captivate a ſex, which, though ſuſceptible of the ſeductions 
of enthuſiaſm, is of a frame too delicate to ſupport the ſeverities of a rigorous 
XXVIII. Towards the concluſion of this century [I], the order of St. The order of St. 
Avtroxy of Vienne in Dauphine, was inſtituted for the relief and ſupport pow * 
of ſuch as were ſeized with grievous diſorders, and particularly with the | 
dleaſe called S7. Anthony's fire. All who were infected with that peſtilential 
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b to be found in HeLyorT's Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 366. Many important illuſtrations on 
the nature and laws of this famous ſociety have been publiſhed by MaB1LLoN, in his Aunales Bene- 
lain, tom. vi. p. 638. 68 3. A particular and accurate account of Bxuxo has been given by 
the Benediftine monks, in their F/z/oire Litteraire de la France, tom. ix. p. 233. but a yet more 
anple one will be undoubtedly given by the compilers of the 4a Sanctorum, when they ſhall have 
ried on their work to the. 6% of October, which is the feſtival conſecrated to the memory of 
Nuno. It was a current report in ancient times, that the occaſion of Bxuxo's retreat was the 
miaculous reſtoration of a certain prieſt to life, who, while the funeral ſervice was performing, raiſed 
unſelf up and ſaid, By the juſt judgment of God I am damned, and —— expired. This ſtory is 
oled upon as fabulous by the molt reſpectable writers even of the Roman church, eſpecially ſince 
has been refuted by LA uN Or, in his treatiſe De cauſa Seceſſus Brunonis in Deſertum. Nor does 
tee to preſerve its credit among the Carthuſians, who are more intereſted than others in this 
pretended miracle. Such of them, at leaſt, as affirm it, do it with a good deal of modeſty and dif- 
lence, The arguments on both ſides are candidly and accurately enumerated by Czs, Ecass. 
I Pour Ar, in his Hifor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 467. F 228-18 
J See MaBILLOx, Pref. ad Szc. vi. part. II. Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. p. 37. * 
] The Carthuſian nuns have not ſufficiently attracted the attention of the authors who have 
Mitten concerning this famous order; nay, ſeveral writers have gone ſo far as to maintain, that 
te was not in this order a ſingle convent of nuns. This notion, however, is highly erroneous; 
J there were formerly ſeveral convents of Carthuſian virgins, of which indeed the greateſt part 
ave not ſubſiſted to our times. In the year 1368, there was an extraordinary law paſſed, by which 
eltablimment of any more female Carthuſian convents was expreſly prohibited. Hence there 
main only five at this day ; four in France, and one at Bruges in Flanders. See the Varietés 2 
oy P Eyfques et Litieraires, tom. i. p. 80. publiſhed at Paris in 8 b in the year 175 2. Certain it 
5 at the rigorous diſcipline of the Carthuſians is quite inconſiſtent with the delicacy and tenderneſs 
ll the female ſex; and therefore in the few female convents of that order that Rill ſubſiſt, the auſte- 
ily of that diſcipline has been diminiſhed, as well from neceſſity, as from humanity and wiſdam ; 
3 more particularly found neceſſary to abrogate thoſe ſevere injunctions of /ilence and ſolitudey 
7 ae { little adapted to the known character and genius of the ex. OO 
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| pretended to have experienced in their complete recovery, the mar 


The order of 
Canons, 


by the multitude of pious donations they received from all parts, they with- | 


| ranks and orders of the clergy, was alſo remarkable among the canons, which | 


The Internal Hits TORY of the Cay R en page It 
diſorder repaired to a cell built near Vienne by the Benedia; 
Grammont, in which the body of St. AnTHowny was ſaid to "OK 1 * 
the prayers and interceſſion of this eminent ſaint, they might be . Her 


| culo! 
healed. GasTon, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, and his fon hr 
s 10N | 


efficacy of St. Ax THONv's interceſſion, and, in conſequence thereof Pers 
themſelves and their poſſeſſions, fiom a principle of pious gratitude to h 
ſervice of St. Ax THON Y, and to the performance of-generous and charitable 
offices towards all ſuch as were afflicted with the miſeries of poverty and 
fickneſs. Their example was followed, at firft, but by eight perſons : their | 
community, however, was afterwards conſiderably augmented. They were 
not bound by particular vows like the other monaſtic orders, but were con. 
ſecrated, in general, to the ſervice of God, and lived under the juriſdiction of 
the monks of Crammont. In proceſs of time, growing opulent and powerful 


drew themſelves from the dominion of the Benedictines, propagated their 
order in various countries, and, at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from | 
Bonirace VIII, the dignity and privileges of an independent congregation, 
under the rule of St. AucusTin [m]. ke | | 
XXIX. The licentiouſneſs and corruption, that had infected all the other 


was a middle ſort of order between the monks and ſecular prieſts, and whoſe | 
firſt eſtabliſhment was in the viii century. In certain provinces of Europe | 
the canons were corrupted to a very high degree, and ſurpaſſed, in the ſcan- | 
dalous diſſolution of their manners, all the other eccleſiaſtical and monaſtic 


[an] See the a Sander. tom. ii. Fanuarii, p. 160.—HELYOF, . Hiſtoire des Orares, tom. . 
p. 108,—GaBs. PENOTT. Hiſtoria Canonicerym regular. lib. ii. c. 70.—Jo. ERH. Kappl oy 
& fratribus S. Antoni, publiſhed at Leipſict in year 1737.—Por.an account of the preſent vr 
of the principal hoſpital or reſidence of this order, where the abbot remains, ſee Mkr BRB en 
D 77 Lege Litteraire de deux Benedi&ins de la Congreg. de St. Maur, tom. i. p. 260, 

fo | ia decree of NicoLas II, by which the primitive rule of the canons was changed, 
pu liſhed y ManiLLon among the papers, which ſerve as proofs to the 4˙¹ volume of his "lb 
Benedictini, and alſo in the Annals themſelves, Sce tom. iv, Aural. Bened, p. 748. © © 
kb. Ri. } XXX. P- 586. Wo | 4 this 
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Cap. H. The State of LnAnniING % Pri. 630Þnvy, &c. _7 
this alone was ſufficient to prevent the canons from entering into the bonds of Cu r. Xt, 
matrimony It did not, however, exclude them from the poſſeſſion or enjoy. 
nent of private property; for they reſerved to themſelves the right of appra- 
cating to their own uſe the fruits and revenues of their benetices, and of 
employing them, as they thought expedient, Other canonical congregations 
ſubjected themſelves to a rule of life leſs agreeable and commodious, in con- 
quence of the zealous exhortations of Ivo, or Ivts biſhop of Chartres, 
renouncing all their worldly poſſeſſions and proſpects, all private property, 
ind living in a manner that reſembled the auſterity of the monaſtic 
orders. Hence aroſe the well-known diſtinction between the ſecular and 
the regular canons; the former of which obſerved the decree of Nicor as II, 
while the latter, more prone to mortification and ſelf-denial, complied with 
the directions and juriſdictions of Ivo; and as this auſtere prelate imitated 
St. Abo vsrix [0] in the manner of regulating the conduct of his clergy, his 
aanons were called, by many, the regular canons of St. Auguſtin [pP J. 
XXX. The moſt eminent Greek writers of this century, were, The principal 
THEOPHANES Cerameus, 1. e. the potter, of whom there is yet extant a Greek writers, | 


volume of Homilies, that are not altogether contemptible; 
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(o) St. Aucuvsrix committed to writing no particular rule for his cletgy ; but his manner of 
mling them may be learned from ſeveral paſſages in his Epiſtles.] 3 
See MaziLLon Annal. Benedictin. tom. iv. p. 586. et Opera Poſthuma, tom. ii. p. 102. 
115. HxLI YO Hiftoire des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 11. —Lup. TRHOMASsSIxI Diſciplina Ecclefie 
circa Beneficia, tom. 1. part. I. lib. in. cap. xi. p. 657. Munk ATORI Antigg. Ital. medii æai, 
tom. v. p 257. —In the Gallia Chriftiana of the Benedictine monks, we find frequent mention 
made both of this reformation of the canons, and alſo of their diviſion into /eculars and regulars, 
The regular canons are much diſpleaſed with all the accounts, that render the origin of their com- 
munity ſo recent; they. are extremely ambitions of appearing with the venerable character of an 
ancient eſtabliſument, and therefore trace back their firſt riſe through the darkneſs of the remoteſt 
apes, to CU IST him{elf, or at leaſt to St. AuGUsTIN. But the arguments and teſtimonies, by 
which they pretend to ſupport this imagined antiquity of their order, are a proof of the weakneſs of 
their cauſe and of the vanity of their pretenſions, and are not, therefore, worthy of a ſerious re- 
futation, It is true, the title of canons is, undoubtedly, of much more ancient date, than the x1 
century, but not as applied to a particular order or inſtitution, for at its firſt riſe it was uſed in a 
very vague general {enſe (ſee CLAup. ps VeRrT. Explications des Ceremonies de la Meſſe, tom. i. 
p. 58.) and therefore the mere exiſtence of the title proves nothing. At the ſame time, it is evi- 
dent beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, that we end not the leaſt mention made of the diviſion of 
the canon into regular and ſecular before the xi century. And it is equally certain, that thoſe 
caunt, who had nothing in common but their dwelling and table, were called ſecular ; while thoſe 
Who had diveſted themſelves of all private property, and had every thing, without exception, in 
Common with their fraternity, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of regular canons. 
[#8 To Dr. Moswerm's account of the canons, it may not be improper to add a few words con- 
cemiag their introduction into England, and their progreſs and eſtabliſhment among us. The order 
Y regular canons of St. Auguſtin was brought into England by ADELw ALD, confeſſor to HExRx I, 
uo frſt erected a priory of his order at No/tel in York/hire, and had influence enough to have the 
urch of Carliſle. converted into an epiſcopal ſee, and given to regular canons inveſted with tlie 
Pivilege of chuſing their biſhop. This order was ſingularly favoured and protected by HENR VI, 
'gave them, in the year 1107, the priory of Dunftable, and by queen Ma up, who erefted for 
them, the year following, the priory of the Holy Trinity in London, the prior of which was always 
hy of the twenty-four aldermen. They increaſed fo prodigiouſly, that, beſides the noble priory 
h Merton, which was founded for them, in the year 1117, by GiLBzRT, an earl of the Norman 
Ee they had, under the reign of ED W ARD I, fifty- three priories, as appears by the catalogue pre- 
1g 000 that prince, when he obliged all the monaſteries to receive his Protektion and to acknow- 
"ge his juriſdiQions] ©, | THE e 
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Cxnr, XI. NIL us DoxopaTRrIus, who was remarkable for his knowled 
relating to eccleſiaſtical polity ; | ie 
NiceTas PEcTORATvus, who was a moſt ſtrenuous defender of the religio 
ſentiments and cuſtoms of the Greek church; n 
Micnakr Psprrus, whoſe vaſt progreſs in various kinds of learning aud 
ſcience procured him a moſt diſtinguiſhed and ſhining reputation; 
_  Micnaer CERULARIUs, biſhop or patriarch of Conſtantinople, who impr.. 
_ dently revived the controverſy between the Greeks and Latins, which had 
been for ſome time happily ſuſpended ; 5 „ 
SIMEON, the Younger, author of a book of Meditations on the Daties of the 
"| Chriſtian life, which is yet extant; 
8  _  THeoPHYLAcT, a Bulgarian, whoſe illuſtrations of the ſacred writings 
IK were received with univerſal approbation and eſteem [g]. 
wi Latin writers; XXXI. The writers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt among the Latins, 
IH were they that follow: _ . . | 
FuLBERT, biſhop of Chartres, eminent for his love of letters, and his ze 
for the education of youth, as alſo for various compoſitions, particularly his 
epiſtles, and famous for his exceſſive and enthuſiaſtic attachment to the Vir. 
gin Mary [7]; 5 | f 
_ -HumBery, a Cardinal of the Roman church, who far ſurpaſſed all the 
Latins, both in the vehemence and learning which appeared in his contro 
verſtal writings againſt the Greeks [5s]; | 
PerRus DamiaANnus, who, on account of his genius, candor, probity, and 
various erudition, deſerves to be ranked among the moſt: learned and eſtima- 
ble writers of this century; though he was not altogether untainted with the 
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reigning prejudices and defects of the times [.]; 


MaklAxNus ScoTus, whoſe Chronicle, with ſeveral other-compoſitions, is 
yet extant; e . e e 
AxskELu, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of great genius and ſubtilty, 

deeply verſed in the dialectic of this age, and mot illuſtriouſſy diſtinguiſhed 
by his profound and extraordinary knowledge in theology [&]; 
LAxFRANc, alſo archbiſhop of Canterbury, who acquired a high de- 
tee of reputation by his Commentary upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, as. all 
by ſeveral other productions [|], which, conlidering, the age in Which 


* 


| ( For a more ample account of thefe Greek writers, the reader may conſult the Biblio. Cru 
| of FaBRICIuUsS. „ „ | | ED N 
lie] For a farther account of this eminent man, ſee the Hiffoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ul, 
LI P- 261. Mos TUES e SPATE: ieee 5 
| Is] See MarTzns T hejaurus' Anocdbtor. tom. v. p. 629,—Hiftoire Litter. d la France, tom. /n 
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| 75 See the Acta Sandor. Febr. tom. iii p. 406.—Generul Dictionary, at the article Dai 
—Cas1m. Oupini Dif. in tom. ii. Comm. de Scripior. Eccle/. p. 686. | . 
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—_ [u] See the Hiftoire Litter. de la France, tom ix. p. 398, —Rarin:FroyRAs Hil. d Angleterth 
j | | ; tom. ii. p. 65: 166, de Ped. en 419. —CoLonra Hiſtoire Litter, de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 210, —Wehait 
; Already given a more ample account of the eminent abilities and learned productions of ANSELM: 


©1198 | | (ww) Among theſe productions, we may reckon Laneranc's Letters to pope ALEXANDER® 
WIT! | | to {NLDEBRAND, while archdeacon of Rome, and to ſeveral biſhops in England and Normans), 4 
alſo 4 Commentary upon the Pſalus; A Treatiſe concerning. Confeſſion ; An Ecclſiaſtical Hiſtory. by f ; 
i not extant; and 4 remarkable Diſſertation concerning the Body and Blood of Cbriſt in the Buchs K. 
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dar. II. The State of LEARNING. and PIT OSO HV, &c. Fa z I 
te lived, diſcover an uncommon meaſure of ſagacity and erudition [x]; CIT. XI. 
Bruno of mount Caſin, and the other famous eccleſiaſtic of that name, — ==: | 
who founded the monaſtery of the Carthuſians ; _—- obj 
Ivo, biſhop of Chartres, who was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by his zeal and 
oftivity in maintaining the rights and privileges of the church; 
HiLDEBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who was a philoſopher, and a poet as 
well as a divine, without being either eminent or contemptible in any of theſe. 
characters [)]; but, upon the whole, a man of conſiderable. learning and 
macny ; ISS is : | 
64200 r VII, that imperious and arrogant pontif, of whom we have 
eyeral productions, beſide his Zelters. 25 
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C:ncerning the abctrine of the church in this century: 


1 T is. not neceſſary to draw at full length the hideous portrait of the re- The ſtate of re. 

gion of this age. It may eaſily be imagined, that its features were full. S. 

of deformity, when we conſider that its guardians were equally deſtitute of 

knowledge and virtue, and that the heads and rulers of the Chriſtian church, 

inſtead of exhibiting models of piety, held forth in their conduct ſcandalous 

examples of the molt flagitious crimes. The people were ſunk in the groſſeſt 

ſuperſtition, and employed all their zeal in the worſhip of images and re- 

lics, and in the performance of a trifling round of ceremonies, which were 

impoſed upon them by the tyranny. of a deſpotic prieſthood, The more 

karned, 'tis true, retained ſtill ſome notions of the truth, which, however, 

they obſcured and corrupted by a wretched mixture of opinions and precepts, 

of which ſome were ludicrous, others pernicious, and the moſt of them equal- 

ly deſtitute - of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, in ſeveral places, 

judicious and pious men, who would have willingly lent a ſupporting hand to 

the declining cauſe of true religion; but the violent prejudices of a barbarous 

age rendered all ſuch attempts. not only dangerous, but even deſperate ; and 

tioſe choſen ſpirits, who had eſcaped the general contagion, lay too much 

Concealed, and had therefore too little influence to combat, with ſucceſs, the 

formidable patrons of impiety and ſuperſtition, who were extremely. nu- 

merous, in all ranks and orders, from the throne to the: cottage. £ 
II. Notwithſtanding all this, we find, from the time of GREOORY VII, witnettes of the. 
leveral proofs of the zealous efforts of thoſe, who are generally called, by the truth, 
proteſtants, the witneſſes of the truth; by. whom are, meant, ſuch pious and. 


h this laſt performance, Lax crRANC endeavours to prove againſt BRRENOER the reality of a. 
(rporal . in the euchariſt; though it is manifeſt, that this opinion was not the doctrine of the | 
urch of England in the concluſion of the tenth, or the commencement of the following century. 3 
dee CoLLIER's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 260. 203.] 5 TEE, 
x] Hiſt, Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 260. 8 gk | 8 
The Benedictine monks publiſhed, in folio, at Paris, in thę year 1708, the Yorks of Hir DE- 
ar, uluſtrated by the obſervations of BzauGENDRE. 95 5 | 


| 1. | judieious 5 


r. XI. judicious Chriſtians, as adhered to the pure religion of the goſpel, and 
—mained uncorrupted amidſt the growth of ſuperſtition; who deplored 10 


very fragments of the goſpel (if we may uſe that term) which were ſtill red 
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miſerable ſtate to which Chriſtianity was reduced by the alteration of 
divine doctrines, and the vices of its profligate miniſters ; who oppoſed in 
'rigour, the tyrannic ambition both of the lordly pontif and the aſpiring 
-biſhops ; and in ſome provinces privately, in others openly, attempted the 
reformation of a corrupt and idolatrous church, and of a barbarous and ſu- 
perſtitious age. This was, indeed, bearing witneſs to the truth in the no- 
bleſt manner, and it was principally in Tah and France that the marks cf 
this heroic piety were exhibited. [Nor is it at all ſurprizing, that thereion. 
ing ſuperſtition of the times met with this oppoſition ; it is aſtoniſhing, on 
the contrary, that this oppoſition was not much greater and more univerſal 
and that millions of Chriſtians ſuffered themſelves to be hood-winked with 
ſuch a tame ſubmiſſion, and cloſed their eyes upon the light with ſo little 
reluctance.] For notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the times, and the general 
ignorance of the true religion that prevailed in all ranks and orders, yet the 
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and explained to the people, were ſufficient, at leaſt, to convince the moſt 
ſtupid and illiterate, that the religion, which was now impoſed upon them, 
was not the true religion of Jzsus; that the diſcourſes, the lives and morals 
of the clergy were directly oppoſite to what the divine Saviour required of 
his diſciples, and to the rules he had laid down for the direction of their con- 
duct; that the pontifs and biſhops abuſed, in a ſcandalous manner, their 
power and opulence; and that the favour of God, and the ſalvation exhibited 
in his bleſſed goſpel, were not to be obtained by performing a round of ex- 
ternal ceremonies, by pompous donations to churches and prieſts, or by 
founding and enriching monaſteries, but by real ſanctity of heart and 
m—_— Ee 5 5 
III. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that they who undertook, with ſuch 
-zeal and ardour, the reformation of the church were not, for the moſt part, 
equal to this arduoub and important enterprize, and that by avoiding, with 
more vehemence than circumſpection, certain abuſes and defects; they ruſhed 
unhappily into the oppoſite extremes. They all perceived the abominable 
nature of thoſe inventions with which ſuperſtition had disfigured the religion 
of Jxsus; but they had alſo loſt fight of the true nature and genius of that 
celeſtial religion, that-lay thus disfigured in the hands of a ſuperſtitious and 
diſſolute prieſthood. They were ſhocked at the abſurdities of the eſtabliſhed 
'worſhip; but few of them were ſufficiently acquainted with the ſublime 
precepts and doctrines of genuine Chriſtianity, to ſubſtitate in the place of 
this ſuperſtitious worſhip a rational ſervice. Hence their attempts of refor- 
mation, even where they were ſucceſsful, were extremely imperfect, and pro- 
duced little more than a motley mixture of truth and falſhood, of wiſdom 
and indiſcretion; of which we might alledge a multitude of examples 
Obſerving, for inſtance, that the corruption and licentiouſneſs of the clerg} 
were, in a great meaſure, occaſioned by their exceſſive opulence, and their 
vaſt poſſeſſions, they conceived raſhly the higheſt ideas of the ſalutary 7 


— 
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the external parts of religious worſhip, and aimed at nothing leſs than the. 
total ſuppreſſion of ſacraments, churches, religious aſſemblies of every kind, 
and Chriſtian miniſters of every order. ; 7 5 50 | 
IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writers employed their learned commentators 
and pious labours in the expoſition and illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures, * *xpotors. 
Among the Latins, Bxvuno wrote a commentary on the Book of Pſalms, 
LaxrRAxe upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, BErENGER upon the Revelations 
of St. Jobn, GREGORY VII upon the Goſpel of St. Matthew, and others upon 
other parts of the ſacred writings. But all theſe expoſitors, in compliance 
vith the prevailing cuſtom of the times, either copied the explications of the 
ancient commentators, or made ſuch whimſical applications of certain paſ- 
lages of ſcripture, both in explaining the doctrines and in inculcating the - 
duties of religion, that it is often difficult to peruſe them without indignation 
or diſguſt. The moſt eminent of the Grecian expoſitors was THEO HTLACcT, 
a native of Bulgaria; though he alſo is indebted to the ancients, and, in a 
particular manner, to St. CHRVYSOSTOM, for the greateſt part of his moſt 
Judicious obſervations [z]. Nor muſt we paſs in filence the commentary 
upon the Book of Pſalms, and the Song of Solomon, that was compoled by the 
learned MiehAEL PSELLUS ; nor the Chain of commentaries upon the Book 
of Job, which we owe to the induſtry of NICETAS. | | G 
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# indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty as the moſt eminent and Czar. XL 1 
llulrious virtue of a Chriſtian miniſter. They had alſo farmed to themſelyes nt (| | 
1 otion, that the primitive church was to be the ſtanding and perpetual — 11 
model, according to which the rites, government, and worſhip of all Ghriſtian WW 
churches were to be regulated in all the ages of the world, and that the _ 
jves and manners of the holy apoſtles were to be rigorouſly followed, in © F 
wery reſpect by all the miniſters of CRIST. [ Theſe notions which were if 
jwjudicioufly taken up, and blindly entertained (without any regard to the i} 
difference of times, places, circumſtances, and characters; without conſider- 1 
ng that the provident wiſdom of CuRIST and his apoſtles left many regula- 1 
tions to the prudence and piety of the governours of the church) were | li! 
productive of many pernicious effects, and threw theſe good reformers, . 1 
whoſe zeal was not always according to knowledge, from the extreme of PE. 1 
ſuperſtition into the extreme of enthuſiaſm.] Many, well meaning perſons, "nn 
whoſe intentions were highly laudable, fell into great errors in conſequence i ö : | 
of theſe ill- grounded notions. Juſtly incenſed at the conduct of the ſu per- | f 
fitious multitude, who placed the whole of religion in external ſervices, and 11 
hoped to ſecure their ſalvation by the performance of a laborious round of fy 
unmeaning rites and ceremonies, they raſhly maintained that true piety was Een l 
to be confined entirely to the inward motions and affections of the foul, and 1 Wl 
to the contemplation of ſpiritual and divine things. In conſequence of this Ol 1 
ſpecious yet erroneous principle, they treated with the utmoſt contempt all 1 
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[z] For an account of Tezor HYLACT, ſee Rica. 81 Mo Hiftorre Critique des principaux Com- 
mwtateurs du V. T. ch. 3:xyiii. p. 399. & Critique de la Bibliotheque des auteurs E cclefraſtiques, par 
Pin, tom. i. p. 310. where he alſo ſpeaks largely concerning Nic rAs and OECUMENIUS, | 
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CIT. XI. V. All the, Latin doctors, if we except a few Hibernian divines, wi, 
Ton blended with the beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel the perplexing fubttt 

ie ſcho 5 RY | 5 . A ties 
theology, of an obſcure philoſophy, had hitherto derived their ſyſtem of religion, and 
their explications of divine truth, either from the holy ſcriptures alone 
from theſe ſacred oracles explained by the illuſtrations, and compared with 
the theology of the ancient doctors. But in this century certain writers and 
among others, the famous Berence [a], went much farther, and employed 
the rules of logic and the ſubtilties of metaphyſical diſcuſſions, both in ex- 
plaining the doctrines of ſcripture, and in proving the truth of their own 
particular opinions. Hence LAxTR AN, the antagoniſt of Br RENO R, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced into the field of religious 
controverſy the ſame philoſophical arms, and ſeemed, in general, deſirous of 
employing the dictates of reaſon to illuſtrate and confirm the truths of reli. 
gion. His example, in this reſpect, was followed by Axs RTM, his diſciple 
and ſucceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury, a man of a truly metaphyſical genius, 
and capable of giving the greateſt air of dignity and importance to the ff 
philoſophy. Such were the beginnings of that philoſophical theology, which 
grew afterwards, by degrees, into a cloudy and enormous ſyſtem, and, from 
the public ſchools in which it was cultivated, acquired the name of ſcbolaſtic 
divinity [b]. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the eminent divines, 
who firſt ſer on foot this new ſpecies of theology, and thus laudably main- 
tained that moſt noble and natural connexion of FAITH with REASOx, and of 
RELIGION with PHILOSOPHY, were much more - prudent, and moderate than 
their followers, in the uſe and application of this conciliatory ſchefne. They 
kept, for the moſt part, within bounds, and wiſely reflected upon the limits 
of reaſon ; their language was clear ; the queſtions they propoſed were in- 
ſtructive and intereſting; they avoided all diſcuſſions that were only proper to 
ſatisfy a vain and idle curioſity ; and, in their diſputes and demonſtrations, 
they made, generally ſpeaking, a wiſe and ſober uſe of the rules of logic, and 
of the dictates of phaloſophy{[c]. [Their followers, on the contrary, ran 


ta) Otherwiſe called BEXENOARTUs, and famous for the noble oppoſition he made to the 
doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation, which LanrRanc ſo abſurdly pretended to ſupport upon philoſo- 
phical principles. The attempt of this latter to introduce the rules of logic into religious con- 
troverſy would have been highly laudable, had not he perverted this reſpectable ſcience to the de- 
fence of the moſt monſtrous lurdities. $5 VöV»( es | i 
[5] See Cur, AvcusT, Heumanai Præfar. ad Tribbechovii Librum de Doforibus Scholaflicts 
p. 14.—The ſentiments of the learned, concerning the firſt author or inventor of the ſcholaſic 
divinity, are collected by Jo, Fx A&R c. Buppevs, in his Jagkge ad Theohog. tom. 1. p 358. | 
le] We ſhall here tranſcribe a paſſage from the works of LANFRANe, who is conſidered by many 
as the father of the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, that the reader may ſee how far the firſt ſchoolmen ſurpaſſed 
their diſciples and followers in wiſdom, modeſty, and candour. We take this paſſage from that 
prelate's book concerning The Body and Blood of Chriſt *, and it is as follows: Teſts „ui Deus eff et 
110 | | conſcientia mea, quia in trafatu divinarum litterarum nec proponere nec ad propoſitas reſpondere cujerr 
| | ; dialecticas queſliones, vel carum ſolutiones. Et ſi quando materia diſputandi talis eft, ut hujus artis ch. 
I! | | 
90 


"42: = 


Taleat enucleatius expliceri, in quantum poſſum, per equipollentias propoſitionum tego artem, - Tear 
magis arte, quam weritate, ſanctorumque patrum authorite confidere. LANFRANC here declares in dle 
moſt ſolemn manner, even by an appeal to God and his conſcience, that he was ſo far trom having 
the leaſt inclination to propoſe or to anſwer logical queſtions in the courſe of his theological labour, 
that, on the contrary, when he was forced to have recourſe to the ſcience of dialectic, in order to the 


* Cap, Vil, p. 236. Opp. Ed. Luc. Dachzzii. 2 
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aar, II. The State of LEARNING and PEILoSO PHV, &c, 
«ih a metaphyſical frenzy into the greateſt abuſes, and, by rhe moſt un- 
juſtifable perverſion of a wiſe and excellent method of ſearching after, and 
confirming truth, they baniſhed evidence out of religion, common ſenſe 


out of philoſophy, and erected a dark, and enormous maſs of ' pretended 
ſcience, in which words paſſed for ideas, and ſounds for ſenſe.] 


nected ſyſtem, and to treat theology as a ſcience ; an enterprize, which had 


Greeks in the following age. The Latin doctors had hitherto confined 
their theological labours to certain branches of the Chriſtian religion, which 


looked like a general ſyſtem of theology was that of the celebrated Ax- 
seu; this however was ſurpaſſed by the complete and univerſal body of 
divinity, which was compoſed, towards the concluſion of this century, by 
HiiveseRT, archbiſhop of Tours, who ſeems to have been regarded both 
as the firſt and the beſt model in this kind of writing, by the innumerable 
kgions of ſyſtem- makers, who aroſe in ſucceeding times [4]. This learned 
prelate demonſtrated firſt the doctrines of his ſyſtem by proofs drawn from 
the holy ſcriptures, and alſo from the writings of the ancient fathers of the 
church ; and in this he followed the cuſtom that had prevailed in the preced- 
ing ages; but he went yet farther, and anſwered the objections, which 
might be brought againſt his doctrine, by arguments drawn from reaſon and 
philoſophy; this part of his method was entirely new, and peculiar to the 
age in which he lived [e]. 1 

VII. The moral writers of this century, who undertook to unfold the 


care, leſt he ſhould ſeem to place more confidence in the reſources of art, than in the ſimplicity of 
truth, and the authority of the holy fathers. Theſe laſt words ſhew plainly the zo tources from 
whence the Chriſtian doctors had hitherto derived all their tenets, and the arguments by which they 
maintained them, wiz. from the holy ſcriptures which Lanrranc here calls the truth, and from 


mentation, a zhird was added in this century, even the ſcience of logic, which, however, was only 


piſms, or to remove difficulties which were drawn from reaſon and from the nature of things. But, 
in ſucceeding times, the two former ſources were either entirely neglected or ſparingly employed, 
dient ſupport to the truchs of religion. 30 CEF. 

4 This body of divinity, which was the firſt complete theological ſyſtem that had been com- 


who ſhews evidently, in his Preface, that PRTER LomBarD, PULLUs, and the other writers of 
logical ſyſtems, did no more than follow ſervile y the traces of HiLDEBERT. 
entitled, Cur Deus homo ? fince this paſſage was reſpected. by the firſt ſcholaſtic divincs, as an im- 
wutable law in theology; Sicut rectus ordo exigit, lays the learned prelate, ut profiunda fidet Chriſti- 
die redamus, privfquam ea prafumamus ratione diſcutere : ita negligentia mihi videtur, ft, peſt quam con- 
matt ſumus in fide, non ſtudemus quod credimus intelligere ; which amounts to this, That we muſt 
believe wwithout examination, but muſt afterwards endeavour to underſtand what wwe believe. — 
Vox. I. 8 8 Yyy various 
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l. No ſooner was this new method introduced, than the Latin doQtors 
began to reduce all the doctrines of religion into one permanent and con- 


hitherto been attempted by none, but Taro, of Saragoſſa, a writer of the 
vin century, and the learned Damascenvus, who flouriſhed among the 


they illuſtrated only on certain occaſions. The firſt production which 


obligations of Chriſtians,” and to delineate the nature, the extent, and the 
better to illuſtrate his ſubject, he concealed the ſuccours he derived from thence with all poſſible 


the writings of the ancient fathers of the church. To theſe two ſources of theology and argu- 


| employed by the managers of controverſy to repulſe their adverſaries, who came armed with ſyllo- 
and philoſophical demonſtration, or, at leaſt, ſomething that bore that name, was regarded as a ſuf- 
15 among the Latins, is inſerted in the Worts of HIL DEBERT, publiſhed by beaucenpas, 


le] It may not be improper to place here a paſſage which is taken from a treatiſe of Aus gl Ms, 
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feeling, into the ſublime regions of beauty and love; they conceived, and brought 
union and communion through enamoured ſouls.] Joxannes Joranxtvs, | 


SIMEON, the younger, who was a Grecian ſage of the ſame viſionary claſs, . 


The tate of con- 
troverſial divi- 


ſyllogiſms, which they manage awkardly, and aiming rather to confound 


eſt and moſt perverſe blunders, and ſeem to have written without either 


it. happened, no doubt, in theſe earlier times, as it frequently does in our 


The controverſy 
between the 
Greeks and La- 
tins revived, 


— 
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various branches of true virtue and evangelical obedience, treated this moſt 
excellent of all ſciences in a manner quite unſuitable to its dignity and im. 
portance. We find ſufficient proofs of this in the moral writings of Peres 
Dauizx [f J, and even of the learned HiLpzBerT[g]. The moraliſts of 
this age generally confined themſelves to a jejune explieation of, what are 
commonly called, the four cardinal virtues, to which they added the 7; 
Commandments, to complete their ſyſtem. ANSELM, the famous prelate of 
Canterbury, ſurpaſſed, indeed, all the moral writers of his time; the books 
which he compoſed, with a deſign to promote practical religion, and more 
eſpecially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, contain many excellent things, 
ſeveral happy thoughts expreſſed with much energy and unction. [Nor did 
the myſtic divines ſatisfy themſelves with piercing, by extatic thought and 


forth ſeveral productions that were deſtined to diffuſe the pure delights of 
a Latin myſtic, wrote a treatiſe concerning Divine Contemplation:| hb], and 


compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes upon ſubjects of a like nature. 

VIII. Among the controverſial writers of this century, we ſee the effects 
of . the- ſcholaſtic method that BerxencGter and LANFRANc had introduced 
into the ſtudy of theology. We ſee divines entering the lifts armed with 


their . adverſaries. by the ſubtilties of logic, than to convince them by the 
power of evidence. While thoſe, who were unprovided withthis philoſophical - 
armour made a ſtill more wretched and deſpicable figure, fell into the groſſ- 


thinking of their. ſubje&t, or of the manner of treating it with ' ſucceſs, 
Damianus, already mentioned, defended the truth of Chriſtianity againſt 
the Jews; but his ſucceſs was not equal to the warmth of his zeal, or to the 
uprightneſs of his intentions. SAMUEL, a convert from Judaiſm to Chriſti- 
anity, wrote an elaborate treatiſe againſt thoſe of his nation, which is full 
extant. But the nobleſt champion, that appeared at this period of time in the 
cauſe of religion, was the famous ANSELM, who attacked the enemies of 
Chriſtianity, and the audacious contemners of all religion in an ingenious. 
work [i], which was perhaps, by its depth and acuteneſs, above. the com- 
prehenſion of thoſe whom it was deſigned to convince of their errors. For 


days, that many gave themſelves out for unbelievers, who knew not the 
firſt principles of reaſoning, and whoſe incredulity was the fruit of ignorance 
and preſumption, nouriſhed by. licentiouſneſs and corruption of heart.) 

IX. The famous conteſt between the Greek and Latin churches, which | 
though not decided, had, however, been ſuſpended for a conſiderable time, 


I See PeTrus Damianus, De Virtutibus.. 5 6 
See HI DEBERTI Philo/ophia Moralis, et Libellus de Iv Virtutibus honete vitæ. 
[4] See the Hiftorre Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. p. 48. SE 
L This work was entitled, Liber adver/us in/ipientem, i. e. The fool refuted, 
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was imprudently revived, in the year 1053, by MichAzL CERULARTUs, CEN. XI, "lk 
triarch of Conſtantinople, a man of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, who blew — 08 
the lame of religious diſcord, and widened the fatal breach by new invectives 1 1 il | 
and new accuſations. The pretexts that were employed to juſtify this new. 8 if 
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rupture, were zeal for the truth, and an anxious concern about the intereſts 
of religion; but its true cauſes were the arrogance and ambition of the 
Grecian patriarch and the Roman pontif. The latter was conſtantly form- 
ing the moſt artful ſtratagems to reduce the former under his imperious 
yoke ; and, for this purpoſe, he left no means unemployed to gain over to 
his fide the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, by withdrawing them from the 
juriſdiction of the ſee of Conſtantinople, The tumultuous and unhappy ſtate 
of the Grecian empire was ſingularly favorable to his aſpiring views, as the 
friendſhip and alliance of the Roman pontif was highly uſeful to the Greeks 
in their ſtruggles with the Saracens and the Normans, who were ſettled in 
ay. On the other hand, the Grecian pontif- was not only determined to 
refuſe obſtinately the leaſt mark of ſubmiſſion to his haughty rival, but was 
alſo laying ſchemes for extending his dominion, and for reducing all the 
Oriental patriarchs under his ſupreme juriſdiction. Thus the contending 
parties were preparing for the field of controverſy, when CERULAR Ius began 
the charge by a warm letter wrote in his own name, and in the name of LEo, 
biſhop of Achrida, who was his chief counſellor, to Jonx, biſhop of Trani, in 
Apulia, in which he publicly accuſed the Latins of various errors [&]. LEO 
IX, who was then in the papal chair, anſwered this letter in a moſt imperious 
manner; and, not ſatisfied with ſhewing his indignation by mere words, aſſem- 7 
bled a council at Rome, in which the Greek churches were ſolemnly excom- 
municated [I]. : f „„ 5 

X. Coxs TAN TIN E, ſurnamed Monomachus, who was now at the head of 
the Grecian empire, endeavoured to ſtifle this controverſy in its birth, and, 
for that purpoſe, deſired the Roman pontif to ſend legates to Conſtantinople, 
to concert meaſures for reſtoring and confirming the tranquillity of the 
church. Three legates were accordingly ſent from Rome to that imperial 
city, who brought with them letters from LEO IX not only to the emperor, 
but alſo to the Grecian pontif. Theſe legates were cardinal HuuBERT, a 
man of a high and impetuous ſpirit, PETER, archbiſhop of Amalfi, and 
FEDERIC, archdeacon and chancellor of the church of Rome. The iſſue of 
this congreſs was unhappy in the higheſt degree, notwithſtanding the pro- 
penlity which the emperor, for political reaſons n], diſcovered to the cauſe 
of the biſhop of Rome. The arrogance of Lxo IX, and his inſolent letters, 
excited the higheſt indignation in the breaſt of CERULARIUS, and produced 
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0 See an account of theſe errors ki. | | 
I Thele letters of CxxuLarius and Leo are publiſhed in the Annals of Baronivus, ad An. 
1053 —The former is alſo inſerted by CAx is ius, in his Le#ion. Antig. tom. iti. p. 281, ed. nov. 
—LEONIS Concilia, &c. — | — 5 | 
2 He ſtood greatly in need of the aſſiſtance of the Germans and Italians againſt the Normans, 


lar 55 btain it by the good offices of the pope, who was in high credit with the emperor | 
Yy7y 2 MODEL. 7 
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hopes of a happy concluſion of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely vaniſned. 
and the Roman legates finding their efforts ineffectual to overcome the 
vigorous reſiſtance of CERRuLARIUus, they, with the higheſt infolence, as well 


_ excommunicated theſe legates with all their adherents and followers in a 
public council, and procured an order of the emperor for burning the act of 
 excommunication, which they had pronounced. againſt the Greeks [z]. Theſe 


been brought by Phorius againſt the Latin churches, of which the prin- 
_ cipal was, that they uſed unleavened bread in the celebration of the Lord's 


they were bride-grooms ; that their prieſts are beardlefs; and that in the 


The Internal A18ToRY of the CHURCH. Pais R 
a perſonal averſion to this audacious pontif, which inflamed, inſtead of hes. 
ing, the wounds of the church; while, on the other hand, the Roman Bong 
gave many and evident proofs, that the deſign of their embaſſy was * 
reſtore peace and concord, but to eſtabliſh among the Greeks the e 
authority and the ghoſtly dominion of Rome's imperious pontif. Thus oy 


as imprudence, excommunicated publicly in the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 
1054, the Grecian patriarch, with LEO of Achrida, and all their adherents. 
and leaving a written act of their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 
the grand altar of that temple, they ſhook the duſt· off their feet, and thus 
departed. This violent ſtep rendered the evil incurable, which it was before 
not only poſſible, but perhaps eaſy to remedy. The Grecian patriarch 
imitated the vehemence of the Roman legates, and did from reſentment 
what they had perpetrated. from a principle of ambition and arrogance; He 


vehement meaſures were followed on both ſides with a multitude of contro- 
verſial writings, that were filled with the moſt bitter and irritating invectives 
and ſerved no other purpoſe, than to add fuel to the flame. | 

XI. CeruLaRivs added new accuſations to the ancient charge which had: 


ſupper. This accuſation (ſuch were the times!) was looked upon as a 
matter of the moſt ſerious nature, and of the higheſt conſequence ; it was, 
therefore, debated between the Greeks and Latins with the utmoſt vehe- 
mence, nor did the Grecian and Roman pontifs contend with more fury and- 
bitterneſs about the extent of their power, and the limits of their juriſdiction, 
than the. Greek and Latin churches diſputed about the uſe of unleavened 
bread. The other heads of accuſation that were brought againſt the Latins 
by the Grecian pontif diſcovered rather a malignant and contentious ſpirit, 
and a profound ignorance of genuine. Chriſtianity, than a generous zeal for 
the cauſe: of. truth. He complains, for inſtance, in the heavieſt manner, 
that the Latins don't abſtain from the uſe of blood and of things ſtrangled; 
that their monks eat lard, and permit the uſe of fleſh to ſuch of the brethren 
as are ſick or infirm ; that their biſhops adorn their fingers with rings as if 


[2] Beſides Ba Ros and other writers, whoſe accounts ef this period of time are generally 
known, and not always exact, ſee MaBILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. v. lib. Ix. ad A. 105 3. et Pref, 
ad Sec. vi. Afr. SS. Benedicti, part. II. p. 1.—Leo ALLaTius, De libris Græcor. Eccliſiaſt: 
Dif]. ii. p. 160. ed. Fabricii, et De Perpetua Eccleſ. Orient. et Occident. Conſenſione, lib. il. cap. N. 
p. 614.— Mich. LE Quitn, Oriente Cbriſtiano, tom. i. p. 260. et Difſ. Damaſcena due 
§ xxxi. p. 16.—EERMANNI Heſtoria Concertationum de pane Azymo et fermentato, p. 59. Pu liſhed 
at Leigſie in the year 1739.— Jo. BayT, COTELERIVs, Monum, Ecclefiz Grace, tom. ii. P. 108. 
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we of baptiſm they confined: themſelves to one ſingle immerſion [o]. Such 


vere the miſerable and trifling objects that excited a fatal ſchiſm, and kindled 
+ furious war between the Greeks and Latins, who carried their animoſities 
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to the greateſt lengths, and loaded each other with reciprocal invectives and 


| jmprecations. The attentive reader will form from hence a juſt idea of the 
&plorable ſtate of religion both in the eaſtern and weſtern world at this 
riod, and will ſee, in this dreadful. ſchiſm, the true origin of the various 


eas that multiplied the different forms of ſuperſtition and error in theſe. 


unhappy times. ; . 5 

XII. This vehement diſpute which the Greeks had to carry on againſt 
the Latin churches was well nigh followed by a fatal diviſion among them- 
Ares. Amidſt the ſtraits and difficulties to which the empire was now 
reduced by the expences of war, and the calamities of the times; AlExlus 
not only employed” the treaſures of the church in order to anſwer the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate, but ordered alſo the plates of ſilver, and the figures of that 
metal that adorned the portals of the churches, to be taken down and con- 


A new Ccontro-- 


verſy concerning 
the ſanity of 


images, 


rerted into money. This: meaſure excited the indignation of LEO, biſhop. 


of Chalcedon, a man of auſtere morals, and of an. obſtinate ſpirit, who main- 


nined that the emperor, in this ſtep, was guilty of ſacrilege; and to prove 


this charge, publiſhed-a treatiſe, in which he affirmed, that in the images of 


Jſzzvus CHRIST, and of the ſaints, there reſided a certain kind of inberent. 
arFity, that was a proper object of religious worſhip, ad that, therefore, the 
adoration of Chriſtians ought not to be confined to tha: perſons repreſented 


by theſe images, but extended alſo to the images themſelves. This new 


controverſy excited various tumults and ſeditions among the people, to ſup- 
preſs which the emperor aſſembled a council at Conſtantinople, in which the 
queſtion was terminated by the following deciſions : © That. the images of 
*CarIsT, and of the ſaints, were to be honoured only with. a relative wor- 
ip p], which was to be offered, not to the ſubſtance or matter:of which. 


* theſe images were compoſed, but to the form and features of which they 


* bore the impreſſion; that the repreſentations of ChRISr, and of the 
* ſaints, whether in painting or ſculpture, did in no ſenſe partake of the. 
nature of the divine Saviour, or of theſe holy men, though they were en- 
s riched with a certain communication of divine grace; and, laſtly, that. 
_ nvocation and worſhip were to be addreſſed to the ſaints, only as the 
' krvants of CHRIST, and on account of their relation to him, as their 
maſter,” Theſe deciſions abſurd and ſuperſtitious as they were, were not: 


enough fo for LEO, the idolatrous biſhop of Chalcedon, who maintained his 


monſtrous ſyſtem with obſtinacy, and was, for that reaſon, ſent into baniſn- 


ment [9]. 


1 


le] See CRRULARII Epiſtola ad Jobamem Tranenſem in Caniſii Lectian. Antig. t. iii. p. 28 1. 


dere the reader will alſo find the refutation of this letter by Cardinal HumBerT. See likewiſe 


*RULARIT Epiftola ad Petrum Antiochenſ. in CoTxLEeR11 Monumentis Ecclęſiæ Græc. tom. ii. 


138. add to theſe Ma RTENE, 1 heſaur, Anecdot. tom. v. p. 847. 


p Teri BELOTKUVE A EY, 8 AzTpEUTINGG rg fiXOVvacs > 


An ample account of this whole matter is given by Ax x A CouxENA, in her lexiad, lib. v. 
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5 * The Taternal HisTory of the C uu R OH; Parr 
XIII. The famous diſpute: concerning the preſence of CRIST's body and 


blood in the euchariſt was revived about the middle of this century in th 
Latin church. Hitherto-the diſputants on both ſides had propoſed they 


about the Lord's Jarring opinions with the utmoſt freedom, unreſtrained by the deſpotie vg 
ſupper, 0 


of authority, ſince no council had given a definitive ſentence upon this mar. 


ter, nor preſcribed a rule of faith to terminate all inquiry and debate [r] 


Hence it was, that, -in the beginning of this century, LV THERIc, arch. 


biſhop of Sens, affirmed, in oppoſition to the general opinion of the times, 


that none but the ſincere and upright Chriſtian, none but ſaints and real 


believers, received the body of CHRIST in the holy ſacrament. This opinion 


which was broached in the year 1004, was every way proper to excite 


rumours among the people; but theſe its natural effects were happily pre. 
vented by the influence of RogERT, king of France, and the wile counſels 


of ſome prudent friends, who hindered the fanatical prelate from diſſeminat. 


ing this whimſical invention [s]. It was not fo eaſy to extinguiſh the zeal, or 


to ſtop. the mouth of the famous BERENOGER, principal of the public {chodl 
at Tours, and afterwards archbiſhop of Angers, a man of a moſt acute and 
ſubtile genius, and highly renowned both on account of his extenſive learn- 
ing, and the exemplary ſanctity of his life and manners {z?]. This eminent 


eccleſiaſtic maintained publicly, in the year 1045, the doctrine of Jonannss 


ScoTus, oppoſed warmly the monſtrous opinions of PAschAsius Rappzr, 


which were adapted to captivate a ſuperſtitious multitude by exciting their 
aſtoniſhment, and perſevered with a noble obſtinacy in teaching that the 


bread and wine were not changed into the body and blood of CHRIS n in the 


euchariſt, but preſerved their natural and eſſential qualities, and were no 


more than figures and external ſymbols of the body and · blood of the divine 
Saviour. This wiſe and rational doctrine was no ſooner publiſhed, than it 
was oppoſed by certain doctors in France and Germany; but the Roman 
pontif Leo IX attacked it with peculiar vehemence and fury in the year 
1050; and in two councils, the one aſſembled at Rome, and the other at 
Vercelli, had the doctrine of BERRENOER folemnly condemned, and the book 


of Scorus, from which it was drawn, committed to the flames. This en- 


ample was followed by the council of Paris, which was ſummoned the ver 


fame year by HENRV I, and in which BERENOER, and his numerous adhe- 


rents, were menaced with all forts of evils, both ſpiritual and temporal 


p. 104. lib. vii. p 158. edit. Venet.— The acts of this council, the very mention of which 1 
G by ſeveral hiſtorians of conſiderable note, are publiſhed by MoxrrAucox, in his Bibhotire 
Coiſliniana, p. 103. | | | | . 
[] The Vaio opinions concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, that were embraced 
during this century, are collected by Max rExE from an ancient manuſcript, and publiſhed in 15 
Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedictius de la Congregation de S. Maur. tom. ii. p. 126. 8 
[] See Du BouLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/ tom. i. p. 354. | | 
l.] See the Life of BeRENGER in the Works of HiipeserT, archdeacon of Mans, p. 1324” 
See alſo Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 197,—BovLay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. 1. p. 39% 
and the authors mentioned by FaBRICIUsS, Bi lord. Lat. med. æ vi, tom. i. p. 570. It is pro- 
bably by a preſs- error, that HIL D EBERT is ſtyled archbiſbop, inſtead of archdeacon, by Paris Hi. 
lib. i. P · 10. edit. Watts. Th 0 
| 1 hel 


— 
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Theſe threats were executed, in part, againſt this unhappy prelate, whom 
dexgy deprived of all his revenues; but neither threatnings, nor fines, nor 
ſrnodical decrees could ſhake the firmneſs of his mind, or engage, him to 
-nounce the doctrine he had embraced. Re 

XIV. After theſe proceedings the controverſy was for ſome years happily 


xligious diſcord, and perſuaded his ſucceſſor Victor II to examine anew 
wo different councils that were aflembled at Tours, in the year 1054 [ww], 


was afterwards pontif under the title of Gxecory VII, appeared in the cha- 
ater of legate, and oppoſed the new doctrine with the utmoſt vehemence. 


an act of diſſimulation; for ſoon after this period, he taught anew, though 


feſſed. That his conduct here appears mean and diſhoneſt, is indeed evi- 


* 


councils to fix preciſely the degree of his crime. 


renerable aſſembly ſhould think proper to impoſe upon his faith. HuuBERT 


was, among other tenets equally abſurd, the following declaration, that 
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the doctrine of BERRENOER. The pontif complied and ſent his legates to 


for that purpoſe. In one of theſe councils the famous HILDREBRAN PD, who 


* 


The pontifs 
a 


rive, in vain, 


ſuſpended, and BERENGER, whoſe patrons were as numerous, as his enemies to put an end to 
were formidable [a], enjoyed, for a while the ſweets of liberty and peace. this debate, 
His enemies, however, after the death of Lzo IX, rekindled the flame of 


BERENGER Was alſo preſent at this aſſembly, and, overpowered with threats, 
rather than convinced by reaſon and argument, he not only abandoned his 
opinions, but (if we may believe his adverſaries, to whoſe teſtimony we are 
confined in this matter) abjured them ſolemnly, and, in conſequence of this 
humbling ſtep, made his peace with the church.-- This abjuration, however, - 
was far from being ſincere, and the docility of BzeRENGER was no more than 


vith more circumſpection and prudence, the opinions he had formerly pro- 
dent; bur we are not ſufficiently acquainted with the tranſactions of theſe 


XV. The account of BERENOGER's perfidy being brought to NrcoLas II, 
the exaſperated pontif ſummoned him to Rome A. D. 1058, and terrified 
him, in ſuch a manner, in the council held there the following year, that he 
declared his readineſs to embrace and adhere to the doctrines which that 


vas accordingly appointed unanimouſly by Nicolas and the council to 
draw up a confeſſion of faith for BERRENOER, who ſigned it publicly, and 
confirmed his adherence to it by a ſolemn oath.: In this confeſſion there 


be bread and wine, after conſecration, were not only a SACRAMENT, but alſo the © 
REAL BODY, AND BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST ; and that this body and blood were 


handed by the prieſts and conſumed by the faithful, and not in a ſacramental : 
e. but in reality and truth, as other ſenſible objefts are. This doctrine was ſo 
i vonſtrouſly nonſenſical, and was ſuch an impudent inſult upon the very firſt 
{Principles of reaſon, that it could have nothing alluring to a man of BERRENR- 
er's acute and philoſophical turn, nor could it poſſibly become the object 
er his ſerious belief, as appeared ſoon after this odious act of diſſimulation; 
k for no ſooner was he returned into France, than taking refuge in the counte- 
: dance and protection of his ancient patrons, he expreſſed the utmoſt deteſta- 
le] His moſt formidable enemy and rival was Lanrranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
.) Other hiſtorians mention but one council, and place it in the year 1055.] = 
tion 
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335 De Iiternal His Tory of the Cuvncn: PART Il. 
Cu r. XI. tion and abhorrence of the doctrines he had been obliged to profe 
| - — abjured them ſolemnly both in his diſcourſe and in his writings, a 
Zealouſly to the profeſſion and defence of his former, which had always be 
= his real, opinion. ALEXANDER I employed the ſeducing influence. of l 
| and friendly expoſtulation. to engage BERENOER to diſſemble anew or 5 
other words, to return from his pretended apoſtaſy; but his remonſtrances 
were ineffectual, and that perhaps in a great meaſure, becauſe this rebelliow 
fon of a ſuperſtitious church was powerfully ſupported in the maintenance of 
his opinions. Hence the controverſy was prolopged, during many years, 
by a multitude of writings on both ſides ef the queſtion, and the followers 
of BERENGER increaſed from day to day. - - „ 
XVI. GrEecory VII, whoſe enterprizing ſpirit no difficulties nor oppoſi- 
tions could diſcourage, was no ſooner raiſed to the pontificate than he under. | 
took to terminate this important controverſy, and, for that purpoſe, ſent an 
order to BERENGER, in the year 1078, to repair to Rome. Conſidering the 
natural character of this pontif, his conduct in this affair was highly laudable, 
and diſcovered a degree of impartiality and candour, which his proceedings 
upon other occaſions gave little reaſon to expect. He ſeems to have had a 
high eſteem for. BERENOGER, and in the particular points in which he was 
obliged to oppoſe him, he did it with all poſſible mildneſs, and with a tender- 
neſs. which ſhewed that he ated rather from a forced compliance with the 
clamours of his adverſaries, than from inclination or principle. In the 
council that was held at Rome towards the concluſion of the year 1078, he 
permitted BERRENOER to draw up a new confeſſion of his faith, and to 
- renounce that which had been compoſed by HumzzRT, though it had been 
ſolemnly approved and confirmed by Ni1coras II and a Roman council, 
The ſagacious pontif perceived clearly the abſurdity of HumserT's con- 
feſſion, and therefore revoked it, though it had been rendered ſacred by 
: Papal authority [x]. In conſequence of this, the-perſecuted prelate made 
a ſecond declaration confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for the 
future to the following propoſitions : That he bread laid upon the altar be- 
came, after conſecration, the true body of CHRIST, which was born of the Virgin, 
| ſuffered on the croſs, and now ſits at the right-hand of the. Father : and that the 
wine placed upon the altar, became, after conſecration, the true. blood, which flowed 
| from the fide of CyrisT. The pontif was fatisfied with this declaration, 
which was far from producing the ſame effect upon the enemies of BEREN- 
ER; they ſhewed that it was ambiguous, and ſo it was in reality, and they 
inſiſted that BERENOER ſhould be obliged not only to ſign another declaration 
leſs vague and equivocal, but ſhould alſo be required to prove his {incerity 
by the fiery trial. Grzcorr refuſed abſolutely this latter demand, and 
would have equally refuſed the other, had not his favorable intentions to- 


—— — — — — 
* — — 1 2 VR + 5 
” 
4 
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18 at Rome, | 
nd returned 


[x] It is worthy of obſervation, that Gxecory VII, whoſe zeal.in extending the juriſdifion en 
exalting the authority of the Roman pontifs ſurpaſſed that of all his predeceſſors, acknowledge «by 
leaſt tacitly, by this ſtep, that a pope and council might err, and had erred in effect. How 0 | 
wiſe could he allow Bz£tncer to renounce a confeſſion of faith, that had been ſolemnly apprv" 


And confirmed by Nr cos. As II, and a Roman council? -wards 
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| qirds: BrkNOER yielded to the importunate clamours of his enemies and Cz wr, xl. 


SECT coal dl Tb oats tb > 7 en. 
XVII. The pontif, therefore, granted that part of their demand that re- 
lated to a new declaration, and, in a council held at Rome A. D. 1079, had 

4 third confeſſion of faith drawn up, which was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than 
dhe lirſt, though much more harſh than the ſecond, and to which BERENOCER, 
after reading and ſubſcribing it in the midft of the aſſembly, was obliged to 
declare his aſſent by a ſolemn oath. By this aſſent he profeſſed to believe, 

That the bread and wine were, by the myſterious influence of the holy prayer, and 

the words of our redeemer, ſubſtantially changed into the true, proper, and vivifying 

lady and blood of JE SuS CHRIS TH: and to remove all grounds of ſuſpicion, to 

| diſpel all doubt about the reality of his attachment to this ridiculous ſyſtem, 


wine, after conſecration, were converted into the real body and blood of Carisr, . 
wt only in quality of external ſigns and ſacramental repreſentations, but in their . 
ſential properties, and in ſubſtantial reality, No ſooner had BERENOER made 
this ſtrange declaration, than the pontif redoubled the marks of eſteem 
which he had formerly ſhewn him, and ſent him back to his country loaded 
with the moſt honourable teſtimonies of his liberality and friendſhip. The 
doubleminded doctor did not, however, think himſelf bound by this de- 
claration ſolemn as it was; and therefore retracted publicly, upon his return 
to his reſidence, what he had ſubſcribed as his real ſentiments in the council 
of Rome, and went even ſo far as to compoſe an elaborate refutation of the. 
dorine to which he had been engaged to profeſs his aſſent. This new 
change excited a warm and vehement controverſy, in which LANRA N 
and GurrMUN D endeavoured. to-perplex BERENGER with their ſophiſtry, 
and to overwhelm him with their invectives. GREGOR VII, to whoſe 
papal thunder the affronted council looked with impatience, ' ſeemed nei- 
ther ſurprized nor offended by the inconſtancy of BERENOER, nor did he 
take any ſtep-which could teſtify the ſmalleſt mark of reſentment againſt this 
pretended apoſtate. From hence it appears more than probable, that the. 
ſecond confeſſion of BERENOER had entirely ſatisfied that pontif, and that 
the violent impoſition of the third was by no means agrecable to Gxtoory, 
Who ſeems to have adopted, in a great meaſure, if not wholly, the ſentiments 
CHamornſs).oo . Sa. SLE 


* 


D Mentioned in the preceding ſection. ES es ra 
A remarkable treatiſe of BERENOER's compoſition, which has been publiſhed by Max rx 
n us Thaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 99. 109. will contribute to caſt a ſatisfactory light upon this 

Whole affair, and will fully unfold the real ſentiments of Gxzcory concerning the euchariſt. For 
"wa this piece it is undoubtedly evident ; 1/, That BrxEnGer was eſteemed and favoured, in s 
y Sar manner, by Gzecory VII. 24h, That this pontif was of the ſame opinion with * 

*RENGER concerning the euchariſt ; it is certain, at leaſt, that he was for adhering to the words of 
pture in this matter, and was eager in ſuppreſſing all curious reſearches and all poſitive deciſions 

| + ang the manner of CHRIS Ts prefence in the holy ſacrament. This appears evidently from 

i following words, which he addreſſed to BERENCER before the meeting of the laſt council of 
ert and in which he ſpeaks of his deſign to conſult the Virgin Max x concerning the conduct 

if; h it was proper for him to obſerve in the courſe of this controverſy: Ego plane te (ſays the pon 
inthe 108 page of the work, cited in the beginning of this note) de Chriſti ſacriſcio. ſecundum _ 
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he added to his ſecond confeſſion [y] a ſolemn declaration, that the bread and ; 
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and the progreſs 
of his doctrine. 


* feripturas bene ſentire non dabito : tamen gaia conſurtudinis b , ad B. Mariam de his que movent 


bis criminal compliance, and the guilt of his perjury [a]. He left behind 


The Internal H1sTory of the Cuuncn. par U. i 

XVIII. Amidft the clamours of his incenſed adverſaries, Brzzxon ob. 
ſerved a profound filence, and was prudent enough to return no anſwer to 
their bitter and repeated in vectives. Fatigued with a controverſy, in which 
the firſt principles of reaſon were fo impudentiy inſulted, and exhauſted b 
an oppolition which he was unable to overcome, he abandoned all his world. 
ly concerns, and retired to the ifle of St. Ceſme, in the neighbourhood of 
Tonrs, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in faſting, prayer, and pious 
exerciſes, In the year 1088, death put an end to the afflicton he ſuffered in 
his retirement, from a bitter reflection upon the diſſimulation he had been 
ilty of at Rome, and to the penitential acts of mortification and auſterity 

to which he ſeems to have ſubmitted with a deſign to expiate the enormity of 


bim in the minds of the people a deep impreſſion of his extraordinary 
ſanctity, and his followers were as numerous as his fame was illuſtrious [ö]. 


racurrere — impeſui religioſo cuidam amico — a B. Maria obtinere, ut per eum mihi non taceret, ſed werhia 
commendaret, quorſum me de negotio quod in manibus habebam de Chriſti ſacrificio reciperem, in quo in- 
motus perſoſlerem. We ſee here plamly, that GxECOCORVY expreſſes the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the 
ſentiments of BERNER, not, however, without ſome hefitation concerning the manner in which 
he was to conduct himſelf, and alſo concerning the preciſe doctrine, which it was neceſſary to em- 
brace in relation to the preſence of CHrisT in the euchariſt. It was this heſitation which led him 
to conſult the Virgin Max x, whoſe anſwer the pontif gives in the following words: A. B. Maria 
audiwit et ad me retulit, nihil de ſacrificio Chriſti cogitandum, nihil efſe tenendum, niſi quad tenerent au- 
thentica ſtripturæ, contra quas BERENGARIUS zihil habebat. Hoc tibi manifeflare volui, ut ſecuriorem- 
ad nos fiduciam et alacriorem ſpem habeas Here we ſee an anſwer of the Virgin pronouncing that 
it was neceſſary to adhere to the expreſs declarations of ſcripture concerning the preſence of Carisr- 
in the ſacrament; and whether GRECOR V was fanatical enough to — in this anſwer as real, 
or rogue enough to forge it, it is ſtill certain, that he confined his belief concerning the point in de- 
bate to the language of ſcripture, and held that the true body and blood of CHRIST were exhibited: 
in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, though it was neither neceſſary nor expedient to inquire into 
the nature or manner of this myſterious preſence. 3d, It appears manifeſt from the treatiſe already 
mentioned, that the aſſembling of the ſecond council, and = impoſition of another confeſſion of 
faith upon the conſcience of BER ENOER, were meaſures into which GREGOR was forced hy the 
enemies of that eecleſiaſtic. Deęjiectus g, fays BERENOER, ſpeaking of that pontif, ;n:fortumtate 
Paduani ſcurræ, non efiſcopi, et Piſani non epiſcopi, ſad antichrifti . . . ut pormittertt calunniatoribu 
eritatis in poſteriori quadrage/imali concilio ſcriptum a ſe firmatum in priori mutari. 4thly, We ke 
here the true reaſon why GREGOR ſhewed not the ſmalleſt mark of reſentment againſt BE Exo, 
when, upon his return to his own country, he violated the promiſe by which he had fo folemnly 
bound himſelf in the laſt council, and refuted the confeſſion to which he had ſworn his aſſent, For 
the pontif was very far from adopting the ſentiments of thoſe who had drawn up, or ſuggeſted that 
monſtrous confeſſion, and eſteemed it ſufficient to believe with BERRRORR, that the body and blood 
of JInsus CaxisT were exhibited to Chriſtians in the euchariſt. Hence he let the violent ad- 
verſaries of his perſecuted friend murmur, ſcribble, bawl, and refute, while he himſelf obſerved a 
found filence, and perſiſted in his reſolution to put that unhappy man to no farther trouble It 
13, however, proper to obſerve, that in the ſame book, from whence theſe particulars are taken, we 
find BxraNGsR addreſſing himſelf, with the utmoſt humility, to the divine mercy for the pardon of 
the crime of diſſimulation and perjury he had committed at Rome; and confeſſing that the fear of 
death had extorted from. him oaths and declarations diametrically oppoſite to his real ſentiments, 
and engaged him to ſubſcribe to a ſet of tenets which he abhorred. Deus ommipotems, ſays he, miſererty 
fons miſericordiarum, tantum ſacrilegium agnoſcenti. , PA 
[a] This will appear evident to ſuch as peruſe the treatiſe of his compoſition, which we have 
mentioned in the preceding note, as Publiſhed in MarTERE's Theſaur Anecdot. tom. iv. P. 10% | 
L The canons of the cathedral of Tours continue to honout the memory of 1 
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Ca AP. II. The State of LEARNING ond PmiLoOSOPAY, Kc. 1 
There have been diſputes among the learned about the real ſentiments of this Cx ur. XI. 


eminent man: yet, notwithſtanding the art which he ſometimes uſed to cou 


ceal his opinions, and the ambiguity that is often remarkable in his ex- 
preſſons, whoever examines Wy 
mitings as are yet extant, will immediately perceive, that he looked upon ; 
the bread and wine in the ſacrament as no more than the figns or ſymbols of 
the body and blood of the divine Saviour [c]. In this opinion BERENOER 
perſevered to the laſt, nor have we any authentic proof of his having de- 
ad. it before his death, as ſome of the Roman catholic writers vainly 
preten Þ- = Se | | | 


ual proceſſion, in which they perform a ſolemn ſervice at his tomb in the iſle of St. Caſine. See 
Mouton, Foyages Liturgiques, p. 130. 55 Cf 

{c] Map1LLoN and other Raman catholic writers, as alſo a few Lutheran divines, are of opinion, 
that BEREN ER denied only the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, while he maintained, at the ſame time, 
the real preſence of the body and blood of CHRIST in the euchariſt, And this opinion will, indeed, 

plauſible to ſuch as conſider only the declaration he ſigned in the firſt council at Rome, to 

which he was ſummoned by GOR VII, and which he never retracted, without comparing this 
declaration with the reſt of his writings. On the other band, UsRHER, Basnace, and almoſt all 
the writers of the reformed church maintain, that the doctrine of BRRENOER Was exactly the ſame 
with that which CAL vix afterwards adopted; and I cannot help joining with them in this opinion, 
when J peruſe attentively the following words of his Letter to Al MANN us, publiſhed in MazTER?'s: 
Thaur. tom. iv. p. 109. Conftat, fays BER EN OER in expreſs terms, wow Ghrifti carpus in ip ſa 
merſa proponi, SED SPIRITUALITER INTER IORI HOMINI VERUM zz ea Chrifti corpus ab his dun- 
texat, qui Chrifti membra ſunt, incorruptum, intaminatum, inattritumqgue SPLRITUALITER Man- 
pvcart. Theſe words demonſtrate ſo clearly, that, by the pręſence of CRRIST'S body in the 
enchariſt, BexENGBR meant no more than a #iritual preſence, that they diſpel all doubt about his 
xal ſentiments, though, upon other occaſions, he concealed theſe ſentiments under dubious-ex- | 
prefſions to deceive his adverſaries VVV r IL 

[4] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman catholic writers have employed to per- 
fuade us, that BERENOER, before his death, abandoned the qpinion, he had ſo long and ſo warmly 
defended, and returned to the doctrine of the church of Rome concerning the corporal preſence of 
mier in the euchariſt. But when we inguire into the reaſons on which this aſſertion is founded, 
we ſhall immediately perceive their weak neſs and inſufficiency. They alledge, in the, firſt place, 
that BexencER gave an account of his doctrine and beligf in the council of Baurdeaux, A. D. 19873 
and add to this, that the ancient writers applaud his penitential ſentiments, and affirm that he died 


flat were laid to his charge. 
lt is of the utmoſt importance to obſerve here, that t 


order of three councils, which confeſſions differed from. each other,, not only in the terms and the 

tun of expreſſion, but allo in the opinions and doclrines they contained. Pope Nicol 4s IL, and 

3 aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1059, obliged „ 

"This ne of the church, the firſt. of theſe confeſſi „ 
confeſſion was, however, rejected, not N 
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impartiality and attention ſuch of his : 
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540 be Internal His roRY of the Cuvxcn. Pax jj 
Cznr. XI. XIX. It is not rare to find in the hiſtory of the church the moſt trilin | 
eee ac objects exciting the warmeſt and moſt vehement controverſies. x 


| | Su 

concerning Mar- the diſpute that aroſe in France, in the year 1023, between he york hr 

tial, monks of Limoges, concerning tho place that was to be aſſigned in the public 
liturgy to MaRT1ar, the firſt biſhop of that dioceſe. One party headed by 
Joa pAx, biſhop of Limiges; were for placing him among 


| | 1amonsg the confeſors; while 
Hvoo, abbot of the monaſtery of St. Martial, maintained, that the prelate- 
in queſtion was to be ranked among the apoſtles, and branded, with the op- 
probrious and heretical title of Ebionites, all ſuch as adhered to the propoſal 
of JoRDp AN. This momentous affair was debated firſt, in a council held ae 
Poitiers in the year 1023, and in another aſſembled at Paris the year follow 
ing, in which latter it was determined, that MAR TIAL was to be honoured. | 
with the title of an apoſtle, and that all who refuſed him this eminent rank 
were to be conſidered as Ebionites, who, as is well known, confined the. 
number of the apoſtles to twelve, that they might exclude St. Paul. from. 
that ſacred order. The decree, however, of this council did not produce the * 
effects that were expected from it; for it exaſperated inſtead of calming the 
zeal and animoſity of the contending parties, ſo that this miſerable diſpute. 


roneous-and unſound, by GREGOR and the two Roman councils, which he had expreſſy ſum-- 
moned to inquire into that matter; for had HUBER T's declaration appeared to the pontif to be a. 
| Juſt expreſſion of the doctrine and ſenſe of the church concerning the euchariſt, neither he nor the. 
fucceeding councils would have permitted other forms. of doctrine to be ſubſtituted in its place. 
GREGORY, as we have already ſeen, was of opinion, that it was highly improper to pry with to | 
much curioſity into the myſteries of the euchariſt, and that, laying aſide all diſputes concerning the. 
manner Of CHRIST's preſence in that holy inſtitution, it was ſafeſt to adhere to the plain. words of 
. ſcripture; and as this was alſo the opinion of BerexGces, and was plainly expreſſed in his con- 
feſſion · of faith, the judicious pontif pronounced him. innocent; But a following. council departed 
from this equitable FA tence of GREGORY; who, though with much reluctance, was induced to con- 
firm their rigorous deciſions; and hence arofe a third confeſſion, which was extremely different. 
from the two preceding ones. We may remark by the. by, that in this controverſy the councils. 
ſeem plainly to have ſwayed the pontifs, ſince we ſee the obſtinate, the invincible. Gazcorr 
yielding; againſt his will, to one of theſe clamorous aſſemblies. BERENOER had no ſooner got out 
of the hands of his enemies, than he returned to the ſecond confeſſion, which the pontif had ap- 
proved, and publicly declaimed againſt that which had been impoſed upon him in the laſt Roman 
council before which he had appeared, without receiving the leaſt mark of diſapprobation from. 
GRrEcGoRY. From this it was natural to conclude, that, although he oppoſed. the decree of that. 
council, he adopted nevertheleſs the opinion of the pope and of the church. . 
In the account which I have here given of this memorable controverſy, I have not only conſulted. 
the ancient records relating to that matter, which have been.made public (for ſeveral of them lie as 
yet in MSS.in the cabinets of the curious) but have alſo been aſſiſted by the labours of thoſe among 
dee learned, who have treated that important branch of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory in the moſt ample and 
_ . accurate manner: ſuch as firſt, Fx ANC. DE Roye's book, publiſhed at Angers in the year 1656; 44 
Can. Ego Berengarius 41. de ronſecrat. diſtin, 2. Ubi vita, hæreſis, et pœnitentia Berengarii Anatga- 
wenfts Archidiaconi et ad Fofephi locum de Chrifto (a book which is extremely curious, and very little 
Known). MaziLLon's Præfat. ad tom. ix. Act. SS. Ord. Bened. Seu Sæc. vi. part. Il. p. 4. 
et Differt. de multiplici damnatione, fidei profelſibne et lapſu, which is - publiſhed in his Analefta. 
veueteris &Vi, tom. ii. p. 456. D BovLlar, Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 404. tom. U. p. 45% 
I The authors of the reformed church, which I have followed in this controverſy, are, UssER1Us 
Die ſuccgſtone Ecckfiar. Cbriſtianar. in occiddnte, cap. vii. . 24 p. 195.—Basnace Hiſt. de Egle 
Keęfor mies, tom i. p. 105. er Hiſt. de PEgiiſe, tom. ii. p. 1391. Cs. Oupix. Diſſert. de Doctrina 
| et Scriptis Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Ecclefiaft. tom. ii. p. 624. There appears more o 
| . . leſs a certain ſpirit of partiality in all theſe writers; but this ſpirit is particularly notorious among 
| e of tte chuch ef ili. 
4 ; . 1 2 & oc : became 
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became daily more univerſal, and ſpred like a contagion through all the Cx r. XI. 
nrovinces of France. The matter was, at length, brought before the tribunal — 
of the Roman pontif, Jon XIX, who decided it in favour of the monks, 

and, in a letter addreſſed to JoR DAN and the other biſhops of the nation, 
pronounced MI ARTIAL worthy of the title and honours of an apoſtle. This 

deciſion produced the molt ſubſtantial and permanent effects: for in a council 

aſſembled at Limoges A. D. 1029, JoxDan.declared his acquieſcence in- the 1 
papal ſentence 3 ina provincial council at Bourges, two years after, MARTIAL. 

as aſſociated to the company of the apoſtles with great ſolemnity in conſe- 

quence of the deciſion of the Roman ſee, and about the ſame time this con- 

troverſy. was completely and finally terminated in a numerous council aſſem- 

bled at Limoges, in which the prayers that had been conſecrated to the me- 

mory of the apoſtle MaRTIAL by the zealous pontif were publicly recited fe]. 

The warm contenders for the apoſtleſhip of Max TIAL, aſſerted that he was 

one of the ſeventy. diſciples of CHRIST; from hence they concluded that he 

had an equal title with PAuL and BARN ABAS to the honour of an apoſtle. i 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 
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T HE form of public worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed at Rome, had not, 
1 as yet, been univerſally received in the weſtern provinces-. This 
was looked upon by the imperious pontifs as an infult upon their authority, 
and therefore they uſed their utmoſt efforts to introduce the Roman cere- 
monies every where, and to promote a perfect uniformity of worſhip in every 
part of the Latin world. GREcory VII employed all his diligence, activity, 
and zeal in this enterprize, as appears from ſeveral paſſages in his letters, and 
he perhaps alone was equal to the execution of ſuch an arduous attempt. 
The Spaniards had long diſtinguiſhed themfelves above all: other nations by 
the noble and reſolute reſiſtance they made to the defpotic attempts of the 
- Popes upon: this occaſion; for they adhered to their ancient gothic liturgy [ f} | 
with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and. could not be brought to change it for the 
method of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome.” ALEXANDER. II had indeed pro- 
ceeded ſo far, in the year 1068, as to perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon 


le] See Bour.av, Hiftor; Acad. Pariſ: tom: i. p. 37 2. 101.—J. Loncevar, Hiſtoire de Þ Egliſe . 
allicane, tom. vii. p- 188, 189. .231.—The Benedictine monks, in their Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. 
Append, Documentor. P- 162. have publiſhed the Letter of Jon DAN 10 Pope BenepicT VIII, again 
the Apoſtleſhip of Martial. The decrees of the councils of Baurges and Limoges concerning this 
matter are publiſhed by Lame, in his Biblioth. Nowa Manuſcriptor. tom. ii. p. 766. ' ManiLLon - 
given an ample account of ApEMAR, a monk of S7. bar, the firſt promoter of this ridiculous 
Lentroverſy, in his Aral. Ord. S. Benedict. tom. iv. p. 318. and, among the original papers ſub- - 
Jined to that volume, has publiſhed a letter wrote by that monk in favour. of the apoſtleſhip of N 
ARTIAL, See alſo: the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. p. 3. | 
I See MaziLLox, De Litungia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 10.—Jo. Bona, Reram Liturgi- 
um lib. i. cap: xi. p. 220; Opp, PETR. LER Bxun, Haplication des Ceremonies de la Maſſe, 
low, ji, Di. v. p- 272. 2 — — — — — 
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nad diſcovered for the Roman worſhip. But the honour of finiſning this 


the other for the Gothic. This firſt trial ended in favour of the latter; tor 
the Gothic hero proved victorious. The fiery trial was next made uſe of to 


Divine worſhip 
performed in an 
unknown and 
foreign tongue, 


Sancivs and ALPHonSo, the kings of Arragox and Caftile, until, fatigued 


 Sancivs was the firft,,who complied with the requeſt of the ambitious pon- 
methods which the nobles of Caſtile employed to decide the matter were 


the flames, which, as the ſtory goes, conſumed the former, while the latter 


the public ſervice of the church. But when the decline of the Roman _ 


extremely improbable and far fetched. A ſuperſtitious and extravagant 


| | The Internal H1sTory of the Cnvacea, Parr I 
Car. XI. into his meaſures {g], and, to conquer the averſion which the Ca alonians 


difficult work, and bringing it to perfection, was reſerved for Gzzcorxy VII 
who, without interruption, exhorted, threatned, admoniſhed, and entrees 


with the importunity of this reſtleſs pontif, they conſented to aboliſh the 
Gothic ſervice in their churches, and to introduce the Roman in its place. 


tif, and, in the year 1080, his example was followed by ALemonso. The 


very extraordinary. Firſt, they choſe two champions who were to determine 
the controverſy by ſingle combat, the one fighting for the Roman liturgy, 


terminate the diſpute ; the Roman and Gothic liturgies were committed to fl 


remained unblemiſhed and entire. Thus were the Gothic rites crowned 
with a double victory, which, however, was not ſufficient to maintain them 
againſt the authority of the pope, and the influence of the queen Con- 
STANTIA, who determined AlPHONSO in favour of the Roman ſervice [Y]. 

IT. The zeal of the Roman pontifs for introducing a uniformity of wor- 
ſhip into the weſtern churches may be, in ſome meaſure, juſtified ; but their 
not permitting every nation to celebrate divine worſhip. in their mother 
tongue was abſolutely inexcuſable. While, indeed, the Latin language was 
in general uſe among the weſtern nations, or, at leaſt, was unknown to but a 
very ſmall number, there was no reaſon why it ſhould not be employed in 


drew on by degrees the extinction of its language in ſeveral places, and its 
decay in all the weſtern provinces, it became juſt and reaſonable that each 
people ſhould ſerve the Deity in the language they underſtood, and which 
was peculiar to them. This reaſoning, however evident and ſtriking, had no 
ſort of influence upon the Roman pontifs, who neither in this, nor in the 
following centuries, could be perſuaded to change the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
but perſiſted, on the contrary, with the moſt ſenſeleſs obſtinacy, in retaining 
the ule of the Latin language in the celebration of divine worſhip, even 
when it was no longer aw, =. . by the people [z]. This ſtrange conduct 
has been variouſly accounted for by different writers, who have tortured their 

inventions to find out its ſecret reaſons, and have imagined many that ſeem 


veneration for whatever carried the hoary aſpect of a remote antiquity, wa 
undoubtedly the principal reaſon that rendered the pontifs unwilling to abo- 


5 Pers. ps Mane, Hi/toireide Naarn, hiv. ii. cap. ix. | | 
[+] Bona, Rerum Liturgicar. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 2 16.—LR Baux, loc. citat. p. 29 — o. Ds 
Faxrerns, Hit. de PEfpagne, tom. iii. p. 237. 241. 246. Ls ER 

Li] Ussgaius, Hifloria. Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sneris Fernacum ab HEN. WHAR TORO mt 
et aucta, Londini 1690, in o. — —_ — 
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in the uſe of the Latin language in the celebration of divine worſhip. The esvr. XL 
me abſurd ge produced a ſimilar effect in dhe eaſtern churches; thus 
the Egy ians perform their religious ſervice in the language of 
ancient 1 the E and the Neſtorians in the Syriac, and the Abyſſi- 
ans in the old Æthiopic, though all theſe languages have been long ſince 
obſolete, and are thereby — un unintelligible to the multi- 
eff]. 

l. k, would be tedious to enumerate in a dienen manner the new Ceremonies mul- 
inventions that were impoſed upon Chriſtians, in this century, under the — 
ſpecious titles of piety, and zeal, by the ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an imperi- 
aus clergy. It would be alſo — to mention the additions that were made 
to former inventions, the multiplication, for example, of the rites and cere- 
monies that were uſed in the worſhip. of ſaints, relics, and images, and the 5 
xew directions that were adminiſtred to ſuch as undertook pilgrimages, or 
other ſuperſtitious ſervices of that nature. We ſhall only obſerve, that, 
during the whole of this century, all the European nations were moſt dili- 
gently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and adorning their churches [/}. 
Nor will this appear ſurprizing when we conſider, that, in the preceding: 
century, all Europe was alarmed withr a diſmal apprehenſion that the day of 
julgment was at hand, and that the world was approaching to its final diſſolu- 
tion; for, among the other effects of this panic terror, the churches and 
monaſteries were ſuffered. to fall. into ruin, or at leaſt: to remain without 

air, from a notion that. they would ſoon be involved in the general fate 
al all ſublunary things. But when theſe apprehenſions were removed, things. 
immediately put on à new. face; the tottering temples were rebuilt, and the 
greateſt, zeal. attended: with. the richeſt and. moſt liberal donations, was em- 
ployed in reſtoring. the ſacred: edifices to their former luſtre, or rather in 
giving them new degrees of a ra. ha 


— = — — . e AR: — — 
RT iq H A P. v. | 
train the e. and herefies that troubled the Furch: ain this 


Century... 


T HE. ſtate of "Ig ancient ſects, and narticulurly of the Neſtorians and: Ancient fegs- 
= Monophyſites, who reſided in Aa and Egypt under the Mahometan 
government, was now much the ſame that it had been in the preceding cen- 
wry, neither extremely proſperous, nor. abſolutely miſerable. The caſe of 
tie Manichzans, or Paulicians, whom the Grecian emperors had baniſhed Manichzars, 
from the eaſtern provinces into Bulgaria and: Thrace, was much more un- 

„ ON account. of the perpetual conflicts they had to ſuſtain with the 


n See Eu 5EB, Rexauvor, Di iſertat. de Liturgiarum Oriental. origine et antiguitate, Cap. vi. 
40. * ; 

U GLazes RopuLyAvs,. Hi. lib. iii. cap. iv. in Docuzsne” 8 Keriptor. Franc. tom. iv. 
b. 217. Infra millefimunt tertio jam fere imminente anno conti git in ani venſo 2 Ferrarum orbe, Pres: 


chu tamen in Italia et in galt it, innovari Ecclefiarum baſilicas, 
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due Internal tsTony of the Cnvxcn, Pazr H. 
I. Greeks, who perſecuted and oppreſſed them with much keen 


An account of 


he Paulicians 
Europe. 


tion was into Lay; from whence in proceſs of time, they ſent colonies into 


moſity. The Greeks, as uſually happens upon like . — rien I 
blame of their violent meafures upon the Manichæans, whom they repr l 
fented as a turbulent, perfidious, and ſanguinary faction, and as the deckend 
and inveterate enemies of the Grecian empire [1]. This, however, is by 
no means to be received as an impartial ſtate of the caſe; at leaſt, it i 
from many circumſtances, that if the Manichæans were exaſperated againſt 
the Greeks, their reſentment was owing to the violent and injurious treat- 
ment they had received from them. The Grecian pontifs and clergy were 
far from being deſtitute of the odious ſpirit of perſecution, and it is certain 
that the emperors, inſtigated and ſet on by them, had exhauſted the patience 

of the Paulicians by repeated cruelties and vexations, and alienated their 
affections by inflicting upon them, without interruption, a variety of puniſh- 
ments, fuch as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, and other ſuch marks of 
ſeverity and violence. I IIB USE | | 


\ 


Appears 


ALextus COoMNENvs, who, by his learning, was an ornament to the im. 
perial ſcepter, perceiving that the Manichæans were not to be vanquiſhed, 
without the greateſt difficulty, by the force of arms, and obſerving alſo that 
their numbers increaſed from day to day both in Thrace and in the adjacent 
provinces, had recourſe to the power of reaſon and argument to conquer 
their obſtinacy, and ſpent whole days at Philippopolis, in diſputing with the 
principal doctors of that pernicious ſect. Many of them yielded to the 
victorious arguments of this royal diſputant, and his learned aſſociates; nor is 
this to be ſo much wondered at, ſince their demonſtrations were accom- 
panied and enforced by rewards and puniſnments. Such of the Manichæans, 
as retracted their errors and returned to the boſom of the Greek church, 
were loaded with gifts, honours, and privileges according to their reſpective . 
ſtations, while ſuch as ſtood firm againſt the reaſoning of the emperor, were 
inhumanly condemned to perpetual impriſonment []. The al 

II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a principle of zeal for the propa- 
in oation of their opinions, or from a deſire of getting rid-of the perſecution 
and oppreſſion they ſuffered under the Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria 
and Thrace, and formed ſettlements in other countries. Their firſt migra- 


almoſt all the other provinces of Europe, and formed gradually a conſiderable 
number of religious aſſemblies who adhered to their doctrine, and who were 
afterwards perſecuted with the utmoſt vehemence by the Roman pontifs [0]. 


o 


L.] Ax NA ComnEna Alexiades, lib. v. p. 10g. lib. vi. p. 124. 126. 145. 3 

2 There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this controverſy between the emperor ana 
the Manichæans in the work mentioned in the preceding note, Lib. xiv. p. 357. = 

[o] See Lup. AnT. MuraTorI Antiguitat. Ital. med. avi, tom. v. p. 83.—LIMBORCH, | 
Hliſtoria Inguiſitionis, p. 31,—TroM. Avc. Ricainin Diſſertatio de Catbaris, which is prefixed ; 
the Summa B. MoneT# contra Cathares, p. 17, 18. we might alſo refer upon this occahon 
GLABR. Ropulea Hiftor. lib. iii. cap. vii. to MaTTH. Paris, and other ancient __ 
Certain Italian authors, and among others RIcHINI, ſeem unwilling to acknowledge, that the Pau 
licians arrived firſt in /raly, and proceeded from thence into the other provinces of Europe; 2 
maintain, on the contrary, that their firſt ſettlement was in France, and that fron thence they & 1 

* = 
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Tt.is difficult to fx che preciſe period of time, when the Paulicians began to Ce nr. XI. 


take refuge in Europe; it is, however, undoubtedly certain from the moſt ———— 


authentic teſtimonies, that a conſiderable number of that ſect were, about the 
middle of this century, ſettled in Lombardy, Inſubria, and principally at 
Milan ; and that many of them led a wandring life in France, Germany, and 
other countries, where they captivated the eſteem and admiration of the mul- 
titude by their ſanctimonious looks, and the uncommon air of piety, which 
they put on with much affectation. In Jah they were called Paterini and 
Catburi, or rather Gazar:, which latter appellation the Germans have preſerved, 
with à ſmall alteration only, which was proper to adapt it to the genius of 
their language [p]. In France they were called Albigenſes, from the town of 


h, in the upper Languedoc, in Latin Albigia[q]. They were likewiſe called 


Bulearians, in France, becauſe they came from Bulgaria, and becauſe the 
head of their ſect reſided in that country; as allo Publicans, which was pro- 
bably a corrupt pronunciation of Paulicians, and boni homines or good men, 


with ſeveral other titles and epithets TJ. 


into Italy. Theſe writers look upon it as ignominious to their country, to be conſidered as the 
firſt European nation which foſtered ſuch a pernicious and impious ſect in its boſom. Be that as it 
may, their hypotheſis is favoured by PETR. DE Marca himſelf, a Frenchman, who, in his Hiſtoire 
d: Bearn, livr. viii. cap. xiv. p. 728. declares it as his opinion, that the Paulicians joined them- 
Elves to the Gallic armies, that returned from the holy avar in Paliſtine, by the province of Bulgaria, 
aud were thus conducted into France. But that learned author alledges no proof to ſupport this 
opinion: it appears, on the contrary, from the records of the Inguiſition of Iholouſe, publiſhed by 
Iiugokxck, and from other authentic pieces, that the Paulicians ſettled firſt in Sicily, Lombardy, 
Liguria, and the Milaneſe, and ſent from thence their doctors and miſſionaries into France. See 
the Codex Tolgſanus, p. 13, 14. 32. 68, 69. & paſſim. We learn alſo from the Code of Tholoufe, 
that the French Paulicians, who were called Albigenſes, had no biſhop to conſecrate their Auciani (ſuch 
was the title they gave to their preſbyters) ſo that ſuch of them as were deſirous of being placed in 
the order of preſbyters, were obliged to repair to Italy in order to their being regularly inſtalled. 
o] The title of Paterini, which was given to this ſect in /zaly, has been already explained in the 


21 Chapter, of the 2 Part of this Century, Se&. 13, Note [7]. As to the term Catharus, it was, 


undoubtedly, when applied to the Paulicians, the ſame with Gazarus, as I have elſewhere de- 
monſtrated. See Hi/tor. Ord. Apoſtol. p. 367. The country, which bore, in this century, the 
name of Gazaria; was what we now call the Leſer Tartary. 8 | Ce 

[7] That the Paulicians were called Albigenſes in France, and were a ſect entirely diſtinct from 
the Valdenſes and other heretics, appears evidently from the Codex Inguifitionis Tolgſanæ, already 
mentioned. They received this name from a town in Aguitain, called Albigia, or A4lby, where their 
errors were condemned in a council held in the year 1176. See CHATEL, Memoires de Þ Hiftoire de 
Languedoc, p. 305. It is, therefore, a miſtake to conſider the Albigenſes, as a ſect fo called from 
Aly being the place of their birth, their reſidence, or the ſeat of their principal aſſembly : ſince 


that name was given them for no other reaſon than their having been condemned in a council held 


in that town. There were, indeed, ſeveral Paulicians among the various ſects of diſſenters from the 


church of Nome, that inhabited the country about Ally; and it is alſo true, that the title of 4/bigen/es 


is only extended to all the heretics, of whatever ſe& or denomination they were, who dwelt in 
e parts. 4 ; | GE | 

i The learned Du Fresns, in his Gl arium Latin. medii awvi, tom. 1. p. 133%. has proved 

in an ample manner, that the Paulicians were called, in France, Bulgares, and, by a corrupt pro- 


nunciation of that word, Bougres. The fame author, in his Olſerwationes ad Villebarduini Hiſtoriam 
Cnflantinopolit. p. ler fully demonſtrated, that the names Popolicani and Publicani, that were 


wpoſed upon theſe ichæans, were no more than a corruption. of the term Pauliciani ill- 
pronounced. The appellation of Boni Homines, or Los bos Homes, as the ſouthern French ſpoke at 
that time, was a title which the Paulicians attributed to themſelves, See the Codex Iaquiſit. Tolgſanæ, 
P. 22. 84. 95, &c. and more eſpecially p. 131. 
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Can r. XI. 


The Internal 1s Tory of the Cnu ken. pax I 
religious aſſemblies, ſuperſtitious and unlawfuli- 14. They denied, that te 
croſs on which CHRIST ſuffered was in any reſpect more facred than wer 


kinds of wood, and, of conſequence, - refuſed to pay to it the ſmallefi-deor | 
of religious worſhip. 15. They not only refuſed all acts of adoration.te the. | 


images of CHRIST, and of the ſaints, but were alſo for having them removed 
out of the churches. 16. They were ſhocked at the ſubordination and 


diſtinctions that. were eſtabliſhed among the clergy, and at the different de- 


grees of authority that were conferred upon the different members of that 


| ſacred body [y]: 


When we conſider” the corrupt ſtate of religion-in this-century; and par- 


ticularly, the ſuperſtitious notions that were generally adopted in relation to 


\ 


The controverfy- 
fer on foot by 
Roſcellinus, 


outward ceremonies, the efficacy of pennance and the ſanctity of churches, 
relics, and images, it will not appear ſurprizing, that many perſons of good 
{enſe and ſolid piety, running from one extreme to another, fell into the 


opinions of theſe Myſtics, in which, among ſeveral abſurdities, there were 


many things plauſible and ſpecious, and:-ſome highly rational  _ 

V. A, controverſy, of a much more ſubtle and difficult nature, aroſe in 
France about the year 1089-; and had for its principal author Rosckllixus, 
a canon of Compiegne, a profound dialectician, and the moſt eminent doctor 
of the ſe& called Nominaliſts, which we have already had occaſion to mention 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. This ſubtile doctor held it inconceivable and 
impoſſible, that the ſon of God ſhould take on the human nature alone, i. e. 
without the Father and the holy Ghoſt becoming incarnate alſo, unleſs by the 


three perſons in the godhead were meant three diſtinct objects, or natures 
_ exiſting ſeparately (ſuch as three angels, or three diſtinct ſpirits) though en- 
dowed with one will, and acting by one power. When it was inſinuated to 


RoscELLINvus, that this manner of reaſoning led directly to -7ritheiſm, or the 


doctrine of three gods, he anſwered boldly: that the exiſtence of three gods 


might be aſſerted with truth [2J, were not the expreſſion harſh and contrary 


0] See an account of the ſynod of Arrat in DachExlus, Spicilegium Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. 
p. 607—624.—Car. PLEss1s DAR CENTRE, Collectio judiciorum de nowis erroribus, tom. i. p. 7. 

[z] Such is the account given by Jon, the accuſer of this metaphyſical eccleſiaſtic, in a letter to 
ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, publiſhed by BAL uzius, in his Miſcellanea, tom. iv. p. 478. 


The ſame account is confirmed by Axs ELM himſelf, in the boole De Fide Trinitatis, which he wrote 


againſt RosceLLIinus, fee Oper. tom. i. p. 41. 43. & lib. ii. Epiftolar. ep. xxxv. p. 358. 
tom, ii. Opp.— And alſo by Fur co, biſhop of Beauvais, as. may be ſeen in the 20 book of the 
Epifiles of Aus EI M, ep. xli. lib. ii. tom. ii. Opp. p. 357.—It muſt, however, be conſidered, 


that the learned men now mentioned were the inveterate enemies of RosceLLIinus, and that they 


haps comprehended his meaning imperfectly, or perverted it willingly. Several circumſtances 
8 ſome of his adverſaries 8 — Ae of theſe ws. ; 4 Axs ELN, himſelf 
turniſhes ſufficient grounds for this ſuſpicion, ſince, notwithſtanding his averſion to the Nominalifis 
of whom RosceLLIinus was the chief, he grants, in his book De Fide Trinitatis, cap. ul. P. A. 
that the opinion of his antagoniſt may be admitted, or at leaſt tolerated, in a certain ſenſe, and even 
frequently intimates that he is not perfectly aſſured of his underſtanding fully the meaning of Ros- | 
CELLINUS,..and that he believes the ſentiments of that eccleſiaſtic leſs pernicious- than his accuſers | 
have repreſented them, Sed forfitan (ſays Axs BLM) ip/e (RosceLLINUs) 202 dicit, ficut funt tres 


_ anime aut tres Angeli: ſed ille, qui mihi ejus mandavit quæ ſtionem, hanc ex ſuo poſuit femilituainen: 


ſod folummodo tres perſonas affirmat efſe tres RES, fine additamento alicujus fimilitudinis. The 


An$ELM ( Epiſtolar. lib. ii, ep. xli. p. 357.) declares, that the account which he had weeived 


JS 


CAP. V. The State of LEARNING and PHilLosoPHY, &c. . 549 


to the phraſeology generally received. He was, however, obliged to retract Cu r. XI. 
'his error in a council aſſembled at Soſſons, in the year 1092; but he reſumed ——— 
i when the council was diſmiſſed, and the danger over. Perſecuted anew on | 
account of this doctrine, he took refuge in England, and excited there divi- 
ſons and conteſts of another kind, by maintaining, among other things, that 
rſons born out of lawful wedlock ought to be deemed incapable of ad- 
- miſſion to holy orders. This doctrine, which was by no means ſuited to 
the times, procured RoscELLINus many enemies, and was in a great meaſure, 
the occaſion of his involuntary removal from England. Baniſhed' thence, he 
returned to France, and, taking up his reſidence at Paris, he fomented again 
the old diſpute concerning the trinity. This, however, ſucceeded not accord- 
ing to his hopes, but expoſed him to much trouble and vexation from the 
redoubled. attacks of his adverſaries, who preſſed hard on him from all quar- 
ters. Fatigued with their perſecutions, he retired at laſt to Aquitain, where 
he acquired univerſal eſteem by his eminent piety, and paſſed the reſt of his 


\ 


// ⁰¹“ͥ ) 


* 


the opinions of Ros cETLIx us appears to him extremely dubious, Quod tamen (ſays he) ab/que du- 
bietate credere non poſſum. From all this it is evident, that Axs ELM was far from having an entire 
confidence in the equity and impartiality of the accuſers of RosceLLIinvs, or from looking upon 
that eccleſiaſtic as ſo black, as his enemies had endeavoured to make him. SALE 5 

As to the merits of the cauſe, it appears maniteſt to me, that this ſubtile diſpute was a conſequence | 
of the warm controverſy, that ſubſiſted, in this century, between the Rea//ts and the Nominaliſts. 
The former attacked the latter by the dangerous concluſions, that ſeemed deducible from their prin- 
ciples, and reaſoned thus: If, as your doctrine ſu 9; untver/al ſubſtances are no more than mere ä 
© ſounds or denominations, and the whole ſcience o logic is only converſant about words, it muſt of , 
« neceſſity follow, that the three perſons in the Godhead, are only three Names, and not three : | 
© .&EALITIES Or THINGS. We deny the concluſion, replied. RosceLLINUus ; the father, fon, and - 
* holy ghoſt, are not placed by us in the rank of pxNominaT10Ns, but in the claſs of REaLIT1ES 
er TyINGs.” The ſubtile doctor here, as all muſt more or leſs do after him, by avoiding Scy/le - 
fell into Charybais, and was charged, by his adverſaries, with the introduction of tritheiſm, by hold- 
ing an opinion, that ſuppoſed the exiſtence of three divine ſubſtances. Were any of the writings of . 
| RoscELLINUs now extant, they would help us, no doubt, to form a juſter notion of this controverly - 

than we can have at preſent. „ LD | 

[a] Bourar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 485. 489,—MaBILLON; Aral. Benedict. tom. v. 
p. 262.,—Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ix. p. 358.—AnToON, Pact Critica.in Baronium, 


44.4, 1094, tom. iv, p. 317,—JaqQues LoNGUEVAT, Hiſt, de I Egliſe Gallicane, tom. viii. p. 59. 
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TWELFTH CENTURY. 
PART I. 


The External His Tory of the CHR ch. 


2 


8 * 


, HA TER I. 
Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church during this 
2p eo - Century. 8 8 


* 


CONSIDERABLE part of Europe lay yet involved in Pagan 
darkneſs, which reigned more eſpecially in the northern provinces. 
It was, therefore, in theſe regions of gloomy ſuperſtition, that the 


vinces receive zeal of the miſfionaries was principally exerted in this century; though their 


the light of the 
goſpel 


efforts were not all equally ſucceſsful, nor the methods they employed for the 
propagation of the goſpel equally prudent. Bol EsLAus, duke of Poland, 
having conquered the Pomeramans, offered them peace upon condition that 
they would receive the Chriſtian doors, and permit them to exerciſe their 
miniſtry in that vanquiſhed province. This condition was accepted, and 


_ Orno, biſhop of Bamberg, a man of eminent piety and zeal, was ſent, in the 


year 1124, to inculcate and explain the doctrines of Chriſtianity among that 
ſuperſtitious and barbarous people. Many were converted to the faith by 
his miniſtry, while great numbers ſtood firm againſt his moſt vigorous efiorts, 
and perſiſted with an invincible obſtinacy in the religion of their idolatrous 
anceſtors. Nor was this the only mortification, which that illuſtrious pre- 


late received in the execution of his pious enterprize ; for, upon his return 


into Germany, many of thoſe, whom he had engaged in the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, apoſtatized in his abſence, and relapſed into their ancient pre- 
judices; this obliged Orno to undertake a ſecond voyage into Pomerania, 
A. D. 1126, in which, after much oppoſition and difficulty, his labours were 


_ crowned with a happier iflue, and contributed much to enlarge the bounds of 


the riſing church, and to eſtabliſh it upon ſolid foundations [a]. From this 


a) See Hr xR. Sanden Lectiones Antique, tom. iii. part. II. p. 34. where we find the life of 
Oro, who, A. D. 1189, was canoniſed by CLemexT ill, der the Acta Sandor. menſis Ju i, 
| 7 per! * 
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riod, the Chriſtian religion ſeemed to acquire daily new degrees of ſtability Czn r. XII. 
among the Pomeranians; who could not be perſuaded hitherto to permit the mag 
@tlement of a biſhop among them, but now received ADALBERT, or Al- 
427, in that character, who was accordingly the firſt biſhop of Pomerania. oe" 

Il. Of all the northern princes in this century, none appeared with a more 7'*Scavonians 
iſtinguiſhed luſtre than WaTDENAR I, king of Denmark, who acquired an of the iſle of 
-nmortal name by the glorious battles he fought againſt the Pagan nations, 287 - 
uch as the Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, . and others, who either by 
their incurſions, or this revolt, drew upon them the weight of his victorious 
um. He unſheathed bis ſword not only for the defence and happineſs of his 
people, but alſo for the propagation and advancement of Chriſtianity; and 
wherever his arms were ſucceſsful, there he pulled down the temples and 
mages of the gods, deſtroyed their altars, laid waſte their ſacred groves, and 
{bſtiruted in their place the Chtiſtian worſhip, which deſerved to be pro- 

ted by better means than the ſword, by the authority of reaſon, rather 

than by the deſpotic voice of power. The iſland of Rugen, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Pomerania, ſubmitted to the victorious arms of WAaLDEMAR, . 
A, D. 1168; and its fierce and ſavage inhabitants, who were, in reality, no 
more than a band of robbers and pirates, were obliged, by that prince, to 
hear the inſtructions of the pious and learned doctors that followed his army, 
ad to receive the Chriſtian worſhip. This ſalutary work was brought to 
perfection by ABSALOM, archbiſhop of Lunden, a man of a ſuperior. genius, 
and of a moſt excellent character in every reſpect, whoſe eminent merit raiſed 
him to the ſummit of power, and engaged WALDEMAR. to place him at the- 
head of affairs-[4]. 1 7 ho it 

III. The Finlanders received the goſpel in the ſame manner, in which it The Figlanders;;- 
had been propagated among the inhabitants of the iſle of Rugen. They were 
aloa fierce and ſavage people, who lived by plunder, and infeſted Sweden in 
aterrible manner by their perpetual incurſions, until, after many bloody bat- 
ts, they were totally defeated by Exc IX, and were, in conſequence there- 
ff reduced under the Swediſh yoke. - Hiſtorians differ about the preciſe time 
when this conqueſt was-completed [c]; but they are all unanimous in their 


— 


am. i. p. 349.—Dan. CRAMERI Chronicon Eccleſ. Pomeranie, lib. i. as alſo a learned Diſſertation © - 
ancerning the converſion of the Pomeranians by the miniſtry of Or ho, written in the German 
grape by CHRISTOPHER SCHOTGEN, and publiſhed at Stargard in the year 1724. Add to 
tee, ManiLLon Amal. Benedict. tom vi. p. 123. 146. 323. 
{5] Saxo Grammaricus, Hiſtor. Danic. lib. xiv. p. 239.—HEeLMoLDus, Chron. Slavorum. 
U. Cap. Xit. p. 234. & HENR. BANGERTUS, ad h. |,—PonToyeiDarl Annales Eccigſiæ 
c, tom. i. p. 404. | | | EOF 
Leet the hiſtorians here mentioned by Dr. MoshEI, we refer the curious reader to an excel- - 
"ey of Denmark, written in French by M. MaLLer, profeſſor at Copenhagen. In the firſt - 
"une of this hiſtory, the ingenious and learned author has given a very intereſting account of the 
Foes of Chriſtianity in the northern parts of Europe, and a particular relation of the exploits of 
Aaron, Who was, at the ſame time, archbiſhop, general, admiral, and prime miniſter, and who 
,* Me Victorious Danes to battle by ſea and land without neglecting the cure of ſouls, or diminiſh- . 
05 Ao ee * pious labours in the propagation of the goſpel abroad, and its maintenance and #- a 
port at home. | | | bs 
Is Mott writers with Barontvs place this event in the year 1151. Different, however, from 


+ accounts 
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3 n r. XII. accounts of its effects. The Finlanders were commanded to 


— 


The Livonians, 


the utmoſt reluctance [4]. The founder and ruler of this ne 


with the mild and gentle ſpirit of the religion he raught, treated the new con. 


account of the heavy pennance he impoſed upon a perſon of great authority, 


ferred upon him by pope Ap RIAN IV [e. 
with much difficulty, and alſo with horrible ſcenes of cruelty and bloodſhed. 
The firſt miſſionary, who attempted the converſion of that ſavage people, 
was MainaRD, aregular canon of Sf. Auguſtin, in the monaſtery of Sgebem, 


who, towards the concluſion of this century [f], travelled to Livonia, with 2 
company of merchants of Bremen who traded thither, and improved this op- 


civilized nation; «whereupon he addreſſed himſelf to the Roman pontif, 
time, deelared a holy war againſt that obſtinate people. This war, which 
continued with till greater vigour and rendered more univerſal by Bex- | 


HOLD, abbot ef Lucca, who left his monaſtery to ſhare the labours and 
laurels'of Marxazp, whom he, accordingly, ſucceeded in the ſee of Livonia. 


of the Roman pontif Innocent III, the military order of the knights furl. 


feſſion of Chriſtianity, and to oblige them, by force of arms, to receive the 
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embrace the 
though with 


[4 The w church 
HEeNRy, archbiſhop of Upſal, who accompanied the victorious indy. 


that bloody campaign. This prelate, whoſe zeal was not ſufficiently tempered 


religion of the conqueror, which the greateſt part of them did, 


verts with great ſeverity, and was aſſaſſinated at laſt in a cruel manner on 


» 


who had -been guilty of man ſlaughter. This melancholy event Procured 
HENRY the honours of ſaintſhip and martyrdom, which were ſolemnly con- 


IV. The propagation of the goſpel among the Livonians was attended 


portunity of ſpreading the light of the goſpel in that barbarous region of 
ſuperſtition and darkneſs. The inſtructions and exhortations of this zealous | 
apoſtle were little attended to, and produced little or no effect upon that uu- 


URBAN IH, who conſecrated him biſhop of the Livonians, and, at the fame 


was at firſt carried on againſt the inhabitants of the province of Eſbonia, was 


The new-biſhop -marched into that province at the head of a powerful army 
which he had raiſed in Saxony, preached the goſpel ſword in hand, and proved 
its truth by blows, inſtead_ of arguments. ALBERT, canon of Bremen, be- 
came the third biſhop of Livonia, and followed, with a barbarous enthuſiaſm, 
the ſame military methods of converſion that had been practiſed by his pre- 
deceſſor. He entered Livonia, A. D. 1198, with a freſh body of troops, 
drawn out of Saxony, and encamping at Riga, inſtituted there, by the direction 


bearers [gz] who were commiſſioned to dragoon the Livonians into the pro- 


this is the chronology of VasTovius and OxRNRHIELM vs, the former placing it A. D. 1150, 
and the latter A. D. 1157. | | 1 
[d] OERXHIELMII Hiftor. Ecclęſ. gentis Suecorum, lib. iv. cap. iv. $1 3.—]o. 2 
Hiſtor. Suecica, lib. iii. p. 76. ed. Francgf.— ERLANDI Vita Erici Sancti, cap. vi. VAS TOI 
Vitis Aquilonia, p. bg. | 5 
le] VasTovi Vitis Aquilon, ſeu Vite Sanctorum regni Suegathici, p. 62.—ERIC. BENZBEIL 
Monumenta Eccleſie Sucogothicæ, part. i. p. 33. 8 
V In the year 1186. | 
Le] Egreftris Ordo Militum Enfiferorum. »crefi 
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penefits of baptiſm FB]. New legions were ſent from Germany to ſecond the Ce nr. XII. 


forts, and add efficacy to the miſſion of theſe booted apoſtles ;- and they. 


together with the knights ſword; bearers ſo cruelly oppreſſed, ſlaughtered and 
wrmented this wretched. people, that, exhauſted, at length, and unable to 
ſtand any longer firm againſt the arm of perſecution ſtrengthened ſtill by new, 
accefſions of power, they abandoned the ſtatues of their Pagan deities, and 
ſubſtituted in their place the images of the ſaints, But while they received 
the bleſſings of the goſpel, they were, at the ſame time, deprived of all earthly 
comforts; for their lands and poſſeſſions were taken from them with the moſt 
odious circumſtances of cruelty and violence, and the knights and biſhops: 


— 


divided the ſpoil [5]. _ 


Chriſtians, and a more obſtinate antipathy to their religion, than the Scla- 

yonians, a rough and barbarous people, who inhabited the coaſt of the Bal- 

tic ſea, This excited the zeal of ſeveral neighbouring princes, and of a £ 
multitude of pious miſſionaries, who united their efforts in order to conquer 

the prejudices of this people, and to open their eyes upon the light of the 

goſpel, HENRY, duke of Saxony, ſurnamed the Lion, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, . 

in a particular manner, by the ardour which he diſcovered in the execution 
of this pious deſign, as well as by the, wiſe methods he employed to render 
it ſucceſsful. Among other meaſures that were proper for this purpoſe, he- 
reſtored from their ruins, and endowed richly: three biſhoprics [4] that had 
been ravaged and deſtroyed by theſe Barbarians; zo 2v7t,, the biſhoprics af 
Ratzebourg and Schwerin, and that of Oldenbourg, which was afterwards tranſ- 
planted to Lubec. The moſt eminent of the Chriſtian doctors, who. at- 
tempted the converſion of the Sclayonians, was VicELinus, a native of 
Hamelen, a man of extraordinary merit, who ſurpaſſed almoſt all his cotem- 
poraries in genuine piety and ſolid learning, and who, after having preſided 
many years in the ſociety of the regular canons of St. Auguſtin at Falderen, 
was, at length, conſecrated biſhop of Oldenbourg. This excellent man had 
employed the laſt thirty years of his life [I], amidſt numberleſs vexations, 
II] See HxxR. Leoxn, Scnhukzrigischir Hiftoria Ordinis Enfiferorum Equitum, Wittcberg 
1701, 8, ; NEALE SOLO WYFDOT DAU. 12281 STIR IR TDI £94 

li] See the Origines Livoniz, ſeu Chronicon wvetus Livonicum, pabliſhed-in; folio, at Frarefort, in 

the year 1740, by Jo. Danier GRuBERvVs, and enriched with ample and learned obſervations, 
and notes, in which the laborious author enumerates all the writers of the Livonian - hiſtory, and 
corrects their miſtakes. }.. (ES ET Sy It. 1 5 * 2 5 4 n 5 8 3 75 
% Dr. Mos REIM“s account of this matter is very different from that which is given by FL ERV, 
who aſſerts, that it was Hax Twicx, archbiſhop-of Bremen, who reſtored the three ruined ſees, and 
Cnſecrated ViceLInus, biſhop of Oldenbourg; and that having done this, without addreſbng ,him--. 
elf to Heng T, that prince ſeized the tithes of ViceLIinus, until a reconciliation was afterwards , 
brought about between the offended prince and tlie worthy biſhop. See FEVR Hift."Ecelef. 
ir, Nix. p. 665. 668. edit..Brux. FLEUR v, in this and other parts of his hiſtory, ſhews, thathe 
z but indifferent y verſed in the hiſtory of Germany, and has not drawn from the beſt ſources. The 
authorities which Dr. MosREI 3 his account of the matter, are, the Origines Guelphicz, 
tom. iü. p. 16. 19. 34. 55- 61.63. 72. $2. with the celebrated Preface of Schzipius, 5 xiY. 
?41.—LuDewrG's Reliqguiz, Manuſeripiorum, tom. vi. p. 230. — Jo ERx. DE WESTPHALEN,: 
Monumenta inedita rerum Cimbricarum et. Megapolen/. Aung 1998.4: 16911204 aq nad mot 
0 Th from the year 1124 to the year 1154, 95 which he ded: | 
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| Cenr. XII. dangers, and difficulties, in inſtrucling the Sclavonians, and exhorting them 
. — to comply with the invitations of the goſpel of CazrsT ; and as his f 


labours were directed by true wiſdom, and carried on with the moſt . 
fatigable induſtry and zeal, ſo were they attended with much fruit huh 
among that fierce and untractable people. Nor was his miniſtry among the 
Sclavonians the only circumſtance that redounds to the honour of his memory . 
the hiſtory of his life and actions in general, furniſh proofs of his piety ud 
zeal, ſufficient to tranſmit his name to the lateſt generations [n]. 


The judgment VI. It is needleſs to repeat here the obſervation we have had fo often oc. 
wie ought to 


form af theſe eaſion to make upon ſuch converſions as theſe we have been now relating, 
converſions, or to advertiſe the reader that the ſavage nations, who were thus dragooned 


into the church, became the diſciples of Cxr1sT, not ſo much in reality, as 

in outward appearance. | They profeſſed, with an inward reluctance, a reli. 

gion which was inculcated by violence and bloodſhed, which recalled to their 

remembrance nothing but ſcenes of deſolation and miſery, and which, indeed, 

when confidered in the repreſentations that were given of it by the greateſt 

part of the miſſionaries, was but a few degrees removed from the abſurdities. 

' of paganiſm.] The pure and rational religion of the goſpel was never pre- 
ſented to theſe unhappy nations in its native ſimplicity; they were only 

taught to appeaſe the Deity, and to render him propitious by a ſenſeleſs 

round of trifling ceremonies and bodily exerciſes, which, in many circum- 

ſtances, reſembled the ſuperſtitions they were obliged to renounce, and might 

have been ealily reconciled with them, had it not been that the name and 

hiſtory of Cxr1sT, the ſign of the croſs, and ſome diverſity between certain 

rites and ceremonies of the two religions oppoſed this coalition. Beſides, the 

miſſionaries, whoſe zeal for impoſing the name,of Chriſtians upon this people 

was ſo vehement and even furious, were extremely indulgent in all other re- 

ſpects, and oppoſed their prejudices and vices with much gentleneſs and for- 

bearance. They permitted them to retain ſeveral rites and obſervances that 

were in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to the nature of true 

piety. The truth of the matter ſeems to have been this, that the leading 

views of theſe Chriſtian heralds, and propagators of the faith, a ſmall num- 

ber excepted, were rather turned towards the advancement of their own in- 

tereſts, and the confirming and extending the dominion of the Roman 

pontifs, than towards the true converſion of theſe ſavage Pagans, that con- 

verſion which conſiſts in the removal of ignorance, the correction of error, 

and the reformation of vice. AR e | 
The ſhare of af VII. A great revolution in Afatic Tartary, which borders upon Cathay, 
fairs in Tara changed the face of things in that diſtant region about the commencement ot 

vour of te this century, and proved, by its effects, extremely beneficial to the Chriſtian 

Chrigians. cauſe. Towards the concluſion of the preceding century, died.C0IR EMCHAN,. 


I] There is a particular and ample account of | ViceLinus, in the Cimbria Litterata of 
MoLLERus, tom. ii. p. 910. and in the Res Hamburg. of LAunEcius, lib. il. p. 12. See allo 
upon this ſubject the Origines Neomonafter. et Bordſpolmenſ. of the moſt. learned and i ind uſtrious 
Jon. Exx. DE WesTPHALEN, which are publiſhed in the 24 tome of the Monumenta inedita Cin. 
brica, p. 2344. and the Preface to this tore, p. 33. There is in this work a print of VIcETIx Cs 
well engraven. 8 2 
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therwiſe called KENoHAM, the moſt powerful monarch that was known in © 
the eaſtern regions of Aa; and while that mighty kingdom was deprived 
of its chief, it was invaded, with ſuch uncommon valour and ſucceſs, by a 
Neſtorian prieſt, whoſe name was Jonx, that it fell before his victorious 
arms, and acknowledged this warlike and enterprizing pre/byter, as its 
monarch. This was the famous PRESTER Jonx, whoſe territory was, for 
long time, conſidered by the Europeans as a ſecond paradiſe, as the ſeat of 
opulence and complete felicity. As he was a preſbyter before his elevation to 
the royal dignity, many continued to call him pre/byter Jobn, even when he 
vas ſeated on the throne [a]; but his kingly name was Unccyan. The 
high notions, the Greeks and Latins generally entertained of the grandeur 
and magnificence of this royal preſbyter, were principally owing to the 
letters he wrote to the Roman emperors. FRED ERIC I, and to EManveL 
emperor of the Greeks, in which, puffed up with proſperity and fluſhed with 
{ucceſs, he vaunts his victories over the neighbouring nations that diſputed 
his paſſage to the throne, deſcribes, in the moſt pompous and extravagant. 
terms, the ſplendor of his riches, the grandeur of his ſtate, and the extent of 
his dominions,-and exalts himſelf far above all other earthly menarchs. All 
this was eaſily believed, and the Neſtorians were extremely zealous in con- 


[z] The account I have here pre of this famous pręſtyter, commonly called Px ESTE JoN, 
who was, for a long time, conſidered as the greateſt and happieſt of all earthly monarchs, is what 
appeared to me the moſt probable among the various relations that have been given of the life and 
adventures of that extraordinary man. This account is moreover confirmed by the teſtimonies of 
cotemporary writers, whoſe knowledge and impartiality render them worthy of credit: - ſuch as 
WilLiam of Tripoli (fee Du FRRSE's Adnot. ad witam Ludovici Sti a Foinvillio ſcriptam, p. 89.) 
as alſo a certain biſhop of Gabala, mentioned by Orro Friſing. Chronic. lib. vii. cap. xxxitt. See 
ab GuILLAUME RuBruqQuis FVeyage, cap. xviii. p. 36. in the Antigua in Afiam Itinera, col- 
lected by fath. BERG ERON. and ALBERIC. in Chronico ad 4. 1165 & 1170, in LæIBNITII Acce/< 
fonibus Hiſtoricis, tom. ii. p. 345+ 355» It is indeed ſurprizing, that ſuch authentic records as 
theſe mould have eſcaped the ob rvation of the learned, and that ſo many different opinions ſhould 
lave been advanced concerning PxEsTER Jonx, and the place of his reſidence. But it is too ge- 
nerally the fate of learned men, to overlook thoſe accounts that carry the plaineſt marks of evidence, 
and from a paſſion for the marvellous to plunge into the regions of uncertainty and doubt. In the xv*h 
century, Joan II, king of Portugal, employed PEDRO CouvilLtiano in a laborious inquiry into the 
ral ſituation of the kingdom of? PxESTER JohN. The curious voyager undertook this taſk, and, for 
nformation.in the matter, travelled with a few companions into Ania; and obſerving in the em- 
deror of the Abyſſinians, or Ethiopians, many circumſtances that reſembled the accounts which, at 
that time, pa in Europe concerning PRESTER Joan, he perſuaded himſelf that he had fulfilled. 
his commiſſion, and found out the refidence of that extraordinary monarch, who was the object of 
bis reſearches. His opinion gained eaſily credit in Europe, which had not as yet emerged out of its 
ꝑuorance and 3 See Mok ixus, De ſacrir Eccleſ. Ordinationibus, part. II. p. 307. But a new 
Id was caſt upon this matter in the xvil century, by the publication of ſeveral pieces which the 
indultry af the curious drew forth from their obſcurity, and. by which a great number of learned men 
dere engaged to abandon the Portugueſe opinion, and were convinced that PxESTER Joan reigned 
n Aa, though they ſtill continued to diſpnte about the ſituation of his kingdom, and other par- 
txular circumſtances. There are, notwithſtanding all this, ſome men of the moſt eminent learning 
u Our times, who maintain, that Jonx was emperor of the Abyſſinians, and thus prefer the Por- 
e Opinion, though deſtitute of authentic proofs and teſtimonies, to the other abovementioned, 
though ſupported by the ſtrongeſt evidence, and the moſt unqueſtionable authorities. See Eus EB. 
*NaUDoT, FE. Patriarch, Alexandr. p. 223. 337.—Jos. FRanc. Laritav, Hift. des Decou- 
vrtes des Portugai/. tom. i. p. 58. & tom. iii. p. 57,—HENR., LE GRAND, Diff. de Johanne Pre/+. 
ro in Lopo's Feyage 25 tom. 1, p. 295. | e IO, 
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nr. XII. firming the boaſts of their vain glorious prince. He was ſucceeded by hi 

moe OHA $. 

— ſon, or as others think, his brother, whoſe name was Davip, though, in com. 

mon diſcourſe, he was alſo called PRESTER John, as his predeceſſor had 

been. The reign of David was far from being happy, nor did he end his 

days in peace; GENGHIZ KAN, the great and warlike emperor of the Tartajs | 

invaded his territories towards the concluſzon. of. this century, and.depriveg 

him both of his life and his dominions. | 1 

The affairs ofthe VIII. The new kingdom of Feruſalem, which had been erected by the 
Pal fie in a de. #0 Warriors of France towards the concluſion. of the preceding century, 

«lnirg tate, ſeemed to flouriſh conſiderably at the beginning of this, and to reſt upon firm 

and ſolid foundations. This proſperous ſcene was, however, but tranſitory, | 

and was ſoon ſucceeded by the moſt terrible calamities and deſolations. 

For when the Mahometans ſaw vaſt numbers of: thoſe that had engaged in 

this holy war returning into Europe, and the Chriſtian chiefs that remained in 

Paleſtine divided into: factions, and. advancing, every one his private intereſt 

without any regard to the public good, they reſumed their courage, recover- 

ed from the terror and conſternation into which they had been thrown by 

the amazing valour and rapid ſucceſs of the European legions, and gathering 

troops and ſolliciting ſucceurs from all quarters, they harraſſed and exhauſted 

the Chriſtians by invaſions and wars without interruption. The Chriſtians, 

on the other hand, ſuſtained their efforts with their uſual fortitude, and 

maintained their. ground during many years; but when Atabec Zengbi [o], 

after a long; ſtege, made himſelf maſter of the city of Eadęſa, and threatened. 

Antioch with the ſame fate, their courage began to fail, and a diffidence in 

their own ſtrength. obliged them. to turn their eyes once more towards 

Europe, They accordingly implored, in the moſt lamentable ftrain, the 

aſſiſtance of the European princes, and requeſted that a new army of croſs- 

bearing champions might be ſent to ſupport their tottering empire in the 

Holy land.. Their entreaties were favourably received by. the Roman pontits, 

who left no method of perſuaſion unemployed, that might engage the em- 

peror and other Chriſtian princes to execute a new expedition into Paleſtine. 

The crulate te- IX. This new expedition was not, however, reſolved upon with ſuch 

WR unanimity and precipitation, as the former had been; it was the ſubject of 

long deliberation, and its expediency was keenly debated both in the cabinets 

of princes, and in the aſſemblies of the clergy and the people. BERNARD, 

* the famous abbot of Clairval, a man of the boldeſt reſolution and of the 

greateſt authority, put an end to. theſe. diſputes. under the pontificate of: 

Evucznivs III, who had been his diſciple and who was wholly governed by 

his counſels. - This eloquent and zealous eecleſiaſtic preached the croſs, i. e: 

the cruſade; in France and Germany, with great ardour and ſucceſs; and in the 

grand parliament aſſembled at Vezelai, A. D. 1146, at which Lewis VII, 

king of France, with his queen, and a prodigious concourſe of the principal 


ſe] Atabeck was a title of honour given by the Sultans to the viceroys or. lieutenants, whom they 
intruſted with the government of their provinces. The Latin authors, who have wrote the huſtory 
of this holy war, and of whom BonGarsrvs has given us a complete liſt, call this Atabeck Zenghts 
SANGUINUS, See HERBELOT, Biblioth. Orient, at the word ATABECK, P. 142. bility 
—— — | R——_ nobllit), 


— 


— 
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nobility, were preſent, BEeRNARD) recommended this holy expedition with CEN r. XI. 
fich a perſuaſive. power, and declared with ſuch afſurance, char he had a 
divine commiſſion to foretel its glorious ſucceſs, that the king, the queen, 
ind all the nobles immediately put on the military croſs, and prepared them- 
klves for the voyage into Paleſtine. Cox Rap Ill, emperor of Germany, was, 
vr ſome time, unmoved by the exhortations of BERN arp, but he was ſoon 
gined over by the Aae ide of the fervent abbot, and followed, 
ccordingly, the example of the French monarch. The two princes, each at 
the head of a numerous army, ſet out for Palgſtine, to which they were to 
march by different roads. But, before their arrival, in the holy land, the 
greateſt part of their forces were melted away, and periſhed miſerably, ſome- 
by famine, ſome by the ſword of the Mahometans, ſome by ſhipwreck, and 
i conſiderable number by the perfidious cruelty of the Greeks, who looked: 
upon the weſtern nations as more to be feared than the Mahometans them- 
ſelres. Lewis VII, left his kingdom A. D. 1147, and, in the month of: 
March of the following year, he arrived at Antioch, with the wretched re- 
mains of his army, exhauſted and dejected by the hardſhips they had endured... ” 
Coxx Ap ſet out alſo in the year 1147, in the month of May, and, in No- 
rember following, he arrived at Nice, where he joined the French army, 
iter having loſt the greateſt part of his own by calamities of various Kinds. 
From Nice the two princes proceeded to Jeruſalem A. D. 1148, from whence: 
they led back into Europe, the year following, the miſerable handful of troops, 
which had ſurvived the diſaſters they met with in this expedition. Such was. 
the unhappy iſſue of this ſecond cru/ade, which was rendered ineffectual; by a 
variety of cauſes, but more particularly, by the jealouſies and diviſions that 
reigned among the Chriſtian chiefs in Paleſtine. Nor was it more ineffectual; 
in Paletine than it was detrimental to Europe, by draining the wealth of its 
—_ provinces, and deſtroying ſuch a prodigious number of its inha- 

—_—_— i bone ear: aero $01 SLIPS e005 

X. The unhappy iſſue of this ſecond expedition was not however ſufficienty. The kinglom ef. 
when conſidered alone, to render the affairs of the Chriſtians, in Paleſtine, 75 e e e 
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entirely deſperate, Had their chiefs and princes laid aſide their animoſities 
and contentions, and attacked the common enemy with their united force, 
they would have ſoon repaired their loſſes, and recovered their glory. But 
this: was far from being the caſe. A fatal corruption of ſentiments and 
manners reigned among, all ranks and orders. Beth the people and their 
leaders, and more eſpecially the latter, abandoned themſelves without reluc- 
lance to all the exceſſes of ambition, avarice, and injuſtice; they indulged: 
themſelves in the practice of all ſorts of vices, and by their inteſtine quarrels, , 
Falouſies, and diſcords, they weakened their efforts againſt the enemies that 


U Beſides the hiſtorians enumerated by BonGaRsvs, ſee MAB1LLONy Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. 
7. 399. 404. 407. 417. 451. JA. GERVASsII Hiſfaire de l Abb Suger, tom. iii. p. 104. 128. 
73.190. 239. This was the famous SUGzR, abbot of Sr. Denis, who had ſeconded the exhorta- 
dans of BERNARD. in favour, of the cruſade, and whom LRWIS appointed regent of France during 

abſence. VER TOr, Hiftoire des Chewaliers de Malte, tom. i. p. 86. Jon. Jac. Mascovivs,. 
EN «us imperii ſab Conrads III. $; | 


ſurrounded 
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Cenr. XII. ſurrounded them on all ſides, and conſumed their ſtreng 
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A third cruſade 
undertaken, 


— — dividing it. SALAD, viceroy, or rather faltan, 2 Sona unhappily 


marched through ſeveral Grecian provinces, where he had innumerable 


digious violence in the camp, and ſwept off vaſt numbers every day. The 


* * * * 
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of E l and Syr; 
.andithe moſt valiant chief of whom the Mahometan 3 4 boaſt, bc 


vantage of theſe lamentable diviſions. He waged war againſt the Chrig: 
with the utmoſt valour and ſucceſs ; took priſoner Guy of LusioNAN kin b 
of Jeruſalem, in a fatal battle fought near Tiberias, A. D. 1187; and I the 
courſe of the ſame year, reduced Feruſalem itſelf under his dominion [1] 
The carnage and deſolations that accompanied this dreadful campaign threy 
the affairs of the Chriſtians in the eaſt into the moſt deſperate condition, and 
left them no glimpſe of hope, but what aroſe from the expected ſuccours of 
the European princes. Theſe ſuccours were obtained for them by the 
Roman pontifs with much difficulty, and in conſequence of repeated follici- 
tat ons and entieaties. But the event, as we ſhall now ſee, was by no means 
anſwerable to the deep ſchemes that were-concerted, and the pains that were 
employed for the ſupport of the tottering kingdom of Jeruſalem. 1 
XI. The third expedition was undertaken, A. D. 1189, by FxkD ERIC I. 
ſurnamed BAR BA Ross A, emperor of Germany, who, with a prodigious army, 


difficulties and obſtacles to overcome, into the Leſſer Afa, from whence, after 
having defeated the ſultan of Iconium, he penetrated into Syria. His valour | 
and conduct promiſed ſucceſsful and glorious campaigns to the army he 

commanded, when, by an unhappy accident, he loſt his life in the river 
Saleph [s], which runs through Seleucia. The manner of his death is not. 
known with any degree of certainty; the loſs however of ſuch an able 
chief dejected the ſpirits of his troops, ſo that conſiderable numbers of them 
returned into Europe. Thoſe that remained, continued the war under the 
command of Fxeperic, ſon of the deceaſed emperor ; but the greateſt part 
of them periſhed miſerably by a peſtilential diſorder which raged with pro- 


new general died of this terrible diſeaſe A. D. 1191; thoſe that eſcaped its 
fury were diſperſed, and few returned to their own country []. 


[(q) SaLADix, fo called by the weſtern writers, and SaLan'appin by the Orientals, was no | 
longer vizir or viceroy of Egypt, when he undertook. the fiege of Jeruſalem, but had uſurped the 
ſovereign power in that country, and had alſo added to his dominions, by right of conqueſt, ſeveral 
provinces of Syria. | BE LA 
[+] See the Life of Saladin by Bon Ao DDI EBEN SuREDDAD, an Arabian writer, whoſe hiſtory of | 
that warlike ſultan was publiſhed at Leyden, in the year 1732, by the late celebrated profeſſor Al BET 
. SCULTENs, and accompanied with an excellent Latin tranſlation. See alſo Hex BELOT, Bibliotb. 
Orient. at the article SALAH'ADDIN, p. 742. and Makricny's Hiftoire des Arabes, tom. iv. p. 289. 
[But above all, ſee the learned Hiffory wh Arabians in the Modern Part of the Univerſal Hife +1 
(C Maimpouro, in his Hiftoire des Croiſades, and Marc, in his Hiſt. du x11* Siccle, fa, 
that Fa EDER ie periſhed in the dau, a river in Cilicia. But they are eaſily to be reconciled with 
our author, as, according to the deſcriptions given of the river Saleph by ſeveral learned geographen, 
and among others by Rock the Annaliſt, it appears that the Salzph and the Cyduus were the fame 
river under different names.] 5 | LES a ae 
[:] See an ample and ſatisfaftory account of this unhappy campaign in the Lzſe of Frederic J, 
written in German by Hzxzx Count Bux au, p. 278. 293. 309, * 
| TORI. XII. 
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x11. The example of Fazperrc BARBAROSSA was followed, in the year CEM r. XII. 
1190, by PHILIP AvugusTvs king of France, and lion hearted RICHARD, king 7 

of Enzland, Theſe two monarchs ſet out from their reſpective dominions 
«ih à conſiderable number of ſhips of war and tranſports [u], arrived in 
palin in the year 1191, each at the head of a ſeparate army, and were 
{ſucceſsful in their firſt encounters with the infidels. After the reduc- 
don of the ſtrong city of Acca or Ptolemais, which had been defended by the 
Molems with the moſt obſtinate valour, the French monarch returned into 
Furope, in the month of July, 1191, leaving, however, behind him a conſi- 
&rable part of the army which he had conducted into Paleſtine: After his 
&parture, the king of England puſhed the war with the greateft: vigour, 
ove daily marks of his heroic intrepidity and military ſkill, and not only 
tefeated SALADIN in ſeveral engagements, but alſo» made himſelf. maſter of. 
Tafſa ww] and Cæſarea. Deſerted however, by the French and Italians, and 
nfuenced by other motives and conſiderations: of the greateſt weight, he 
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concluded, A. D. 1192, with SALADIN a truce of three years, three months, 

ind as many days, and ſoon after evacuated Paleſtine with his whole army [x]. 

Such was the iſſue of the third expedition againſt. the infidels, which ex- 

hauſted England, France, and Germany both of men and money, without 
nging any ſolid advantage, or giving even a favourable turn to the affairs 


of the Chriſtians in the Holy landi  . OY 3 
XIII. Theſe bloody wars between the Chriſtians and Mahometans gave 
ne to three famous military orders, wlioſe office it was to deſtroy the robbers 
that infeſted the public roads, to haraſs the Moſlems by perpetual inroads 
ad warlike atchievements, to aſſiſt the poor and ſick pilgrims, whom the 
deyotion of the times conducted to the holy ſepulchre, and to perform 
kreral other ſervices that tended to the general good [y]. The fifſt of theſe 
orders was that of the Knights. of St. Fobn of Jeruſalem, who derived their 
name, and particularly that of Hoſpitallers from an hoſpital dedicated, in that 
City, to St, Joan the bapti}t, in which certain pious and charitable brethren: 
dere conſtantly employed in relieving and refreſhing with neceſſary ſupplies; 
tie indigent and difeafed pilgrims, who were daily arriving at: Jeruſalem... 
When this city became the metropolis of a new kingdom, the revenues of 
tie hoſpital, were ſo prodigiouſly encreaſed by the liberality of ſeveral princes: 
ad the pious donations of ſuch opulent perſons as frequented the holy plares, 
that they far ſurpaſſed the wants of thoſe whom they were deſigned to cheriſh: 
nd relieve. Hence it was that RAvYMoOND Du Fur, who was the ruler of; 


Inſtitu tion of t 
military order of: 
knighthood,. 


% 


'[{s) The learned authors of the Modern Univerſal Hifory tell ns; that Pray arrived in Palſhine 
"th a ſupply of men, money, c. on board fix ib, whereas Rtnavpor mentions 100 fail as. 
15 in this expedition. The fleet of Ricard conſiſted of 150 large ſhips, beſides galleys, 

(, S | | | e | i | 


x] Damter, Hiftoire de France, tom. iii. p. 426.—Rayin Troyras, Hiftoire d Angleterre; , 
. 1. See there the reign of Rican, Cæur de Lion.—Makic nr, Hiſfoire des Arabes, tom. iv. 
bf The writers, who have given the hiſtory of theſe three orders, are enumerated. by Jo. Als. 
"RICIVs, Bibliograph, Antiquar. p. 465. but his enumeration is not complete. ny oy | 
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lj More commonly known by the name of Joppa. | — 
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Cx r. XII, this charitable houſe, offer ed to the king of 7, eruſalem to make war 


Part 1, 
upon the 


' The External HisToRY of the CRuxck. 


—— Mahometans at his own expence, ſeconded by his brethren, who ſerved under 


"The knights 


him in this famous hoſpital. Barpvuinx II, to whom this propoſal was mad 
9 e n FF 4 | e 
E it readily, and the enterprize was ſolemnly approved of and "Ky 
Armed. by the authority of the Roman pontif. Thus all of a ſudden 0 
world was ſurprized with the ſtrange transformation of a devout fraternit 
who had lived remote from the noiſe and tumult of arms in the performan! 
of works of charity and mercy, into a valiant and hardy band of warrior, 
The whole Order was upon this occaſion divided into three claſſes ; the fr: 
contained the nights, or ſoldiers of illuſtrious birth, who were to unſheath 
their {words in the Chriſtian cauſe; in the ſecond were comprehended the 
.prieſts, who were to officiate in the churches that belonged to the order; and 
in the third, the /erving brethren, or the ſoldiers of low condition. This 
celebrated order gave, upon many occaſions, eminent proofs of their reſolu- 
tion and valour, and acquired immenſe opulence by their heroic atchieve- 
ments. When Paleſtine was irrecoverably loſt, the knights paſſed into the iſle 
of Cyprus; they afterwards made themſelves maſters of the iſle of Rhode, 
Where they maintained themſelves for a long time; but being, at length, 
driven thence by the Turks, they received from the emperor Canaries Va 
grant of the iſland of Malta, where their chief, or grand commander, {till 
RC eb tt ro i oo. 8 
XIV. Another order, which was entirely of a military nature, was that 
of the knights templars, ſo called from a palace, adjoining to the temple of 
| Feruſakm, which was appropriated to their uſe for a certain time by Bat- 
Duix II. The foundations of this order were laid at Jeruſalem, in the year | 
1118, by Hucvss pes PAV ENS, GEOFFRY of St. ALDEMAR, or St. OMzs, 
as ſome will have it, and ſeven other perſons whoſe names are unknown; 
but it was not before the year 1128, that it acquired a proper degree of 
ſtability, by being confirmed ſolemnly in the council of Troyes, and ſubjected 


® © & + 


| [a] See ManilLoN, Annal. Benedicb. tom. vi. p. 199. ti 
[4] See MaTTHew PARIS, Hiftor. Major, p. 56. for an account of the commencement dc. fl 
| Millar des Templiers, which was rep abliſhed, . 
conſiderable additions, at Bruſſels in 4, in the year 175. Nic. GUATTIXI Hiſtoria Templarioru® 
Militum, Amftelodam, 1691, in 8. E 5 XV. The 
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xv. The third order reſembled the firſt in this reſpect, that, though it was 
military inſtitution, the care of the poor, and the relicf of the ſick were not 
excluded from the ſervices it preſcribed. Its members were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Teutonic knights of Si. Mary of Jeruſalem, and as to its firſt riſe, we 


during the ſiege of Accd, or Ptolemars, though there are Hiſtorians adven- 
tutous enough to ſeek its origin (which they place at Jeruſalem) in a more 
remote period. During the long and tedious ſiege of Acc, feveral pious 


ght of the miſeries that the beſiegers ſuffered in the midſt of their ſucceſs, 
devoted themſelves entirely to the ſervice of the ſick and wounded ſoldiers, 


to all ſuch unhappy objects as had recourſe to their charity. This pious 
undertaking was ſo agreeable to the German princes, who were preſent at 
this terrible ſiege, that they thought proper to form a fraternity of German 
knights to bring it to a greater degree of perfection. 


This order was entirely appropriated to the Germans, and even of them none 
were admitted as members of it, but ſuch as were of an illuitrious birth, 
The ſupport of Chriſtianity, the defence of the Holy land, and the relief of 
the poor and needy, were the important duties and ſervice to, which the Teu- 
tonic knights devoted themſelves by a folemn vow. Auſterity and frugality 
were the firſt characteriſtics of this riſing order, and the equeſtrian gar- 
ment [e], with bread and water, were the only rewards which the knights 


things, proſperity engenders corruption, ſo it happened that this auſterity 
was of a ſhort duration, and diminiſhed in proportion as the revenues and 
poſſeſſions of the order augmented. The Teutonic knights, after their 
retreat from Paleſtine, made themſelves maſters of Pruſſia, Livonia, C ourland, 
and Semigallen ; but, in proceſs of time, their victorious arms received ſeveral 
checks, and when the light of the reformation aroſe upon Germany, they 
were deprived of the richeſt provinces which they poſſeſſed in that country, 
though they {till retain there a certain portion of their ancient territories [d]. 
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| | century. 


. T HE progreſs of Chriſtianity in the weſt had diſarmed its moſt inve- 


terate enemies, and deprived them of the power of doing much miſ- 
chief, though they ſtill entertained the ſame averſion to the diſciples of Jesvs. 


fc] This garment was a white mantle with a black croſs. 
1%] See RaYMuNDI DukLIII 
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derived from their generous labours. But as, according to the fate of human 


Hiftor. Ordin. Teutonici, publiſhed in folio at Vieuna-in 1727.— 


561 
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— 


The Teutonic $ 
order. 


cannot, with any degree of certainty, trace it farther back than the year 1190, 


and charitable merchants of Bremen and Lubec, touched with compaſſion at a 


and erected a kind of hoſpital or tent, where they gave conſtant attendance. 


Their reſolution was 
highly approved of by the Roman pontif CeLesTinE III, who confirmed the 
new order by a bull iſſued out the twenty third of February, A. D. 1192. 


Cunterning the calamilous events that happened to the church during this 


The ſtate of the 
church in the 
weſtern and 
northern pio- 
vinces. 
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va, De External His Tory of the Cuurcn. 
Cn ur, XII. The Jews and Pagans were no longer able to oppoſe the 1 

— goſpel, or to oppreſs its miniſters. Their malignity remained, but their 
credit and authority were gone. The Jews were accuſed by the Chriſtians of 
various crimes, whether real or fictitious we ſhall not determine; but Inſtead 


of attacking their accuſers, they were ſatisfied to defend their own. lives, and 
\ 2 


to ſecure their perſons, without daring to o1ve vent to their reſentment. 


The ſtate of things was ſomewhat different in the Northern provinces, The 
Pagans were yet numerous there in ſeveral diſtricts, and, wherever 
were the majority, they perſecuted the Chriſtians with the utmoſt barbarity 
the moſt unrelenting, and mercileſs fury [e]. It is true, the Chriſtian kin b 
and princes, who lived in the neighbourhood of theſe perſecuting Barbarian - 
checked by degrees their impetuous rage, and never ceaſed to haraſs and 
| weaken them by perpetual wars and incurſions, until, at length, they ſub- 
| dued them entirely, and deprived them, by force, both of their independen 
I | PERUENCY 
and their ſuperſtitions. 5 | | 
II. The writers of this century complain grievouſly of the inhuman race 
with which the Saracens perſecuted the Chriſtians in the eaſt, nor can we 
queſtion the truth of what they relate concerning this terrible perſecution, 
But they paſs over in ſilence the principal reaſons that inflamed the reſent- 
ment of this fierce people, and voluntarily forget that the Chriſtians were 
the firſt aggreſſors in this dreadful war. If we conſider the matter with im- 
partiality and candour, the conduct of the Saracens, however barbarous it 
may have been, will not appear ſo ſurprizing, particularly when we reflect on 
the provocations they received. In the firſt place, they had a right, by the 
laws of war, to repel, by force, the violent invaſion of their country, and 
the Chriſtians could not expect without being chargeable with the moſt 
frontleſs impudence, that a people whom they attacked with a formidable 
| army, and whom, in the fury of their miſguided zeal, they maſſacred with- 
(| aut mercy, ſhould receive their inſults. with a tame ſubmiſſion, and give up 
| | their lives and poſſeſſions without reſiſtance. It muſt alſo be confeſſed, 
though with ſorrow, that the Chriſtians did not content themſelves with 
= making war upon the Mahometans in order to deliver Jeruſalem and the 
| holy ſepulchre out of their hands, but carried their brutal fury to the greateſt 
| length, diſgraced their cauſe by the moſt deteſtable crimes, filled the eaſtern. 
| | provinces, through which they paſſed, with ſcenes of horror, aud made the 
= oe Saracens feel the terrible effects of their violence and barbarity wherever their 
arms were ſucceſsful. Is it then ſo ſurprizing to ſee the infidel Saracens 
„ committing, by way of repriſal, the ſame barbarities that the holy warriors 
b had perpetrated without the leaſt provocation? Is there any thing fo new 
0 . and ſo extraordinary in this, that a people naturally fierce, and exaſperated, 
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 PeTrki DusBuRG, Chronicun Pruffze, publiſhed in 470 at Jena, in the year 1679, by CHRISTOPH: 
HarxTkKnockus.——HELYoT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. iii. p. 140.—Chranicon Ordinis T eutonici in 

it Ax rox. MArrRHÆRI Anale&is weteris avi, tom. v. p. 621. 658, ed. nov. Privilkgia Oran 

TFeutonici in PETR. a LVD EWIG Reliquiis Manuſcriptor, tom. vi. p. 43. 2 55 2 

"i [e] HsLMoLD, Chronic. Slavor. lib. i, cap. xxxiv. p. 88. cap. xxxv. p. 89. cap. xl. p. 99” 

If | © lJaNDBNBROGI Srriftor, Septentrional.” p. 195, 196. 201,——PzTRI Lamnect Res Hamburg: bb. 1. 

ib p- 23. | 8 | 
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moreover, by the calamities of a religious war carried on againſt them in Cexr, XII. 


{lyes upon the Chriſtians who reſided in Paleſtine, as profeſſing the religion 
which gave occaſion to the war, and attached, of conſequence, to the cauſe of 


their enemies and invaders ? | 
III. The rapid and amazing victories of the great GENOHIZEKAN, em- Prefter John de- 
peror of the Tartars, gave an unhappy turn to the affairs of the Pts chis life 
Chriſtians in the northern parts of Aſia, towards the concluſion of this 
century. This heroic prince, who was by birth a Mogol, and whoſe mi- 
itary exploits raiſe him in the liſt of fame above almoſt all the com- 
' manders either of ancient or modern times, rendered his name formidable 
throughout all Aa, whoſe moſt flouriſhing dynaſties fell ſucceſſively before 
his victorious arms. David, or UN GcHAN, who, according to ſome, was 
the ſon, or, as others will have it, the brother, but who was certainly the 
ſuocceſſor of the famous PRESS TER John, and was himſelf fo called in com- 
mon diſcourſe, was the firſt victim that GENOHIZKAN facrificed to his 
boundleſs ambition. He invaded his territory, and put to flight his troops 
in a bloody battle, where David loft, at the ſame time, his kingdom and his 
lfe FJ. The princes, who governed the Turks, Indians, and the province 
of Cathay, fell, in their turn, before the victorious Tartar, and were all either 
put to death, or rendered tributary ; nor did GENGHIZKAN ſtop here, but 
proceeding into Per/ia, . India, and Arabia, he overturned the Saracen domi- 
nion in thoſe regions, and ſubſtituted that of the Tartars in its place [g]. 
From this period the Chrittian cauſe loft much of its authority and credit in 
the provinces that had been ruled by PRESTER Jon and his ſuceſſr Davin, 
and continued to decline and loſe ground from day to day, until, at length, 
t ſunk entirely under the weight of oppreſſion, and was ſucceeded in ſome 
places by the errors of Manomer, and in others by the ſuperſtitions of paga- 
nim. We muſt except, however, in this general account the kingdom of 
Tangut, the chief reſidence of PxRSTER Jonn, in which his poſterity, who 
perſevered in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, maintained, for a long time, a 
certain ſort of tributary dominion, which exhibited, indeed, but a faint ſhadow 
of their former grandeur [H]. | F200 | . 


[f] The Greek, Latin, and Oriental writers are far from being agreed concerning the year in 
which the emperor. of the Tartars attacked and defeated PRESTER JOHN. The moſt of the Latin 
writers place this event in the year 1202, and conſequently in the xi century. But Marcus 
PauLys VExETvVs (in his book De Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. i. cap. li, Iii, hi.) and other hiſto- 
ans, whoſe accounts | have followed as the moſt probable, place the defeat of this fecond PREsTER 
Joux in the year 1187. The learned and illuſtrious DemeTrIUs CanTEMIR (in his Pref. ad 
Ilftor. inperii Ottomanici, p. 45. tom. i. of the French edition) gives an account of this matter 
ferent from the two now mentioned, and affirms, upon the authority of the Arabian writers, that 
LExcuIzKAN did not invade the territories of his neighbours before the year 1214. | 
le] See Pyrrr pg LX Cxolx, Hiftoire de Genghizkan, p. 120, 121, publiſhed in 1299 at Paris 
in the year 1711.—HrrBELOT, Biblioth. Oriental. at the article GENOCHIZK AN, p. 378.— 
AssPMANI Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. iii. part. I. p. 101, & 295.— JEAN pu PLan 

3R?IN, Voyage en Tartarie, ch. v. in the Recueil des Voyages au Nord, tom. vii. p. 350. 

D AssEMANI Bilhoth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. iii. part. I. p. 500. | 
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contradiction to all the dictates of juſtice and humanity, ſhould avenge them 
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CI r. XII. 


The ſtate of 
learning among 
the Greeks. 


wards the various writers who compoſed in this century the hiſtory of their 
cn times, ſuch as Cinnamus, GLycas, ZoxARAS, NICEPHORUS, BRYEN- 


The ſtate of phi-. 
Poſaphy. 


learning and genius, as well as of a laudable ambition to obtain the eſteem 


Axenlal us, patriarch of Conſtantinople, encouraged the ſtudy of philoſophy 
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e 
The INTERNAL HISTORY of the CB uch. 
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e 
Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this century. 


 TOTWITHSTANDING the decline of the Grecian empire, 

the calamities in which it was frequently involved, and the per- 

> Y petual revolutions and civil wars that conſumed its ſtrength and 
were precipitating its ruin, the arts and ſciences ſtill flouriſhed, in Greece, and 
covered with glory ſuch as cultivated them with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. This 
was Owing, not only to the liberality of the emperors, and to the extraor- 
dinary zeal which the family of the CouxENI diſcovered for the advance. 
ment of learning, but alſo to the provident vigilance of the patriarchs of 
Conſtantinople, who took all poſſible meaſures to prevent the clergy from fal- 
ling into ignorance and ſloth, leſt the Greek church ſhould thus be deprived 
of able champions to defend its cauſe againſt the Latins. The learned and 
ingenious commentaries of EusTaTHa1vs, biſhop of Theſſalonica, upon Homer, 
and Dionys1vs the Geographer, are ſufficient to ſhew the diligence and labour. | 
that were employed by men of the firſt genius in the improvement of claſſical 
erudition and in the ſtudy of antiquity. And if we turn our view to- 


I. 


NI1US, and others, we ſhall find in their productions undoubted marks of 


and approbation of future ages. 


IL Nothing could equal the zeal and enthuſiaſm with which Micaaz:. 


by his munificence, and ſtill more by the extraordinary influence of his 
illuſtrious example [a]. It ſeems, however, to have been the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, that was favoured in ſuch a diſtinguiſhed manner by this eminent 
prelate ; and it was in the illuſtration and improvement of this profound 
and intricate ſyſtem that ſuch of the Greeks, as had a philoſophical turn, 
were principally employed, as appears evident from ſeveral. remains of 
ancient erudition, and particularly from the commentaries of EusTR4- 
ius upon. the ethics and. other treatiſes of the Grecian. ſage, We are 
not, however, to imagine that the ſublime - wiſdom of PLaTo was Ng; 


ſa] TyeoporvUs BALSAMON, Pref. ad Photii Nomocanonem in Heng. JUSTELLI Bibliatheca 
Juris canonici veteris, tom. 1, p. 814, | fied 
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ars, on the contrary, that they were adopted by many. Such more 
epecially, as had imbibed the precepts and ſpirit of the Myſtics, preferred 
hem infinitely before the Peripatetic philoſophy, which they conſidered as 
n endleſs ſource of ſophiſtry and. preſumption, while they looked upon the 
Platonic ſyſtem as the philoſophy of reaſon and piety, of candour and virtue. 
This diverſity of ſentiments produced the famous controverſy which was 
managed with ſuch vehemence and erudition among the Greeks, concerning 
the reſpetive merit and excellence of the Peripatetic and Platonic doctrines-. 

III. In the weſtern world the purſuit of knowledge was now: carried The fate of- 
on with incredible emulation and ardour, and all the various branches of ein“ 8. 
ſcience were ſtudied with the greateſt application and induſtry. This literary | 
enthuſiaſm was encouraged and. ſupported by the influence and liberality of 
certain of the European monarchs, and Roman Pontifs, who perceived the 
happy tendency of the ſciences to ſoften the ſavage manners of uncivi- 
lzed nations, and thereby to adminiſter an additional. ſupport to civil. go- 
vernment, as well as an ornament to human ſociety. Hence learned ſo- 
cieties were formed, and colleges eſtabliſhed in ſeveral places, in which the 
liberal arts and ſciences were publicly taught. The prodigious concourſe of 
ſtudents, who reſorted thither for inſtruction, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, 
the enlargement of theſe ſchools, which had. ariſen from ſmall beginnings, | 
and their erection into aniverſities, as they were called in the ſucceeding age. 

The principal cities of Europe were adorned with eſtabliſhments of this kind; 
but Paris ſurpaſſed tliem all in the number and variety of its ſchools, the 
merit and reputation of its public teachers, and the immenſe multitude of 
the ſtudious youth that frequented their colleges. And thus was exhibited. 
in that famous city the model of our preſent ſchools of learning; a model. 

indeed defective in ſeveral reſpects, but which, in after times, was corrected: 
and improved, and brought gradually to higher degrees of perfection [3]. 
About the ſame time the famous ſchool of Angers, in which the youth were 
inſtructed in various ſciences, and particularly and principally in the civil 

law, was founded by the zeal and induſtry of ULcerivs, biſhop of that 

city (el, and the college of Montpellier, where law and phyſic were taught 
vith great ſucceſs, had already acquired a conſiderable reputation [4], The 
lame literary ſpirit reigned alſo. in Taj. The academy of Bolonia, whoſe 
origin may certainly be traced higher than this century, was now in the 

higheſt renown, and. was frequented by great numbers of ſtudents, and of 
ſuch more eſpecially as were deſirous of being inſtructed. in the civil and 
canon laws. The fame of this academy was, in a great meaſure, owing. to 
the munificence of the emperor LoTxazrivs-IT, who took it under his pro- 


(% Dz Bovray, Hift.. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 463,—PAsQUIER, Recherches de la France, 
lr. ti. ch. xxix.—PETRI LAMBECII Hifor. Bibliotb. Vindobon. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 260.—Hiſgoire 
liter. de Ia France, tom. ix. p- 60 - 80. | R 

(<] BouLAx, Hiſtor. Acad. Pari/. tom ii. p. 215.—PocqQUET DE LA LIVOxIERE, Diſſert. ſur. 
P antiquits 4 PUniverſite d Angers, p. 21. publiſhed in 47e at Angers, 1 736. 
[4] Hiſtoire Gener. de Languedoc, par les Benediftins, tom. ii. p. 517, 
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ted in this century, or that his doctrines were fallen into diſrepute. It Cenr. XII. 
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Cunr, XII. tection, and enriched it with new privileges and immunities [e]. 


A new diviſion 
.of the ſciences, 


loſophy, animated ſo many princes, and prelates, and diſcovered itſelf in the 


erecting new ſchools in the monaſteries and cathedrals, and reſtoring thoſe 
which, through the ſloth and ignorance of the monks. and biſhops, had 
which his law was intended to produce was prevented by the growing fame 


declined and ſunk, at laſt, into a total oblivion, 


| knowledge more univerſal by facilitating the means of inſtruction, but were 


was placed in the number of the ſciences, not that ancient theology which 
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ſame province flouriſhed alſo the celebrated ſchool of Salernum, where 2 ; 
numbers reſorted, and which was wholly ſet apart for the ſtudy of bb fe ; 
While this zealous emulation, in advancing the cauſe of learning and 15 =. 


erection of ſo many academies and ſchools of learning, the Ro 


Teagan res Brenan: 5 Oman pontif, 
ALEXANDER III, was ſeized alſo with this noble enthuſiaſm. In a council 


held at Rome A. D. 1179, he cauſed a ſolemn law to be publiſhed, ſor tie 


fallen into ruin, to their primitive credit and luſtre [f]. But the eq 


— 


of the new erected academies, to which the youth reſorted from all parts, 
and left the epiſcopal and monaſtic ſchools entirely empty, fo that they gradually 


* — — — ** 


IV. Many were the ſignal advantages that attended theſe literary eſtabliſh- 
ments; and, what is particularly worthy of notice, they not only rendered 


alſo the occaſion of forming a new circle of ſciences, better digeſted, and 
much more comprehenſive than that which had been hitherto ſtudied by the 
greateſt adepts in learning. The whole extent of learning and philoſophy, 
before this period, was confined to the ſeven liberal arts, as they were com- 
monly called, of which three were known by the name of the trivium, which 
comprehended grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; and the other four by the title of 
quadrivium, which included arithmetic, mufic, geometry, and aſtronomy. The 
greateſt part of the learned, as we have formerly obſerved, were ſatisfied 
with their literary acquiſitions, when they had made themſelves maſters of 
the trivium, while ſuch as, with an adventurous flight, aſpired after the 
quadrivium were conſidered as ſtars of the firſt magnitude, as the great 
luminaries of the learned world. But in this century the aſpect of letters 
underwent a conſiderable and an advantageous change. The number of 
the /iberal arts and ſciences was augmented, and new and unfrequented paths 


of knowledge were opened to the emulation of the ſtudious youth. T 
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had no merit but its ſimplicity, and which was drawn, without the {cal 
le] The inhabitants of Bolbnia pretend, that their academy was founded in the v“ century by 
"Trxopos1vs II, and they ſhew the diploma by which that emperor enriched their city With this 
valuable eſtabliſhment. But the greateſt part of thoſe writers, who have ſtadied with attention 20d 
impartiality the records of ancient times, maintain, that this diploma is a ſpurious producuon, ard 
alledge many weighty arguments to prove that the academy of Bolonia is of no older date man the 
x1" century, and that in the ſucceeding age, particularly from the time of LoTHARIVUS U, Ke 
ceived thoſe improvements that rendered it fo famous throughout all Europe. See CAk. Sicoxn 
Hiſſoria Bononienfis, as it is publiſhed, with learned obſervations, in the works of that excellent au. 
thor, MuRaToki Antrgg. Italic. medii avi, tom. iii. p. 23. 884, 898.— Jus r. HEN. OH MERI 
Prefat. ad Corpus juris Canon. p. 9. 28 allo the elegant Hiftery of the Atademy of Points, winen n 
the German language by the learned KEUrELIus, and publiſhed at Helm/taut iu & e. in the yea 


2750. 
| 77 dee B. BonukRI J. Eccle/, Proteſiant. tom. iv. p. 705. 
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order or connexion, from divers paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and from 
opinions and inventions of the primitive doctors, but that ph:loſephical 
c. ſcholaſic theology, that with the deepeſt abſtraction traced divine truth to its 


ranches. Nor was theology alone added to the ancient circle of ſciences, 
ke ſtudy of the learned languages, of the civil and canon law, and of phyſic[g}, 
gere now brought into high repute. Particular academies were conſecrated 
1 the culture of each of theſe ſciences in various .. and thus it was 
atural to conſider them as important branches of erudition, and an ac- 
intance with them as a qualification neceſſary to ſuch as aimed, at uni- 
wrſal learning. All this required a conſiderable change in the diviſion of the 
ences hitherto received; and this change was accordingly brought about. 
The ſeven. liberal arts were, by degrees, reduced to one general title, and 
gere comprehended under the name of philoſophy, to which 7heology, juriſ- 


f ſcience, or, to uſe the academical phraſe, of the four faculties, which took. 
glace in the univer/ities in the following century. | 


— 
. 


v. A happy and unexpected event reſtored in Taꝶy the luſtre and authority 
of the ancient Roman law, and, at the ſame time, leſſened the credit of all 


This event was. the diſcovery of the original manuſcript of the famous Pan- 
emperor, made a preſent to the inhabitants of Piſa, whoſe fleet had contributed, 
na particular manner, to the ſucceſs of the ſiege. This admirable collection 


yhich had been almoſt buried in oblivion, was no ſooner-recovered than the 
Roman law became the grand object of the ſtudies and labours of the learned. 


gere multiplied in ſeveral parts of Haly in proceſs of time, and animated 
ter European nations to imitate ſo wiſe an example. Hence aroſe a great 
rrolution in the public tribunals, and an entire change in their judicial pro- 
tdngs. Hitherto different ſyſtems of law were followed in different courts, 
lberty of chooſing the body of laws, that was to be the rule of his conduct. 
ly degrees, all other laws in the greateſt part of Europe, and was ſubſtituted. 
nod were in the higheſt reputation. It is an ancient opinion, that Lo- 


pncipal profeſſor of the Roman law in the academy. of Bolonia, publiſhed 
a edict enjoining the. abrogation of all the ſtatutes then in force, and ſub-. 


ielerved that limited ſenſe in the Engliſh language.] 
[5] Otherwiſe called WERNER... ; 


frtt principles, and followed it from thence into its various connexions and 


he other ſyſtems of legiſlation that had been received for ſeveral ages paſt. 


hn the academy of Bolonia, there were particular colleges erected expreſly 
or the ſtudy of the Roman juriſprudence; and theſe excellent inſtitutions 


ad every perſon of diſtinction, particularly among the Franks, had the 


u the place of the Salic, Lombard, and Burgundian codes, which before this 


eg The word phy/ica, though, according to its etymology, it denotes the ſtudy of natural philo- 
"by in general, — in the x11 century, applied particularly to medicinal ſtudies, and it has alſo, 
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mulence, and phyſic were added. And hence the origin of the four claſſes 


5 The ſtudy of 


Roman law re- 
vived. 


48 of JusTINIAN, which was found in the ruins of Amalphi, or Melfi, when 
that city was taken by LorHARIVs II, in the year 1137, and of which that 


but the Roman law acquired ſuch credit- and authority, that it ſuperſeded, | 


Mazlus II, purſuant to the counſels. and ſollicitations of IRnzrIvus [Y. 


—— — — 
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Eccleſiaſtical or 
eanon law. : 


exception were to modify their contracts, terminate their differences, and tg 
regulate their actions. But this opinion, as many learned men have abun 


and conſidered as an important branch of academical learning, than the 


There were not wanting before this time certain collections of the canons ot 


7 


The Internal H Is ToRY of the Cuurcu. Pakr 11 
ſtituting in their place the Roman law, by which, for the future, all withou 


dantly proved [i], is far from being ſupported by- ſufficient evidence. 
VI. No ſooner was the civil law placed in the number of the ſciences 


Roman pontifs, and their zealous adherents, judged it not only expedient 
but alſo highly neceſſary, that the canon law, ſhould have the ſame privilege 


laws of the church; but theſe collections were fo deſtitute of order and 
method, and were ſo defective both with reſpect to matter and form, that 
they could not be conveniently explained in the ſchools, or be made uſe of ; 
ſyſtems of eccleſiaſtical polity. Hence it was, that GRA TITAN, a Benedictine 
monk, belonging to the convent of St. FELIX and NABOR at Bolonia, and by f 


birth a Tuſcan, compoſed about the year 1130, for the uſe of the ſchools, an 


abridgment, or Epitome of canon law, drawn from the letters of the pontifs, 
the decrees of councils, and the writiigs of the ancient doctors. Pope Ev- 


 GEN1vUS III was extremely ſatisfied with this work, which was alſo received 


this performance, which was commonly called the decretal of Gr aTian III 
and was intitled by the author himſelf, the reunion or coalition of the jarring 
canons [I], ſeveral moſt learned and eminent writers of the Romiſh com- 


 Efift. de Pandectis, p. 21, 69. publiſhed at Florence in 4'9. in 1737. — Henry BRENCMAST, 


with the higheſt applauſe by the doctors and profeſſors of Bolonia, and was 
unanimouſly adopted, as the text they were to follow in their public lectures. 
The profeſſors at Paris were the firſt that followed the example of thoſe of 
Bolonia, which, in proceſs of time was imitated by the greateſt part of the 
European colleges. But, notwithſtanding the encomiums beſtowed upon 


munion acknowledge, that it is full of errors and defects of various kinds[m], 
As, however, the main deſign of this abridgment of the canons was to ſup- 
port the deſpotiſm, and to extend the authority of the Roman pontifs; its 
innumerable defects were overlooked; its merits were exaggerated ; and, 
what is ſtill more ſurprizing, it enjoys at this day, in an age of light and 
liberty, that high degree of veneration and authority, which was 1ncon- 
ſiderately, though more excufably, laviſhed upon it in an age of ſpiritual 
tyranny, ſuperſtition, and darkneſs [u]. R 


ſi] See HERM. Cox RNOIUs, De origine juris Germanici, cap. xxii.— Guibpo GranDrs 


Iliftoria Pandeftar p. 41.-LuD. AnT. MurRaTori Pref. ad Leges Langobardicas, ſeripter 
rerum Italicar tom. i. part. II. p. 4. & Antigg. Ital. medii gi, tom ii. p. 285. There Nass 
warm controverſy carried on concerning this matter between GEORGE CALLIxTus and BAK THL. 
Ninus ius, the latter of whom embraced the vulgar opinion concerning the edict of Lor HAU 
obtained by the ſollicitations of IX x RRIus; ef this controverſy there is a circumſtantial account i 
the Cimbria Liiterata of Möl LER Us, tom. iii. p. 142. 

{4] Decretum GRATIANI. 

UI Conccrdia Diſcordantium Canonum. | ne 
Joi] See, among others, Ax rox. AvcusTiNUs, De Emendatione GRATIANI, publiſhed in 5 
at Arnhem, A. D. 1678, with the learned obſervations of SrEPRH. BALuzius and GEA a Mas 
'TRICHT. | 5 | 

[Ia] See GERHARD a MasTRICHT, Hiſtoria juris Ecclefraftici, F 293. p. 325.—ÞB. JUST: Hex 


Böni Jus Ecclgſ. Proteſtant. tom. i. p. 100, and more particularly the learned +: 0 


Cuar. I. The Internal His Tory of the Cuurcn. | 
VII. Such among the Latins, as were ambitious of making a figure in 
the republic of letters, applied themſelves, with the utmoſt zeal and diligence, 
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to the ſtudy of philoſophy. Philoſophy, taken in its moſt extenſive and 
neral meaning, comprehended, according to the method which was the 
moſt univerſally received towards the middle of this century, four claſſes ; it 
was divided into theoretical, practical, mechanical, and logical. The. firſt claſs 
comprehended natural theology, mathematics, and natural philoſophy. In the 
ſecond claſs were ranked ethics, economics, and politics, The third con- 
tained the ſeven arts that are more immediately ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
life, ſuch as navigation, agriculture, hunting, & c. The fourth was divided 
into grammar and compoſition, the latter of which was farther ſubdivided into 
rhetoric, dialectic, and ſopbiſtry; and under the term dialedtic was comprehended 
that part of metaphyſic which treats of general notions. This diviſion was 
almoſt univerſally adopted. Some, indeed, were for ſeparating grammar and 
' mechanics from philoſophy ; a ſeparation highly condemned by others, who, 
under the general term philoſophy, comprehended the whole circle of the 
ſciences [o]. . . . | 
VIII. The learned, who treated theſe different branches of ſcience, were 
divided into various factions, which attacked each other with the utmoſt 


teaching philoſophy that were practiſed by different doctors. The firſt was 
the ancient and plain method, which confined its reſearches to the philoſophical 
notions of PoReayRy, and the dialectic ſyſtem, commonly attributed to St. 
AvcusTINE, and in which was laid down this general rule, that philo- 
ſophical inquiries were to be limited to a ſmall number of ſubjects, leſt, 
by their becoming too extenſive, religion might ſuffer by a profane mixture 
of human ſubtilty with its divine wiſdom. The ſecond method was called 


which this laſt mentioned author enriched the new edition of the Canon 8 publifhed at Hal, in 
4. in the year 1747. See alſo Al EX. MAcHlAaveLLi Obſervationes ad Sigonii Hiſfor Bononienſem, 
tom. iii. Oper. Sigonii, p. 128. This writer has drawn from the Kalendarium Archig ymnaſii Bono- 
nienſu, ſeveral particularities concerning GRAriAx and his work, which were generally unknown, 
but whoſe truth is alſo much diſputed. What increaſes the ſuſpicion of their being fabulous is, 


miſed to publiſh in order to diſpel the doubts of the learned, has never as yet ſeen the light. Be- 
hides, in the fragments that have appeared, there are manifeſt marks of unfair dealing. 

o] Theſe literary anecdotes I have taken from ſeveral writers, particularly from Huco a St, 
— Didaſeali Libro ii. cap. ii. p. 7. tom. i. Opp. and from the Metalogicum of Joan of 


ury 4 
[4] See Gopoy. de St. Vicrox. Carmen de Secis Philsſoph. publiſhed by LE Bozve, in his 
Difſ. fur P Hiſtoire Eccitſia ſt. et Civvile de Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 254.—BouLar, Hit. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom, if. p. 552. Ar. Woo, Axtig. Oxauiegſ. tom. i. p. 51.—Jo. SARISBURIENSIS Metalog. 
ut Policrat. paſſim. . | | 


among the works of GuizerT, abbot of Negent, ad A. 1128, p.753- Jacobus Clericus de Venecia 
tranflulit de Graco in Latinum quoſdam libros Ariftotelis et commentatus eft, ſcilicet Topica, Anal. 
Friores et poſteriores et elenchos. Yuamwvis antiquior tranſlatio ſuper eaſdem libros haberetur. Tao. 
Becket, Epi/tolar. lib ii. ep. xciii. p. 454+ edit. Bruxel!. 1682, in 4% Lero preces, quatenus 
5 Ariftotelis, quo habetit, nibi faciatis enſcribi. 5 Precor etiam iterata ſupplicatione, quatenus in 

Vo L. I. 4 | 


animoſity and bitterneſs [p]. There were, at this time, three methods of 


that this famous Kalendar, of which the Bolonians boaſt ſo much, and which they have ſo often pro- 


now] 


The ſtate of phi · 
loſophy among 
the Latins. 


Diſſenſions a- 
mong the philo- 
ſophers. 


the Ariſtotelian, becauſe it conſiſted in explications of the works of that 
Philoſopher [q], ſeveral of whoſe books, being tranſlated into Latin, were 


le] Ros. px MonTe, Append. ad Sigebertum Gemblacen{ publiſhed by Luc. DAchznius, 


rr 
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Cr. XII, now almoſt every where in the hands of the learned. Theſe tranſfations 
* — were, indeed, extremely obſcure and incorrect, and led thoſe, who; made up 

of them in their academical lectures, into various blunders, and often into 
notions, which were not more abſurd, than whimſical and ſingular. The 
third was termed the free method, employed by ſuch as were bold enough to 
ſearch after truth, in the manner they thought the moſt adapted to render 
their inquiries ſucceſsful, and who followed the bent of their own genius 
without rejecting, however, the ſuccours of ARISTOTLE and rare. 
Laudable as this method was, it became an abundant ſource of ſophiſtry 
and chicane by the imprudent management of thoſe that employed it; for 
theſe ſubtile doctors, through a wanton indulgence of their metaphy ical 
fancies, did little more than puzzle their diſciples with vain queſtions, and 
fatigue them with endleſs diſtinctions and diviſions [r]. Theſe different 
ſyſtems, and vehement conteſts. that divided the philoſophers, gave many 
perſons a diſguſt againſt philoſophy in general, and made. them deſire, with 
impatience, its baniſhment from the public ſchools. | 


| f 


TW of IX. Of all the controverſies that divided the philoſophers in-this century, 
e Dialecticians, . ; . 7 7 E 

Realifts, and No- THETE were none carried on with greater animoſity, and treated with greater 

cats de  ſubtilty and refinement, than the conteſt of the Dialectics concerning univerſal; 

| Theſe ſophiſtical doctors were wholly occupied about the intricate queſtions 

relating to genus and ſpecies, to the ſolution of which they directed all their 

philoſophical efforts, and the whole courſe of their metaphyſical ſtudies ; but 

not all in the ſame method, nor upon the ſame principles [5s]. The two 

leading ſects. into which they had been divided long before this period, and 

which were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Ræaliſts and Nominaliſts, not only 

fubſiſted ſtill, but were moreover ſubdivided, each into ſmaller parties and | 

factions, according as the two oppoſite and leading ſchemes were modified by 

new fancies and inventions. The Nominalifts, though they had their fol- 

lowers, were nevertheleſs much inferior to the Realiſts both with reſpect to 

the number of their diſciples, and to the credit and reputation of their doc- 

trine. A third ſect aroſe under the name of Formaliſts, who pretended to 

terminate the controverſy, by ſteering a middle courſe between the two jarring 

ſyſtems now mentioned; but as the hypotheſis of theſe new doctors was molt | 


youre Ariftotelis, ubi difficifiora fuerint, notulas faciatis, eo quod interpretem aliquatenus ſaſpectum he- 
| eo, quia licet eloguens fuerit alias, ut ſæpe audivi, minus tamen fuit in grammatica inſiitutus. 
[7] See Jo. SARISBERIENS1s Policrat. p. 434. et Metalog. p. 814, &. | 
[5] Jonx of Saljpury, a very elegant and ingenious writer of this age, cenſures, with a good del 
of wit, the crude and unintelligible ſpeculations of theſe ſophiſts, in his book entitled, Policratiton, 
eu de Nugis Curialium lib. vii. p.451. He obſerves, that there had been more time conſumed in 
ſolving the queſtion relating to genus and ſpecies, than the Cæſars had employed in making them- 
ſelves maſters of the whole world; that the riches of CRoks us were inferior to the treaſures that 
had beenexhauſted in this controverſy ; and that the contending parties, after having ſpent their 
whole lives upon this ſingle point, had neither been ſo happy as to determine it to their ſatisfaclion, 
5 vor to make, in the labyrinths of ſcience where they had been groping, any diſcovery that was 
worth the pains they had taken. His words are: Veterem paratus ęſi ſalvere quæſtionem de gener itus 
et ſpeciebus (he 1 here of a certain philoſopher) in qua laborans mundus jam ſenuit, in que plas 
temporis conſumtum eſt, quam in acquirendo et regends orbis imperio conſumſerit Cæſarea dom: plus 
effuſum pecunie, quam in omnibus divitiis ſuis poſſederit Cre us. Hae enim tamdiu multas tenuit, ut 
cum hoc unum tota vita guæ rerent, tandem nec iſtud, nec aliud invenirent. vſcure 
| | 0 
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richerto been, and did nothing more than furniſh new ſubjects of contention ——— 


nd diſpute [r]. 3 8 | 

Thoſe among the learned, who turned their purſuits to more intereſting 
ind beneficial branches of ſcience, than the intricate and puzzling doctrine 
of univerſals, travelled into the different countries, where the kinds of know- 
ledge they were bent upon cultivating, flouriſhed moſt. The ſtudents of 
hylic, aſtronomy, and mathematics, continued to frequent the ſchools of the 
Giracens- in Spain. Many of the learned productions of the Arabians were 
il tranſlated into Latin [4]; for the high eſteem in which the erudition of 
that people was held, together with a deſire of converting the Spaniſh Sara- 


cens to Chriſtianity, had excited many to ſtudy their language, and to acquire 


- conſiderable knowledge of their doctrine. 


1 . g * ** 8 


„2 Dope 
Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern- 
. ment, during this century. 


I, W HERE VER ve turn our eyes among the various ranks and orders 
VV of the clergy, we perceive, in this century, the moſt flagrant marks 
of licentiouſneſs and fraud, ignorance and luxury, and other vices whoſe 


[7] See the above cited author's Policrar. lib. vii. p. 451. where he gives a ſuccin& account of 


the Formalifts, Realifts, and Neminalifts in the following words: Sunt qui more mathematicorum 


FORMAS abftrahunt, et ad illas quicquid de univerſalibus dicitur referunt. Such were the Formaliſts 
who applied the doctrine of univerſal ideas to what the mathematicians call abffra#? forms. Ali 
diſcutiunt 1NTELLECTUS et eos univerſalium nominibus cenſeri confirmant. Here we find the Realiſt. 
pointed out, who, under the name of uniwerſals, comprehended all intellectual powers, qualities, 


and ideas. Fuerunt et qui VOCES ipſas genera dicerent et ſpecies : ſed eorum jam exploſa ſententia eft et 


facile cum autore ſuo evanuit. Sunt tamen adhuc, qui deprehenduntur in veſtigiis eorum, licet erubeſcant 
vel auftorem vel ſcientiam profiteri, soL Is NOMINIBUS inherentes, quod rebus et intellectibus ſubtrahunt, 
SERMONIBUS aſcribunt. This was a ſect of the Nominaliſts, who, aſhamed (as this author alledges) 
to profeſs the exploded doArine of RosceLLINnus, which placed genus and /pecies in the claſs of mere 
words, or ſimple denominations, modified that ſyſtem by a ſlight change of expreſſion only, which did 
not effentially diſtivguiſh their doctrine from that of the ordinary Nominaliſis. It appears from all 
this, that the ſect of the Formaliſis is of more ancient date than Joun Duns Scorus, whom many 
learned men conſider as its founder. See Jo. SaR15BER. Metalogic. lib ii. cap. xvii. p 814. 
where that eminent author deſcribes at large the various conteſts of theſe three ſects, and ſums up 
their differences in the following words; Alius conſiſtit in wocibus, licet hec opinio cum Raſcellino ſua 
fere jam evanuerit : alius ſermones intuetur: alius werſatur in intelleibus, &c. 5 8 

I] GERHARD of Cremona, who was ſo famous among the Italians for his eminent {kill in 
atronomy and phyſic, undertook a voyage to Toledo, where he trranſlated into Latin ſeveral Arabian 
veatiſes; fee MuRaTORI Antigg. Ital. medii avi, tom. ili. p. 936, 937.— MIRMET, a French 
monk, travelled into Spain and Africa to learn geography among the Saracens. See Luc. Da- 
CHERII Spicileginum vet. ſcriptor. tom. ix. p. 443. e ] 
man, who was extremely fond of mathematical learning, went a journey to Toledo, from whence he 
brought into his own country a conſiderable number of Arabian books; AnT. Woop, Antique. 
Oxon. tom. i. p 565.,—PETER, abbot of Cligni, ſurnamed the Venerable, after having ſojourned for 
ſome time among the Spaniards in order to make himſelf maſter of the Arabian language, tranſlated 


into Latin the Alcoran, and the Life of Mahomet ; ſee MaB1LLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. lib. Ixxvii. 
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obſcure and unintelligible, they only perplexed matters more than they had Cenr. XII. 


Antig. DANIEL MoRLACH, an Engliſh- 
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multiply their privileges by graſping perpetually at new honours ang 


one of which he expoſes the corruption of the pontifs and biſhops [w], while 


The pontifs am- 


bitious to extend 
their authority, 


which the pontifs were making to univerſal d6minion, uſed their utmoſt 


The-diſpute-con- 


ing inveſtitures is the pa 


ſomented anew. 


p- 345. This eminent ecclefiaſtic, as appears from the Bibliatbeca Cluniacenfis, p. 1169. found, . 
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pernicious effects were deeply feſt both in church and ſtate. If we except a 
very ſmall number, who retained a ſenſe of the ſanctity of their vocatio 
and lamented the corruption and degeneracy of their order, it ma 


be fg: 
with reſpect to the reſt, that their whole buſineſs was to ſatisfy cher hate 5 


diſtinctions, to increaſe their opulence, to diminiſh the authority, and to. 
encroach upon the privileges of princes and magiſtrates, and, neglectin 
entirely the intereſts of religion and the cure of ſouls, to live in eaſe 100 
pleaſure, and draw out their days in an unmanly and luxurious indolence. 
This appears manifeſtly from two remarkable treatiſes of St. BERNARD, in 


he deſcribes in the other the enormous crimes of the monaſtic orders, whoſe 
licentiouſneſs he chaſtiſes with a juſt ſeverity [x]. Fo „ 

II. The Roman pontifs, who were placed ſucceſſively at ehe head of the 
church, governed that ſpiritual and myſtical body by the maxims of carnal and 
worldly ambition, and thereby fomented the warm conteſt that had already 
ariſen between the imperial and ſacerdotal powers. On the one hand, the popes 
not only maintained the opulence and authority they had already acquired, 
but extended their views farther, and laboured ſtrenuouſly to enlarge both, 
though they had not all equal ſucceſs in this ambitious attempt. The 
European emperors and princes, on the other hand, alarmed at the ſtrides. 
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efforts to diſconcert their meaſures, and to check their growing opulence and 
power. Theſe violent diſſenſions between the empire and the prizftbood (for 
fo the contending parties were ſtyled n this century) were moſt unhappy in 
their effects, which were felt throughout all the European provinces. Pas 
CAL II, who had been raiſed to the pontificate about the concluſion of the 
preceding age, ſeemed now to fit firm and ſecure in the apoſtolic chair, with-- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion from the imperial faction, whoſe: affairs had taken 
an unfavorable turn, and who had not the courage to elect a new pope of 
their party in the place of GuigERT, who died in the year 1100 [)J]. 
Pascal therefore, unwilling to let paſs unimproved the preſent ſucceſs of 
pal faction, renewed, in a council aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1102; 
the decrees of his predeceſſors againſt inveſtitures, and the excommunications 


upon his arrival in Spain, perſons of learning from England and other nations, who applied them- 
ſelves with extraordinary aſſiduity and ardor to the ſtudy of aſtrology. We might multiply the 
examples of thoſe who travelled in queſt of ſcience during this century; but thoſe now alledged 
zre ſufficient for our purpoſe. | 
[wv] In the work entitled, Confiderationum Libri v. ad Eugenium Pontificem, | 
x] See his defence of the cruſades under the title of Apologia ad Guilielmum Abbatem ; as alſo- 
GERHORHVsS De corrupto Ecchfie Statu in BaLuz1 .Miſcell. tom. v. p. 63.—Gallia Cbriſtiaa, 
tom. i. p. 6. App. tom. ii. p. 265. 273, &c. BovLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 490 690. 
[(y) Dr. MosgEIM's in here muſt be ſomewhat modifted in order to be true; it n 
certain, that after the death of Gui gkRT, the imperial choſe in his place a perſon named 
ALBERT, who, indeed, was ſeized the day of his election, and caſt into priſon, TnHEODORle and. 
 MacnvuLy, were ſucceflively choſen after ALBERT, but could not ſupport for any time their clam 
to the pontificate. See FI RURV, Hiſt. Eccle/. livr. Ixv. vol, xiv. p. 10. Bruſſels edition in 3 
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had thundered out againſt HENRY IV, and uſed his moſt vigorous Czar. XII. 
endeavours to raiſe up on all ſides new enemies to that unfortunate emperor. "©" —— 
Haug v, however, oppoſed, with great conſtancy and reſolution, the efforts of : 
this violent pontif, and eluded with much dexterity and vigilance his per- 

' (ious ſtratagems. But his heart, wounded in the tendereſt part, loſt all its 

5rmneſs and courage, when, in the year 1106, an unnatural ſon, under the 

impious pretext of religion, took up arms againſt. his perſon and his cauſe. 

Hingy V, ſo was this monſter afterwards named, ſeized his father in a moſt 

treacherous manner, and obliged him to abdicate the empire; after which 

the unhappy prince retired to Liege, where, deſerted by all his adherents, he 

&parted this life, and fo got rid of his miſery in the year 1106. It has been | 

1 matter of. diſpute, whether it was the inſtigation of the pontif, or the am- 
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bitious and impatient thirſt after dominion, that engaged Henzr V to declare = 
war againſt his father; nor is it, perhaps, eaſy to decide this queſtion: with a 1 
perfect degree of, evidence. One thing, however, is unqueſtionably certain, . 
and that is, that PAsc AL II diſſolved, or rather impiouſly pretended to diſſolve, 1 
the oath of fidelity and obedience that HENRY had taken to his father; and Wh 
not only ſo, but adopted the cauſe and ſupported the intereſts. of. this un- 1 
natural rebel with the utmoſt zeal, aſſiduity, and fervor [2]. =. 
III. The revolution, that this odious rebellion cauſed in the empire, was, The progres off = 
however, much leſs favorable to the views of Pasc Al than that lordly pontif * debate. 2 
expected. HENRY V could by no means be perſuaded to renounce his right; 911 
of inveſting the biſhops and abbots, though he was willing to grant the right 1 
of election to the canons and monks, as was uſual before his time. Upon . 
this the exaſperated pontif renewed, in the councils of Guaſtalla and Troyes, the e 
decrees that had ſo often been iſſued out againſt invęſtitures, and the flame: | « wit 
broke out with new force. It was, indeed, ſuſpended during a few years by. 8 '. tt 
the wars in which HENRY V was engaged, and which prevented his bringing. AY 
the matter to an iſſue. But no ſooner had he made peace. with his enemies, . 7 
and compoſed the tumults that troubled the tranquillity of the empire, than: * Wii 
he ſet out for [taly with a formidable army, A. D. 1110, in order to put an 14 
ad to this long and unhappy. conteſt. He advanced towards Rome by ſlow. A 
marches, while the trembling pontif ſecing himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccour, 18 
and reduced to the loweſt and moſt defenceleſs condition, . propoſed to him 4 
the following conditions of peace: That he, on the one hand, ſhould re- WY 
ounce the right of inveſting.with the ring and craſier; and that the biſhops; - (M8 
ad abbots ſhould, on the other hand, reſign and give over to the emperor 14 
al the grants they had received from CyarLEMacne, of thoſe rights and 14 
priyileges that belong to royalty, ſuch as the power of raiſing tribute, coin- | 14 
ug money, and poſſeſſing independent lands and territories, with other im- Se (| 
munities of a like nature. Theſe conditions were agreeable to HENRY, 1 
Who accordingly gave a formal conſent to them in the year 1111; but they 14 
fre extremely diſpleaſing to the Italian and German biſhops, who expreſſed: 2 4 
le] Theſe accounts are drawn from the moſt authentic ſources, and alſo from the eminent writers, | f | | i | 
Whoſe authority I made uſe of, and whoſe names I mentioned in that part of the preceding century . 11 
Crreſponds with the ſubject here treated. — _— | 
* | | | their. 3 | Fi 
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| preſent condition, to enter into a new convention, by which he ſolemnly re. 
ceded from the article of the former treaty that regarded invęſtitures, and con. 


Paſcal breaks 
this convention 
and dies, 


flicted the church. Immediately after the concluſion of this treaty, Rowe 


majeſty of the church by his ignominious compliance with the demands of 


The Tyternal His roYV of the Cnuxcn. Parry 
their diſſent in the ſtrongeſt terms. Hence a terrible tumult aroſe in th 
church of St. PETER, where the contending parties were aſſembled vith 
their reſpective followers, upon which HENRY ordered the pope to be ſeized 
and to be confined in the caſtle of Viterbo. After having lain there for ſome 
time, the captive pontif was engaged, by the unhappy circumſtances of his 


firmed to the emperor the privilege of inaugurating the biſhops and abbots 
with the ring and craſer. Thus was the peace concluded, in conſequence of 
which the vanquiſhed pontif arrayed HENRY with the imperial diadem [a]. 
IV. This tranſitory peace, which was the fruit of violence and neceſſity 
was followed by greater tumults and more dreadful wars, than had yet 15 


was filled with the moſt vehement commotions, and a univerſal cry was raiſed 
againſt the pontif, who was accuſed of having violated, in a ſcandalous 
manner, the duties and dignity of his ſtation, and of having proſtituted the 


the emperor. -. To appeaſe theſe commotions, Pascar aſſembled, in the year 
1112, a council in the church of Lateran, and there not only confeſſed, with 
the deepeſt contrition and humility, the fault he had committed in conclud- 
ing ſuch a convention with the emperor, but ſubmitted moreover the deciſion 
of that matter to the determination of the council, who accordingly took 
that treaty into conſideration, and ſolemnly annulled it [4]. This ſtep was | 
followed by many events that gave, for a long time, an unfavorable turn to 
the affairs of the emperor. He was excommunicated in many ſynods and | 
councils both in France and Germany; nay, he was placed in the black liſt of 
heretics, a denomination, which expoſed to the greateſt dangers in theſe ſu- 
perſtitious and barbarous times [c]; and, to complete his anxiety, he ſaw the 
German princes revolting from his authority in ſeveral places, and taking 
up arms in the cauſe of the church. To put an end to the calamities that 
thus afflited the empire on all ſides, HEN Ry ſet out a ſecond time for [taj, 
with a numerous army, in the year 1116, and arrived the year following at 
Rome, where he aſſembled the conſuls, ſenators, and nobles, while the tug}- 
tive pontif retired to Benevento. Pascal, however, during this forced ab- 
fence, engaged the Normans to come to his aſſiſtance, and, encouraged b 
the proſpect of immediate ſuccour, prepared every thing for a vigorous war 
againſt the emperor, and attempted to make himſelf maſter of Rome. But in 
the midft of theſe warlike preparations, which drew the attention of urch 


[a] Beſides the writers already mentioned, fee MaziLLon Amal. Benedi. tom. v. p. 681. 
and tom. vi. p. 1. at the particular years, to which the events here taken notice of, belong. 

5] PasCaL, upon this occaſion, as GREGoRy VII had formerly done in the caſe of BERENGFF, 
ſubmitted his proceedings and his authority to the judgment of a council, to which, of conſe- 
quence, he acknowledged his ſubordination. Nay {till more, that council condemned his meaſures 
and declared them ſcandalous --  »Þ 88 

[c] See GERvAISE, Dif. fur P Herefie des inveſtitures, which is the fourth of the Diſſertations 
4hich he has prefixed to his Hifory of the Abbot Suger. oF 
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ud portended great. and remarkable events, the military. pontif yielded to. CA r. XII. 


— 


fre, and concluded his days A. D. 1118. 

V. A few days after the death of Pas c Al, Jonx of Gaieta, a Benedictine 
monk of Montcaſſin, and chancellor of the Roman church, was raiſed to the 
pontificate under the title of GELasvs II. In oppoſition to this choice, 
Hxxx v elected to the ſame. high dignity Maurice Burpin, archbiſhop of 
Braga in Spain [d], who aſſumed the denomination of Grecory VIII [e]. 
Upon this, GELAS1Us,.not thinking himſelf ſafe at Rome, nor indeed in ahy, 
{t out for France, and in a little time after died at Clugni. The Cardinals, 
who accompanied him in this journey, elected to the papacy, immediately 
after his departure, Guy archbiſhop of Vienne, count of Burgundy, who was 
nearly, related to the emperor, and 1s diſtinguiſhed in the liſt of the Roman; 
pontifs by. the name of CALLIxrus II. The elevation of this eminent eccle-- 
ſaſtic was, in the iſſue, extremely happy both for church and ſtate. Remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious birth, and ſtill more by. his noble and 
' feroic qualities, this magnanimous pontif continued to oppoſe the emperor - 
with courage and ſucceſs, and to carry on the war both with the ſword of the 
ſpirit, and with the arm of fleſh. He made himſelf maſter of Rome, threw 
into priſon the pontif that had been choſen by the emperor, and fomented the 
civil commotions in Germany. But his fortitude and reſolution. were tem- 
pered with moderation, and accompanied with a ſpirit. of generoſity and 
compliance, which differed much from the obſtinate arrogance of his lordly 
predeceſſors. Accordingly, he lent an ear to pacific counſels, and was: 
willing to relinquiſh a part of the demands upon which the former pontifs 
had ſo vehemently inſiſted, that he might reſtore the public tranquillity, and 
ſatisfy the ardent deſires of. ſo many nations, who groaned under the diſmal ' 
effects of theſe. deplorable diviſions [f]. Kee 


. 
» 


It will appear unqueſtionably evident to every attentive and impartial ob- 

krver of things, that the illiberal and brutiſh manners of thoſe who ruled the 

church were the only reaſon that rendered the diſpute concerning inveſtizures ; 

violent and cruel, ſo tedious in its duration, and ſo unhappy in its effects. 

During the ſpace of five. and fifty years, the church was governed by - 

monks, who, to the obſcurity of their birth, the aſperity of their natural 

temper, and the unbounded rapacity of their ambition and avarice, joined 

that inflexible. obſtinacy which is one of the eſſential characteriſtics of the 

monaſtic order. Hence. thoſe bitter feuds, thoſe furious efforts of ambition 

and vengeance that diſhonoured the church and afflicted the ſtate during the 

courſe of this controverſy. But as ſoon as the papal chair was filled by a: 

man of an ingenuous turn, and of a liberal education, the face of things 

changed entirely, and a proſpect of peace aroſe to the deſires and hopes of. | 

ined and deſolate countries. | | | 

% Braga was the metropolis of ancient Galicia, but at preſent is one of the three arch- 

biltoprics of Portugal, in the province of Entre Duero? Migno. The archbiſhop of that ſee claims 

the title of primate of Spain, which is annexed in Spain to the ſee of Toledo.] | 
e See STEPHANI BaLUzi Vita Mauritii Burdini Miſcellancor. tom. iii. p. 471. 
U] The paragraph following is the note [?] of the original placed an the text. 1 

| » 4 heile 
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Peace is con- 


cluded between At a general diet held at Worms A. D. 1122. The conditions were as follow: 


the pcpe and the 
emperor upon 
certain condi- 
tions, 


C for that purpoſe [h]: 


< emperor, receive from his hand the regalia, and do homage for them: 


council of Lateran, and remains ſtillin force in our times; though the true 
ſenſe of ſome of its articles has occaſioned diſputes between the emperors 


"Two popes raiſed VII. CALLIxrus did not long enjoy the fruits of this peace, to which he 
© Rs had ſo much contributed by his prudence and moderation. He departed 


(ate. 


-——— peace was, at length, concluded between the emperor and the Pope's lepates 


« be left to the emperor, who 1s to conſult with the biſhops upon that 
e gccafion : — 


who aſſumed the title of Hoxor1vs II, and under whoſe pontificate nothing 
worthy of mention, was tranſacted. His death, which happened A. D. 1130, 
gave riſe to a conſiderable ſchiſm in the church of Rome, or rather in the 


a & cardinal deacon of St. Angelo, who was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Iyxc- 
CEN II, while the other choſe for ſucceſſor to Honor 1us, PETER, the ſon of 
LuCO, a Roman prince, under the title of Ax AclETUSs II. The party of Inx0- 
- CENT was far from being numerous in Rome, or throughout Lahy in general, for 
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VI. Theſe hopes were not diſappointed ; for after much conteſtation 


« That for the future the biſhops and abbots ſhall be choſen by thoſe to 
« whom the right of election belongs [g]; but that this election ſhall be 
“made in preſence of the emperor, or of an ambaſſador appointed by him 


- 


That in caſe a diſpute ariſe among the electors, the deciſion of it fall 


- 


« That the biſhop or abbot ele& ſhall take an oath of allegiance to the 


„That the emperor ſhall] no more confer the regalia by the ceremony of 
* the ring and cro/ier, which are the enſigns of a ſpiritual and ghoſtly dignity, 
« but by that of the ſcepter, which is more proper to inveſt the perſon eſected 
jn the poſſeſſion of rights and privileges merely temporal il.“ 
This convention was ſolemnly confirmed the year following in the genera 


and pontifs [& ]. 8 


. 


this life in the year 1124, and was ſucceeded by LAM BERT, biſhop of Offi, 


college of cardinals, of whom one party elected to the papal chair, GRE COR, 


- which reaſon he judged it expedient to retire into France, where he had many 
adherents, and where he ſojourned during the ſpace of two years. His credit 
was very great out of /taly; for beſides the emperor LoTaarivs, the kings 
of England, France, and Spain, with other princes, eſpouſed warmly the cauſe 
of Innoctwnr, and that principally by the influence of St. BeRNARD, wiv 
was his intimate friend, and whoſe counſels had the force and authority 0 


Ice) The expreſſion is ambiguous, but it ſignifies that the election of biſhops and abbots was i 
1 by monks and canons as in former times] 15 8 
] From this period the people in Germany were excluded from the night of voting in UF 
election 2 9 See PETR. DE Maxc De concordia ſacerdotii at imperis, lib. vi. cap. l. 99 
p. 783. ed. Bobmeri. 5 | | 
2 15858 Muxzarorr Autig. Ital. med. ci, tom. vi. p. 76. — Schl rEzRus De Libertatt ki 
. Gormanice, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 545.—Cxsanx Rasyonvs De Baſilica Lateranenf,, lib. v. 205. 
* ] It was diſputed among other things, whether the conſecration of the biſhop elect wa? f. 
cede, or follow the collation of the regalia Ste Jo. WA. Horr AAN. 44 concordatum Hemi 
& Calliſti II, Hitamberg. 17 39, in 19. 5 —— | | 
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months after his election. . : | 
IX. The warm conteſt between the emperors and the popes, which was 
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inn in almoſt all the countries of Europe. The patrons of Axa cl EUS were 
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euer in number, and were confined to the kings of Sicily and Scotland; his — 


death, however, which happened A. D. 1138, terminated the conteſt, and 
kit INNOCENT in the entire and undiſputed poſſeſſion of the apoſtolic chair. 
The ſurviving pontif preſided, in the year 1139, at the ſecond council of 
Lateran, and about four years after ended his days in peace IJ. 


/ 


VIII. After the death of Innocent, the Roman ſee was filled by Guy, Succeſſion 12 
cardinal of St. Mark, who ruled the church about five months, under the death of Innocent 


If his reign was ſhort, it was however peaceable, te the end of thi 
| century. 


ritle of CELESTINE II. 
and not like that of his ſucceſſor Lucius II, whoſe pontificate was diſturbed 
by various tumults and ſeditions, and who, about eleven months after his 
elevation to the papacy, was killed in a riot which he was endeavouring to 
fuppreſs by his preſence and authority. He was ſucceeded by BERNARD, a 
Ciſtertian monk, and an eminent diſciple of the famous St. BERNARD, abbot 
of Clairval. This worthy eccleſiaſtic, who is diſtinguiſhed among the popes 


by the title of Evcentus III, was raiſed to that high dignity in the year 1145, 


and, during the ſpace of nine years, was involved in the ſame perils and per- 
plexities that had embittered the ghoſtly reign of his predeceſſor. He was 
often obliged to leave Rome, and to fave himſelf by flight from the fury of 


the people m], and the ſame reaſon engaged him to retire into France, where 


he ſojourned for a conſiderable time. At length exhauſted by the oppoſition 


he met with in ſupporting what he looked upon as the prerogatives of the 


papacy, he departed this life in the year 1153. The pontificate of his ſucceſſor 
CoxR Ab, biſhop of Sabine, who, after his elevation to the ſee of Rome, aſſumed 
the title of Ax As TAS Tus IV, was leſs diſturbed by civil commotions, but it 


vas alſo of a very ſhort duration; for Ax As rasius died about a year and four 


o 


» 


conſidered as at an end ever ſince the time of CALL Ixrus II, was unhappily 
renewed under the pontificate of Ap RIAN IV, who was a native of England, 
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The conteſt be- 
tween the em- 
perors and popes 
is renewed undet- 


For. J. 


Frederic Bar- 


and whoſe original name was Nicol As BRAKSPEAR. FRED ERNI I, ſur- bret 2 
named Barbaroſſa, was no ſooner ſcated on the imperial throne, than he Adrian Iv. 


publicly declared his reſolution to maintain the dignity and privileges of the 
Roman empire in general, and more particularly to render it reſpectable in 
Italy; nor was he at all ſtudious to conceal the deſign he had formed of 
reducing the overgrown power and opulence of the pontifs and clergy 
within narrower Kits. ADRIAN perceived the danger that threatned 
the majeſty of the church, and the authority of the clergy, and prepared 
himſelf for defending both which vigour and conſtancy. The firſt occaſion. 
of trying their ſtrength was offered at the coronation of the emperor at Rome, 


UI] Befides the ordinary writers of che papal | hiſtory, ſee JEAN Dy LANNES Hiſtoire du Pontzſrat 


\ 


& Pape Innocent II. Pariſ. 1741, in 8 9. | 


(n) There was a party formed in Rome at this time, whoſe deſign was to reſtore the Roman 
fenate to its former privileges and to its ancient ſplendor and glory ; and, for this purpoſe, to re- 
duce the papal revenues and prerogatives to a narrower compals, even to the tithes and ob/ations 
that were offered to the primitive hiſhops, and to the ſpiritual government of the church, attended 
with an utter excluſion from all civil juriſdiction over the city of Rome. It was this party that pro- 
daced the feuds and ſeditions to which Dr. Mo$nz1m has an eye in this eighth ſection.] Te 


in 
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_ Cexr. XII. in the year 1155, when the pontif inſiſted upon Frepertc's performing 8 


fiefs without the knowledge and conſent of the {ſuperior or lord in whoſe 


A diſpute ariſes 
jn the election of 


| Calixtus, was elected pontif under the title of Pascal III, and acknowledged 


diſputes equally tmportant aroſe in the year 1158, when the emperor, in order 


diet of Wurtzbourg. In the mean time ALEXANDER recovered his ſpirits, 


* et 
f 48 5 8 
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office of equerry, and holding the ſtirrup to his Holineſs. This hum. 
propoſal was at firſt rejected with diſdain by the emperor, and was belong 
by other conteſts of a more momentous natute relating to the political in. 
tereſts of the empire. Theſe differences were no ſooner reconciled than new 


to put a ſtop to the enormous opulence of the pontifs, biſhops, and monks. 
which increaſed from day to day, enacted a law to prevent the transferring of 


name they were held [u], and turned the whole force of his arms to reduce 
the little republics of 7aly under his dominion. An open rupture between 
the emperor and the pontif was expected as the inevitable conſequence of 


ſuch vigorous meaſures, when the death of Apkian, which happened on the 
firſt of September, A. D. 1159, ſuſpended the ſtorm [o]. 

X. In the election of a new pontif the cardinals were divided into two 
factions. The moſt numerous and powerful of the two raiſed to the pontificate 
RoLaNnD, biſhop of Sienna, who aſſumed the name of ALExaxDex III, while 
the oppoſite party elected to that high dignity OcTavian, cardinal of H. 
Cecilia, known by the title of Victor IV. The latter was patroniſed by the 
emperor, to whom ALEXANDER was extremely diſagreeable on. ſeveral ac- 
counts. The council of Pavia, which was aſſembled by the emperor in the 
year 1160, adopted his ſentiments, and pronounced in favour of Vierox, 
who became thereby triumphant in Germany and 7taly; ſo that France alone 
was left open to ALEXANDER, who accordingly left Rome, and fled thither 
for ſafety and protection. Amidſt the tumulrs and commotions which this 
ſchiſm occaſioned, Victor died at Lucca in the year 1164, but his place was 
immediately filled by the emperor, at whoſe deſire Gur, cardinal of K. 


E way. oe os. a. oe LIED 


in that character by the German princes aſſembled in the year 1167, at the 


and returning into 7/aly maintained his cauſe with uncommon reſolution and 
vigour, and not without ſome promiſing hopes of ſucceſs. He held at Rome, 
in the year 1167, the council of Lateran, in which he ſolemnly depoſed the 
emperor (whom he had, upon ſeveral occaſions before this period, loaded 
ubliely with anathemas and execrations) diſſolved the oath of allegiance 
which his ſubjects had taken to him as their lawful ſovereign, and encouraged 
and exhorted them to rebel againſt. his authority, and to ſhake off his yoke, 
But ſoon after this audacious proceeding, the emperor made himſelf maſter 
of Rome, upon which the inſolent pantif fled to Benevento, and left the 
apoſtolic chair to Pascar, his competitor. 5 
| [] This prohibition of transferring the poſſeſſion of ffs, from one to another without the con- 
ſent of the ſupreme lord, or ſovereign, under whom they were held, together with other Jaws of a 
like nature, was the firſt effectual Barrier that was oppoſed to the enormous and growing opulence. 
aud authority of the clergy. See Muzatori Antigd. Ital. medii evi, tom. vi. P. 239- 
: I” See the accurate and circumſtantial account of this whole affair that is. given by the illuſtrious 
and learned Count Bux au, in his Hi/ory.of Frederic I, wrote in German, p. 45+ 49- 73: 99-195» 
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Mb The affairs of Al xX AM DER ſeemed to take ſoon after a more proſperous Cxn r. XII. 


aun, when the greateſt part of the imperial army being conſumed 1 


reſtilential diſorder, the emperor was forced to abandon 1taly, and when the 
death of Pas cAl, which happened in the year 1168, delivered him from ſuch 
z powerful and formidable rival. But this fair proſpect ſoon vaniſhed. For 
the imperial faction elected to the pontificate Joux, abbot of Strum, under 
the title of CaLLIxTUS III, whom FREDERIC, notwithftanding his abſence in 
Grmany, and the various wars and diſputes in which he was involved, fup- 
ported to the utmoſt of his power. When peace was, in a good meaſure, 
reſtored in the empire, FxzDERIC marched into Tay, A. D. 1174, with a 
deſign to chaſtiſe the perfidy of the ſtates and cities that had revolted during 
his abſence, and ſeized the firſt favorable opportunity of throwing off his 
joke. Had this expedition been crowned with the expected ſucceſs, Al Ex- 
inDER would, undoubtedly, have been obliged to deſiſt from his pretenſions, 
and to yield the papal chair to CaLLIixTvs, But the event came far ſhort of 
| the hopes which this 2 expedition had excited, and the emperor, after 
having, during the ſpace of three years, been alternately defeated and 
vitorious, was, at length, ſo fatigued with the hardſhips he had: ſuffered, 
and fo dejected at a view of the difficulties he had yet to overcome, that, in 
the year 1177, he concluded a treaty of peace at Venice with ALEXanper III, 
and a truce with the reſt of his enemies [o]. Certain writers affirm, that 
upon this occaſion the haughty pontif trod upon the neck of the ſuppliant 
emperor, while he kiffed his foot, repeating at the fame time thoſe words 
of the royal Pſalmiſt: Thou ſhalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young lion 
aud the dragon ſhalt thou trample under feet [q]. The greateſt part, however, 
of modern authors have called this event in queſtion, and conſider it as ut- 
terly deſtitute of authority and unworthy of credit [7]. 5 3 
XII. ALEXANDER III, who was rendered ſo famous by his long and ſuc- 4 miſunder- 
eeſsful conteſt with FRED IAI I, was alſo engaged in a warm diſpute _l 
Hexgy II, king of England, which was occaſioned by the arrogance. of der 111 and 
Tromas Becker, archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the council of Clarendon, 4 Enkns * 
which was held in the year 1164, ſeveral laws were enacted, by which the 
king's power and juriſdiction over the clergy were accurately explained, and 
the rights and privileges of the biſhops and prieſts reduced within narrower 
bounds [5s]. Becker refuſed obedience to theſe laws, which he looked upon 
| [#' All the circumſtances of theſe conventions are accurately related by the abovementioned 
Count Bunav, in his Hiftory of Frederic I, p. 115-—242.—See alſo FOoRTUNATI OLMI [foria 
Ala Vemita à Venttia occultamente nel A. 1177, di Papa Aleſſandro III. Venit. 1629, in 49%. — 
Mun aroxl Antiqg. Italicp medii avi, tom. iv. p. 249.—Origines Guelphicæ, tom. U. P: 379-— 
Aa Sanftorum, tom. i. April. p. 46. in Vita Hugonis, abbatis Bone wvallis, & tom. ii. April. in 
Vita Galdini Mediolanenfis, p. 596. two famous ecclefiaſtics, who were employed as ambaſſadors 
and arbiters in the treaty of peace here mentioned. | | i 5 
i] Pfalm xci. 13. | DE f | 3 „ 
liel See Bunav's Life of Frederic I, p. 242.—Heumanxi Peciles tom. iii. lib. i. p. 145.— 
Bibliotheque Ttaligue, tom. vi. p. 5. as alſo the authors mentioned by CasPar. SAGITTARIUS, 
in his Introduct. in Hiftar. Ecelgſ. tom. i. p. 630. tom. ii. p. 600. | _— 
[5] See MaTTHa. PARIS, Hiſtor. Major. p. 82, 83. 101. 114,—Dav, Wilkins, Cancilia Magnæ 
ſitamiæ, tom. i. p. 434. | | i TT oe 
| [Henavy II had 45 the wiſe project of . oa clergy under the juriſdiction of the civil 
TO ; 4 E 2 | +5 
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Cenr. XII. 


W 


king's conſent. 


guilty, he is to forfeit the privilege of his character, and to be protected by the church no longer. 


V. When any of the laity are proſecuted in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, the charge ought to be proved 


the ſheriff, at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall order twelve ſufficient men of the neighbourhood to make 


A, 
- 


The Internal HisTory of the Cnux cu. Parr I. 
as prejudicial to the divine rights of the church in general, and to the pre- 
rogatives of the Roman pontifs in particular, Upon this. there aroſe a vio- 


courts, on account of the ſcandalous abuſe they had made of their immunities, and the crimes which 
the eccleſiaſtical tribunals let paſs with impunity. The Conſtitutions of Clarendon, which confided 
of xv1 articles, were drawn up for this purpoſe : And as they are proper to give the reader a jus | 
idea of the prerogatives and privileges tliat were claimed equally by the king and the clergy — 
that occaſioned, of conſequence, ſuch warm debates between ſtate and church, it will not be altoge. 
ther uſeleſs to tranſcribe them here at length. . | 33 | 

I. When any difference relating to the right of patronage ariſes between the Iaity, or between the 
alergy and laity, the controverſy is to be tried and ended in the King's Court. OY 

II. Thoſe churches which are fees of the crown cannot be granted away in perpetuity without the 
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III. When the clergy are charged with any miſdemeanor, and ſummoned by the juſlitiary, they 
ſhall be obliged to make their appearance in his court, and plead to ſuch parts of the indictment as 
ſhall. be put to them; and likewiſe to anſwer ſuch articles in the Cecleſialica Court as they ſhall be 
proſecuted for by that juriſdiction: Always provided, that the king's juſtitiary ſhall ſend an officer 
to inſpect the proceedings of the Court Chriſtian. And in caſe any clerk is convicted, or pleads 


IV. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or parſons are allowed to depart the kingdom, without a licence 
from the crown; and, provided they have leave to travel, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to act os 
ſolicit any thing during their paſlage, ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of the king, or kingdom, 


before the biſhop by legal and reputable witneſſes : and the courſe of the proceſs is to be ſo ma- 
naged, that the archdeacon may not loſe any part of his right, or the profits accruing to his office : 
and, if any offenders appear ſkreened from proſecution upon the ſcore either of favour or quality, 


oath before the biſhop, that they will diſcover the truth according to the beſt of their knowledge. 
VI. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make oath, or give ſecurity to continue 
_=_ the place where they live: but only to abide by the judgment of the church in-order to their 
adlioiution, _ | | | S 
VII. No perſon that holds in chief of the king, or any of his barons, ſhall. be excommunicated, or 
any of their eſtates put under an interdi#, before application made to the king, provided he is in 
the kingdom; and in caſe his highneſs be out of England, then the juſtitiary muſt be acquainted 
with the diſpute, in order to make ſatisfaction: and thus what belongs to the cognizance of the 
King's Court, muſt be tried there; and that which belongs to the Court Chriſtian, muſt be remitted 
to that juriſdiction. 5 . | 
VIII. In caſe of appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the firſt ſtep is to be made from the archdeacon 
to the biſhop: and from the biſhop to the archbiſhop : and, if the archbiſhop fails to do juſtice, a 
farther recourſe may be had to the king, by whoſe order the controverſy is to be finally decided in 
the Archbiſhop's Court. Neither ſhall it be lawful for either of the parties to move for any farther 


remedy without leave from the crown, | 


* 


IX. If a difference happens to ariſe between any clergyman and layman concerning any tene- 
ment; and that the clerk pretends it held by /a»k-almoine *, and the layman pleads it a 4 e; 
in this caſe the tenure ſhall be tried by the enquiry and verdi& of twelve ſufficient men of the 
neighbourhood, ſummoned according to the cuſtom of the realm. And, if the tenement or os 
in controverſy ſhall be found frant-almcine, the diſpute concerning it ſhall be tried in the Eccleſiaftica 

Court. But, if it is brought in a /ay-fee, the ſuit ſhall be followed in the King's Courts, unleſs both 
the plaintif and defendant hold the tenement in queſtion of the ſame biſhop; in which caſe, the 
cauſe ſhall be tried in the court of ſuch biſhop or baron, with this farther proviſo, that he who 8 
ſeized of the thing in controverſy, ſhall not be diſſeized hanging the ſuit (i. e. during ibe fu 
pendente lite) upon the ſcore of the verdict abovementioned.. RF, 

X. He who holds of the king in any city, caſtle, or borough, or. reſides upon any of the demeſne- 
lands of the crown, in caſe he is cited by the archdeacon or biſhop to anſwer any miſbehaviour 
longing to their cognizance; if he refuſes to obey their ſummons, and ſtand to the ſentence of the 
court, it ſhall be lawful for the ordinary to put him under an interdict, but not to excommunicate 

kim, till the king's principal officer of the town ſhall be preacquainted with the caſe, in order to en. 


® 7, e. A tenure by divine ſervice, as Britton explains it, em 


car. II. The Intern] HISTORY of the Cnux ch. 581 
ent debate between the reſolute monarch and the rebellious prelate, which Cu r. XII. 
obliged the latter to retire into France, where ALEXANDER III was at that 
ume in a kind of exile. This pontif and the king of France interpoſed their 


ood offices in order to compoſe theſe differences, in which they ſucceeded fo 


fr, after much trouble and difficulty, as to encourage Becker to return into 


Ewiland, where he was re-inſtated in his forfeited dignity. But the generous 
and indulgent proceedings of his ſovereign towards him were not ſufficient 
to conquer his arrogant and rebellious obſtinacy in maintaining, what he 
called, the privileges of the church, nor could he be induced, by any means, 
to comply with the views and meaſures of Henry. The conſequences of 
this inflexible reſiſtance were fatal to the haughty prelate, for he was foon, 
after his return into England, aſſaſſinated before the altar, while he was. 
at veſpers in his cathedral by four perſons, who certainly did not commit 


zin him to make ſatisfaction to the church. And, if ſuch officer or magiſtrate ſhall fail in his duty, 3 
he ſhall be fined by the king's judges. And then the biſhop may exert his diſcipline on the refractory | 
perſon as he thinks fit. TN | 

XI. All archbiſhops, biſhops, and eccleſiaſtical perſons, who hold of the king in chief, and the 
tenure of a barony, are for that reaſon obliged to appear before the king's juſtices and miniſters to 
uſwer the duties of their tenure, and to obſerve all the uſages and cuſtoms of the realm; and, like 
other barons, are bound to be preſent at trials in the King's Court, till ſentence is to be pronounced. 
for the loſing of lite or limbs. | | | . 
XII. When any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, abby, or priory of royal foundation becomes vacant, 
the king is to make ſeizure: from which time, all the profits and iſſues are to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer, as if they were the demeſne- lands of the crown. And when it is determined, the vacan 
ſhall be filled up, the king is to ſummon the moſt conſiderable perſons of the chapter to Court, and 
and the election is to be made in the chapel royal, with the conſent of our ſovereign lord the king, 
and by the advice of ſuch perſons of the government, as his highneſs ſhall think fit to make ule of, 
At which time, the perſon elected, before his conſecration, ſhall be obliged to do homage and fealty 
tothe king, as his liege lord ; which homage ſhall be performed in the uſual form, with a clauſe for 
the ſaving the privilege of his order. 5 N . TD 
XIII. If any of the temporal barons, or great men, ſhall encroach upon the rights or property of 
ay archbiſhop, biſhop, or archdeacon, and refuſe to make ſatisfaction for wrong done by them- 
ſelves, or their tenants, the king ſhall do juſtice to the party aggrieved. And, if any perſon ſhall. 
ſeize the king of any part of his lands, or treſpaſs upon his prerogative, the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
ad archdeacons ſhall call him to an account, and oblige him to make the crown reſtitution. 

Le. 7 bY were to excommunitate ſuch difſeizers and injurious perſons in caſe they proved refractory aud 
morrigible, . ; Sq | | # | uf 

| XIV. The goods and chattels of thoſe who lie under forfeitures of felony or treaſon are not to be 
detained in any church or church-yard, to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice; becauſe ſuch goods 

ve the king's property, whether they are lodged within the precincts of a church or without it. 

V. All actions and pleas of debt, though never ſo folema in the circumſtances of the contract, 
ſtall be tried in the King's Courts. „ | WD 

XVI. The ſons of copyholders are not to be ordained, without the conſent of the lord of the 
manor where they were born. 7 3 | : 

Such were the articles of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, againſt the greateſt part of which the pope 

proteſted. They were ſigned by the Engliſh clergy and alſo. by. BecxerT. The latter, however, re- 
ted of what he had done, and retiring from court, ſuſpended himſelf from his office in the church 

r about forty days, till he received. abſolution from Al Rx adp ER III, who was then at Sens. His 
werſion to theſe articles manifeſted itſelf by an open rebellion againſt his ſovereign, in which he dit- 
corered his true character, as a moſt daring, turbulent, vindictive, and arrogant prieft, whoſe miniſtry 

vas ſolely employed in extending the deſpotic dominion of Rome, and whoſe fixed purpoſe was to 

worandize the church upon the ruins of the ſtate. See Col LIER's Ecclgſiaſtical H ſtery, vol. i. 

ar” century, Ra THoYRas, in the reign of Heng VII. hi 
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Alexander HII 
contributes by 
prudent counſ-'ls 
to confirm the 
privileges of the 
church, and to 
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authority, 
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this act of violence without the king's knowledge and connivance [. Th; 
event produced warm debates between the king of England and the Romy 
pontif, who gained his point ſo far as to make the ſuppliant monarch undero 
a ſevere courle of penance in order to expiate a crime of which he was con 
ſidered as the principal promoter, while the murthered prelate was ſolemnly 
enrolled in the higheſt rank of ſaints and martyrs in the year 1173 (#0: * 

XIII. It was not only by force of arms, but alſo by uninterruptgg 
efforts of dexterity and artifice, by wiſe counſels and prudent laws, tha 
ALEXANDER III maintained the pretended rights of the church, and extend. 
ed the authority of the Roman pontifs. For in the third council of the 
Lateran held at Rome A. D. 1179, the following decrees, among many 
others upon different ſubjects, were paſſed by his advice and authority: 1} 
That in order to put an end to the confuſion and diſſenſions, which ſo often 
accompanied the election of the Roman pontifs, the right of election ſhoulg 
not only be veſted in the cardinals alone, but alſo that the perſon, in whoſe 
tavour two thirds of the college of cardinals voted, ſhould be conſidered a; 
the lawful and duly elected pontif. This law is ſtill in force; it was there- 
fore from the time of ALEXANDER that the election of the pope acquired 
that form which it ftill retains, and by which not only the people but 
allo the Roman clergy, are excluded entirely from all ſhare in the honour 
of conferring that important dignity. 24h), A ſpiritual war was declared 
againſt -Heretics, whoſe numbers increaſing conſiderably about this time, 
created much diſturbance in the church in general, and infeſted, in a more 
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[(z) This aſſertion is, in our opinion, by much too ſtrong. It can only be founded upon certain 
indiſcreet and paſſionate expreſſions, which the intolerable inſolenee and frenetic obſtinacy of 
BECK ET drew from H ENR in an unguarded moment, when, after having received new affrontz, 
notwithſtanding the reconciliation he had effected with ſo much trouble and condeſcenſion, he ex- 
preſſed himſelf to this purpoſe : Am I not unhappy that, among the numbers, who are attached io m 
zntereſfts, and employed in my ſervice, there is none poſſeſſed of ſpirit enough to reſent the affronts which | 
am conſtantly receiving from a miſerable prieſt? Theſe words, indeed, were not prononnced in vain, + 
Four gentlemen of the court, whoſe names were Fitz-Urfe, Tracy, Britton, and Morwille, murdered 
BECKErT in his chapel, and thus performed, in a licentious and criminal manner, an action which 

the laws might have commanded with juſtice, But it is extremely remarkable, that after the mur- 
der the aſſaſſins were afraid they had gone too far, and durſt not return to the king's court, which 
was then in Normandy; but retired, at firſt, to Knareſberough in Yorkſhire, which belonged to 
Morville, from whence :they repaired to Rome for abſolution, and being admitted to penance by 
ALEXANDER III, were ſent, by the orders of that pontif, to Feru/alem, and paſſed the remainder of 
their lives upon the Black Mountain in the ſevereſt acts of auſterity and mortification. All this does 
not look as if the king had been deliberately concerned in this murder, or had expreſly conſented 0 
it. See RAI TroyRas, Hiſtory of England; Col. LIER's Ecclafiftical Hiftory of England, vol. i. 
p 370. »The authors, which Dr. Mos RETN refers to for an account of this matter, are as follow: 
GUiILIEL. STEPHANIDE Hiftoria Thome Cantuarienſis in Sp AR ks Scriptores rerum Anglicarim 
publiſhed in folio at London in the year 1723.—CurrsT. Lup1 Epiſtolæ et vita Thome Cantuar. 
—Epiftole Alexandri III, Ludewici VII, Henrici II, in hac cauſa ex MSS Vaticano, Bruxellis 1682, 
2 vol. 4 %s —NATaALIs AEX AN DER, Selb. Fliftor. Ecclef. Capitib. Sec. xii, DJ. x. p. 833. 
—TrOME STAPLETONI Tres Thome, ſeu res Geſtæ Thome Apoſtoli, S. Tn Cantuarienſi e 
T home Mori. Colon. 1612, in 80. mY 5 
I] Bovray, Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 328. et De Die Feſto qjus, p- 307. Doux. 
CoLonia, Hiſtoire Litteraire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 249. | 5 


o Dr. SMI LI tells us, that the king ſuſpecting the deſign or theſe four gentlemen by the privacy of their #- 
parture from his court, diſpatched meſſengers to overtake, and forbid them, in his name to commit any violence, 
but the confoirators had already taken ſhipping, and the orders arrived too late in England to prevent their deſign 

deing execute J. See SML LIZT's Hiſory of England, vol, i. p. 332. A 
| particular 
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+icular manner, ſeveral provinces in France, which groaned under the fatal Ct «7. XII. 

\Fnfions that accompanied. the propagation of their errors [ww]. gdly, The 

icht of recommending and nominating to the ſaintly order was alſo taken 

y from councils and biſhops, and canoni/ation was ranked among the 

greater and more important cauſes; the cognizance of which belonged to the 
ntif alone [x]. To all this we muſt not forget to add, that the power of 

getting new kingdoms, which had been claimed by the pontifs from the 

ime of GRECORY VII, was not only. aſſumed, but alſo exerciſed by Al Ex- 

\nDER in a remarkable inſtance; for in the year 1179, he conferred the 

ite of king, with the enſigns of royalty, upon ALemonso I, duke of Por- 

tal, who, under the pontificate of Lucius II, had rendered his province 

mbutary to the Roman ſee [y]. oy 1 Ke 

XIV. Upon the death of ALEXANDER, UBaLD, biſhop of O ia, otherwiſe His fucceſſers 

known by the name of Loc ius III, was raiſed to the pontificate, A. D. 1181, 

by the ſuffrages of the cardinals alone, in conſequence of the law mentioned 

| in the preceding ſection. The adminiſtration of this new pontif was em- 

bittered by violent tumults and ſeditions; for he was twice driven out of the 

aty by the Romans, who could not bear a pope that was elected, in oppoſi- 

ton to the ancient cuſtom, without the knowledge and conſent of the clergy 

ind the people. In the midſt of theſe troubles he died at Verona in the year 

1185, and was ſucceeded by HUBERT CRivELLt, biſhop of Milan, who 

aſumed the title of URBAN III, and, without having tranſacted any thing 

worthy of mention during his ſhort pontificate, died of grief in the year 1187, 

upon hearing that SaLapin had made himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem. The 

pontificate of his ſucceſſor ALBERT [Zz], whoſe papal denomination was GR E- 

coxy VIII, exhibited ſtill a more ſtriking inſtance of the fragility of human 

grandeur; for this pontif yielded to fate about two months after his eleva- 

tion, He was ſucceeded by Paur, biſhop of Preneſte, who filled the papal 

chair above three years under the title of CLeMenT III, and departed this 

life A. D. 1191, without having diſtinguiſhed his ghoſtly reign by any 

memorable achievement, if we except his zeal for draining Europe of its 


w] See NATALIs ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſter. Ecclſ. Capit. Sc. xii. Diff. ix. p. 819: 
where he treats particularly concerning this council,-See alſo tom. vi. part. II. Conciliorum 
HaxDuiNt, p. —_— 5 | 35 | . | 
cu) Dr. Mos HEIM, as alſo Spax HEIM and FLeuRy, call this the 3d council of Lateran, 
'hereas other hiſtorians mention eight preceding councils held in the Lateran, wiz. Thoſe of the 
jears 649, 864, 1105, 1112, 1. 1123, 1139, 1167, Our author has alſo attributed to this 
council of 1179, decrees that probably belong to a later period . © | 

[x] See what has been obſerved already, under the xi century, concerning the election of the 
Popes, and the canonization of ſaint. 1 | - : 

Vl, Baxonius, Annal. ad J. 1179.—INxOCENT III, Epiffolæ Lib. ep. xlix. p. 54. tom. i. 
' UZARe. | 5 5 
(% Ar Horso had been declared by his victorious army, king of Portugal, in the year 1136, 
n the midſt of the glorious exploits he had performed in the war againſt the Moors; fo that 
AltxanDer III did no more than confirm this title by an arrogant bull, in which he treats that 
excellent prince as his vaſſal.] 3 | ops nee | | 

le] This prelate, before his elevation to the papacy, was biſhop of Benevento, and chancellor of 
Roman church Rv Wed WE ap ne 4 1 
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Czur, XII. treaſures and inhabitants by the publication of new cruſades. Cy, 
NI III [al, makes a more ſhining figure in hiſtory than the pontifs 10 
have been now mentioning; for he thundered his excommunications Mak 
the emperor, HENRY VI, and LeoeoLD, duke of Auſtria, on account of the; 
having ſeized and impriſoned Ricnarp I, king of England, as he was 4 
| turning from the Holy Land; he alſo ſubjected to the ſame malediction 
6 AL THONSsO X, king of Gallicia and Leon, on account of an inceſtuous mar. 
riage into which that prince had entered, and commanded Paitie Auousrus 
king of France, to re-admit to the conjugal ſtate and honours IxdELBU R 
his queen, whom he had divorced for reaſons unknown; though this order 
indeed, produced but little effect [5]. But the moſt illuſtrious and reſolute 
' Pontif, that filled the papal chair during this century, and whoſe exploit 
made the greateſt noiſe in Europe, was LorhARlus, count of Segni, cardinal 
deacon, otherwiſe known by the name of Innocent III. The arduous un. 
dertakings, and bold achievements of this eminent pontif, who was placed at 
the head of the church in the year 1198, belong to the hiſtory of the follow. 
ing century. £4 1 gs | 
A view of te XV. If from the ſeries of pontifs that ruled the church in this century, 
other eccteliati- we deſcend to the other eccleſiaſtical orders, ſuch as the biſhops, prieſts, and 
their vice, deacons, the moſt diſagreeable objects will be exhibited to our view. The 
unanimous voice of the hiſtorians of this age, as well as the laws and decrees 
of ſynods and councils declare loudly the groſs ignorance, the odious frauds, 
and the flagitious crimes that reigned among the different ranks and orders of 
the clergy now mentioned. It is not therefore at all ſurprizing, that the | 
monks, whoſe rules of diſcipline obliged them to a regular method of living, 
and placed them out of the way of many remptations to licentiouſneſs, and 
_ occaſions of {inning to which the epiſcopal and ſacerdotal orders were expoſed, 
were held in higher eſteem than they were. The reign of corruption be. 
came, however, ſo general, that it reached at laſt even the convents; and 
the monks, who were .gaining with the moſt ardent efforts the ſummit of 
eccleſiaſtical power and authority, and who beheld both the ſecular clerks, and 
the regular canons with averſion and contempt [c], began in many places, to 
degenerate from that ſanctity of manners, and that exact obedience to their 
rules of diſcipline by which they had been formerly diftinguiſhed, and to 
exhibit to the people ſcandalous examples of immorality and vice [4]. The 
Benedictines of Clxgni, who undoubtedly ſurpaſſed, in regularity of conduct 


[a] Whoſe name was HY ac1nTH, a native of Rome, and a cardinal deacon. | 
[(b) It was in conſequence of the vigorous and terrible proceedings of InxocexT III, that the 
reunion between PRHILI and INcELBURG was accompliſhed. See L Hiiſtoire de France, par 2 

o VeLLy, tom. ili. p. 367, 368, 369.] „ lo | 
[c] See RurExrTI Epiſtola in MARTENE Theſaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 285, This writer prefers | 
' the monks before the apoſtles. | | 

d] See BERNARD. Conſideration. ad Eugenium, lib. iii. cap. iv.—See alſo the Speculum Stultorun, 
or Brunellus, a Poem, compoſed by Nicer WIREKER, an Eng uch bard of no mean reputation, 
= | who lived about the middle of the x11) century. In this Poem, of which ſeveral editions have 
ROOT been publiſhed, the different orders of monks are ſeverely cenſured ; the Carthuſians alone hare 


eſcaped the keen and virulent Satire of this witty writer. 10 
| he * 1 15 a 


bx. II. The Internal Hts Tory of the CRU l. 3d 
* purity of manners all the monaſtic orders who lived under their rule, Can r. XII. 
maintained their integrity for a long time amidſt the general decay of piety e 
ind virtue. They were however at length carried away with the torrent; | 
duced by the example of their abbot PoxT1vs, and corrupted by the 
reaſures that were poured daily into their convent by the liberality of the 

lent and pious, they fell from their primitive auſterity, and, following the 
jifſolute examples of the other Benedictines, they gave themſehves up to plea- 

e and dwelt careleſ5ly le]. Several of the ſucceeding abbots endeavoured to 
remedy this diſſorder, and to recover the declining reputation of their con- 
vent; but their efforts were much leſs ſucceſsful than they expected, nor 
could the monks of Clugni ever be brought back to their primitive ſanctity 
ad virtue [f]. 0 1 i "EE 
XVI. The Ciſtertian Order, which was much inferior to the monks of The profp*tous 
Clugni, both with reſpect to the antiquity of their inſtitution, and the poſ- TOS 
. ſeſſions and revenues of their convent, ſurpaſſed them far in the external re- 
| oulatity of their lives and manners, and in a certain ſtriking air of innocence 

and ſanctity which they ſtill retained, and which the others had almoſt en- 
tirely loſt. Hence they acquired that high degree of reputation and autho- 
rity, which the order of Clugni had formerly enjoyed, and increaſed daily in 
number, credit, and opulence. The famous St. BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, 
whoſe influence throughout all Europe was incredible, whoſe word was a 
lan, and whoſe counſels were regarded by kings and princes as fo many 
orders to which the moſt reſpectful obedience was due; this eminent eccle- 
ſiaſtic was the perſon who contributed moſt to enrich and aggrandize the 
Ciſtertian Order. Hence he is juſtly conſidered as the ſecond parent and 
founder of that Order; and hence the Ciſtertians not only in France, but alſo 
in Germany, and other countries were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Bernardia 
monks [g]. A hundred and ſixty religious communities derive their origin, 
or their rules of diſcipline, from this illuſtrious*abbot, and he left, at his 
death, ſeven hundred monks in the monaſtery of Clairval. The church 
abounded with biſhops' and archbiſhops that had been formed and prepared 
for the miniſtry by tis inſtructions, and he counted alſo, among the number 
of ” diſciples, Euokxius III, one of the beſt and wiſeſt of the Roman 
pontifs, : V . 5 
XVII. The growing proſperity of the Ciſtertian Order, excited the envy jealoufics arife 
and jealouſy of the monks of Clugni, and, after ſeveral diſſenſions of leſs con- ans the Oe 
ſequence, produced at length an open rupture, a declared war between theſe monks of C 
two opulent and powerful monaſteries. They both followed the rule of St. e 
BixedicT, though they differed in their habit, and in certain laws, which 
the Ciſtertians, more eſpecially, had added to that rule. The monks of 
Chigni accufed the Ciſtertians of affecting an extravagant auſterity in their 
manners and diſcipline; while the Cifertians, on the other hand, charged 
ſe) I8aran xlvii. 8. | _—_ SAS ts 225 3 
J See MaxTexe Ampliſſina Collectio Monumentor. Peter. tom. ix. p. 1119. = 
lle] See Jo. Maziition, Annal. Ordin. Benedick. tom. vi. paſhm, in vita Sti. Bernardi, 
uhich he has prefixed to his edition of the works of that ſaint.— See allo AN cTLI ManAI GEZ, 
Annales Ciftercienſes, tom. ii. and iii. | gigs | „ 
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convents, and inveighed with a juſt, though decent, ſeverity again 


tians poſſeſſed, and to which the pontif granted this exemption, were ſubje& 
to the monks of Clugni, who ſuffered conſequently by this act of liberaity, 


Lives and man- 
' ners of the 
aanons. 


abbot of Cugni; and hence it occaſioned a controverſy in form, 
from day to day its baneful influence, and excited diſturbances in ſeveral 
- provinces of Europe [i]. It was, however, followed with a much more vehe. 


knowledge [&]. 1 


luxury and ſloth. They kept public ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, 


fathers of humble and holy communities, whoſe original. profeſſion it was, to be crucified and dead 


the Bibliotheca Cluniacenſis, tom. i. p. 657-695. — See allo the Dialogus inter Cluniacenſem et Ciſttr- 


Pontificat d' Innocent II, p. 68—79.— Jo. Nic. HER TII Dif. de exemtione Cifterc, d decimis. 


AN” 


| The Internal His Tory of the Cuurcn, Parr l. 
them, and that upon very good grounds, with having degenerated From th R 
former ſanctity, and regularity of conduct. St. BERNARD, who was Fo 


oracle and protector of the Ciſtertians, wrote, in the year 1127, an 450 
for his own conduct in relation to the diviſion that ſubſiſted between the two 


ſt the vices 
anſwered, 
AURITIus, 


which ſpred 


— © — 


that had corrupted the monks of Clugni [Y]. This charge was 
though with uncommon moderation and candour by PR R M 


ment and bi: ter conteſt concerning an exemption from the payment of tithes 
granted among other privileges and immunities to the Ciſtertians, A. D. 
1132, by IxNO ENT II. A conſiderable part of the lands which the Cifter. 


J.. D en; ͤũůd6dsu crc aa z 


and diſputed the matter, not only with the Ciſtertians, but with the pope him. 
ſelf. This keen diſpute was, in ſome meaſure, terminated in the year 1135 
but in what manner, or upon what conditions, is more than is come to our 


XVIII. The regular canons, who were erected: into a fixed and permanent 
order in the preceding century, employed their time in a much more uſeful 
and exemplary manner than the monaſtic drones, who paſſed their days in 


and exerciſed a variety of eccleſiaſtical functions, which rendered them ex- 
tremely uſeful to the church [/]. Hence they roſe daily in credit and repu- 
tation, received many rich and noble donations from ſeveral. perſons whoſe 
opulence and piety rendered them able and willing to diſtinguiſh merit, and 
were alſo often put in poſſeſſion of the revenues of the monks, whole diſſolute 
4 178 This apology, as it is called, of St. BERNARD is well worth the attention of the curious 
reader, as it exhibits a true and lively picture of monaſtic opulence and luxury, and ſhews how the 
religious orders in general lived in this century. The famous abbot, in this performance, accuſes 
the monks of C/ugni of luxury and intemperance at their table, of ſuperfluity and magnificence in 
their dreſs, their bed-chambers, their furniture, equipage, .and buildings.. He points out the pride 
and vanity of the abbots, who looked much liker the governors of provinces, than the ſpiritual | 


to the intereſts and pleaſures, the pomps and- vanities of a preſent world. He declares, with a pious 
concern, that he knew ſeveral abbots, each of whom had more than ſixty horſes in his ſtable, and 
fach a prodigious variety of wines in his cellar, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to taſte the half of them. 
at a „ le entertainment. See FLEUR Y, Hiſt. Ecclgſiaſtique, livr. Ixxvii. tom. xiv. p: 351. edit. 
( | | 1 | | 

[i] See S. BexnarpINTt Apologia in Oper. tom. i. p. 1 Apology of PETER, 
abbot of Clugni,, ſurnamed the Venerable, which is publiſhed among his Epiſtles, lib. i. ep. 28. in 


cienſem, publiſhed by MART ENR, in his Thejaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1573—1613.—Compue. 
with all theſe MaB1LLON, Annal. Benedict. tam. vi. p. 80. & ManriqQuez, Annal. Cifiire. 
tom. 1. p. 28. | | 220 = g 
[4] See Anceli ManRiQUEz, Annal. Ciftercienſes, tom. i. p. 232.—MaBILLOx, Aunal. 
Benedict. tom. vi. p. 212. 479. & Prefat. ad Opera S. Bernardi.— Jo. DE Lannes, Hiſfcire di 


[1] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ix, p- 112. : 


2: lives 
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| lives occaſioned, from time to time, the ſuppreſſion of their convents. This, 


me regular canons, whom they attacked with the greateſt fury, and loaded 
with the bittereſt invectives. The canons, in their turn, were far from 
being back ward in making repriſals; they exclaimed, on the contrary, 

ainſt the monks with the utmoſt vehemence ; enumerated their vices both 
in their diſcourſes and in their writings, and- inſiſted upon their being con- 


from all eccleſiaſtical honours and functions. Hence aroſe a long and furi- 
ous conteſt between the monks and canons concerning pre-eminence, in 
which both parties carried their pretenſions too high, and exceeded the 
bounds of decency and moderation [n]]. The champions, who eſpouſed the 
intereſts of the monks, were the famous PETER ABELARD, Huch of 
Aniens, RUPERT of Duytz; while the cauſe of the canons was defended by 
Pf IP HARVENOIUs, a learned abbot, and ſeveral other men of genius and 
abilities [2]. The effects and remains of this ancient controverſy are yet 
yilible in our times. | Cs 3 
XIX. A new ſociety of religious Benedictines aroſe about the commence- 
ment of this century, whoſe principal monaſtery was erected in a barren and 
ſolitary place, called Fontevraud, between Angers and Tours, from whence the 
order derived its name. Roß ERT of Arbriſelles, its founder, who had been 
firſt an hermit and afterwards a monk, preſcribed to his religious of both 
ſexes, the rule of St. Benepict, amplified, however, by the addition of 


Among other ſingularities that diſtinguiſhed this inſtitution, one was, that 
the ſeveral monaſteries which RopzzT had built, within one and the ſame 
encloſure, for his monks and nuns, were all ſubjected to the authority and 


CarisT was alledged, who recommended St. Join to the Virgin Max, 


as to his own mother [o]. This new order, like all other novelties of that 
kind, gained immediately a high degree of credit; the ſingularity of its diſ- 
cpline, its form, and its laws, engaged multitudes to embrace it, and thus the 
labours of its founder were crowned with remarkable ſucceſs. [But the 
allociation of vigorous monks and tender virgins, in the ſame community, 


lu] See LauRERTI Epifola in MaRTENE Theſaur. Aneccbt tom. i. p. 329. 1856577 

(#] ABAELARDI Opera, p. 228. Pari/. 1616, in 4*'%,—MaRTENE, The/aur. Anecdet tom. v. 
P. 970—975. 1614. et Ampliſſima eju/dem Collectio, tom. ix. p. 971, 972.—PHIL. HARVENSII 
Yes, p38 Due 1631; in folio; OTE HT *V 
[0] See the Morde of AnELAR d, p. 48. whoſe teſtimony, in this matter, is confirmed by the 
preſent ſtate and conſtitution of this famous order; though MaBiLLoN, from an exceſſive par- 


on. v. p. 423. For an account of Roztxr and his order, ſee the Ada Sanctor. tom. iii. Februar. 


Joge Litteraire de deux Beuedictins, part. II. P. 1. N | 
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fined to their monaſteries, ſequeſtered from human ſociety, and excluded 


ſeveral new laws which were extremely ſingular and exceſſively ſevere. 


zz might well be expected, inflamed the rage of the monaſtic orders againſt — — 


New monaſtic 


orders. 


government of one abbeſs, in juſtification of which meaſure the example of 


and impoſed it as an order upon that beloved diſciple to be obedient to her 


ty in favour of the Benedictines, has endeavoured to diminiſh its credit in his Aunal. Benedick. 


1 593-—D1on, SAMMARTHANI Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 1311.—BarYLE's Dictionary, at 
e article FonTEvRauD.—HEL vor, Hift. des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 83.—The preſent ſtate of this 
monaſtery is deſcribed by Mol Ox, in his Voyages Liturgigues, p. 108, and by MarTENE, in his 
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XI: was an imprudent meaſure, and could not but be attended with 
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He was, indeed, fuſpected by ſome, of too great an intimacy with his female 


the manner in which he converſed with theſe holy virgins. It was even ſaid 
N. 


acquired by the gravity of their manners, and their aſfiduous application to 


8 
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eee e 5 8 many inco 5 
veniencies. However that be, Rox ER continued his pious abours, and he 
odour” of his ſanctity perfumed all the places where he exerciſed his miniſtry, 
diſciples; and it was rumoured about, that, in order, to try his virtue by op- 
poſing it to the ſtrongeſt temptations, he expoſed it to an inevitable defeat h 


that their commerce was ſoftened by ſomething more tender than divine 
love; againſt which charge his diſciples have uſed their moſt zealous endez. 
vours to defend their maſter [p]. e e 
XX. NorBeRT, a German nobleman, who went into holy orders, and 
was afterwards archbiſhop of Magdebaurg, employed his moſt zealous effort 
to reſtore to its primitive ſeverity the diſcipline of the regular canons, which 
was extremely relaxed in ſome places, and almoſt totally aboliſhed in others, 
This eminent reformer founded, in the year 1121, the Order of Premontri in 
Picardy, whoſe fame ſpred throughout Europe with an amazing rapidity, and 
whoſe opulence, in a ſhort ſpace of time, became exceſſive and enormous [q], 
in conſequence of the high efteem which the monks of this community had 


the liberal arts and ſciences. But their overgrown proſperity was the ſource 
of their ruin, it ſoon diminiſhed their zeal for the exerciſes of devotion, extin- 
guiſhed their thirſt after uſeful knowledge, and thus ſtep by ſtep plunged 
them, at length, into all ſorts of vices: The rule which they followed was 
that of Sr. AuGvsTin, with ſome ſlight alterations and an addition of certain 
ſevere laws, whoſe authority, however, did not long ſurvive their auſtere 


e] See the letters of Gzorrry, abbot of Yendime, and of Mar BO, biſhop of Nemes in 
which Rostxr is accuſed of lying in the-ſame: bed with the, nuns. How the grave abbot was de 
fended againſt this accuſation by the members of his order, may be ſeen in MAIxTERME's CY 

Naſcentis.Ordimis: Fontebraldenfis, pabliſhed in 8 at Paris in the year 1684.; and alſo by another 
production of the ſame; author; entitled, Difſertationes in Epiſtolam contra” Robertum de Arbriſſla, 
Salmurii 1682, in 80. BayLe's. account of this famous abbot; in which: there is ſuch an admin- 
ble mixture of wit, ſenſe, and malice, has been alfo attacked by. ſeveral writers; ſee, among others, 
the Diſertation Apologetique pour le bienheureux Robert-d' Arbriſſelles ſur ce quien a dit M. Bayle 
Ander 1701, in-8'%,—-MaB1LLON, Annal. tom. v. et vi. p. 9, 10. ; 
([) In che year 1177, ſome nuns: of this Order were brought inte Eugland, at the defire of 
Hex&y II, who gave them the monaſtery of Ambreſbury in Wiliſpire. They had two other houſes 
here; the one at Eton, the other at Weſtwood in Morceſtenſpire:! 1 i 
[(g) The religious of this Order were at firſt ſo poor, that they had nothing they could call ther 
own, but a ſingle aſs, which ſerved to carry the wood they cut. down every morning and ſent lo 
Laon in order to purchaſe bread; But in a ſhort time they received ſo many; donations, and built ſo 
many monaſteries, that, thirty years after the foundation of this, order, they had above an hundred 
abbies in France and Germany. In proceſs of time, the Order increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, that it hal 
monaſteries in all parts of Cri/flzndam, amounting; to 1000 abbies, 300- provoſtihips, a vaſt number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. But this number is'now greatly, diminiſhed. Beſides: whit the) 
loſt in proteſtant countries, of ſixty-five abbies, that they had in. //y,, there is not one now it 
Mmaming. e 5 | | | ——— 
I-. 9 Hr vor, Hift. des Ordre tom. ii. p. 156. —Chxxsosr. Van der STERILE, Fits . 
Norberti Præmonſtrutenffum Patriamc her, publiſhed: in 8 at Antwerp. in 1656;—Lovis HV, 
Lie de d. Norbert, Luzemb. 1704, in 40. - Add to theſe, notwithſtanding his partiality, Jo. Lave 


XXI. About 
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XXI. About the middle of this century, a certain Calabria, whoſe name Cer. XII. 
2s BERTHOLD, ſet out with a few companions for mount Carmel, and, upon en an 
b | . 1 £7 TUES! 1 armelites. 
the very ſpot: where the prophet ELras is ſaid to have diſappeated, built an 
humble cottage, with an adjoining chapel, in which he led a life of folitude, 3 
auſterity, and labour. This little colony ſubſiſted, and the places of thoſe 
that died were more than filled by new comers; fo that it was, at length [, 
ercted into a monaſtic community by A.BERT, patriarch of Jeruſalem. 
This auftere prelate drew up a' rule of diſcipline for the new monks, which. 
was afterwards confirmed by the authority of the Roman pontifs, who modi- 
fied and altered it in ſeveral reſpects, and, among other corrections, mitigated: 
| its exceſſive rigour and ſeverity [TI. Such was the origin of the famous 
Order of Carmelites, or, as they are commonly called, of the Order of our Lady 
of mount Carmel, which was afterwards tranſplanted from Syria into Europe, 
and obtained the principal rank among the mendicant or begging orders. 
lt is true, the Carmelites reject, with the higheſt indignation, an origin ſo 
| recent and obſcure, and affirm to this very day, that the prophet Erras was. 
the parent and founder of their ancient community [4]. Very few, how- 
ever, have been engaged to adopt this fabulous and chimerieal account of 
their eſtabliſhment, except the members of the order, and many Roman 
catholic writers have treated their pretenſions to ſuch a remote antiquity 
with the utmoſt contempt [w]. And ſcarcely, indeed, can any thing be 
more ridiculous than the circumſtantial narrations of the occaſion, origin, 
founder, and revolutions of this famous order, which we find in ſeveral. 
ecclefiaftical authors, whoſe zeal for this fraternity has rendered them capa- 
ble of adopting without reluctance, or, at leaſt, of reciting without ſhame the 
moſt puerile and glaring abſurdities. They tell us, that EL1as was intro- 


x01Us, Inquifit. in Privilegia Ordin. Præmonſtrat. cap. i, ii. Oper. tom. iii. part. I. p. 448. For 
an account of the preſent ſtate of the Order of Premontre, fee MaRTENE's Voyage Litteraire de deux 
Benedictins, tom. ii. p. gg. F333 tis: the | | 
[(r) The Pramonſtratenſes, or monks of Premontre, vulgarly called Vhitt Canons, came firſt into 
England A. D. 1146. Their firſt monaſtery, called New-Houſe, was built in Lincoln/ire by Peter 
4e daulia, and dedicated to St. Martial. In the reign of EDwWARD I, the order in queſtion had 
twenty-ſeven monaſteries in England. ] þ : : . 
{s] In the year 1205. ak | Ls 1 
| [7] T have here principally followed DAN. PayzBROCH, an accurate writer, and one who is al- 
ways careful to produce ſufficient teſtimonies of the truth of his narrations, ſee the Acta Sandor, 
Antwerp. Menſe April. tom. iii. p. 774—802, It is well known, that an accuſation was brought 
againſt this learned jeſuit before the tribunal of the Roman your by the Carmelites, on account of 
his having called in queſtion the dignity and high antiquity of their order. We have in HELVOT's 
Hit. des Ordres, tom. i. p. 282. an account of this long and tedious conteſt, which was ſo far de- 
termined, or at leaſt ſuſpended in the year 1698, by InnocenT XII, that filence was impoſed upon. 
the contending parties. „ 3 . 
[z] The moſt conciſe and accurate of all the Carmelite writers, who have treated this matter, 
s THOMAS Aquinas, a French monk, in his D:fertatio Hiſtor. Theol. in qua Pairiarchatus Ordims. 
Carmelitarum Prophet Elie vindicatur, publiſhed in 80 at Paris, in the year 1632. The modern 
_ who have maintained the cauſe of the Carmelites againſt PayzBROCH, are extremely prolix 
and tireſome. | 3 
lw] See Harpvin Opera Poſtbum. 4 642,—LaBaT, Voyage en Hſpagne et Italie, tom. iii. 
b. 87.—CoukATER, Examen des defauts Theologiques, tom. i. p. 455, © FE =, 
| g duced. 9 
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Greek writers, 
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duced into the ſtate of monachiſm by the miniſtry of angels; that his ff | 


' diſciples. were Jox An, Mican, and alſo OBapian, whoſe wife, in order t0 wit 
get rid of an importunate croud of lovers, who fluttered about her at the Wl : p 
court of AcHas after the departure of her huſband, bound herſelf by a von 


of chaſtity, received the veil from the hands of father EL1as, and thus be. i dui 
came the firſt abbeſs of the Carmelite order. They enter into a vaſt detail WR 


of all the circumſtances that relate to the rules of diſcipline, which were ve 
| 


drawn up for this community, the habit which diſtinguiſhed its number 

and the various alterations which were introduced into their rule of diſcipline car 
in pioceſs of time. They obſerve, that, among other marks, which were 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the Carmelites from the ſeculars, the tonſure was one; WM *% 
that this mark of diſtinction expoſed them, indeed, to the mockeries of 
profane multitude; and that this furniſhes the true explication of the terms ce 
bald head, which the children addreſſed, by way of reproach, to ELIsaR us 

he was on his way to Carmel [x]. They tell us, moreover, that PyTaacora; l 
was a member of this ancient order; that he drew all his wiſdom from 61 
mount Carmel, and had ſeveral converſations, with the prophet Dani at 
Babylon, upon the ſubject of the Trinity. Nay, they go ſtill farther inco the 


region of fable, and aſſert, that the Virgin Max and Jzsvs himſelf aſſumed Ml 
the habit and profeſſion of Carmelites ; and they load this fiction with a. he ll « 


of abſurd circumſtances, which it is impoſſible to read without the higheſt Wl ® 
aſtoniſhment ()]. VVV' 813 5 . 

XXII. To this brief account of the religious orders, it will not be amis Wl © 
to add a liſt of the principal Greek and Latin writers that flouriſhed in this i 


century. The moſt eminent among the Greeks were thoſe that follow: p 


PHiLIepus SOLITARIUS, whoſe Dioptra, or controverſy between the ſoul 


and the body, is ſufficiently Known; _ t 


| tain books of ArisTOTLE ; 


pour ſerwir de demonſtration que ce qu on y avance eft egalement veritable et curieux. This work, 


monachiſm. If he has embelliſhed his ſabject, it is by the vivacity of his manner, and the witty 


 EvsTRATI1vus, who maintained the cauſe of the Greek church againſt the l 
Latins with great learning and ſpirit, and who wrote commentaries on cer: 


[x] See 2 Kings ii. 23. 8 1 

0) For an ample account of all the abſurd inventions here hinted at, ſee a very remarkable work, n 

entitled, ORDRes MonasTiQuEs, Hiſtoire extraite de tous les Auteurs qui ont conſerve d la Poſterit 
ce Pil y a de plus curieux dans chaque ordre, enrichie d'un tris grand nombre de paſſages des memes Auteurs, 


which was firſt printed at Paris in 175 1, under the title of Berlin, and which was ſuppreſſed almoſt 
as ſoon as it appeared, is written with great wit, eloquence, and learning, and all the narrationst 
contains are confirmed by citations from the moſt eminent authors who have given accounts of tac 

religious orders. The author's deſign ſeems to have been to expoſe the monks of every dero- 
mination to the laughter of his readers; and it is very remarkable, that, in the execution of this 
purpoſe, he has drawn his materials from the graveſt authors, and from the moſt zealous defenders of 


elegance of his ſtyle, and not by laying to the charge of the monaſtic communities any practices 
which their moſt ſerious hiſtorians omit or diſavow. The authors of the Bibliothegue des Sciences 4 
Beaux Arts, at the Hague, have given ſeveral intereſting extratts of this work in the 2, 3, 4, and 5 
volumes of that Literary Journal. | ne „ 

[O) The Carmelites came into England in the year 1240, and erected there a vaſt number of 
5. 204 ies almoſt through the whole kingdom, See BaoucarTon's Hiftorical Library, vol. 
p. 208; | | | ATE Is We p 
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FuTHYMIUS Z1GABenus, who, by his Anti-heretical Panophy, together CN r. XII. 
ith his commentaries upon ſeveral parts of the ſacred writings, has acquired aa 
place among the principal authors of this century [z]; 
JonaxxES ZONARAS, whole Annals, together with ſeveral other pro- 
ductions of his learned pen, are til] extant; ey ; 
MichAEL GLyYcas, who alſo applied himſelf to hiſtorical compoſition as 5 of 
well as to other branches of learning [a]; 
ConSTANTINUS H ARMENOPULUS, whoſe commentaries on the civil and 
canon laws are deſervedly eſteemed; 
AxDbRONIcus CAMATERVS, who wrote with great warmth and vehemence 
2oainſt the Latins and Armenians 
"EvsTATHIUS, biſhop of 7 beſſalonica, the moſt learned of the Greeks 3 in this 
century, and the celebrated commentator of the ad; 
Turopokus BALSsAMON, who employed great diligence, eruditien, —_ 
labour in explaining and digeſting the civil "and: eccle eſiaſtical laws of the 
Greeks [& 
2 18 The moſt eminent among the Latin writers were, 5 Latin writers.“ 
BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, from whom the Ciſtertian monks, as has 
been already obſerved, derived the title of Bernardins; a man who was not 
deſtitute of genius and taſte, and whoſe judgment, in many reſpects, was juſt . 
and penetrating, but who, on the other hand, diſcovered in his conduct 
many marks of ſuperſtition and weakneſs, and, what was ſtill worſe, con- 
cealed the luſt of dominion under the maſk of piety, and made no ſcruple of 
loading with falſe accuſations ſuch as had the misfortune to incur his diſ- 
pleaſure [c]; 
Inxocexr III, biſhop of Rome, whoſe epiftles and other productions con- 
ribute to illuſtrate the religious. ſentiments, as alſo the diſcipline and morals, 
that prevailed in this century [d]; 
ANSELM of Laon, a man of a ſubtile genius, and deeply verſed in logical. 
lquiſition : ; 
ABELARD, the diſciple of AxszILMu, and moſt famous i in this century on 0 
account of the elegance of his wit, the extent of his erudition, the. Power of 
bis rhetoric, and che bitterneſs of his unhappy fate [e]; IA 


ol See RICH, Si Mo, Critique de = Bibliotheyue des Auteurs: Leclbſ⸗ 2 M. Dv Pix, nn. 3 
318 324. 

la] Other hiſtorians place GLyeas in the xvtb century. See Lam 22 de Ghea. which 
b prefixed to the firſt vo. ume of his Deliciæ wirorum eruditorum. 

[5] See the Bibliotheca Græca of Fa;RICIUS. 

e] The learned MaBILTO has given a ſplendid edition of the works of St. BERNARD, and 
has not only in his Preface made many excellent obſervations upon the life and hiftory of this fa- 
nous abbot, but has alſo ſubjoined to his Forks the accounts that have been given, 1 the ancient 
vriters, of bis life and actions. 

(4] The Epiſtles of Innocent III were publiſhed at Paris, i in two large volumes in folio, | by 

*LUZIUS, in the year 1682. 

e] See BayLe's Dictionary, at the articles ABELARD and PARACLET —Grpvais, en 
dballard, Abbe de Ruys et de Heloiſe, publiſhed at Paris in two volumes 8%, in the year 1728. 

e works of this famous and unfortunate monk were publiſhed at Paris in 1616, in one volume 
4*. by Fx ANc. AmBoisE. Another edition, much more ample, might be given, ſince there are 
great number of the productions of ABELARD that have never yet ſeen the * 


| 3 
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 Rvyexnr of Duytz, the moſt eminent, perhaps, of all- the expoſitors of th 
holy ſcriptures, who flouriſhed among the Latins during this century, : 
man of a ſound judgment and an elegant tafte [/]; 

Hv of St. Viftor, a man, diſtinguiſhed by the Near of his genius, 
wha treated in his writings of all the branches of ſacred and profane erudition 
that were known in his time, and who 3 ſeveral diſſertations that ar 
not deſtitute of merit [g]; 

RicHaRD of St. Vitor, who was at the head of the Myſtics i in this cen. 
tury, and whoſe treatiſe, entitled, The Myſtical Ark, which contains, as it were, 
the marrow of that kind of theology, was received with the greateſt avidity, 
and applauded by the fanatics of the times [Y]; 

Honok1vs f Autun [i], no mean philoſopher, and tolerably verſed i in 
theological learning; 

GRATIAN, a learned monk, who reduced the canon law into a new and 
regular form, in his vaſt compilation of the deciſions of the ancient and! 
modern councils, the decretals of the pontifs, the capitularies of the kings 
of France, &c. ; 
WirIIAM of Rheims, the author of ſeveral productions, every way adapted 
to excite pious ſentiments, and to contribute to the progreſs of Pratiica 
| religion ; 5 

PETER LomBarD, who was commonly called, in France, Maſter if the 
Sentences, becauſe he had compoſed a work fo entitled, which was a collection 
of opinions and fentences relative to the various branches of theology, ex. 

tracted from the Latin doctors, and reduced into a fort of ſyſtem [k]; 
G1L8ERTVS PorRRETANUS|/], a fubtile dialectician, wid a learned divine, 
who is, however, ſaid to have adopted ſeveral erroneous fentiments concunny 
The Divine Eſſence; The Incarnation; and The Trinity [m; 
er of Auxerre, who acquired a conſiderable reputation by hi 
Theological Syſtem [n]; 


PETER of Blois [o], whoſe epiſtles and other Ned, may yet be re 
with profit ; ; 


[/] See 8 Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 19, 20. 42. 144. 168. 261. 282. 296. who 
Zives an ample account of Rur Rr, and of the diſputes i in which he was involved. 
[g] See Gallia Chrifliana, tom. vii. p. 661. The works of this learned'man were publiſhed at 
Rewer, i in three volumes in folio, in the year 1648. See, for a farther acccount of him, DzKLaxcll 
Difſert. de Hugone a S. Vi tore, Helmftadt 1746, m 75 and MART ENE's J Nag. Litteraire, tom. il 
1, 92. 
1 72 Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p 669. 
| i] Such is the place to which Hox OR Ius is fad to have belonged. But Le Bokur proves hun 
to have been a German, in his Digert. fur PHiſt. Frangoi ife, tom. i. p. 254. 
] Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 68. 
[} Girl BERT, De la Poiree. 

[(-z) He held, among other things, this trifling and ophiſical a that the divine ge 
and attributes are not God; a propoſition that was every way proper to exerciſe the quibbling ſpint 
of the ſcholaſtic writers. 
(#] La Bozve, Differtation for la Somme Theobgique de Gillis . Auxerre i in Mol AT's Cont 
awation des Memeires d Hiſtoire et de . tom. ii. part, II. p. 317. 
Le] PETRUs, Ble/enfos. , 
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Ions of Saliſbary,' a man of great learning and true genius, whoſe philo- Ce u r. XII. 
hical and theological knowledge was adorned with a lively wit and a flow- — 
ing eloquence, as appears in his Metalogicus, and his book De nugis Curi- 
PzTRUS COMESTOR, author of An Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Old and 
New Teſtament, which was uſed in the ſchools for the inſtruction of the youth, 
ind called probably from thence, Hiſtoria Scholaſti a. 

A more ample account of the names and characters of the Latin writers 
may be found in thoſe authors, who have profeſſedly treated that branch of . 
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rupted more and 


fluence in obſcuring the luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity, and corrupt: more. 
ing it by a profane mixture of the inventions of ſuperſtitious and deſigning 
men; with its pure and ſublime doctrines, it will appear ſurprizing, that the 
religion . of JEsus was not totally extinguiſhed. All orders contributed, 
though in different ways, to corrupt the native purity of true religion. The 
Roman pontifs led the way; they would not ſuffer any doctrines that had the 
ſmalleſt tendency to diminiſh their deſpotic authority; but obliged the public 
teachers to interpret the precepts of Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to ren- 
der them ſubſervient to the ſupport of papal dominion and tyranny. This 
order was ſo much the more terrible, in that ſuch as refuſed to comply. with 
it, and to force the words of ſcripture into ſignifications totally oppoſite to 
the intention of its divine author, ſuch, in a word, as had the courage to 
place the authority of the goſpel above that of the Roman pontifs, and to 
conſider it as the ſupreme rule of their conduct, were anſwered with the for- 
midable arguments of fire and ſword, and received death in the moſt cruel 
forms, as the fruit of their ſincerity and reſolution. The prieſts and monks 
contributed, in their way, to disfigure the beautiful ſimplicity of religion; 
and, finding it their intereſt to keep the people in the groſſeſt ignorance and 
darkneſs, dazzled their feeble eyes with the Iudicrous pomp of a gaudy wor- 
ſhip, and led them to place the whole of religion in vain ceremonies, bodily 
auſterities, and exerciſes, and, particularly, in a blind and ſtupid veneration © 
for the clergy. The ſcholaſtic doctors, who conſidered the deciſions of the 
ancients and the precepts of the Dialecticians, as the great rule and criterion | 
of truth, inſtead of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel, mined them by 
degrees, and funk divine truth under the ruins of a captious philoſophy ; 
vhile the Myſtics, running into the oppoſite extreme, maintained, that the 


- 


ſouls of the truly pious were incapable of any ſpontanequs motions, and 

could only be moved by a divine impulſe; and thus not only ſet limits to the 

pretenſions of reaſon, but excluded it entirely from religion and morality ; 
My, in ſome meaſure, denied its very exiſtence, NN 


IHE N ve confider the multitude of cauſes which united: their in- Chriſtianity cor. 
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CENT: XII. 


— 


Su perſt tion 
rens among the 
multitude, 


II. The conſequences of all this were ſuperſtition and ignorance, which 
were ſubſtituted in the place of true religion, and reigned over the multitu 0 
with an univerſal ſway. Relics, which were for the moſt part fiftitions 0 


at leaſt uncertain, attracted more powerfully the confidence of the p cope, than 


the merits of CnzrsT, and were ſuppoſed by many to be more effedual. 
than the prayers offered to heaven through the mediation and intercefion 
of that divine redeemer [p]. The opulent, whoſe circumſtances ens. 
bled them either to erect new temples, or'to repair and embelliſh the old, 


were looked upon as the happieſt of all mortals, and were confidered as the 


moſt intimate friends of the moſt high. While they, whom poverty ren 
dered incapable of ſuch pompous acts of liberality, contributed to the mul- 


 tiplication of religious edifices by their bodily labours, chearfully performed 


The ſcandalous 

| traffic of indul- 
gences begun by 
the biſhops, 


the ſervices that beaſts of burden are uſually employed in, ſuch as carrying 
ſtones and drawing waggons, and expected to obtain eternal ſalvation b 


theſe voluntary and painful efforts of miſguided zeal [9]. The faints we 


greater number of worſhipers, than the ſupreme Being and the Saviour of 
mankind; nor did theſe ſuperſtitions worſhipers trouble their heads about 


had from above, the multitude reſorted to the new oracle, and reſpected its 
deciſions as the commands of God, who, in this way, was pleaſed, as they 
imagined, to communicate counſel, inſtruction, and the knowledge of his wil 
to men. This appears, to mention no other examples, from the extraordinary 
reputation, which the two famous propheteſſes, Hi.pzGaRrD abbeſs of Bingen, 
and ELIZABETH of Schouauge, obtained in Germany [s]. 
III. This univerſal reign of ignorance and [ſuperſtition was dexteroully, 
yet baſely, improved by the rulers of the church to fill their coffers, and to 


o] See Guiskxr Ds NovicenTo, De pignoribus (fo were relicks called) ſanckorum, in lis 
Works: publiſhed by Dachzkius, p. 327. where he attacks, with judgment and dexterity, the 
ſuperſtition of theſe miſerable times. | 
Ie] See Haymon's Treatiſe concerning this cuſtom, publiſhed by MaBILLox, at the end of the 
fixth tome of his At. Borediz?. See allo theſe Annals, p. 392. | 
[+] As a proof that this aſſertion is not without foundation, we ſhall tranſcribe the following re- 
markable paſſage of the Life of St. ALTMAN, bi/bop of Padua, as it ſtands in SzB. TEXGNAGLs 
Colle#, Vet. Monumentor. p. 41. Vos licet, ſandti Domini, ſomno veſtro requieſcatis . . « haud tamen 
trediderim, fpivitas weſtros deefſs locis, qua oiventes tanta devotione conſtruxiſlis et dilexiftis. Credo uu 
alle cumctis illic degentibus, aftare widelicet oramibus, ſuccurrere laborantibus et vota ſingulorum in cate 
Spectu divine majeſtatis promovere. | | | 
Li See ManiLLon, Annales Benedict. tom. vi. p. 431. 529. 554. 


HOY 


drain 
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or for the exigencies of the church, granted to their flock the power of 
purchaſing the remiſſion of the penalties impoſed. upon tranſgreſſors by a 
ſm of money, which was to be applied to certain religious purpoſes; or, 


ſource of opulence to the epiſcopal orders, and enabled them, as is well 
known, to form and execute the moſt difficult ſchemes for the enlargement 
of their authority, and to erect a multitude of ſacred edifices, which aug- 
mented conſiderably the external pomp and ſplendor of the church [T]. 


country the carcaſes and relics of the ſaints in ſolemn proceſſion, and per- 
mitted the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace theſe ſacred and lucra- 


much by this raree ſhow, as the biſhops did by their indulgences [A]. 

IV. When the Roman pontifs caſt an eye upon the immenſe treaſures, 
that the inferior rulers of the church were accumulating by the ſale of in- 
dulpences, they thought proper to limit the power of the biſhops in remitting 
the penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, and aſſumed, almoſt entirely, this 
profitable traffic to themſelves. In conſequence of this new meaſure, the 
court of Rome became the general magazine of indulgences; and the pontifs, 


"7 Fe 
3 


the penalties which the civil and eccleſiaſtical laws had enacted againſt tranſ- 
greſſors, but audaciouſly uſurped the authority which belongs to God alone, 
and impiouſly pretended to aboliſn, even the puniſhments which are reſerved 
in a future ſtate for the workers of iniquity; a ſtep this, which the biſhops, 
wth all their avarice and preſumption, had never once ventured to take [w]. 

The pontifs firſt employed this pretended prerogative in promoting the 


U STErmanus Obaxzjnenfis in BaLuzi Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 130.-MazIL LON, Annal. 
Danedict. tom. vi. p. 336, &Cc. 1 5 Is 

1] We find in the records of this century innumerable examples of this method of extorting 
contributions frem the multitude. See the Chronicon Centulenſe in PDachkRII Spicilegio Veter. 
dip. tom. ii, p. 354.—Vita Ste Romane, ibid. p. 137.—ManiLLon, Annal. Penedie. 
tom, vi. p. 342. 644. Ada Sanfor. Menſis Maii, tom. vii. p. 533. where we have an account of 


* V1. p. 519, 520. & tom. ii. p. 732. 


I. MaBIIT Lx, ref, ad Ata 


Rio, SIMON, Bibliotbh. Critique, tom. iii. cap. XXXill, p. 37 
ug n. Sec. v. aur. Saxdor, Benedict, p.54. not io ſpeak, of the 
ly paſs over. | 5 1 f 8 ; : | | + | $4 


drain the purſes of the deluded multitude. And, indeed, all the various cx r. XII. 


ranks and orders of the clergy, had, each, their peculiar method of fleecing the 
people. The biſhops, when they wanted money for their priv ee mW 35 


in other words, they publiſhed indulgences, which became an inexhauſtible 


The abbots and monks, who were not qualified to grant indulgences, had re- 
courſe to other methods of enriching their convents. They carried about the 


tive remains, at certain fixed prices. The monaſtic orders gained often as 


And afterwards 
monopolized by 
the Roman pone 


when either the wants of the church, the emptineſs of their coffers, or the 


boly war, and ſhed abroad their indulgences, though with a certain degree of 


a long journey made by the relicks of Se. Marcu/us —MAB1LLON, Ada Sandor. Ord, Bentdie. 
u Moginy Ss, De adminiſtratione ſacraments penitentiz,, lib. x. cap. xx, xxi, XXU, p. 708. 


the proteſjant writers, whom, I de- 
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ecclęſiaſtical diſcipline of penance, and occaſioned the removal and ſuppreſſion 


actually exiſted an immenſe treaſure of merit compoſed of the pious deeds, 


powered to afſign to ſuch as he thought proper, a portion of this inexhauſti- 


The expoſitors 
and commenta- 
tors of this cen- 
try. 


nd 


Cen r. XII. moderation, in order to encourage the European princes to form new expe. 


and merely with a view to filthy lucre [x]. 


| Pontif. tom. ii. p. 60.—Txzo0D. RvixarTi Vita Urban II, p. 231. tom. iii. Opp. Poſthum. 


learned and judicious Work, entitled, Lettres fur Jes Jubilis, publiſhed in the year 1751, in _ 
volumes 810. by the Reverend Mr. Chats, miniſter of the French church in the Hague, on —_— 
of the univerſal Jubilas celebrated at Rome the preceding year, by the order of BENEDICT X . 


« as-alſo che hiſtory of that monſtrous practice: from its origin to the preſent times.] 


The Internal H Is TorY of the CuuRcH. Parry 17 

ditions for the conqueſt of Paleſtine; b f time, the chan 
tions for the conqueſt of Paleſtine; but in proceſs of time, the charm of 

indulgences was practiſed upon various occaſions of much lets conſequence 


Their introduction, amor 


other things, deſtroyed the credit and authority of the ancient canomica] and 


of the penitentials [y], by which the reins were let looſe to every kind of 
vice. Such proceedings ſtood much in need of a plauſible defence, but this 
was impoſſible, To juſtify therefore theſe ſcandalous meaſures of the pon- 
tifs, a moſt monſtrous and abſurd doctrine was now invented, which was 
modified and embelliſhed by St. Tromas in the following century, and 
which contained among others the following enormities : * That there 


% and virtuous actions, which the ſaints had performed beyond what was 
* neceſſary for their own ſalvation [Z], and which were therefore applicable to 
the benefit of others; that the guardian and difpenſer of this precious 
„ treaſure was the Roman pontif; and that, of conſequence, he was em- 


© ble ſource of merit, ſuitable to their reſpective gui/t, and fufficient to deliver 
them from the puniſhment due to their crimes.” It is a moſt deplorable | 
mark of the power of ſuperſtition, that a doctrine, ſo abſurd in its nature, 
and ſo pernicious in its effects, ſhould yet be retained and defended in the 
church of Rome [al. | ee 


= J 


V. Nothing was more common in this century than expoſitors and in- | 
terpreters of the ſacred writings, but nothing was ſo rare, as to find, in that 
claſs of authors, the qualifications that' are, eſſentially required 1n a good 
commentator. Few of theſe expoſitors were attentive to fearch after the true 
Aignification of the words employed by the facred writers, or to inveſtigate 
' the. preciſe ſenſe in which they were uſed ; and theſe few were deſtitute ot 
the ſuccours which ſuch reſearches demand. The Greek and Latin com- 
mentators, blinded by their enthuſiaſtic love of antiquity, and their implicit 
veneration for the doctors of the early ages of the church, drew from thei | 
' writings, without diſcernment or choice, a heap of paſſages, which they 
were pleaſed to conſider as illuſtrations of the holy ſcriptures. Such were 
the commentaries of EuTayMivs Z1GABENUS, an eminent expoſitor among 


the Greeks, upon the Pſalms, Goſpels, and Epiſtles; though it muſt, at the ſame 


[x] Muxaroxi Antigg. al. nudii avi, tom. v. p. 761 —PFRanc; Pact Breviar. Non. 


to each crime, were regiſtered.] 


o) The Penitential was a book, in which the degree and kind of penance that were annexcd 


— 


[{z) Theſe works are known by the name of V rbs of Suf ererogation.] : 3 
| [{a) For a ſatisfactory and ample account of the enormous doctrine of indulgences, ſee a ver) 


In the 21 volume of this excellent work, which we ſhall have frequent occaſion to conſult wo 
courſe of this hiſtory, there is a clear account, and a ſatisfactory refutation of the doctrine w de 


time, 


— — — 13Y; 
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ime, be acknowledged, that this writer follows, in ſome places, the dictates 
of his own judgment, and gives, upon certain occaſions, proofs of penetration 


;njudicious manner of expounding the divine. word that . prevailed in this 
century, ſuch as the Lucubrattons of PETER LoMuBARD, GILBERT DE LA 


expounded the whole of the ſacred writings, and who are placed at the head 
of the expoſitors of this age, ſuch as G1LBERT, bifhop of London, ſurnamed 
the Univer/at; on account of the vaſt extent of his erudition'[4], and HER- 


eſteem, than the authors already mentioned. The writers that merit the 
preference among the Latins are RuER of Duy/z, and AnsELM of Laon; 
the former of whom expounded ſeveral books of ſcripture, and the latter 
' compoſed, or rather compiled, a glaſſet) upon the ſacred writings. As to thoſe 
doctors who were not carried away by an enthuſiaſtical veneration for the 


the dictates of their own tagacity, they were chargeable with defects of ano- 


divine truth, they were perpetually bent on the ſearch of all forts of myſte- 


mentators, who pretended to logic and philoſophy, and who, in effect, had 
the example of theſe fanatics, as may be ſeen by Hucn of St. Vicrog's 


| Tt hes ant | MT. tix 
other writers who. ſeem to have been animated by the ſame ſpirit. . 5 491713] 


VI. The moſt eminent teachers of theology reſided at Paris, which city 
was, from this time forward, frequented by ſtudents: of: divinity-from all 
parts of Europe, who reſorted thither in crouds, to receive inſtruction from 
theſe celebrated maſters. The French divines were divided into different 
ſets, The firſt of theſe ſects, who, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of The 


p. 486. 


Hiftoriques et Litteraires, tom. iii. p. 29. — See alſo MaB1LLON Sunales Bened. tom. vi. p. 477. 
719. | 18 5 ; 1 N ; 5 . 8 ; __ p . 17 85 Rs 2 oy | h 
[d ] The Prologus in Abdiam has been publiſhed by Man1tr ox, in his Annales Benedict. tom. vi. 
P: 037, 4 en e e G0 SID Bs an en un 


ancients, who had courage enough to try their own talents, and to follow 


3 
Cent, XII. 


. . 


— tt 
— 


* 


and genius. Among the Latins, we might give ſeveral examples of the 


PokkE, and the famous ABELARD, upon the P/alms of Davip, and the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. Nor do thoſe commentators among the Latins, who 


vey, a moſt ſtudious Benedictine monk Cc], deſerve a higher place in our 


ther kind; for, diſregarding and: overlooking; the beautiful ſimplicity of 


ries in the ſacred writings, and were conſtantly on the ſcent after ſome hidden 
meaning in the plaineſt expreſſions of ſeripture. Ihe people, called Myſtics, 
excelled peculiarly in this manner of expounding and forced, by their violent 
explications, the word of God into a conformity with their viſionary doc- 
trines, their: enthuſiaſtic feelings, and the ſyſtem of diſcipline, which they had 
drawn from the excurſions of their irregular fancies. | Nor, were: the; com- 


applied themſelves to theſe profound ; ſciences, free from the contagion: of 
myſticiſm in their explications of ſcripture. They followed, on the contrary, 


Allegorical Expoſition f the Old and New Teſtament, by the Myſtical Ark of 
KRichARD of St. Vieror, and by the Myſtical : Commentaries of GUIBERT, 
abbot of Nogent; on Obadiah,” Hoſea, and Amos[d] ; not to; mention ſeveral 


The manner of 


teaching theo- 
logy that nov 
prevailed. 


Ancient Theologiſts, explained the doctrines of religion, in a plain and ſimple 
[3] For an account of this prelate, ſee Lx Bo EF Memoires coucernant Þ Hifttire d Auxerre, tom. ii. 


[e] An ample account of this learned Benedictine is to be found in GAR. Lixon Einpularitcs | 


7 7 manner, 
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Cr. Xl. manner, by paſſages drawn from the holy ſcriptures, from the decrees of 
— councils, and the writings of the ancient doctors, and very rarely made uſe 

of the ſuccours of reaſon or philoſophy in their theological lectures. In this 
claſs we place St. BERNARD, PETER, ſurnamed the Chanter, WALTER of St 
Vroronx, and other doctors, who declared an open and bitter war againſt the 
 philofophical divints. The doctors, which were afterwards known by the name 
of Peſuivi and Sententiarti, were not, in all reſpects, different from theſe now 
mentioned. Imitating the examples of AnszLM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
LANTRAUc, HiLpeszrT, and other doctors of the preceding century, they 
taught and confirmed their ſyſtem of theology, principally, by collecting the 
deciſions of the inſpired writers, and the opinions of the ancients. At the 
ſame time, they were far from rejecting the ſuccours of reaſon, and the dif. 
cuſſions of philoſophy, to which they more eſpecially had recourſe, when 
difficulties were to be ſolved, and adverſaries to be refuted, but in the appli- 
cation of which all did not diſcover the ſame degree of moderation and pru- 
dence. Hun of St. Victor is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt writer of 
this century, who taught in this manner the doctrines of Chriſtianity digeſted 
into a regular ſyſtem. His example, however, was followed by many ; but 
none acquired ſuch a ſhining reputation -by his labours in this branch of 
ſacred erudition, as PETER, biſhop of Paris, ſurnamed LompasD, from the 
country which gave him birth. The Four Books of Sentences of this eminent 
prelate, which appeared in the year 1172 [el, were not only received with 
univerſal applauſe, but acquired alſo ſuch a high degree of authority, as in- 
dauced the moſt learned doctors in all places to employ their labours in 
illuſtrating and expounding them. Scarcely was there any divine of note 
that did not undertake this popular taſk except HENRY of Gend?, and a few 
others [F]; ſo that LomBarD, who was commonly called Maſter of the ſen- 
tentes, on account of the famous work now mentioned, became truly a claſſic 

author in divifiity. [g. 629 | e 1 
The ſcholafliss, VII. The followers of LOoMEBARD, who were called Sententiarii, though 
properly ſo. their manner of teaching was defective in ſome reſpects, and not altogether 


1 
„ 


general, of the Origin of Angels, the Formation and Fall of Na, of Grace and Free Will, of Original 
Sin and {ual Tranſeraſſion; in the Trikd, of the Incarnation, and Per fedtions of. Jaſus Chriſt, © 
Faith,” Hope, and Charity, of the Gifts. of the Y hh and the Commandments of God. The Sacraments, 
' the Reſurrection, the Laſt Judgment, and the State of Righteous in Heaven, Are the ſubjects treated 1 
the FourTH and laſt book of this famous work, which was the wonder of the twelfth century, a 
is Little more than an object of contempt in ours.] a | Th 

I | bog certain 

2 a | 
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rather founded on the excurſions: of fancy, than on the nature of things. 
They had, for contemporaries, another ſet of theologiſts, who were far from 


imitating their moderation and prudence in this reſpect ; a ſet of ſubtile 
doctors who taught the plain and ſimple truths of Chriſtianity in the obſcure 


terms and with the perplexing diſtinctions uſed by the Dialecticians, and 


explained, or rather darkened, with their unintelligible Jargon, the ſublime 


precepts. of the wiſdom that is from, aboye. This method of teaching theo- 
gy, which was afterwards called the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, becauſe it was in 


general uſe in the ſchools, had for its author PETER ABELARD, a man of the 


moſt ſubtile genius, whoſe public lectures in philoſophy and divinity had 
raiſed him to the higheſt ſummit of literary renown, and who was ſucceſſively 
canon of Paris, and monk and abbot of Ryys [4]. The fame he acquired by 
this new method, engaged many ambitious. divines to adopt it; and, in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, the followers of ABELARD multiplied prodigiouſly not 
only in France, but alſo in Euglaud and Italy, Thus was the pure and 


jraceable wiſdom of the goſpel perverted into a ſcience of mere ſophiſtry and 


chicane; for theſe ſubtile doctors never explained or illuſtrated any ſubject, 


but, on the contrary, darkened and disfigured the plaineſt expreſſions, and. 
the moſt evident truths by their laboured and uſeleſs diſtinctions, fatigued 


both chemſelves and others with unintelligible ſolutions of abſtruſe and frivo- 
lous queſtions, and, through a rage for diſputing, maintained with equal 


vehemence and ardor the oppoſite ſides of the moſt ſerious and momentous 


queſtions [i]. E oe EI 

VIII. From this period, therefore, an important diſtinction was made 
between the Chriſtian doctors, who were divided into two claſſes. In the 
lirſt claſs were placed thoſe, who were called by the various names of biblici, 
i. e. bible- doctors, dogmatici and pgſitivi, i. e. didactic divines, and alſo 
veteres or ancients; and in the ſecond were ranged the /cholaftics, who were 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Sententiarii, after the Maſter of {he JENA, 
and Novi, to expreſs their recent origin. The former expounded, though in 
a wretched manner, the ſacred writings in their public ſchools, illuſtrated the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity without deriving any ſuccours from reaſon or phi- 
loſophy, and confirmed their opinions by the united teſtimonies of Scripture 


and Tradition. The latter expounded, inſtead of the Bible, the famous Book | 
of Sentences, reduced, under the province of their ſubtile philoſophy, whatever- 


tie goſpel propoſed as an object of faith, or a rule of practice, and per- 


plexed and obſcured irs divine doctrines and precepts by a multitude of vain | 


queſtions, and idle ſpeculations [4]. The method of the /cholaftics exhibited 
a pompous aſpect of learning, and theſe ſubtile doctors ſeemed to ſurpaſs 


[5] ABRLARD acknowledges this himſelf, Epi ft. i, cap. ix. p. 20. Oper.— See alſo La uxoius, 
De Scholis Caroli M. p. 67. cap. lix. tom. iv. Opp. part. I. 
li] Cs. Ecassz DE BouLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 201..583,—AxTON. Woop, 
wt, Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 58.—-Launoivs, De varia ' Ariſtotelis fortuna in Acad. Pariſ 
ap. u. p. 187. Edit. Elfavichis Vitemb. 1720. in ge. | 
U dee Bour Ax, Hiſtor, Acad. Pari/, tom. iii. p. 657. 
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certain and obſcure principles of a refined and intricate logie, which was Czxr. XII. 


The Chriſtian 
doors divided 
into two claſſes, 

called biblici and 
ſcbolaſtici. | 
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" Cer, XII 


* 
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sivines o poſed 
from different 
quarters, 


their adverſaries in ſagacity and genius; hence they excited the admiration 


25 until the time of LUTHER. 
The ſchalaſtie 


they enjoyed ſo long. They were attacked from different quarters; on the 


for many years huſhed in ſilence, was now unhappily revived, and produced 


 Nogent (m}, PETER abbot of Mouftier-la-Celle u], PeTzR the Chanter [0], 
into the field of controverſy upon. this occaſion their ableft and moſt violent 


loaded with invectives the ſcholaſtic divines and more eſpecially Low ar, 


mented from = to day, engage "ALExanDer III, who was pontif at this 
e 


I The Boot of Sentences ſeemed'to be at this time in much greater repute, than the holy 


et pro * * habetur, religuus qui textum legit, non poteſt diſputare, ficut fuit hoc anno Bonumiæ, el in 
multis aliis tocis, quod eft abſurdum: manifeftum eft igitur, quod textus illius facultatis (ic. Theolo- 


The Internal Hs roRV of the Cuuxen, Pagr yr 


of the ſtudious youth, 'who flocked to their ſchools in multitudes, while the 
bibhici, or doctors of the ſacred page, as they were alſo called, had the mort. 


cation to ſee their auditories unfrequented, and almoſt totally deſerted 1 
The ſcholaſtic theology continued in high repute in all the European colle 22 


, 
* 
5 


IX. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that theſe metaphyſical divines had 
many difficulties to encounter, and much oppoſition to byercome, before 
they could obtain that boundleſs authority in the European ſchools which 


one hand, by the ancient divinss, or bible. docbors; on the other, by the myſics 
who conſidered true wiſdom and knowledge as unattaitiable. by ſtady bh 
reaſoning, and as the fruit of mere contemplation, inward feeling, and a 
paſſive acquieſcence in divine influences. Thus that ancient conflict between 
faith and reaſon, that had formerly divided the Latin doctors, and had been 


every where new tumults and diſſenfions. The patrons and defenders of the 
ancient theology, who attacked the ſchoolmen, were GviztzT abbot of 


and principally WALTER of St, Victor [p]. The myftics alſo ſent forth 
champions, ſuch as Joacnin, abbot of Hori, Rieuaxp of St. Victor, who 


though he was, undoubtedly, the moſt candid and modeſt doctor of that 
Jubtile tribe. Theſe diſſenſions and conteſts, whoſe deplorable effects aug- 


time, to interpoſe his authority in order to reſtore tranquillity and concord in 
the church. For this purpoſe he convoked a ſolemn and numerous aſſembly 


ſcriptures, and the compilations of PzTEr LomBarD were preferred to the doctrines and precepts 
of Jesus Cris r. This appears evident from the following remarkable - paſſage in Roczs 
Bacon's Op. Maj. ad Clementem IV, Pontif, Rom. publiſhed in 1733 at London, by Sau. JEB3, 
from the original MSS. Baccalaureus qui legit textum (ſeripturæ) fuccumbit lectori ſententiarum tt 
ubigue in — * honcratur et prafertur : nam ille, qui legit ſententias, habet principalem boram legends 
ſecundum ſuam voluntutem, habet et ſocium tt cameram apud religioſos : ſed qui legit Bibliam, cares his 
l mendicat horam legendi ſecundum quod placet lectori ſententiarum: et qui legit ſummas, diſputat ubique 


gicæ) ſubjicitur uni ſummæ magiſtrali. Such was now the authority of the ſcholaſtic theology, # 
appears from the words of Bacon, who lived in the following age, and in whoſe writings there 
are many things highly worthy of the attention of the curious. n. 
8 In his Tropologie in Oſcam, p. 203. Opp. © 

[2] OB»/cul. p. 277. 396. edit. Benedict. | 


e] In his Ver bust Abbreviat. cap. iti. p. 6, 7. publiſhed at Mans in che year 1639, in 4") 

Grokce GALOPIN. „5 ANT 2 Oe f INN IN 7 

[p] In his Libri iv. contra Puatuor Francie Labyrinthos et mat hereticos. He called Ho . 

Gilbert de la Porres, Lombard, and Peter of Poitiers, who were the principal ſcholaſtic divines of tis 

century, the four Labyrinths of France. For an account of this work, which is yet in man Jug 

ſee BouLar, Hift, Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 619. 659, — cf 
2 $ g * | # : 


> 
— 


the majeſty of the Holy Ghoſt, entertained unworthy and falſe conceptions 


of ABELARD, and wilfully perverted others. For the zeal of this good abbot 


# 
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of the clergy in the year 1164 [], in which the licentious rage of diſputing Can, XII. 


about religious matters was condemned, and another in the year 1179, in —— — 
which ſome particular errors of PETER LOMBARD were pointed out and 


| | i 1. 
cenſured [7 Wy 


X. But of all the adverſaries that aſſailed the ſcholaſtic divines in this cen- Ani principatly „ 
tury, none was ſo formidable as the famous St. BERNARD, whoſe zeal was by Se, Bernard, tf 
ardent beyond all expreſſion, and whoſe influence and authority were equal | 4 
to his zeal. And, accordingly, we find this illuſtrious abbot combating tze | mn 
Dialecticians, not only in his writings and his converſation, but alſo by his _ 
deeds; arming againſt them ſynods and councils, the decrees of the church, | ; tt 
and the laws of the ſtate. The renowned ABELARD, who was as much | 
ſuperior to St. Be RNARD in ſagacity and erudition, as he was his inferior in 3 jp 
credit and authority, was one of the firſt, who felt, by a bitter experience, the | 4 
averſion of the lordly abbot to the ſcholaſtic doctors. For in the year 1121, ” j 

he was called before the council of Soiſſons, and before that of Sens in the year : I 


1140, in both of which aſſemblies he was accuſed by St. BERNARD of the 
moſt pernicious errors, and was finally condemned, as an egregious here- 
tic [s]. The charge brought againſt this ſubtile and learned monk was, that 
he had notoriouſly corrupted the doctrine of the Trinity, blaſphemed againſt 


of the perſon and offices of CHRIST, and the union of the two natures 
in him, denied the neceſſity of the divine grace to render us virtuous, and, 
in a word, that his doctrines ſtruck at the fundamental principles of all 
religion. It muſt be confeſſed by thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
writings of ABELARD, that he expreſſed himſelf in a very ſingular and incon- 
gruous manner upon ſeveral points of theology I?]; and this indeed is one 
of the inconveniences to which ſubtile refinements upon myſterious doctrines 
frequently lead. But it is certain, on the other hand, that St. BERNARD, 
who had much more genius than logic, miſunderſtood ſome of the opinions 


too rarely permitted him to conſult in his deciſions the dictates of impartial- 


equity; and hence it was, that he almoſt always applauded beyond meaſure, = 
and cenſured without mercy [#]. ETON ; | 185 73 i 
[7] Ax r. Pacr Critic. in Barmium, tom. iv. ad A. 1164. p 614, big. | : yf 


{r] MaTTa. Paris, Hiſtor. Major, p. 115,—BouLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom. ii. p. 402. 0 
i See BayLE's Dictionary, at the article ABELARD.—GERVAISs, Vie d Abelard et d Heloiſ —» | 5 


| MaziLLox, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p· 63. 84. 324. 398·.—MakrERNE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. | 


tom. y, p. 1139. OY : | 55 | . 
[(:) He affirmed, for example, among other things equally unintelligible and extravagant, that 
e names Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, were im proper terms, and were only uſed to expreſs the 


Fullneſs of the ſovereign good ; that the Father was the plenitude of power, the Son a certain pot er, 


and the Holy Ghofl no power at all; that the Holy Ghoſt was the ſoul of the world, with other crude 
fancies of a like nature, mingled, however, with bold truths. ] 3 | ö 
la] See Gervais, Vie di Abelard, tom. ii. p. 162.—Le CLERc, Biblioth. Aucienne et Moderne, 
tom. 1x, p. 352.—D1ionrs. PeTav. Dogmata Theolgg. tom. i. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 217. as alſo the 
works of BERNARD, paſſim. ABELARD, who, notwithſtanding all his crude notions, was a man of 


due genius, was, undoubtedly, worthy of a better fate, than that which fell to his lot, and of a 


Dore enlightened age, than that in which he lived. After paſſing through the furnace of perſecution, 


Vor. 1. 1325 4 H XI. ABELARD 
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'Cenr.Xi, XI. ABETARD was not the only ſcholaſtic divine, who paid dear for ke 

a — metaphyfical refrnement upon the doctrines of the goſpel, and whoſe 10 % 

expoted him to the unrelenting fury of perſecution, GIL BERT DE LA Pong. 

| | biſhop of Poitiers, who had taught theology and philoſophy at Paris, and in 

other places with the higheſt applauſe, met with the ſame fate. Unfor- 

tunately for him, ARNOLD and Caro, two of his archdeacons, who had bins, 

. educated in the principles of the ancient theology, heard him one day diſ- 

puting, with more fubtilty than was meet, concerning the divine nature. 

Alarmed at the novelty of his doctrine, they brought a charge of blaſphemy 

againſt him before pope Eveznzus III, who was, at that time, in France; 

and to give weight to their accuſation, they gained over. St. BERNARD, and 

engaged him in their cauſe. This zealous abbot treated the matter with 

his uſual vehemence, and oppoſed GiLBERT with the utmoſt ſeverity and 

bitterneſs, firſt in the council of Paris A. D. 1147, and afterwards in that 

which was aſſembled at Rheims the year following. In this latter council 

the accuſed biſhop, in order to put an end to the diſpute, offered to ſubmit 

his opinions to the judgment of the aſſembly, and of the Roman pontif, by 

| whom they were condemned. The errors attributed to GiLsezT were the 

1 fruits of an exceſſive ſubtilty, and of an extravagant paſſion for reducing the: 

doctrines of Chriſtianity under the empire of metaphyſic and dialectic. He 

ag _ diſtinguiſhed the divine gfſence from the Deity, the properties of, the three 

. divine perſons from the perſons themſelves, not in reality, but, by abſtraction, 

in ſtatu rationis, as the metaphyſicians ſpeak; and, in. conſequence of theſe 

diſtinctions, he denied the incarnation of the divine nature. To theſe he 

added other opinions, derived from the ſame ſource, which were rather vain, 

fanciful, and adapted to excite ſurprize by their novelty, than glaringly falſe, 

or really pernicious. Theſe refined notions were far above the comprehenſion 

of good St. BERNARD, who was, by no means, accuſtomed to ſuch profound 
diſquiſitions, to ſuch intricate reſearches [w], 


The fate f XII. The important ſcience of morals was not now in a very flouriſhing. 
moral andpriti- ſtate, as may be eaſily imagined when we. conſider the genius and ſpirit of 
that philoſophy, which, in this century, reduced all the other ſciences under 
its dominion, and. of which we have given fome account in the preceding, 
| ſections. The only moral writer among the Greeks, who is worthy of men- 
tion, is PaiLiye, ſurnamed. the Solitary, whoſe book entitled Dzoptra, which 
conſiſts in a dialogue between the body and the ſoul, is compoſed with 
judgment and elegance, and contains many things proper to nouriſh pious: 
and virtuous ſentiments. . 1 ; 5 
The Latin Moraliſts of this age may be divided into two claſſes, the 
ſcbolaſtics, and nſtics. The former diſcourſed about virtue, as they did 
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and having ſuffered afflictions of various kinds, of which he has tranſmitted the hiſtory to poſterity, 
he retired to the monaſtery of Clugni, where he ended his days in the year 1142. 

[w] See Du BouLar, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 223. 232.—MABILLON, Anal. Benedid. 
tom. vi. p. 343. 415. 4.33.—Gallia Chriſtiana Benedifin. tom. ii. p. 1175.—MATTH. PARIS: 
Hiſtor. Major, p. 56.—PETavu Dogmata Theologica,, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vii. —LoxGUEVAL 
Hi/toire de 2 Callicane, tom. ix. p. 147. | | 


about 


42 
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about truth, in the moſt unfeeling, unaffecting jargon, and generally ſub. Ce r. XII. 
ined their arid ſyſtem of morals to what they called their didactic theology, ———— 
The latter treated the duties of morality in a quite different manner; their 
language was tender, perſuaſive, and affecting, and their ſentiments often 
beautiful and ſublime ;z but they taught in a confuſed and irregular manner, 
without method, or preciſion, and frequently mixed the droſs of Platoniſm 
with the pure treaſures of celeſtial truth. | : 1 ; 
We might alſo place in the claſs of moral writers the greateſt part of the 
- commentators and expoſitors of this century, who, laying afide all attention 
to the ſignification of the words uſed by the ſacred writers, and fcarcely ever 
attempting to illuſtrate the truths they reveal, or the events which they re- 
late, turned, by forced and allegorical explications, every paſſage of ſcripture 
to practical uſes, and drew leſſons of morality from every quarter. We 
could produce many inſtances of this way of commenting beſides GurBERT's 
Moeralia in Jobum, Amos et Lamentationes feremiæ. V' | 
XIII. Both Greeks and Latins were ſeized with that enthuſiaſtic paſſion Polemic writes 
for dialectical reſearches, that raged in this century, and were thereby ren- 
(ered extremely fond of captious queſtions and theological - conteſts, while, 
at the ſame time, the love of controverſy ſeduced them from the paths that 
lead to truth, and involved them in labyrinths of uncertainty and error, 
The diſcovery of truth was not, indeed, the great object they had in view; 
their principal deſign was to puzzle and embarraſs their adverſaries, and 
overwhelm them with an enormous heap of fine - ſpun diſtinctions, an impe- 
tuous torrent of words without meaning, a long liſt of formidable authorities, 
and a ſpecious train of fallacious conſequences embelliſhed with railings and 
inyectives. The principal polemic writers among the Greeks were Cox- 
 $STANTINUS HARMENOPULUS, and EUTHYMIVS Z1GABENUS. The former, 
publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe De Sefis Hæreticorum, i. e. concerning the Heretical 
Hels. The latter in a long and laboured work, entitled Panoplia, attacked 
all the various hereſies and errors that troubled the church; but, not to 
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XIV. The conteſt between the Greeks and Latins, the ſubject of which TI” 
has been already mentioned, was: ſtill carried on by both parties with the and Latins can- 


greateſt obſtinacy and vehemence. The Grecian champions were EurRv- fined, 
r | er 2 6 ws MEDSp 


aha 


604% Ne Hiternal H Is TOoRY of the CHURCH, Parr II. 
Cexr. XII. Mus, NiceTas, and others of leſs renown, while the cauſe of the Latin, 
— — was vigoroully maintained by AxsETM, biſhop. of Havelſberg, and Huco 


ETHERIANUS, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently by their erudition in 
this famous controverſy [x]. Many attempts were made, both at Ry 
and at Conſtantinople, to reconcile theſe differences, and to heal theſe fatal 
diviſions; and this union was ſollicited, in a particular manner, by the 
_ emperors in the Comnene family, who expected to draw much advantage 
from the friendſhip and alliance of the Latins, towards the ſupport of the: 
Grecian empire, which was at this time in a declining, nay, almoſt in a 
deſperate condition. But as the Latins aimed at nothing leſs than a deſpotic 
ſupremacy over the Greek church, and as, on the other hand, the Grecian 
- biſhops could, by no means, be induced to yield an. implicit obedience to 
the Roman pontif, or to condemn the meafures and proceedings of their 
anceſtors, the negociations, undertaken for the reſtoration of peace, widened 
* ne breach inſtead of healing it, and the terms propoſed on both ſides, but 
eſpecially by the Latins, exaſperated, inſtead of calming, the reſentments, 
' and animoſities of the contending parties. © : 
Matters of leſs XV. Many controverſies of inferior moment were carried on among the 
veried among Greeks, who were extremely fond of diſputing, and were ſcarcely ever with 
the Greeks, out debates upon religious matters. We ſhall not enter into a circumſtantial 
narration of theſe theological conteſts, which are more proper to fatigue than 
i” to amuſe or inſtru, but ſhall confine ourſelves to a brief mention of thoſe 
which made the greateſt noiſe in the empire. Under the reign of Exanvs 
Comnenvus, whoſe extenſive learning was accompanied. with an exceſlive 
curioſity, ſeveral theological controverſies were carried on, in which he 
himſelf bore a principal part, and which fomented ſuch diſcords, and ani- | 
molities among a people already exhauſted and dejected by inteſtine tumults, 
| as threatned their deſtruction. The firſt queſtion that exerciſed the meta- 
phyſical talent of this over curious emperor and his ſubtile doctors was this: 
In what ſenſe it was or might be affirmed, that an incarnate God was at the ſame 
lime the OFFERER and the OBLATION ? When this knotty queſtion had been 
long debated, and the emperor had maintained, for a conſiderable time, the 
ſolution of it that was contrary to the opinion generally received, he yielded 
at length, and. embraced the popular notion of that unintelligible ſubject. 
The conſequence of this ſtep was, that many men of eminent abilities and 
great credit, who had differed from the doctrine of the church upon this 
article, were deprived of their honours and employments [y]. What the 
emperor's opinion of this matter was, we find no where related in a ſatis: 
factory manner, and we are equally ignorant of the ſentiments adopted by 
the church in relation to this queſtion. ' It is highly probable that the em- 
peror, followed by certain learned doctors, differed from the opinions gene- 
rally received among the Greeks concerning the Lord's upper, and the 
00:ation or ſacrifice of CHRIST. in that holy ordinance; © 


| [x] See Leo ALLaTivs De perpetua | conſanſione Ercleſæ Oriental, et Occident. ; lib. il, cap, x 
D NICETAs CHONIATES, Annal. Lib. vii. II2z. ed. Venetæ. | 
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xl Some years after this a ſtill more warm conteſt aroſe concerning the Ce x. Xi. 


ſenſe of thoſe words of CHRIST, John, xiv. 28. For my Father is greater 
than J. and divided the Greeks into the moſt bitter and deplorable factions. 
To the ancient explications of that important paſſage new illuſtrations were 
now added, and the emperor himſelf, who, from an indifferent prince, was 
become a wretched divine, publiſhed an expoſition of that remarkable text, 
which he obtruded, as the only true ſenſe of the words, upon a council aſſem- 
bled for that purpoſe, and was deſirous of having received as a rule of faith 
by all the Grecian clergy. }! | 
. related to the fleſh that was hid in Chriſt, and that was poſſible, i. e. ſubject to 


ſuffering [Zz], and not only ordered this deciſion to be engraven on tables of 
ſtone in the principal church of Conſtantinople, but alſo publiſhed an edict in 


which capital puniſhments were denounced againſt all ſuch, as ſhould pre- 
ſume to oppole this explication, or teach any doctrine repugnant to it [a]. 
This edict, however, expired with the emperor by whom it was iſſued out, 
and ANDRONICUS, upon his acceſſion to the imperial throne, prohibited all 
thoſe conteſts concerning ſpeculative points of theology, that aroſe from an 


He maintained, that the words in queſtion- 


The Greeks dif- 


pute concerning. 
the words of 
Chriſt, Jobn xivs. 


28. | 


irregular and wanton curioſity, and ſuppreſſed, in a more particular manner, 


all inquiry into the ſubject now mentioned, by enacting the ſevereſt penal-- 

ties againſt ſuch as-ſhould in any way contribute to revive this diſpute [G. 
XVII. The ſame theological emperor troubled the church with: another 

controverſy concerning the God of MAHOMET. The Greek Catechiſms 


pronounced anathema againſt the Deity worſhiped by that falſe prophet, 


Concerning the 
God of Maho 


met. 


whom they repreſented as a ſolid and ſpherical Being [c]; for fo they tranſlated 


the Arabian word elſemed, which is applied in the koraz to the ſupreme Being, 
and which indeed is ſuſceptible of that ſenſe, though it alſo ſignifies eter- 
nal [(d]. The emperor ordered this anathema to be effaced in the Catechiſm, 
of the Greek church, on account of the high offence it gave to the Maho- 


metans, who had either been already converted to Chriſtianity, or were diſ- 


poſed to embrace that divine religion, and who were extremely ſhocked at: 
ſuch an inſult offered to the name of God, with whatever reſtriftions and! 


conditions it might be attended. The Chriſtian doctors, on the other hand, | 


oppoſed with much reſolution and vehemence this imperial order: They: 
obſerved. that the anathema, pronounced in the Cathechiſm, had no relation: 
to the nature of God in general, nor to the true God in particular, and that, 
on the contrary, it was ſolely directed againſt the error of Manomer, againſt: 
that phantom of a divinity which he had imagined. For that impoſtor pre- 
tended that the Deity could neither be engendred nor engender; whereas the 
Chriſtians adore God the. Father. After the bittereſt diſputes, concerning” 


this abſtruſe ſubject, and various efforts to reconcile the contending parties, 


the biſhops, aſſembled in council, conſented; though with the utmoſt . diffi- 


[=] Kale d & ar iN x} wah N dt 3 
[2] NIc RTAS CHoNIAT ES Annal. lib. vii. & 6. p. 113. 
% NickxrAs in Andronico, lib. ii. $ 5. p. 175. 
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[4] RELAND. De Religione Mehammedica, lib. ii. 5 3. p. 142 
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Crux. XII. culty, to transfer the imprecation of the Catechiſm from the God of Mauou 

— to Mahon himſelf, his doctrine, and his ſect fe]. | T, 

Fhe controvery XVII. The ſpirit of controverſy raged among the Latiris, as weſt as 

Los ſabper js Among the Greeks, and various ſentiments concerning the ſacrament of the 

carried on among Lord's fupper were propagated, not only in the ſchools, but alſo in the 

the Latins. «writings of the learned. For though all the doctors of the church were now 

extremely deſirous of being looked upon as enemies to the fyſtem of BER RA. 

GER, yet many of them, and, among others [f], RuyzrT of Daytz, differed 

very little from the ſentiments of that great man; at leaſt, it is certain, that 

notwithſtanding the famous controverſy which had ariſen in the church con. 

cerning the opinions of BERENGER, nothing was, as yet, Preciſely determined 

with reſpect to the manner of Car1sT's preſence in the euchariſt, 

Rur had alſo religious conteſts of another nature with AnszLy, biſhop 

of Laon, WILLIAM of Champeaux, and their diſciples and followers, who 

maintained their doctrine, when they were no more. I he divine will and the 

divine omnipotence were the ſubjects of this controverſy, and the queſtion 

debated. was, Whether God really willed, and actually produced all things 

, * that exiſt, or whether there are certain things whoſe exiſtence he merely 

© permits, and whole production inſtead of being the fel of bis will, was 

 * contrary to. it?” The affirmative of the latter part of this queſtion was 

maintained by RupERT, while his adverſaries held that all things were the 

effects not only of the divine power, but alſo of the divine will. This learned 

abbot, was alſo. accuſed of having taught that the angels were formed out of 

darkneſs. ;, that Cur1ST did not adminiſter his body to Jupas in the laſt ſupper ; 

and feveral other doctrines [g], contrary to the received opinions of the 

| church. | 

As alfothat con- XIX. Theſe and other controverſies of a more private kind, which made 

ceraing the im- little noiſe in the world, were ſucceeded, about the year 1140, by one of a 

ception of the more public nature concerning, what was called, the [mmaculate conception of 

Vugin Mary. the Virgin Mary [Y]. Certain churches in France began, about that time, to 

celebrate the feſtival conſecrated: to this pretended conception, which the 

Engliſh had obſerved before this period in conſequence of the exhortations 

of ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as fome authors report. The church 

of Lions was one of the firſt that adopted this new feſtival, which no ſooner 

came to the knowledge of St. BERNARD, than he ſeverely cenſured the Canons 

of Lions on account of this innovation, and oppoſed the Immaculate conception 

of the Virgin with the greateſt vigour, as it ſuppoſed her being honoured with 

a privilege, which belonged to CHRIST alone. Upon this a warm conteſt 

| aroſe; ſome ſiding with the Canons of Lions, and adopting the new feſtival, 


7 NiceTaz Caon. Annales, lib. vii. p. 113—116. 
F] BouvrAx, Hiftor. Academ. Pari/. tom. ii. p. 30. | 
] See Mencoz. Epiſtola, publiſhed by MAR TENE, in his The/aur. Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 290+ 
—]o. MAaB1LLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. xi. p. 19, 20. 42. 168. 2614. — 
I) The defenders of this Immaculate Conception maintained, that the Virgin Man v was concei val 
in the womb of her mother with the ſame purity that is attributed to CHRIS T's conception in her 
while 


womb, ] 
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carried on, during this century, with a certain degree of decency and modera- 
ion, But in after times, when the Dominicans were eſtabliſhed in the aca- 
demy of Paris, the conteſt was renewed with the greateſt vehemence, and 
the ame ſubject was debated, on both ſides, with the utmoſt animoſity and 
contention of mind. The Dominicans declared for St. BERNARD, while the 
academy patronized the canons of Lions, and adopted the new feftival. 


— n 


. CHAP. IV. ms 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies ufed in the church during this century. 


3 


Tu E rites and ceremonies uſed. in divine worſhip, both public and 
| 4 private, were now greatly augmented among the Greeks, and the 
ame ſuperſtitious paſſion for the introduction of new obſervances, diſcovered 


pontifs, that were any way remarkable for their credit or ambition, were 
deſirous of tranſmitting their names to poſterity by the invention of ſome 


diſtinguiſh themſelves in an age, where all ſenſe of the excellence of genuine 
rligion and ſubſtantial piety being almoſt totally loſt, the whole care and 
attention of an oſtentatious clergy, and a ſuperſtitious multitude were em- 


their names immortal by introducing a new method of reading or reciting. 
the prayers of the church; others changed the church muſic ; others, again, 
tortured their inventions to find out fome new mark of veneration, that 


m 

la ies did not diſdain to employ their time, with the moſt ſerious aſſiduity, 
n embelliſhing the garments of the clergy, and in forming the motions and. 
poſtures, they were to obſerve, and the looks they were to aſſume in the: 
celebration of divine worſhip. - „ 1 : 
Il. We may learn from the book De divinis officiis, compoſed by the famous 
Nurzxr, or RoBtrT, of Duytz, what were the rites in uſe among the 


According to the plan we follow, we cannot here enlarge upon the additions. 
lat were made to the doctrinal part of religion, We ſhall therefore only 
obſerye, that the enthuſiaſtic veneration for the Virgin Max v, which had 


P135.,—MaziLLon, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 327, Dom, Col ox i, Ha. Litt. de la Ville da 
tom. 1. p. 233. _ | r 


4 the 


new rite, or by ſome ſtriking change introduced into the method of worſhip. 
that had hitherto prevailed. This was, indeed, almoſt the only way left to 


bloyed upon that round of external ceremonies and obſervances that. were 
ſubſtituted in their place. Thus ſome attempted, though in vain, to render 


Latin during this century, as alſo the reaſons on which they were founded. 


bern hitherto carried to ſuch an exceſſive height, increaſed now inſtead of 
Wniniſhing, ſince her dignity was at this time conſiderably augmented by 


roverſy, however, notwithſtanding the zeal of the contending parties, was. 


Rites uſed in the: 
Greek church. 


Itſelf in all the eaſtern churches. The Grecian, Neſtorian, and Jacobite 


ght be offered to the relics and images of the ſaints ; while ſeveral eccle- 


The Latin ritual. 


[) Sri. Bennanv: Epiſtola 174. tom. i. p. 170,—BouLay, Hit. Send. Parif. tom. ii. 
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as we obſerved in the preceding chapter, St. BERNARD and others Oppoſed | 
with vigour this chimerical notion, yet their efforts were counteracted by the 
ſuperſtitious fury of the deluded multitude, whoſe judgment prevailed over 
the counſels. of the wiſe. So that about the year 11 38, there was a folemn 
feſtival inſtituted in honour of this pretended conception, though we know not. 
with any degree of certainty, by whoſe authority it was firſt eſtabliſhed, 10 

in what place it was firſt celebrated [&]. 7 Tk | 


! 


\ 
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Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the church during this 
5 1 century, „„ 


2 I. F HE Greek and eaſtern churches were infeſted with fanatics of diffe. 
Ae rent kinds, who gave them much trouble, and engaged them in the 
church. moſt warm and violent conteſts. Certain of theſe fanatics profeſſed to be- 
lieve in a double trinity, rejected wedlock, abſtained from fleſh, treated, with 
the utmoſt contempt, the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, as 
alſo all the various branches of external worſhip, placed the eſſence of religion 
in internal prayer alone, and maintained, as it is ſaid, that an evil being, or 
genius, dwelt in the breaſt of every mortal, and could be expelled from 
thence by no other method, than by perpetual ſupplications to the ſupreme 
Being. The founder of this enthuſiaſtical ſect is ſaid to have been a perſon 

called LucoreTRus. His chief diſciple was named Tychicus, who cor- 
rupted, by falſe and fanatical interpretations, ſeveral books of the ſacred 
writings, and particularly the Goſpel according to St. Matthew [I]. It is well 
known, that enthuſiaſts of this kind, who were rather wrong-headed than 
vicious, lived among the Greeks and Syrians, and more eſpecially among 
the monks, for many ages before this period, and alſo in this century. 
The accounts, indeed, that have been given of them, are not in all reſpects 
to be depended upon; and there are ſeveral circumſtances which render it ex- 
tremely probable, that many perſons of eminent piety, and zeal for genuine 
Chriſtianity, were confounded by the Greeks among theſe enthuſiaſts, and 
ranked in the liſt of heretics, merely on account of their oppoſing the vicious 
practices, and the inſolent tyranny of the prieſthood, and their treating wit 
deriſion that matley ſpectacle of ſuperſtition that was ſupported by public 
authority In Greece, and in all the eaſtern provinces, this fort of men were 
diſtinguiſhed by the general and invidious appellation of Maſſa/zans, ol 
Euchites Im], as the Latins comprehended all the adverſaries of the Roman 


7 MaziLLon, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 327. 412.—Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. Lhe, 
i} eo Euraymn Triumphus de Secta Maſſalianorum in Jae. ToLL1 Infignibus Itineris Halici, 
P 100 —12 * : 2 | 

m) Maſſeliar and Euchites are denominations that ſignify the ſame thing, and denote, the = 
in the Hebrew, and the other in the Greek language, per/ons that pray. A ſect, under this den 


anination, aroſe during the reign of the emperor Coxsraxrius, about the year 361 G * l 
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ntif under the general terms of Waldenſes and Albigenſes. It is, however, CN r. XIl * 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the names abovementioned were very vague and e | 
ambiguous in the way they were applied by the Greeks and the Orientals, who 
made uſe of them to characterize, without diſtinction, all ſuch as complained 
of the multitude of uſeleſs ceremonies, and of the vices of the clergy, without 
any regard to the difference, that there was between ſuch perſons in point 
of principles and morals. In ſhort, the righteous and the profligate, the 
wile and the fooliſh, were equally comprehended under the name of Maſ- 
ſalians, whenever they oppoſed the raging ſuperſtition of the times, or looked 
upon true and genuine piety as the eſſence of the Chriſtian character. 

II. From the ſect now mentioned, that of the Bogomiles is ſaid to have Th: Bogomiles, 
proceeded, whoſe founder Bas1Lius, a monk by profeſſion, was burnt at 
Conſtantinople, under the reign of ALEx1us CouxENus, after all attempts to 

make him renounce his errors had proved ineffectual. By the accounts we 

have of this unhappy man, and of the errors he taught, it appears ſufficiently 

evident, that his doctrine reſembled, in a ſtriking manner, the religous ſyſtem 

of the ancient Gnoſtics and Manichæans; though, at the ſame time, it is 

poſſible that the Greeks may have falſified his tenets in ſome reſpects. 
Bas1L1Us maintained, that the world and all animal bodies were formed not 

by the Deity, but by an evil demon who had been caſt down from heaven by 

the ſupreme Being; from wheace he concluded, that the body was no more 

than the priſon of the immortal ſpirit, and that it was, therefore, to be 
enervated by faſting, contemplation, and other exerciſes, that ſo the ſoul 

might be gradually reſtored. to its primitive liberty; for this purpoſe alſo 
wedlock was to be avoided, with many other circumſtances which we have 
often had occaſion to explain and repeat in the courſe of this hiſtory, It was 
in conſequence of the ſame principles, that this unfortunate enthuſiaſt denied 
the reality of CHRIST's body, which, like the Gnoſtics and Manichæans, he 
conſidered only as a phantom, rejected the law of Moszs, and maintained 
that the body, upon its ſeparation by death, returned to the malignant maſs | 
of matter, without either the proſpect or poſſibility of a future reſurrection to 3 

| life and felicity. We have ſo many examples of fanatics of this kind in te -- > 

records of ancient times, and alſo in the hiſtory of this century, that it is by e il 
no means to be wondered, that ſome one of them more enterprizing than the : 
reſt ſhould found a ſect among the Greeks. The name of this ſect was taken | 5 | 
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from the divine mercy, which its members are ſaid to have inceſſantly im- ON .H 
plored; for the word bogomilus, in the Myſian language, ſignifies calling out | 5 i 
for mercy from above [u]. „ „ 1 | | | EO: | g 


certain monks of Meſopotamia, who dedicated themſelves wholly to prayer, and held many of the & 
doctrines attributed by Dr. Mosxz1M to the Maſſalians of the xir century. See AuGusT. De | . 
Hereſ. cap. lvii. and Tazop. Hæret. Fab. lib. ir. ErIirHAxius ſpeaks of another ſort of Ma/- 3 | 
 Jaliars ſtill more ancient, who were mere Gentiles, acknowledged ſeveral s yet adored only one ö 


whom they called Alnigbey, and had oratories in which they aſſembled to pray and ns hymns. | | 9 
This reſemblance between the Maſſalians and the Eſſenes, induced ScaLioER to think that Epi- — 
PHANLUS confounded the former with the latter] e e ee 3 | if 
[z] See Anna Comntna Aleriadbs lib. xv. p. 384. edit. Yenete.—ZONaRras Annalium, F 
lid. xviii, p. 336.—Jo. CHRIST, WOLF. Hiforia Bogomilorum, publiſhed at Wirreberg, in 4”. EO [ 
Vol. I. = * FF | III. The 2 1 
| - 55 : | j8 
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The Latin ſects, 
and the abuſes 
from whence 
they ſprung. 


The Cathari, 
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Dye Internal HIs r OoRY of the CnuR H. Parr I 
III. The Latin ſects were yet more numerous than thoſe of the Greeks, 


and this will not appear at all ſurprizing to ſuch as confider the ſtate of 
religion in the greateſt part of the European provinces. The reign of 


ſuperſtition, the vices of the clergy, the luxury and indolence of the pontifs 


and biſhops, the encouragement of impiety by the traffic of indulgences, in- 
creaſing from day to day, ſeveral pious, though weak men, who had the cauſe 


of Cnxlsr, and of his religion at heart, eaſily perceived that both were in a 


moſt declining and miſerable ſtate, and therefore attempted a reformation in 
the church, in order to reſtore Chriſtianity to its primitive purity and luſtre, 
But the knowledge of theſe good men was not equal to their zeal, nor were 


their abilities in any proportion to the grandeur of their undertakings, The. 
greateſt part of them were deftitute both of learning and judgment, and, 


involved in the general ignorance of the times,. underſtood but very imper. 
fectly the holy ſcriptures, from whence Chriſtianity was derived, and by 
which the abuſes that had been mingled with it could only be reformed. In 
a word, few of theſe well-meaning Chriſtians were equal to an attempt ſo 


difficult and arduous as an univerſal reformation, and the conſequence of 


this was, that, while they avoided the reigning abuſes, they fell inte others 


that were as little conſiſtent with the genius of true religion, and carried the 
ſpirit of cenſure and reformation to ſuch an exceſſive length, that it · dege- 


nerated often into the various extravagancies of enthuſiaſm, and-engendred. 
a number of new ſects, that became a new diſhonour to the Chriſtian cauſe. 
IV. Among the ſects that troubled the Latin church during this century 
the principal place is due to the Cathariſts, whom we have had already oe- 
caſion to mention [0]. This numerous faction, leaving their firſt reſidence, 
which was in Bulgaria, ſpred themſelves throughout almoſt all the European 
provinces, where they occaſioned much tumult and diſorder; but their fate 
was unhappy, for, wherever they were caught, they were put to death with 


the moſt unrelenting cruelty [p]. Their religion reſembled the doctrine of. 


the Manichæans and Gnoſtics, on which account they commonly received the 
denomination of the former, though they differed from the genuine and pri- 
mitive Manichzans in many reſpects. They all indeed agreed in the follow- 
ing points of doctrine ; viz. That matter was the ſource of all evil; that 
the creator of this world was a being diſtin& from the ſupreme Deity; that 
CarisT was not cloathed with a real body, neither could be properly faid 
to have been born, or to have ſeen death; that human bodies were the pro- 
duction of the evil principle; and that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper were 

uſeleſs inſtitutions, deſtitute of all efficacy and power. They exhortec all 
who embraced their doctrine to a rigorous abſtinence from animal food, 
wine, and wedlock, and recommended to them in the moſt pathetic terms 


1712.—Sam. Axprez Dif. de Bogomilis in Jo; VoicriI Bibhotheca Hiſtoriæ Her:fiologice, 

tom. i. part. II. p. 121. CHR. Aud. HEUMANNI Di/ertat. de Bogomilis. N 
[0] See Cent. III. Pax r II. Cn. V. $ XVIII. but principally for that ſort of Catbariſſi here 

mentioned, ſee above Cent. XI. PART II. Cn, V. IL A 


y] See the accounts given of this unhappy and perſecuted ſe& by CARL ES PLESSis D'Ar- 


' CENTRE, in his Callectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. i, in which, however, ſeveral circum- 


ſtances arg omitted, 


the 


CAP. V. The Internal His Tory of the Cav cu. MEET 
the moſt ſevere acts of auſterity and mortification. They moreover treated Cx mT. XII. 
' with the utmoſt contempt all the books of the Old Teſtament, but expreſſed a — 
high degree of veneration for the New, particularly for the Four Goſpels, 

and, to paſs over many other peculiarities in their doctrine, they maintained, 

that human ſouls endued with reaſon, were ſhut up by an unhappy fate in 

the dungeons of mortal bodies, from whence they could only be delivered by 

faſting, mortification, and continence of every kind [g]. Tz 0 
V. Theſe principles and tenets, though they were adopted and profeſſed The Catharite 
by the whole ſect, yet were differently interpreted and modified by different {9 
doors. Hence the Cathariſts were divided into various ſects, which, how- 

ever, on account of the general perſecution in which they were all involved, 

treated each other with candour and forbearance, diſputed with moderation, 

and were thus careful not to augment their common calamity by inteſtine 

feuds and animoſities. Out of theſe different factions aroſe two leading and 

principal ſects of the Cathariſts, which were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 

the number of their reſpective followers, and the importance of their dif- 

ferences. The one approached pretty nearly to the Manichzan ſyſtem, held 

the doctrine of two eternal Beings, from whom all things were derived, 

the God of light, who was alſo the father of JESsus CHRIST, and the 

principle of darkneſs, whom they conſidered as the author of the material 

world. The other believed in one eternal principle, the FaATHER of ChRIST, 

and the ſupreme God, by whom alſo they held that the rt matter was 

created; but they added to this, that the evi being, after his rebellion againſt 

God and his fall from heaven, arranged this. original matter according to his 

fancy, and divided it into four elements, in order to the production of this 

viſible world. The former maintained, that CHRIS being cloathed with a 

celeſtial body deſcended thus into the womb of the Virgin, and derived no 

part of his ſubſtance from her ; while the latter taught, that he firſt aſſumed 

a real body in the womb of Mary, though not from her [r]. The ſect, 

which held the doctrine of o principles, were called Abanenſes, from the 

name of the place where their ſpiritual ruler reſided ; and this fect was ſub- 

divided into two, of which one took the name BaLazinansa, biſhop of 

Verona, and the other that of Joan pz Lucio, biſhop of Bergamo. The 

ſect which adhered to the doctrine of one eternal principle was alſo ſub- 

divided into the congregation of Baioli, the capital town of the province, 

and that of Concoregio, or Concorezzo. The Albigenſes, who were ſettled in 

France, belonged to the church or congregation of Baioli [5]. 


[5] Beſides the writers which ſhall be mentioned preſently, ſee the Diſputatio inter Catholicum et 
Paterinum, publiſhed by MarTene, in his Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1703. as alſo Boxa- 
cuR81 Manifeftatio Herefis Catharorum in Luc. Dacugr11 3 tom. 1, p. 208. | ; 

Ir] See BERN. MoneTA #n ſumma adverſus Catharos et Waldenſes, publiſhed at Rome, in the 
yer 1743, by Thou. AucusT. RichixI, who prefixed to it a diſſertation concerning the Cathari, 
that is by no means worthy of the higheſt encomiums. MongTa was no mean writer for the time 
in which he lived. See Li. i p- 2 & 5. Lib. ii. p. 247, & © e 55 

U RATNERI SAcRHONI fumma de Catharis et Leoniftis in MARTENE Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. 
p. 1761. 1768,—PEREGRINUs PRISGIANUS in MuRaToORII IAntiguit. Ital. medii avi, tom. v. 
P- 93. who exhibits, in a ſort of table, theſe — ſects, but by a miſtake places the £75 
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Cu r. XII. VI. In the internal conſtitution of the church that was found 
—— ſect there were many rules and principles of a ſingular nature, 
paſs over in ſilence, as they would oblige us to enter into a detail inconſiſtent 
with the brevity we propoſe to obſerve in this work. The government of 
this church was adminiſtred by 2;ops, and each biſhop had two vicars, of 
whom one was called the elde /on, and the other the younger; while the ref 
of the clergy and doctors were comprehended under the general denomination. 
of deacons[t], The veneration, which the people had for the clergy in 
general, and more eſpecially for the biſhops and their ſpiritual ſons, was car. 
ried to a length that almoſt exceeds credibility. The diſcipline obſerved by 
this ſect was ſo exceſſively rigid and auſtere, that it was practicable only by 
a certain number of robuſt and determined fanatics. But that ſuch as were 
not able to undergo this diſcipline might not, on that account, be loſt to the 
cauſe, it was thought neceſſary, in imitation of the ancient Manicheans, to 
divide this ſect into two claſſes, one of which was diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the conſolati, i. e. comforted, while the other received only the denomination 
of confederates. The former gave themſelves out for perſons of. conſum- 
mate wiſdom and extraordinary piety, lived in perpetual celibacy, and led 
a life of the ſevereſt mortification and abſtinence, without ever allowing 
themſelves the enjoyment of any worldly comfort. The latter, if we except 
a few particular rules which they obſerved, lived like the reſt of mankind, 
but at the ſame time were obliged by a ſolemn agreement they had made 
with the church, and which, in Italian, they called la coxvenenza, to enter 
before their death, in their laſt moments, if not ſooner, into the claſs of the 
comforted, and to receive the conſolamentum, which was the form of inau- 
guration by which they were introduced into that fanatical order [2]. 
= Petrobruſ-. VII. A much more rational ſect was that which was founded about the 
; year 1110 in Languedoc and Provence by PETER DE Bruys, Who made the 
moſt laudable attempts to reform the abuſes and to remove the ſuperſtitions. 
that disfigured the beautiful fimplicity of the goſpel, and after having en- 
gaged in his cauſe a great number of followers, during a laborious miniſtry 
of twenty years continuance, was burnt at St. Giles, in the year 1130, by an 
enraged populace ſet on by the clergy, whoſe traffic was in danger from the 
a enterprizing ſpirit of this new reformer. The whole ſyſtem of doctrine 
which this unhappy martyr, whoſe zeal was not without a conſiderable mix- 
ture of fanaticiſm, taught to the Petrobruſſians his diſciples, is not known; 
it is however certain, that the five following tenets made a part of this 
ſyſtem; 1. That no perſons whatever, were to be baptized before 
who were a branch of the Baiolenſet, in the place of the Albanenſes ; this, perhaps, may be an error 
of the preſs, The opinions of theſe Naiolenſes, or Bagnolenſes, may be ſeen in the Codex Inquifitions 
Toleſane, which LiuBor ch publiſhed with his Hifory of the Inquiſition. The account, however, 
Which we have in that hiſtory (Book I. Ch. VIII.) of the opinions of the Albigenſes is by no means 
accurate, A preat variety o ciuſes has contributed to involve in darkneſs and perplexity the 
CONE characters of theſe different ſeQs, whole reſpective ſyſtems we cannot enlarge upon at 
relent. f ' | 
0 
[#] For a farther account of this ha, Ke the writers mentioned above, and particularly the Coder 
JInguifationis Toloſane. Mo | 
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they were come to the full uſe of their reaſon. 2. That it was an idle Cs u r. XII. 
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ſuperſtition to build churches for the ſervice of God, who will accept of a 
ancere worſhip wherever it is offered, and that therefore ſuch churches as 
| had already been erected were to be. pulled down and deſtroyed. 3. That 
the crucifixes, as inſtruments of ſuperſtition, deſerved the ſame fate. 4 
Thatithe real body and blood of Chriſt were not exhibited in the euchariſt, 
but were merely repreſented, in that holy ordinance, by their figures and 
ſymbols. 5. and laſtly, That the oblations, prayers, and good works of the 
living, could be in no reſpect advantageous to the dead [ww]. 
VIII. This innovator was ſucceeded by another, who was an Italian by The Henticians. . 
birth, and whoſe name was HENRY, the founder and parent of the ſe&t 
called Henricians. It was, no doubt, a rare thing to ſee a perſon, who. was 
at the fame time monk and hermit, undertaking to reform the ſuperſtitions - 
of the times; yet ſuch was the caſe of HENRY, who leaving Lauſanne, a 
city in Switzerland, travelled to Mans, and being baniſhed thence removed 
ſucceſſively to Poitiers, Bourdeaux, and the countries adjacent, and at length 
to Thoulouſe in the year 1147, exerciſing his miniſterial function in all theſe 
places with the utmoſt applauſe from the people, and declaiming, with the 
greateſt vehemence and fervor, againſt the vices of the clergy, and the ſuper- 
ſtitions they had introduced into the Chriſtian church. At Thoulouſe he was 
warmly oppoſed by St. BERNARD, by whoſe influence he was overpowered, . 
notwithſtanding his popularity, and obliged to ſave himſelf by flight. 
But being ſeized, in his retreat, by a certain biſhop, he was carried before 
pope Evcznivs III, who preſided in perſon at a council then aſſembled at 
Rheims, and who, in conſequence of the accuſations brought againſt HENRv, 
committed him, in the year 1148, to a cloſe priſon, where, in a little time af 
ter this, he ended his days [x]. We have no accurate account of the doc- 
trines of this reformer tranſmitted to our times. All we know of that mat- 
ter is, that he rejected the baptiſm of infants; cenſured with ſeverity the cor- 
rupt and licentious manners of the clergy; treated the feſtivals and cere- 
monies of the church with the utmoſt contempt; and held clandeſtine aſ- 
ſemblies, in which he explained and inculcated the novelties he taught. 
Several writers affirm, that he was the diſciple of PETER DE BRUxs; but I 
cannot fee upon what evidence or authority this aſſertion is grounded [y. 


* 8 


[w] See PERI Venerab. Lib, contra Petrobruſſianes in Bibliotheca Clunienſi, p. 1117. - 
MaziLLox, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 346.— Bas NAOE, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, period. iv. 
p. 140. e 

[*] Gu Epiſcaporum Cenomanenſ. in MAaB1LLON, Analect. weter. xvi, p. 315. ed. Now.—s 
GaurzIDI Epiſfola in Lib. vi. Vitæ Sti. Bernardi, tom. ii. Opp. Bernhard. p. 1207.—MaATTH. 
0 Majcr. p. 71.—MaB1LLON, Pref. ad Opera Bernhardt, & vi. & Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. 
P. 340. 420. 434. e e 
J)] That Henny was the diſciple of PeTEs DE BRVUxs is not at all probable; ſince, not to 
inſiſt upon other reaſons, the latter could not bear the ſight of a croſs, and in all likelyhood owed 
ts death to the multitude of crucifixes which he had committed to the flames; whereas the former, 
When he entered into any city, appeared with a croſs in his hand, which he bore as a ſtandard, to 


— 


attract the veneration of the people. See MaBiLLON, Analacta, p. 316. 2 
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The horrid 
blaſphemy of 
Tanquel inus. 


certain illiterate man, called TanqueLinus, or TanqueLMys, 


— 
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IX. While the Henricians were propagating their doctrines in France, a 

, aroſe in 

Brabant about the year 1115, excited the moſt deplorable commotions at 
Antwerp, and drew after him a moſt numerous ſect. If the accounts that are 


given us of this hereſiarch by his adverſaries, may be at all depended upon, 
he muſt either have been a monſtrous impoſtor, or an outrageous madman 


For he walked in public with the greateft ſolemnity, pretended to be God, 
or, at leaſt, the fon of God, ordered daughters to be raviſhed in preſence of 


their mothers, and committed himſelf the greateſt diſorders. Such are the 
enormities that are attributed to TanqQueLMus, but they are abſolutely in- 
credible, and therefore cannot be true[z]. What feems moſt worthy of | 
credit in this matter is, that this new teacher had imbibed the opinions and 


ſpirit of the Myſtics ; that he treated with contempt the external worſhip of 


God, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and the rite of baptiſm ; and held | 
clandeſtine aſſemblies to propagate more effectually his viſionary notions, 


But as beſides all this, he inveighed againſt the clergy, like the other heretics 


Seditions excited 
an Ttaly by Ar- 
nold of Breſcia, 


already mentioned, and declaimed againſt their vices with vehemence and in- 
trepidity, it is probable that theſe blaſphemies were falſely charged upon 
him by a vindictive prieſthood. Be that as it may; the fate of TAxOVELMuçs 
was unhappy, for he was aſſaſſinated by an eccleſiaſtic in a cruel manner. 
His ſect, however, did not periſh with him, but acquired ſtrength and vigour 
under the miniſtry of his diſciples, until it was, at length, extinguiſhed by 
the famous St. NorBeRT, the founder of the order of Premonſtratenſes, or 
Premontres [a]. N 5 855 

EX. In Italy ARNOLD of Breſcia, a diſciple of ABELAR D, and a man of 
extenſive erudition and remarkable auſterity, but alſo of a turbulent and 
impetuous ſpirit, excited new troubles and commotions both in church and 
ſtate. He was, indeed, condemned in the council of the Lateran, A. D. 
1139, by IxNOc ENT II, and thereby obliged to retire into Switzerland; but 
upon the death of that pontif he returned into rah, and raiſed at Rone, 
during the pontificate of EuokxIvs III, ſeveral tumults and ſeditions among 
the people, who changed, by his inſtigation, the government of the city, and 
inſulted the perſons of the clergy in the moſt diſorderly manner. He fell 
however at laſt a victim to the vengeance of his enemies; for, after various 
turns of fortune, he was ſeized, in the year 1155, by a prefect of the city, 
by whom he was crucified, and afterwards burned to aſhes. This unhappy | 
man ſeems not to have adopted any doctrines inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
true religion, and the principles upon which he acted were chiefly repre- 
henſible from their being carried too far, applied without diſcernment and 
diſcretion, and executed with a degree of vehemence which was as criminal, 
as it was imprudent. Having perceived the diſcords and animoſities, the cala | 


2] Epiftola Trajecten ſ. Eccleſia ad Tridericum Epiſcopum de Tanchelmo, in SEL. TENGNAGELI! 
Mos nbd en Gon 368 —BovLar a. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. g98.— ARGENTRE 
Collectio Fudicior. de novis erroribus, tom. i. p. 10. | ; 1 

| [a] Lewis Huco Vie de S. Norbert, Lior. II. p. 126.— CHRIS. vander SrER RE Vita S. Norbberti, 4 
cap. xxxvi. p. 164. & Pol vc. de HERTOGHE ad illam Aunotationes, p. 387. 55 
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"ities and diſorders that ſprung from the overgrown opulence of the pontifs CE r. XII. 
and biſhops, he was perſuaded that the intereſts of the church, and the hap- —_ 


* * 


pineſs of nations in general required, that the clergy ſhould be diveſted of all 
their worldly poſſeſſions, of all their temporal rights and prerogatives. He, 
therefore, maintained publicly, that the treaſures and revenues of popes, 
biſhops, and monaſteries ought to be ſolemnly reſigned and transferred to 
the ſupreme rulers of each ſtate, and that nothing was to be left to the 
miniſters of the goſpel but a ſpiritual authority and a ſubſiſtence drawn from 
tithes, and from the voluntary oblations and contributions of the people [&]. 
This violent reformer, in whoſe character and manners there were ſeveral 
things worthy of eſteem, drew after him a great number of diſciples, who 
derived from him the denomination of Arnoldiſts, and, in ſucceeding times, 5 1 
diſcovered the ſpirit and intrepidity of their leader, as often as any favorable \ 
opportunities of reforming the church were offered to their zealll. 

| XI, Of all the ſects that aroſe in this century none was more diſtinguiſhed The origin ana 

by the reputation it acquired, by the multitude of its votaries, and the A. 
teſtimony which its bittereſt enemies bore to the probity and innocence of its 

members, than that of the Waldenſes, ſo called from their parent and founder 

PrrER Wal pus. This ſect was known by different denominations. . From 

the place where it firſt appeared its members were called 2% poor men of 

Lions [c], or Leoniſts, and, from the wooden ſhoes which its doctors wore, 

and a certain mark that was imprinted upon theſe ſhoes, they were called: 

laſabbatati, or Sabbatati [c]. The origin of this famous ſect was as follows: 

PPT ER, an opulent merchant of Lions, ſurnamed Valdenſis, or Validiſius, from 

Vaux, or Waldum, a town in the marquiſate of Lions, being extremely zealous 

for the advancement of true piety and Chriſtian knowledge, employed [d] a 

certain prieſt [el, about the year 1160, in tranſlating from Latin into 

French the Four Goſpels, with other books of Holy Scripture and the moſt 

remarkable ſentences of the ancient doctors, which were ſo highly eſteemed 

in this century. But no ſooner had he peruſed theſe ſacred books with a 

proper degree of attention, than he perceived that the religion, which was. 

now taught in the Roman church, differed totally from that Which was ori- 

ginally inculcated by ChRISsT and his apoſtles. Struck with this glaring 


(5] See Orro Frifing. de geſtis Frederici I, lib. ii. cap, xx.—S. BexNHarDus Epiſt. 195, 196. 
tom, 1. p. 187,—Boulay Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 1 57. Mv RATOR11 Droits de Empire 
fur Etat Ecclgſiaſtigue, p. 137.ä—HENR. de Bunau Vita Frederici I, p. 41. —CHAUTREPIED· 
Nouveau Dickion. Hit. Crit, tom. ii. p. 482. + | | „ | 
le] They were called Leoniſis from Leona, the ancient name of Lyons, where their ſect took its” 
le. The more eminent perſons of that ſe& manifeſted their progreſs toward perfection by the 
implicity and meanneſs of their external appearance. Hence, among other things, they wore » | 
wooden ſhoes, which in the French language are termed ſabots, and had imprinted upon theſe ſhoes - 
the ſign of the croſs to diſtinguiſh themſelves from other Chriſtians; and it was on theſe accounts 
that they acquired the denominations of /abbatati and in/abbatati. See Du FrEsNE-Gloſſarium : 

tin. medii evi, vi. voce Sabbatati, p. 4.—N1coL. EUMER1Ci Direforium Inquiſitorum, part. III. 

112, &c. | eee non eee | 722 2 

e See Sr Ern. de Box BON De ſeptem donis ſpiritus ſanfi, in EchARD & QueTiF Bibliotheca- 

bor. Dominicanor. tom. i. p. 192. — Ax ov. Fracfatio de Hæreſi Pauperum de Lugduno, in 


ARTENE Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1777. | 
le] This prieſt was called STEPHanus Df Eis 3 


% 


con- 
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The doctrine, 


diſcipline, and 


views of the 


Waldenſes. 


and that of others, he abandoned his mercantile vocation, 
riches among the poor [f], and forming an affociation wi 
men, who had adopted his ſentiments and his turn of devoti 
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ths of the 
own ſalvation 
diſtributed his 
th other pious 


8 | . a on, he began 
in the year 1180, o aſſume the quality of a public teacher, and to inſtruck 


the multitude in the doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity. The arch. ö 
biſhop of Lions, and the other rulers of the church in that province, op. 


pel, and animated, with a pious zeal, for promoting his 


poſed, with vigour, this new doctor in the exerciſe of his miniſtry. Bur 


their oppoſition was unſucceſsful ; for the purity and ſimplicity of that 
religion which theſe good men taught, the ſpotleſs innocence that ſhone 
forth in their lives and actions, and the noble contempt of riches and honours 
which was conſpicuous in the whole of their conduct and converſation, ap- 
-peared ſo engaging to all ſuch as had any ſenſe of true piety, that the nun. 
ber of their diſciples and followers increaſed from day to day [g]. They 
accordingly formed religious aſſemblies, firſt in France, and afterwards in 
Lombardy, from whence they propagated their ſect throughout the other 
provinces of Europe with an incredible rapidity, and with ſuch invinciblc 
fortitude, that neither fire, nor ſword, nor the moſt cruel inventions of 
mercileſs perſecution could damp their zeal, or entirely ruin their cauſe [þ]. 

XII. The attempts of PETER Warbus and his followers were neither 
employed, nor dgſigned to introduce new doctrines into the church, nof'to 
propoſe new articles of faith to Chriſtians. All they aimed at was, to re- 
duce the form of eccleſiaſtical government, and the lives and manners both 


of the clergy and people, to that amiable ſimplicity, and that primitive 


ſanctity that characteriſed the apoſtolic ages, and which appear ſo ſtrongly 
recommended in the precepts and injunctions of the divine author of our 
holy religion. In conſequence of this defign, they complained that the 
Roman church had. degenerated, under CONSTANTINE the Great, from its 


Ke DUV It was on this account that the Waldenſes were called Pauwvres de Lions, or Poor men of 
ons. 5 | | 
[e] Certain writers give different accounts of the origin of the Waldenſes, and ſuppoſe that they 
were 1 called from the Vallies in which they had reſided for many ages before the birth of PETER 
Walpus. But theſe writers have no authority to ſupport this aſſertion, and, beſides this, they 
are refuted amply by the beſt hiſtorians. I don't mean to deny, that there were in the Yallics of 
Piedmont, long before this period, a ſet of men who differed widely from the opinions adopted and 
inculcated by the church of Rome, and whoſe doctrine reſembled, in many reſpects, that of the 
Waldenſes ; all\that I maintain is, that theſe inhabitants of the Yallies abovementioned are to be 
_— diſtin wiſhed from the Waldenſes, who, according to the unanimous voice of hiſtory, were 


originally inhabitants of Lyons, and derived their name from PETER Wal pus, their founder and 


o 


[+] See the following ancient writers, who have given accounts of the ſect in queſtion, 10 wits 
Sacyoni Summa contra Valdenſes —MoneTE® Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſes, publiſhed by 
Ricnuini.—Tr. di Hæręſi Pauperum de Lugduno, publiſhed by MarTens, in his They/aurus Axecdbl. 
tom. v. p. 177%. —PiIIeHDORFrTrus contra Valdenſes, t. xxv. B. B. Max. Patr.— Add to thele 
authors, Jo, Paul PERRRIx Hiftorre des Yaudois, publiſhed at Geneva in 1619.—Jo. LEGER Hiffour a 
Generale des Fgliſes Vauddiſes, ivr. i. ch. xiv. p. 136, —Usser11 De Succeſſione Ecelgſarum Occidentis 
cap. viii. p 209.—Jac. Basnace Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformies, tom. i. period. iv. p. 329,7 
Thou. Auvcusr. RichIxI Differtat. de Valdenſibus, prefixed to his edition of the Summa Mo- 
XET, p. 30:—Boulay Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 292. pO 
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primitive purity and ſanctity. They denied the ſupremacy of the Roman pon- CI r. XII 
if, and maintained that the rulers and miniſters of the church were obliged, ————— 
by their vocation, to imitate the poverty of the apoſtles, and to procure for 
hemſelves a ſubſiſtence by the work of their hands. They conſidered 
every Chriſtian, as in a certain meaſure qualified and authoriſed to inſtru, 
exhort, and confirm the brethren in their chriſtian courſe, and demanded 
the reſtoration of the ancient penitential diſcipline of the church, 7. e. the 
expiation of "tranſgreſſions by prayer, faſting, and alms, which the new- 
invented doctrine of indulgences had almoſt totally aboliſhed. They, at the 
{ame time, affirmed, that every pious Chriſtian was qualified and entitled to 
preſcribe to the penitent the kind and degree of ſaligfaction or expiation that 
their tranſgreſſions required; that confeſſion made to prieſts was by no 
means neceſſary, ſince the humble offender might acknowledge his ſins and 
 reſtify his repentance to any true believer, and might expect from ſuch the 
counſels and admonitions that his caſe and circumſtances demanded. They 
maintained, that the power of delivering ſinners from the guilt and puniſh- 
ment of their offences belonged to God alone, and that indulgences, of con- 
ſequence, were the criminal inventions of ſordid avarice. They looked upon 
the prayers, and other ceremonies that were inſtituted in behalf of the dead, as 
yain, uſeleſs, and abſurd, and denied the exiſtence of departed ſouls in an in- 
termediate ſtate of purification, affirming, that they were immediately, upon 
their ſeparation from the body, received into heaven, or thruſt down to hell. 
[Theſe and other tenets of a like nature compoſed the ſyſtem of doctrine pro- 
. pagated by the Waldenſes. Their rules of practice were extremely auſtere 
for they adopted, as the model of their moral diſcipline, the Sermon of 
. CaxisT on the mount, which they interpreted and explained in the moſt 
rigorous and literal manner, and, of conſequence, prohibited and condemned 
in their ſociety all wars, and ſuits of law, all attempts towards the acquiſition 
of wealth, the inflicting of capital puniſhments, ſelt- defence againſt unjuſt 
violence, and oaths of all kinds [i]. 1 „ i 
XIII. The government of the church was committed, by the Waldenſes, The form of 
to biſbops [k], preſbyters, and deacons ; for they acknowledged, that theſe three church gorem. 
eccleſiaſtical orders were inſtituted by CHRIST himſelf. But they looked — - 
upon it as abſolutely neceſſary, that all theſe orders ſhould reſemble exactly — 
the apoſtles of the divine Saviour, and be, like them, illiterate, poor, deſti- 
tute of all worldly poſſeſſions, and furniſhed with ſome laborious trade or 
vocation in order to gain by conſtant induſtry their daily ſubſiſtence [I]. 


li] See the Codex Inquiftionis Toloſane, 3 by LiMBORCH, as alſo the Summa Mom ET x 
t 


eontru Waldenſes, and the other writers of the Waldenſian hiſtory. Though theſe writers are not 
al equally accurate, nor perfectly agreed about the number of doctrines, that entered into the ſyſtem - 
ok this ſect, yet they are almoſt all unanimous in acknowledging the ſincere piety and exemplary 
conduct of the Waldenſes, and ſhew plainly enough that their intention was not to oppoſe the 

x es that were univerſally received among Chriſtians, but only to revive the piety and man- 
ners of the primitive times, and to combat the vices of · the clergy, and the abuſes that had been in- 
uoduced into the worſhip and diſcipline of the church, 2 8 
ke] The biſhops were alſo called 2n4jorales, or vldrns. ON 5 

“] The — part of the Wallenſes gained their livelihood by weaving; hence the whole ſet 

a certain places were called the ea of weavers. © - - OT OLIN OUR SEIDY 
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out their inteſtine diviſions. Such of them as lived in 7aly differed con. 
fiderably in their opinions from thoſe who dwelt in France and the other 


eminent kind, 


The Paſagini, 


ern 7. Mf. The laity were divided into two claſſes; one of which contained the 


graver ſort of anabaptiſts in later times, from all appearance of pomp and 


that they would continue always in communion with it, provided th 


| Rome had apoſtatized from ChRIis r, was deprived of the holy ſpirit, | 

Joux [m]. 
Sets of a leſs To». | 
and drew after them multitudes from the boſom of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious 


in Italy, and more eſpecially in France, though they ſeem to have expired 


\ 
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and the other the imperfe# Chriſtians, The former ſpontaneouſly ow, 
themſelves of all worldly poſſeſſions, manifeſted, in SITING To 
apparel; their exceſſive poverty, and-emaciated their bodies by frequent fat. 
ing. The latter lived in a leſs auſtere manner, and approached nearer 4 
the method of living generally received, though they abſtained, like the 


luxury. It is, however, to be obſerved, that the Waldenſes were not with. 


European nations. The former conſidered the church of Rome as the church 
of CarrsT, though much corrupted and fadly disfigured ; they acknoy. | 
edged moreover the validity of its ſeven ſacraments, and ſolemnly declared | 


might be allowed to-live as they thought proper, without moleſtation | 
or reſtraint. The latter affirmed, on the contrary, that the church of 


and was, in reality, that whore of Babylon mentioned in the Revelations of St, 
XIV. Beſides thefe famous ſects, which made a great noiſe in the world, 
church, there were other religious fairs of leſſer importance, which aroſe 
foon after their birth [-]. In Lombardy, which was the principal reſidence | 


of the Italian heretics, there ſprung up a very ſingular ſect, known by the 
denomination of Paſaginians [o], and alſo by that of the circumciſed. Like 


the other ſets already mentioned, they had the utmoſt averſion to the 


dominion and diſcipline of the church of Rome ; but they were, at the ſame | 
time, diſtinguiſhed by. two religious tenets that were peculiar to themſelves, 


The firſt was a notion, that the obſervation of the law of Moss, in every 
thing except the offering of ſacrifices, was obligatory upon Chriſtians, in 


' conſequence of which they circumciſed their followers, abſtained from thoſe 


meats, the uſe of which was prohibited under the Moſaic ceconomy, and 
celebrated the Jewiſh Sabbath. The ſecond tenet that diſtinguiſhed this 


ſet was advanced in oppoſition to the doctrine of three perſons in the divine 


nature; for the Paſaginians maintained that CurisT was no more than the 


authors. 


Set and pureſt creature of God ; nor will their adopting this opinion ſeem ſo 


| [a] Mons Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſas,. A 416, Kc. They ſeem to have been 
divided in cheir ſentiments concerning the poſſeſſion of worldly goods, as appears from che 
accounts of STeeHanuUs De Box ROxR, in EcHARDI Scriptoribus Dominicanis, tom. i. p. 19]. 
This writer divides. the Valden ſes into two claſſes; The od men of Lions, and The poor men of Lon- | 
— The ſormer rejected and prohibited all ſorts of poſſeſſions; the latter looked upon world) 
as lawful. This diſtintion may be alſo confirmed by ſeveral paſſages of other ancient 


[u] For an account of. theſe obſcurer ſects, ſee Srzrnanus DE Box BORE, in EchAxn 
"Seriptoribus Dominicanis, tom. i. p. 191. e 
[el The origin of the name of Paſagini, or Paſagii, is not known, 


ſwpriſng 


+. 
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ſurpriſing, if we conſider the prodigious number of Arians that were ſcat- Cru r. XII. 
vied throughout Laꝶ long before this period of time [pJ], — — 

XV. A ſet of fanatics, called Caputiati, from a ſingular kind of cap that was The caputiati. 

the badge of their faction, infeſted the province of Burgundy, the dioceſe of | 

Auxerre, and ſeveral other parts of France, in all which places they excitetl 

much diſturbance among the people. They Wore upon their caps a leaden | 


image of the Virgin Mazy, and they declared publicly, that their p 
vas to level all diſtinctions, to abrogate magiſtracy, to remove all ſubordi- 
nation among mankind, and to reſtore that primitive liberty, that natural 
equality that were the ineſtimable privileges of the firſt mortals. Huco, 
bihop of Auxerre, attacked theſe diſturbers of human ſociety in the pro- 
per manner, employing againſt them the force of arms, inſtead of argu- 
ments []. 7 = | 
| 1 of the apaſtolics, whom St. BER ARD oppoſed with ſuch bitter- 
| neſs and fury, and who were ſo called, as that zealous abbot himſelf acknow- 
edged, becauſe they profeſſed to exhibit in their lives and manners the 
piety and virtues of the holy apoſtles, were very different from the audacious 
heretics now mentioned, They were a clowniſh ſet of men, of the loweſt 
birth, who gained their ſubſiſtence by bodily labour; and yet no ſooner did 
they form themſelves into a ſect, than they drew after them a multitude of 
adherents of all ranks and orders. Their religious doctrine, as St. BERNARD 
confeſſes, was free from error, and their lives and manners were irreproach- 
able and exemplary. Yet they were reprehenſible on account of the follow- 
ing peculiarities : 1. They held it unlawful to take an oath. 2. They 
ſuffered their hair and their beards to grow to an enormous length, ſo that 
their aſpect was inexpreſſibly extravagant and ſavage. 3. They preferred 
celibacy before wedlock, and called themſelves the chaſte brethren and ſiſters. 
Notwithſtanding which, 4. Each man had a ſpiritual ſiſter with him, after 
the manner of the apoſtles, with whom he lived in a domeſtic relation, lying 
in the ſame chamber with her, though not in the ſame bed [7]. | 
XVI. In the council, which was aſſembled at Rheims in the year 1148, Eon, a wrong- 
and at which pope Eucenivs III preſided, a certain gentleman of the pro- dan 
vince of Bretagne, whoſe name was Eox, and whoſe brain was, undoubtedly, 
diſordered, was condemned for pretending to be the ſon of God. Having 
heard in the form that was uſed for exorciſing malignant ſpirits, theſe words 
pronounced: per Euu, qui venturus eft judicare Vives et mortuos, he concluded 
from the reſemblance that there was between the word Eum, and his name, 
that he was the perſon who was to come and judge both quick and dead. 
This poor man ſhould rather have been delivered over to the phyſicians, than 
Placed in the liſt of heretics. He ended his days in a miſerable priſon, and 


Io] See F. Boxacurs: Manifefiatio hæreſis Catharorum, in Luc. DacnkxII SrIiciLEOI0 
"tter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 211. edit. nov.—GERHARD BERGAMENSIS contra Catharos et Paſagios, 
u Lud. Ax rom. MugaTorn Antigg. Ital. medii evi, tom. v. p. 151. 
170 Ic. LE BoEUr Memoires ſur J Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, tom. i. p. 317. 8 
le] St. BexnyarDus Sermo LXY, in Canticum, tom. iv. Opp. p. 1495+ edit. Matillon, 
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left a conſiderable number of followers and adherents, whom ; 
and death in the moſt dreadful forms could not perſuad 
cauſe, or to renounce an abſurdity, which one would think 
gained credit, but in ſuch a place as Bedlam [s]. This remarkable exam | 
is ſufficient to ſhew, not only the aſtoniſhing credulity of the ſtupid * 
tude, but alſo how far even the rulers of the church were deſtitute of "mij 
ment, and ſtrangers to the knowledge of true and genuine religion. ; 


perſecution 
e to abandon his 


could never haye 


[s] Marz. Paxis, Hiſtoria Major, p. 68. Gui. NxußgRIOENSsIs, Hiſtoria Me. 
carum, lib, i. p. 50. —-BovrAv, Hiftoria Acad, Pariſ, tom. ii. p. 241, Wan 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church during this 


HOUGH the ſucceſſors of Gzne1s-Kan, the mighty emperor Cy xr. XIII. 

of the Tartars, or rather of the Mogols, had carried their victo- erer 

8 rious arms through a great part of Ala, and having reduced cjuigianity in 
China, India, and Perſia under their yoke, involved in many calamities and the northern | 

ſufferings the Chriſtian aſſemblies which were eſtabliſhed in theſe vanquiſhed Ichbins. mY 

lands [a]; yet we learn from the beſt accounts and the moſt reſpectable | 

authorities, that both in China and in the Northern parts of 4/a the Neſto- 

rians continued to have a flouriſhing church, and a great number of adherents. 

The emperors of the Tartars and Mogols had no great averſion to the 

_ Chriſtin religion; nay, it appears from authentic records, that ſeveral kings 

and grandees of theſe nations had either been inſtructed in the doctrines ot 

the goſpel by their anceſtors, or were converted to Chriſtianity by. the 

. miniſtry and exhortations of the Neſtorians [4]. But the religion of Mano- 

MET, Which was ſo adapted to flatter the paſſions of men, infected, by de- 

grees, theſe noble converts, oppoſed with ſucceſs the progreſs of the goſpel, 

and, in proceſs of time, triumphed over it ſo far, that not the leaft glimpſe, or 

remains of Chriſtianity, were to be perceived in the courts of theſe. eaſtern 

Princes. SR AED OR F< : 1 


1.4 


[7 GrEGOR. ABULPHARAIUS, Hiſtoria Dynaſtiar. p. 28, - | 

] See Marc, Paul VenETus, De-Regionibus Oriental. lib. i. e. iv. lib. it. c. vi.-HayTHo, 

the Armenian's Hiſtor. Oriental, Cap. xix. p. 35. cap. xxiii. p. 39. cap. xxiv. p. 41.— Jos. 

Siu. ASSEMANNI Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. in. part. II. p. 526. See particularly the Eccle- 

Haftical Hiſtory of the Tartars, publiſhed in Latin at Helmſtadt, in the year 1741, in 4. 
ö L | N „ 
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A papal embaſſy 
is ſent to the 


Tartars. 


| The External H1sToRY of the Cuurtcn, PART I. 

II. The Tartars having made an incurſion into Europe in the year 741 
and having laid waſte, with the moſt unrelenting and ſavage barbarity 
Hungary, Patand, Sils, and the adjacent countries, the Roman porn. 
thought it incumbent upon them to endeayour to calm the fury, and ſoften 
the ferocity of theſe new and formidable enemies. For this purpoſe Ixxo- 
CENT IV ſent an embaſſy to the Tartars, which conſiſted in a certain number 
of Dominican,and Franciſcan friars [c]. In the year 1274, ABaxa, the 
emperor of that fierce nation, ſent ambaſſadors to the council of Lyons, which 
was held under the pontificate of GRECORY X [4d]. About four years after 
this, pope Nicor As III paid the fame compliment to CosLar, emperor 
of the whole Tartar nation, to whom he ſent a folemn embaſly of Franciſcan 


-- 


monks, with a view to render that prince propitious to the Chriſtian cauſe, 


Cruſades renew- 


— 


The laſt expedition of this kind that we ſhall mention at preſent, was that of 


JohAxxESA MonTE Corvino, who was ſent in company with other eccle- 
ſiaſtics to the ſame emperor by NicoLas IV, and who carried letters to the 


Neſtorians from that zealous pontif. This miffion was far from being-uſe- 


4% Apt FIR 


Je] See Eve. Wappine: Hunal. Minor. tom. Ii. p. 116. 149. 175. 256. Z | 
{4] Wapping, ec. cit. tom. iv. p. 35. tom. v. p. 128. See particularly an accurate and am- 
ple account of the negociations that paſſed between the pontifs and the Tartars, in the Hi/foria He- 
c/eſiaftica Tartarorum, already mentioned. | F 
{e] Obo. RTX AL DUS, Aunal. Ecclefiaftic. tom. xiv. ad A. 1278. F 17. p. 282. & ad 4. 
1289. F 5g. p. 419. ed. Colon.—PIERRH BerGERON, Trait des Tartares, chap. xi. p. 61, dee 
alſo the writers mentioned in the Hiſftoria Ecclefiaſtica Tartarorum. 1 : 
[/] This is remarked by the writers of the xiich century, who had ſo ſoon perceived the avart- 
tious and deſpotic views of the pontifs in the encouragement they gave to the cruſades. See 
Marrn. Paris, Hiſt, Majer, p- 174. 365. of paſſin, | oy — 


dition was by no means anſwerable to the expectations of the pontif. The 


— 
* 
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- French and Venetians, inſtead of ſteering their courſe towards Poltive, failed C2 x r. XIIl. [ 
directly for Conſtantinople, and, in the year 1203, took that imperial city by 4 


ſtorm, with a deſign to reſtore to the throne Isaac AxELus, who implored 
their ſuccour againſt the violence of his brother ALzx1vs, who had uſurped * 
the empire. The year following a dreadful ſedition was raiſed at Conſtan- | 
tinple, in which the emperor Isaac was put to death, and his fon the young 5 
Ar kxlus was ſtrangled by ALExIVS Ducas, the ring- leader of this furious 
faction [g]. The account of this parricide no ſooner came to the ears of the 
chiefs of the cruſade than they made themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople for 
the ſecond time, dethroned and drove from the city the tyrant Dycas, and 
elected BaLpwin, count of Flanders, emperor of the Greeks. This pro- 
ceeding was a ſource of new diviſions z for about two years after this the 
Greeks reſolved to ſet up, in oppoſition to this Latin emperor, one of their 
own nation, and cleied for that purpoſe Tyzoport LAScARIS, who choſe 
Nice in Bithynia for the place of his imperial reſidence. From this period 
until the year 1261, two emperors reigned over the Greeks ; the one of their 
own nation, who reſided at Nice; and the other of Latin or French extraction, 
who lived at Conſtantinople, - the ancient metropolis of the empire. But in 
the year 1261, the face of things was changed by the . Grecian emperor - 
MicnazL ParaoLocus, who, by the valour and ſtratagems of his general 
CæsAR ALEX1Us, became maſter of Cauſtantinople, and forced the Latin 

| emperor BaLpwin II to abandon that city, and ſave himſelf by flight in 
Jialy, Thus fell the empire of the Franks at Conſtantinople, after a duration 

of fifty-ſeven years [B]. Wo „%% OR T8 
IV. Another ſacred expedition was undertaken in the year 1217, under Another male 
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the pontificate of Hoxok Ius III, by the confederate arms of Hahy and 
Germany, The allied army was commanded in chief by AnyRtw, king of 
Hungary, who was joined by LzoroLD, duke of Auſtria, LRwIs of Bavaria, 
and ſeveral other princes. After a few months abſence, AvD RRE returned 
into Europe, The remaining chiefs carried on the war with vigour, and, in 
the year 1220, made themſelves maſters of Damietta, the ſtrongeſt city i = 
Egypt; but their proſperity was of a ſhort duration, for the year following 
their fleet was totally ruined by that of the Saracens,. their proviſions cut 
off, and their army reduced to the greateſt ſtraits and difficulties. This 
irreparable loſs was followed by that of Damietta, which blaſted all their 
| bopes, and removed the flattering proſpects which their ſucceſsful beginnings: 
had preſented to their expectations [7]. A ns eo Whey i Ok 


e The learned authors of the Univer /al Hipery call this ring-leader, by miſtake, Ion Duo AS] 
le] See, for a full account of this empire, Du Fxesne Hiftoire de PEmpire de Conſtantinople ous 
les Empereurs Francois; in the former part of which we find the Hr/oire de Ia Conqu#te de la Ville de 
h of the French chiefs. | $ 


Conftantinople par tes Frangois,. written by GoprREY DE VILII HAR DVI N, ONE | 2 | 
concerned in the expedition. This work makes a part of the Byzantine hiſtory. See alſo CLAUDE 
Foarenar, Hiſtoire de 'Egliſe Gallicane, tom. x. p. 216.—GunTHEr1 Mopnachi. Hiftor. capte @: 


Latinis Conſtantinopoleos, in Hens, Canis11 Lectiones Antique, tom. iv. p. I.— IN RORNTII III.. 
Eiftel. a Baluzio editas, paſſim. | | f 
i] See Jac. DE VIrAIAco, Hiſgor. Oriental. & Max rIx. SANCTUS, Secret. fidel. crucis inten - 


V. The . 


U] Se 
dees, de ſacris bellis ſcriptores, ſeu geſtia Dei per Francos. 


R I be External HisTory of the Cuu xc. page [ 
14 CzxT.XIf. V. The legates and miſſionaries of the court of Rome (till continued to 


Ia none) animate the languiſhing zeal of the European princes in behalf of the 
view of the Chriſtian cauſe in Paleſtine, and to revive the ſpirit of cruſading, which 0 
bach in tilt r. many calamities and diſaſters had almoſt totally diſtinguiſhed. At length 
der. in conſequence of their lively remonſtrances, a new army was raiſed, and a 
new expedition undertaken, which excited great expectations, and drew the 
attention of Europe, and that ſo much the more, as it was generally believed 
that this army was to be commanded by the emperor FRED ERI II. That 
Prince had, indeed, obliged himſelf by a ſolemn promiſe made to the Roman 
pontif, to take upon him the direction of this expedition, and what added a 
new degree of force to this engagement, and ſeemed to render the violation 
of it impoſſible, was the marriage that FRED ERIo had contracted, in the year 
1223, with Jol Ax DA, daughter of Joan, count of Brienne, and king of 
Jeruſalem, by which alliance that kingdom was to be added to his European 
dominions. Yet notwithſtanding all this, the emperor put off his voyage 
from time to time under various pretexts, and did not ſet out until the year 
1228, when, after having been excommunicated on account of his delay by 
the incenſed pontif GRECORYIX [&], he followed with a ſmall train of 
attendants the troops, who expected, with the moſt anxious impatience, his 
arrival in Palgſtine. No ſooner did he land in that diſputed kingdom, than, 
inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, he turned all his thoughts to- 
wards peace, and without conſulting the other princes and chiefs of the 
cruſade, concluded, in the year 1229, a treaty of peace, or rather a truce, of 
ten years with MELIC- CAMEL, ſultan of Egypt, The principal thing ſtipu- 
lated in this treaty was, that FREDERRIO ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the city 
and kingdom of Feruſalem ; this condition was immediately executed, and 
the emperor, entering into the city with great pomp, and accompanied by a 
numerous train, placed the crown upon his head with his own hands, and, 
having thus ſettled matters in Paleſtine, he returned without delay into 7ah, 
to appeaſe the diſcords and commotions which the vindictive and ambitious 
-pontif had excited there in his abſence. So that in reality, notwithſtanding 
all the reproaches that were caſt upon the emperor by the pope and his 
creatures, this expedition was by far the moſt ſucceſsful of any that had been 
yet undertaken againft the infidels [II. | „ | 


[(4) This papal excommunication, which was drawn up in the moſt outrageous and indecent 
language, was ſo far from exciting FxepzrIc to accelerate his departure for Pal/?ine, that it pro- 
_ duced no effect upon him at all, and was, on the contrary, received with the utmoſt contempt. He 
defended himſelf by his ambaſſadors at Rome, and ſhewed that the reaſons of his delay were ſolid and 
juſt, and not mere pretexts as the pope had pretended. At the ſame time, he wrote a remarkable 
letter to HxxR III, king of Erglaxd, in which he complains of the inſatiable avarice, the bound- 
leſs ambition, the perfidious ba hypocritical proceedings of the Roman pontifs. See FLEURYs 
Hiſtoire Ecclefiaftique, livr. lxxix. tom. xvi. p. 601. edit. Bruxelles. ] | 
I See the writers that have compoſed the Hiſtory of the Holy Wars, and of the Life and Ex- 
ploits of FRED ERIC Ih See alſo MutaTor Amalis Italic, and the various authors of the 
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VI. The expeditions that followed this, were leſs. important and, alſo leſs Cx *r. NI. 


ſocceſsful. In the year 1239, THEOBATD VIII, count of Champagne, and 
king of Navarre, ſet out from Marſeilles for the Holy land, accompanied by 
kyeral French and German princes, as did allo, the year following, Ricaary, 
Fail of Cornwal, brother to HENRY III, king of England. The iflue of theſe 
two expeditions was by no means anſwerable to the preparations which wer 
made to render them ſucceſsful. The former failed through the inflyence of 


the emperor's In] ambaſſadors in Paleſtine, who renewed the truce with the 


Mahometans ; while, on the other hand, a conſiderable body of Chriſtians 
were defeated at Gaza, and ſuch as eſcaped the carnage returned into Europe. 
This fatal event was J owing to the diſcords that reigned between 
the templars, and the knights of St. Joan of Jeruſalem. Hence it came to 
pas, that the arrival of RiechAxp, which had been induſtriouſly retarded by 
Gzzcory IX, and which had revived, in ſome degree, the hopes of the 


vanquiſhed, was ineffectual to repair their loſs, and all that this prince could 


do, was to enter, with the conſent of the allies, into a truce upon as good 


conditions as the declining ſtate of their affairs would admit of. This truce 


w. 
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was accordingly concluded with the ſultan of Egypt in the year 1241, after 


which R1icHaRp immediately ſet fail for Europe [o]. 


VII. The affairs of the Chriſtians in the eaſt declined from day to day. 
Inteſtine diſcords and ill- conducted expeditions had reduced them almoſt to 
the laſt extremity, when Lewis IX, king of France, who was canoniſed after 
his death, and is ſtill worſhiped with the utmoſt devotion, attempted their 
reſtoration. It was in conſequence of a vow, which this prince had made in 
the year 1248, when he was ſeized with a painful and nden illneſs, that 
he undertook this arduous taſk, and, in the execution of it, he ſet fail for 
Egypt with a formidable army and a numerous fleet, from a notion that the 


, conqueſt of this province would enable him to carry on the war in Syria and 


Paljtine with more facility and ſucceſs. The firſt attempts of the zealous 
monarch were crowned with victory; for Damietta, that famous Egyptian 
city, yielded to his arms; but the ſmiling proſpect was ſoon changed, and 
the progreſs of -the war preſented one uniform ſcene of calamity and deſola- 
tion. The united hotrors of famine and peſtilence overwhelmed the royal 


The expedition 
of Lenk. 


— 
* 


amy, whoſe proviſions were cut off by the Mahometans, in the year 1150 


RokkRT, earl of Artois, the king's own brother, having ſurprized the £ 


daracen army, and, through an excels of valour, purſued them too far, was 
lein in the engagement, and, a few days after, the king himſelf with two 
ble) Dr. Mosnz In calls him, by a miſtake, TEO ALP V. unleſs we are to attribute this 
kalt to an error of the preſs. ]]] © 700 
L) FRED BRIC II, who had ſtill a great party in _Palfine, and did not ac in concert with the. 


4 


due ſuffered much.] 


a * 1 


le] All theſe circumſtances are accurately related and illuſtrated by the learned Gzoxer Cnutsr 


[2 


Gebavervs,-in his Hiftoria -Righardi Imperatoris, lib. i. p. 34.—It appears, however, by 2 | 


le Petri de Vineic, that Richanp was created by Faevenic Il, his lofd lientenant of t 
kingdom of Feru/akem, and this furniſhes à probable reaſon why Gxecort IX uſed all poſfible 
—_— er a RicuarpD's voyage, 8 J Lago ol og 
Vor. J. ns 
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626 Ve External HIsTORY of the CHuRcn, PRT! 
Ca r. XIII. more of his brothers 95. and the greateſt part of his army, were take 
— fpfiiſoners in a bloody action after a bold and obſtinate refiſtance, - This nalen 
monarch, who was endowed with true greatneſs of mind, and who was er. 
tremely pious, though after the manner that prevailed in this age of ſuper. 


ſtition and darkneſs, was ranſomed at an immenſe price fel, and after aste, 
ſpent about four years in Paleſtine, returned into Base in ee 10 | 
with a handful of men [r], the miferable remains of his formidable army, by 
| 2 cruſade VIII. No calamities could deject the courage, nor damp the invincibl 
undertaken bj | 4.1 1 n | e 
the ſame mo- ſpirit of LEwis; nor did he Took upon his vow as fulfilled by what he had 
— alteady done in Paleſtine. He therefore reſolved upon a new expedition 
fitted out a formidable fleet with which he ſet fail for Africa, accompanied by | 
a ſplendid train of princes and nobles, and propoſed to begin in that part of | 
the world his operations againſt the infidels, that he might either convert 
them to the Chriſtian faith, or draw from their treaſures the means of carry- 
ing on more effectually the war in ia. Immediately after his arrival upon 
the African coaſt, he made himſelf maſter of the fort of Carthage; but this | 
firſt ſucceſs was ſoon followed by a fatal change in his affairs. A peſtilential 
diſeaſe broke out in the fleet, in the harbour of Tunis, carried off the greateſt 
part of the army, and ſeized, at length, the monarch himſelf, who fell a 
victim to its rage, on the 2 g¹ of Auguſt, in the year 1270 [s]. Lewis was 
the laſt of the European princes, that embarked in the holy war; the dangers 
and difficulties, the calamities and diſorders, and the enormous expences that | 
accompanied each cruſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous, and diſcouraged the 
maoſt intrepid promoters of theſe fanatical expeditions. In conſequence of | 
this the Latin empire in the eaſt declined apaee, notwithſtanding the efforts 
of che Roman pontifs to maintain and fiipport it; and in the year 1291, after 
the taking of Ptolomais, or Acra, by the Mahometans, it was entirely over- 
thrown [4]. It is natural to inquire into the true cauſes, that contributed to 
this unhappy revolution in Paleſtine ; and theſe cauſes are evident. We. mult 


* 


CO) Arrnoxsvs, earl of Poitiers, and CHaRLEs,'earl of Anjou.] „ 
(e) The ranſom, which, together with the reſtoration of Damietta, the king was obliged to pay 
for. his liberty, was eight hundred thouſand gold bezants, and not eighty thouſand as CoLLIER er- 
roneouſly reckons . This ſum, which was equal then to 500,000 livres of French money, 
Nad. . N our days, amount to the value of four millions of livres, that is, to about 190,000 pounds 

ling. 1 ds | 
6505 2800 illuſtrious knights, who ſet out with Lewis from France, there remained but about 
an hundred when he failed from Palſtine. See JolxvitLE's Hg. de S. Louis IX. p. 81. 
[s] Among the various hiſtories that deſerve to be conſulted for an ampler account of this laſt 
cruſade, the prinipal place is due to the Hiſfoire de S. Louis IX du nom, Roy de France, ecrite par Jar 
Sr. de Foirville, enrichie de nouvelles Diſſertations et Obſervations Hiftoriques, par Charles di Freſnts 
Parit 1668, Fol. See alſo FILLEAU DE La CHALZR Hiftoire de . Louis, Paris 1688, 2 vol. in 8”, 
 —Meznconis CBronicon, in ANT, MAT *4 x1 Analeis veteris æui, tom. iii. p. 172. 179.—Luc. 
| Wappinct Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 294. 307, & paſim.— Bou A x, Hiſt. Acad, Pari. 
tom. iti. p. 212. 392, &c.— PIERRE CLaups FONTENAY, Hiſtoire de PEgli/e Gallicane, tom. &. 

-Þ SY Ke 575 GE Se. — — An 

l] Ant. MaTzh £1: Analectd weteris æ i, tom. v. p. 748. —J]Ac. ECHARD! Scriptores 7 
nicani, tom. i. p. 422,—IMOLA in Dantem, in MURaToORI1 Autigg. Italicæ, medli avi, tom. . 
p- 1111, 1112, | | 


®*. See ColLlitn's Eecleſ. Hiſtory, Cent, x111, vol. i. p. 456. A0 
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induced Con Ap, duke of Maſſovia, to 
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got ſeek for them either in the counſels, or in the valour of the infidels, but 
in the diſſenſions that reigned in the Chriſtian armies, in the profligate lives 
of thoſe, who called themſelves the champions of the crofs, and in the 
gnorance and obſtinacy, the avarice and inſolence of the pope's legates. 

IX. Chriſtianity as yet had not tamed the ferocity, nor conquered the 
g prejudices that ſtill prevailed in ſome of the weſtern 

ovinces. Among others, the Pruſſians, a fierce and ſavage nation, retained 
{til the idolatrous worſhip of their anceſtors with the moſt obſtinate perſeve- 
rance, nor did the arguments and exhortations employed by the miffionaries 
that were ſent among them, from time to time, produce the leaſt effect upon 
their ſtubborn and intractable ſpirits. The brutifh firmneſs of theſe W 


* 
wy * 


have recourſe to more forcible methods 
than reaſon and argument, in order to bring about their converſion. For 
this purpoſe, he addreſſed himſelf, in the year 1230, to the knights of the 


. ? 


Teutonic order of St, Mary, who, after their expulſion from Paleſtine, had 
ſettled at Venice, and engaged them, by pompous promiſes, to undertake the 


conqueſt and converſion of the Pruſſians. The knights accordingly arrived 
in Pruſſia, under the command of HERMAN DE SALTZA, and, after a moſt 


cruel and obſtinate war, of fifty years ſtanding, with that reſolute people, 


obliged them, with difficulty, to acknowledge the Teutonic order for their 
ſovereigns, and to embrace the Chriſtian faith [u]. After having eſtabliſhed 
Chriſtianity, and fixed their own dominion in Pryſſia, theſe booted apoſtles 
made ſeveral excurſions into the neighbouring countries, and particularly 
into Lithuania, where they pillaged, burned, maſſacred, and ruined all before 


them, until they forced the inhabitants of that miſerable province to profeſs 
a feigned ſubmiſſian to the goſpel, or rather to the furious and unrelenting 
miſſionaries, by whom it was propagated in a manner ſo contrary to its divine 


maxims, and to the benevolent ſpirtt of its celeſtial author [c. 

X. In Spain the cauſe of the goſpel gained ground from day to day. The 
kings of Caſtile, Leon, Navarre, and Arragan waged perpetual war with the 
Saracen princes, who held {till under their dominion the kingdoms of Valentia, 
Grazads, and Murcia, together with the province of Audalulia; and this war 
was Carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that the-Saracen dominion declined apace, 
and was daily reduced within narrower; bounds, while: the limits of the church 
were. extended on every . fide. The princes that contributed principally. to 
this happy revolution were FERDINAND, king ef Leo and Caftty, who, 
after his death, obtained a place in the Kalendar, his father APRHoοα IX, 
king of Leon, and Jau xs I, king of Aragon lx]. The latter, more eſpecially, 


1. See MarrnæI 4nobfant. ani, tom. ili. p. 18, tom. y. p: 654689 —PgTRI br Durs 


'WRG Chronicon Prilſſtæ, publiſtied by HaRTENOCH1Vs at Jenas in the 78 1679.—ChRIsTo PH. 


Haxrkxochius, his Hiftory of the Pruſſian Church, written in the 
he's p. 33. and Antigquitates Pruſſiæ, Dif]. xiv. p. 201,—BALUZ11 
47 .— . 
1 uy | 1 5 
[0] Beſides the authors mentioned in the preceding note, ſee Lupwacu Religuiz Manyſcripto- 
uM onnis evi, tom. i. p. 336. eee . deb. 


* 1. Po . 
(x) See Jon. Ferrer as, Hiftory of Spain, 
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erman language, book I. 
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ADDINGI Annales Minor. tom: iv. p. 40. 63.—SOLIGNAC 


vol. iv. 
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M: cellanea, tom. vii. p- 427. | 
Hire de Polagne, tom. ti. | 
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of the Arabians 
in Spain. 
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C xxx, XIII. diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminently by his fervent zeal for the advancement g 
_ - Chriſtianity ; for no ſooner had he made himſelf maſter of Valentia ry 
year 1236, than he employed, with the greateſt pains and aſſiduity, eye s 
bpoſſible method of converting to the faith his Arabian ſubjects, whoſs oo 
pulſion would have been an irreparable loſs to his kingdom. For this pur. 
ole he ordered the Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he made uſe of Princi Ally 
in this ſalutary work, to learn the Arabic tongue, and he founded publie 

ſchools at Majorca and Barcelona, in which a conſiderable number of youth 
were educated in a manner that might enable them to preach the goſpel in 
that language. When theſe pious efforts were found to be ineffectua], the 

Roman pontif CIEMEN IV. exhorted the king to drive the Mahometans our | 

of Spain. The obſequious prince followed the counſel of the incohſiderate 
— -———pontif, in the execution of which, however, he met with much difficulty, 
ob both from the oppoſition which the Spaniſh nobles made to it on the one 

| hand, and from the obſtinacy of the Moors on the other [y]. 
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Concerning the calgmitous events that happened. iv the church during this 
55 „„ 5 


1 # 
* 


2 


The unhappy I. PE accounts we have already given of the conqueſts of the Tartars, 
= - — 1 and of the unhappy iſſue of the cruſades, will be ſufficient to give us 
Obdriſtian in che 2. lively idea of the melancholy condition to which the Chriſtians were re- 
1 duced in Alia; and had the Saracens been infected with the ſame odious ſpirit 
of perſecution that poſſeſſed the cruſaders, there would not perhaps have 

remained a ſingle Chriſtian in that part of the world. But though theſe 

infidels- were chargeable with various crimes, and had frequently treated the 

Chriſtians in a rigorous and injurious manner, yet they, looked with horror 

upon thoſe ſcenes of perfecution, which the Latins exhibited as: the exploits. 

of heroic piety, and conſidered. it as the higheſt and moſt-atrocious mark of 

cruelty and injuſtice to-force unhappy. men, by. fire- and ſword, to. abandon. 

tgious principles, or to put them to death merely becauſe they refuſed 


their rel 
; 0 hang their opinions. After the deſtruction:of the kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem, many of the Latins remained ſtill in Syria, and retiring into the dark 
and ſolitary receſſes of mount Liban lived there in a ſavage manner, and 
. laſt, by degrees, all ſenſe both of religion and humanity, as appears in the 
conduct and. characters of their deſcendants, who . ſtill inhabit: the ſame 
uncultivated wilds, and who ſeem almoſt. entirely deſtitute of all knowledge 


* of God and religion [z].. 100 
i [33 See Guppzs,-his Hiſtary of the Expulſian of the Moriſeoes, in his Mi/cellaneous Trad, vol. i. 


. 26. NE ; | | . ; | 4 
F [z] A certain.tribe, called Dzx vs, or Dxus i, who. inhabit the receſſes of the .mounts Libar ts | 
 ftiliban, pretend to deſcend from the ancient Franks, Who were once maſters of Paleſtine., I. 
derivation is, indeed, doubtful. It is, however, certain, that there ſtill remain in thee countries 
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Cn. II. The External His Tory of the Cnurcn, 629 
II. The Latin writers of this age complain in many places of the growth Ce nr. XIII. 


of infidelity, of daring and licentious writers, ſome of whom attacked pub- — _ 

licly the doctrines of Chriſtianity, while others went ſo far as atheiſtically to nity and 

call in queſtion the perfections and government of the ſupreme Being. atheiſm among 

Theſe complaints, however they might have been exaggerated in ſome reſ- — 

pects, were yet far from being entirely deſtitute of foundation; and the 

juperſtition of the times was too naturally adapted to create a number of 

infidels and libertines, among men who had more capacity than judgment, 
more wit than ſolidity. Perſons of this character, when they fixed their 1 

attention only upon that abſurd ſyſtem of religion, which the Roman pontifs 2 

and their dependents exhibited as the true religion of CHRIST, and main= 1 

tained by the odious influence of bloody perſecution, were, for want of the > ol 
means of being better inſtructed, unhappily led to conſider the Chriſtian: 

religion. as a fable invented and propagated by a greedy and ambitious- : 

prieſthood, in order to fill their coffers and to render their authority reſpect- 3 * 

able. The philoſophy of Ar1sToTLE, which flounſhed in all the European | 
| ſchools, and was looked upon as the very eſſence of right reaſon, contributed | on 
much to ſupport this deluſion, and to nouriſh a proud and preſumptuous 

ſpirit of infidelity. This quibbling and intricate philoſophy. led many to 

' reject ſome of the moſt evident and important doctrines both of natural and 
.revealed religion, ſuch as the doctrine of a divine providence. governing the 
univerſe, the immortality of the ſoul, the ſcripture account al the origin of 
the world, and other points of leſs moment. Theſe doctrines were not only 
rejected, but the moſt pernicious errors were induſtriouſly propagated in 
oppoſition to them, by a ſet of Ariſtotelians, who were extremely active in 


- 


— 


gaining proſelytes to their impious jargon [a]. 1 jab. + 
deſcendents of thoſe, whom the Holy war brought from Europe into Palzfiine;, though they do very 
| Ittle honour to their aneeſtors, and-have nothing of Chriſtians but ten „„ 
[a] See 874. THOM Summa ntra gentes, and BERNHARDI MoxRETÆ Summa contra Catharos 
et Waldenſes. This latter writer; in the work now "mentioned, combats, with great ſpirit, the 
enemies of Chriſtianity which appeared in his time. In the fourth chapter of tlie fiſth book, p. 416. 
he diſputes, in an ample and copious manner; againſt thoſe who'affirmed, that the ſoul periſhed with 
the body, refutes, in the eleventh chapter, p. 477. thoſe Ariſtotelian philoſophers, who held, that the 
world had exiſted from all eternity, and would never have an end; and, in the fifteenth chapter, 
p. 554. he attacks thoſe, who, defpiſing the authority of the ſacred writings, deny the exiſtence of 
human liberty, -and maintain, that all things, and even the crimes öf the wicked are the effects of aa 
| affolute and irreſiſtible neceſſity. Add to theſe authors, STEPHAN TEMIERII, Epiſcopi Parifienſis, . 
Indiculus errorum, qui.a nonnullis Magiflris Lutetiæ publice pricvatimque .. docebantur, Anno 1277, ix 
Bibliotheca patrum Maxima, tom. xxv. p. 233. as alſo BouvLar,:Hi/tor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. 
p. 433. and GEeRarpa Du Bors, Hiftor. Eccliſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 501. The tenets of theſe doctors 
will, no doubt, appear of a ſurprizing nature; for they taught, that there was only one intelleft among 
all the human race; that all things awere ſubjed to abſolute fate or neceſſity ; that the univerſe was nor 
2 by a divine prowidence; that the world was eternal, and the foul mortal ; and they maintained 
ele and ſuch like monſtrous errors by arguments drawn from the. philoſophy .of AgisToTLE.. 
But, at the ſame time, to avoid the juſt reſentment of the people, they 2 as a buckler againſt 
their adverſaries, that moſt dangerous and pernicious diſtinction between theological and pbilgſaphical 
truth, which has been ſince uſed, with the utmoſt cunning and bad faith, by the more recent Ariſto- 
; telians of the xy and xvi" centuries. Theſe things, ſaid they (as we learn from SrxPpREX TEMPER) 
. fre true in philoſophy, but not according to ibe catholic faith. Vera funt hac ſucundum philoſophum, non 
ſecundum fidem catholicam... : NY 
| III. K. 
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628 
2 IU T. XIII. 


pulſion would have been an irreparable loſs to his kingdom. 


year 1236, than he employed, with the greateſt pains and aff 


Pr gy: The External His ToRv· the Cay Rom, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminently by his fervent zeal for the ady 
Chriſtianity ; for no ſooner had he made himſelf maſter of Ja 


Paxr ! 
ancement of 
lentia in the 
duity, every 
ts, Whoſe ex. 
For this Pur- 
of Principally 


poſſible method of conyerting to the faith his Arabian ſubject 


oſe he ordered the Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he made uſe 


in this ſalutary work, to learn the Arabic tongue, and he founded publt 


ſchools at Majorca and Barcelona, in which a conſiderable number of Youth 
were educated in a manner that might enable them to preach the gojpel in 
that language. When theſe pious efforts were found to be ineffectua], the 
Roman pontif CLEMEN IV. exhorted the king to drive the Mahometans ou: 
of Spain. The obſequious prince followed the counſel of the inconſiderate 


— ---—pontif, in the execution of which, however, he met"with much difficulty, 


7 


The unhappy 
ſtate of the af - 
fairs of the 
Chriftians in the 
aſt. 


both from the oppalition which the Spaniſh nobles made to it on 
hand, and from the obſtinacy of the Moors on the other [y]. 


the one 
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CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church dur ing llit 
J OT - 1-5. | 


E 1 E accounts we have already given of the conqueſts of the Tartars,. 


and of the unhappy iſſue of the cruſades, will be ſufficient to give us 
a lively idea of the melancholy condition to which the Chriſtians were re- 
duced in Aſia; and had the Saracens been infected with the ſame odious ſpirie 


bf perſecution that poſſeſſed the cruſaders, there would not perhaps have 
remained a ſingle Chriſtian in that part of the world. But though theſe 


cruelty and injuſtice to force unhappy men, by fire and ſword, to abandon 


to change their opinions. After the deſtruction. of the kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem, many of the Latins remained ſtill in Syria, and retiring into the dark 


uncultivated wilds, and who ſeem almoſt. entirely deſtitute of all knowledge 
e God and religion {2].. oo ooo 


 Antiliban, pretend to deſcend from the ancient Franks, who were once maſters of Pale/iine.. Thy 


infidels were chargeable with various crimes, and had frequently treated the 
Chriſtians in a rigorous and injurious manner, yet they, looked with horror 
upon thoſe ſcenes of perfecution, which the Latins exhibited as the exploits 
of heroic piety, and conſidered. it as the higheſt.and moſt-atrocious mark of 


their religious principles, or to put them to death merely becauſe they refuſed 


and ſolitary receſſes of mount Liban; lived there in a ſavage manner, and 
laſt, by degrees, all ſenſe both of religion and . humanity, as appears in the 
conduct and. characters of their deſcendants, who . ſtill inhabit: the ſame 


. See Grpbzs, his Hiftary of the Expulſion of the Mori coc, in his Mi/ellaueous 7. 74455, vol. i. 
[x] A certain tribe, called Dzxvs:, or Dxusi, who inhabit the receſſes of the mounts Libar and 


derivation is, indeed, doubtful. It is, however, certain, that there ſtill remain R 
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c np. II. The External His ToRy of the Cnurcu; 629 
II. The Latin writers of this age complain in many places of the growth CZ r. XIII. 
of infidelity, of daring and licentious writers, ſome of whom attacked DU. — "ond 
licly the doctrines of Chriſtianity, while others went ſo far as atheiſtically to * 
call in queſtion the perfections and government of the ſupreme Being. atheiſm among- 
Theſe complaints, however they might have been exaggerated in ſome reſ- — 
pects, were yet far from being entirely deſtitute of foundation; and the 
ſuperſtition of the times was too naturally adapted to create a number of 
infidels and libertines, among men who had more capacity than judgment, 
more wit than ſolidity. Perſons. of this character, when they fixed their g 
attention only upon that abſurd ſyſtem of religion, which the Roman pontifs FRY — 
and their dependents exhibited as the true religion of CHRIST, and main- | 1 
tained by the odious influence of bloody perſecution, were, for want of the. 4 HT 
means of being better inſtructed, unhappily led to conſider the Chriſtian: - 4 
religion as a fable invented and propagated by a greedy and ambitious | 41 
prieſthood, in order to fill their coffers and to render their authority reſpect- 7 
able. The philoſophy of ARISTO TFE, which flounſhed in all the European 8 + wh 
| ſchools, and was looked upon as the very eſſence of right reaſon, contributed | © Wb 
much to ſupport this deluſion, and to nouriſh a proud and preſumptuous 
ſpirit of infidelity. This quibbling and intricate philoſophy. led many to 
reject ſome of the moſt evident and important doctrines both of natural and 
revealed religion, ſuch as the doctrine of a divine providence governing the 
univerſe, the immortality of the ſoul, the ſcripture account l the origin of 
the world, and other points of leſs moment. Theſe doctrines were not only 4 
rejected, but the moſt pernicious errors were induſtriouſſy propagated in | Ie 
oppoſition to them, by a ſet of Ariſtotelians, who were extremely active in | WL 
gaining proſelytes to their impious Jargon [a]. eo e 
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deſcendents of thoſe, whom the Holy war brought from Europe into Palgfise;. tough they do very 
little honour to theit aneeftors, and-have nothing of Chriſtians but ten E 


— 


5 89 * is the" x 
[a] See STa; Tro0M # Summa qpntra gentes, and BERNHARD MoxET Summa contra Catharos 
et Waldenſes. This latter writer; in the work now mentioned, combats, with great ſpirit, the 
enemies of Chriſtianity which appeared in his time. In the fourth chapter of tlie fiſth book, p. 416. 


he diſputes, in an ample and copious manner, againſt thoſe who affirmed, that the ſoul periſhed avith 


* 


the body, refutes, in the eleventh chapter, p. 477. thoſe Ariſtotelian philoſophers, who held, that the | 
world had exifted from all eternity, and would never have an end; and, in the fifteenth chapter, | | 4 1 
p- 554. he attacks thoſe, who, defpiſing the authority of the ſacred*writings, deny the exiſtence of _ 2 WET 
an liberty, and maintain, that all things, and even the crimes of the wicked are the effects of an 1 15 1 
 affolute and irreſiſtible necęſſity. Add to theſe authors, STEPHAN TEM IERII, Epiſcopi Parifienſis, . a : 41 
Indiculus errorum, qui a nonnullis Magiflris Lutetiz publice privatimque .. docebantur, Anno 1277, is © | 
Bibliotheca patrum Maxima, tom. Xv. p. 233. as alſo Boular, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii.. 
p. 433. and GER ara DVU Bois, Hifor. Ecclef, Parif, tom. ii. p. 501. The tenets of theſe doctors 
will, no doubt, appear of a ſurprizing nature; for they taught, that there auas only one intellef among 
all the human race; that all things awere ſubject to abſolute fate or necgęſſiy; that the univerſe was not 
883 by a divine providence ;-that the -world was eternal, and the ſoul mortal ; and they maintained 
theſe and ſuch like monſtrous errors by arguments drawn from the. philoſophy of AgisToTLE.. 
But, at the ſame time, to ayoid the juſt reſentment of the people, they held ups as a buckler againſt 


their adverſaries, that moſt dangerous and pernicious diſtinction between zheological and philoſophical 
2 truth, which has been ſince uſed, with the utmoſt canning and bad faith, by the more recent Ariſto- Mi 
Us telians of the xv and xvich centuries. Theſe things, ſaid they (as we learn from STzparn TEMPER) | | x 
es Le true in philoſophy, but not according is the catbolic faith. Vera ſunt hac ſacundum philoſophum, nur | 
le | 
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6430 due Blend Hier, of the Cnunch. Pape t 
Czar, An. III. If the accufations brought againſt FarpERIe II, by the Roman 


— pontif Gzrcory IX, deſerve any eredit, that prince may be ranked amo 
dae ot impiery, the moſt inveterate and malignant enemies of the Chriftian religion, ſince he 
woas charged by GRECORV with having ſaid, that the world had been deceivel 
by three impoſtors, Moss, ChRISsT, and MAHOMET [5]. This charge was 
anſwered by a ſolemn and public profeſſion of his faith, which the emperor 
addreffed to all the kings and princes of Europe, to whom alſo had been 
addrefled the accuſation brought againſt him by the pontif. The accu- 
fation, however, was founded upon the teſtimony of Henry Ragpox, 
landgrave of Thuringia, who declared that he had heard the emperor pro- 
nounce the abominable blaſphemy abovementioned [c]. It is, after all, 
Aifficult to decide with ſufficient evidence concerning the truth of this fact. 
FnEDERIc, who was extremely paſſionate and imprudent, may, perhaps in 
a fit of rage, have let ſome ſuch expreſſion as this eſcape his reflexion, and 
this is rendered probable enough by the company he frequented, and the 
number of learned Ariſtotelians that were always about his perſon, and 
might ſuggeſt matter enough for ſuch impious expreſſions, as that now 
under confideration. It was this affair that gave occaſion, in after times, to 
the invention of that fabulous account, which ſuppoſes the deteſtable book 
"Concerning the three impoſtors, to have heen compoſed by the emperor himſelf, 
or, by PETER DE VINE1s, a native of Capua, a man of great credit and au- 
thority, whom that prince had choſen for his prime miniſter, and in whom 
he placed the higheſt confidence [d]. OC Fo} 


_ 


[c 3 GYcanTis, Flores temporum, p. 126.—-ChR. F Rip. AYRMANN, Sylloge Anecablor. 
tom. i. p. 639. * | 5 | 

II] Scee.Casin, Ounins Comment. de Scriptoribus Fccleſiaſticis, tom. iii. p. 66,—ALB, Hens. 
;DE SALLENGRB, Memoiren d Hiſloire et de Litterature, tom, i. part. I. p. 380. 
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C 
TOE INTERNAL Eis ronv of the Cnvace, 


c 
Qncerni 2 the ate of learning and philoſophy during this century.. 


HE Greeks, amidſt the dreadful calamities, diſcords, and _ cn ux. XL; 
lutions, that diſtracted and perplexed their unhappy country, h 
neither that ſpirit, nor that leiſure that are neceſſary to the pry The fat? of 

ture oy" the arts and ſciences. Yet, under all theſe diſadvantages, they till the yo bg 255 

retained a certain portion of their former ſpirit, and did not entirely abandon: : 
the cauſe of learning and philoſophy, as appears by the writers that arofe | _ 

among them during this century. Their beſt hiſtorians were Niers a 

CHONIATES, GEORGIUS ACROPOLITA, GREGORIUS PACHYMERES, and Jozs,. + 

whoſe Cbronology is yet extant. We learn from the writings of GR EMW 

PacHYMERES and NICEPHORUS BLEMMIDA, that the Peripatetic philoſophy 

was not without its admirers among the Greeks ; though the Platonic was 

moſt in vogue. The greateſt part of the Grecian philoſophers, following 

the example of the later Platoniſts, whoſe works were the fubject of their 
conſtant meditation, inclined to reduce the wiſdom of PLA, and the ſub- 

tilties of the Stagirite into one ſyſtem, and to reconcile, as well as they could, 

their jarring principles. It is not neceſſary to exhibit a liſt of thoſe —— 

who wrote the lives and diſeourſes of the ſaints, or diſtinguiſhed themſelves in- oa 
the controverſy with the Latin church, or of thoſe, who employed their 

learned labours in illuſtrating the canon law of the Greeks. The principal 
Syrian writer, which this century produced, was CRE ABuT FaRat,, 

primate of the Jacobites, a man of true genius and univerſal learning, who: 
was a Judicious divine, an eminent hiſtorian, and a good Philoſopher Lal. 
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[a] See BayLe's Didimaty, at the article ABuLryanact; v as alſo Jos, SIM. ASSEMANI Biblioth.. 
Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. cap. xlitj. p. 244+ 

[AnuT THAN AOT Us, or AAUl-FARAL, was a native of Malarla, a cĩty in Armenia, ner the dure 
of the river Euphrates, and acquired a vaſt in the eaſt on axcount of his extenſive erudition; 
He compoſed An Abrid igment of the Univerſal Hiftory, iy the beginning of the world to his own - 
times, Which he Ari into ten parts, or dynaſties. The 1/7, comprehends the hiſtory of the 
ancient Patriarchs, from Adam to Meſes.. The 24, that of Jeſua and. the other Judges of Musi. 
The. z, 4, 5, and 6755, contain the hiſtory of the Kings of Haul, of the Chaldean Princes, of the 
Petfian Magi, and of the Grecian Monarchs. The o relates to the Roman hiſtory ; the Bb, to 
that of the Greek Emperors of Conſtantinople. In 4 th, he treats concerning the Arabian Com- 5 : 
manders; and in the 1075, concerning the Meguls. Hei 1 more to be de upon in his 
of the Saracens and Tartars, than in fis accounts of other nations. The learned Dr. Evwarp : 
Rr tranſlated this work. into Latin, and publiſhed his tranſlation in 1663; together with a 
Supplement, which catries on the hiſtory of the Oriental. OT whege As VL-Farai left it. 
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eur. XIII. Gzorot ELMAcin, who compoſed the hiſtory of the Saracens, was alſo 3 
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6322 The Internal His roRV. of the Cuuxcun. PART II 
80 writer of no mean reputation. e 
The progreſs of II. The ſciences carried a fairer aſpect. in the weſtern world, where ever 


Tang the branch of erudition was cultivated with affiduity and zeal, and, of con- 


_.encouragement they granted to men of genius, acquired the higheſt renown, 
and rendered their names immortal. The former founded the academy of 
Naples, had the works of ARIS TOTLE tranſlated into Latin, aſſembled about 
his perſon all the learned men, whom he could engage by his munificence to 
repair to his court, and gave many other undoubted proofs of his zeal for 
the advancement of the arts and ſciences [5]. The latter obtained an 
illuſtrious and permanent renown by ſeveral learned productions, but more 
[eſpecially by his famous Aſtronomical Tables [c]. In conſequence then of the 
protection that was given to the ſciences in this century, academies were 
erected almoſt in every city, peculiar privileges of various kinds were alſo 
granted to the youth that frequented them, and theſe learned ſocieties ac. 
quired, at length, the form of political bodies; that is to fay, they were 
inveſted: with a certain juriſdiftion, and were governed by their own laws and 


: 


3 . 7 en 
The late of the, III. In the public ſchools or academies that were founded at Padua, | 
8 Modena, Naples, Capua, Tholouſe, Salamanca, Lions, and Cologn, the whole 
icircle of the ſciences was not taught, as in our times. The application of 
the youth, and the labours of their inſtructors were limited to certain 
branches of learning, and thus the courſe of academical education remained 
imperfect. The academy of Paris, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt both with 
reſpect to the number and abilities of its profeſſors, and the multitude of 
ſtudents by whom it was frequented, was the firſt learned ſociety which ex; | 
tended the ſphere of education, received all the ſciences into its boſom, and 
appointed maſters for every branch of erudition. Hence it was diſtinguiſhed, 
before any other academy, with the title of an UNIVERS TTy, to denote its 
The fame learned tranſlator had obliged the public, in 1650, with an abridgment of the ninth 
dynaſty under the following title: ' Specimen Hiftorie Arabum ; fre \Georgit | Abulfaragii Malatienfis 
ile origine et moribus Arabum ſurcincta narratio.u  '  , © © 33 
Is] Bovrtay, Hift. Acad. Pari. tom. iii. p. 115.—Graxxoxe, Hift. de Naples, tom. ii. 
5 P. 497- add to theſe the obſervations of Jo. AL B. Fasricivs, Biblioth. Latin. _ evi, tom. ii. 
F {9 Nic. AxroniI Biblotheca werus Hiſpen, lib. viii. c. v. p. 217.— Jo. vj FxxRERAS, Hao: 
A Eſpagne, tom. av. p- 347. N mM 55 8 


* 


— . — embracing 
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model, and of being honoured with the ſame title. In this famous univerſity 
the doctors were divided into four colleges or claſſes, according to the 
branches of learning they profeſſed ; and theſe claſſes were called, in after- 
times, faculties. In each of theſe ſaculties a doctor was choſen by the ſuffrages 


title of dean was given to thoſe, who ſucceſſively filled that eminent office [d]. 
The head of the aniverſity, whoſe inſpection and juriſdiction extended to all 


and that high and honourable place was filled by the biſhop of Paris, to 
whom an aſſiſtant was afterwards joined, who ſhared the adminiſtration with 
him, and was cloathed with an extenſive authority [e]. The college ſet 


by an opulent and pious man, whoſe name was RoBERT DE SORBONNE, a 
particular friend and favorite of St. LEWIS, whoſe name was adopted, and is 
ſtill retained by that theological ſociety []. | 


faculties, or colleges of this famous univerſity, were obliged to ſubmit to a 
lng and tedious courſe of probation, to ſuffer the ſtrifteſt examinations, 
and to give, during ſeveral years, undoubted proofs of their learning and 
capacity, before they were received in the character of public teachers. 
This ſevere diſcipline was called the academical courſe, and it was wiſely 
deſigned to prevent the number of profeſſors from multiplying beyond 
meaſure, and alſo to hinder ſuch as were deſtitute of erudition and abilities 


They, who had ſatisfied all the demands of this academical law, and had 
gone through the formidable trial with applauſe, were ſolemnly inveſted 
with the dignity of profeſſors, and were ſaluted maſters with a certain round of 
ceremonies, that were uſed in the ſocieties of illiterate tradeſmen, when their 
company was augmented by a new candidate. This vulgar cuſtom was 
introduced, in the preceding century, by the profeſſors of law in the academy 
of Bolonia, and, in this century, it was tranſmitted to that of Paris, where it 
vas firſt practiſed by the divinity-colleges, and afterwards by the profeſſors 
ef phyſic and of the liberal arts. In this account of the trial and inſtallation 
of the profeſſors of Paris, we may perceive the origin of what we now call 
aademical degrees, which, like all other human inſtitutions, have degenerated 
le] This arrangement was executed about the year. 1260. See Du Bou Ar, Hiftor. Acad. 
(e] See HERM. Contincu Antiquitates Academics, a work, however, ſuſceptible of conſiderable 
improvements. The important work mentiened in the preceding note, and which is divided into 
ir volumes, deſerves to be principally conſulted in this point, as well as in all others that relate to 
ee and government of th —.— -” Paris 8 GO 3 Liber de 
a Far: zn 2uſuu . . 5 6 ANY, 
[D] See or od gue gs" Pari) ue 223,-Du Fresne's e upon 
tir Life of S Lexis, written by JoINVILLE,' p. 36. 3 baby 5 4 
Vol. I. ö ſacdly 


chools of learning were ambitious of torming themſelves upon the ſame 


embracing the whole circle of ſcience, and, in proceſs: of time, other CEN. XIII. 


of his collegues, to preſide during a fixed period in the ſociety, and the | 


the branches of that learned body, was dignified with the name of chancellor, © 


apart for the ſtudy of divinity was firſt erected and endowed, in the year 12 50, 


courſe. 


from aſſuming an office, which was juſtly looked upon as of high importance. 


# 5 


— 
9 be as 


fy 


IV. Such as were deſirous of being admitted profeſſors in any of the The academical 
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Cen r. XIII. ſadly from the wiſe end for which they were at firſt appointed, and gor 
12 — more inſignificant from day to day (g]. 2 2135 | 2 
| The fate of h- V. Theſe public inſtitutions, conſecrated to the advancement of learnino 
| | , 


terature or hu- . | : . 
manity. were attended with remarkable ſucceſs; but that branch of erudition, which 


we call humanity, or polite literature, derived leſs advantage from them, than 
| | the other ſciences. The induſtrious youth either applied themſelves entirel | 
| to the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws, which was a ſure path to — 2 
ment, or employed their labours in philoſophical reſearches, in order to the 
attainment of a ſhining reputation, and of the applauſe that was laviſhed 
upon ſuch as were endowed with a ſubtile and metaphyſical genius. Hence 
the bitter complaints, that were made by the pontifs and other biſhops, of the 
neglect and decline of the liberal arts and ſciences; and hence allo the zealous. 
| bur unſucceſsful - efforts they uſed to turn the youth from juriſprudence and 
| philoſophy, to the ſtudy of humanity and philology [Y]. Notwithſtanding 
| 8 all this, the x111** century produced ſeveral writers, Who were very far from 
| being contemptible, ſuch as Gvir. BRITO [i], GuaLTHeRUs Maps [E, 
| MaTTHEw of Vendoſme, ALAIN DE L'ISLE II], GunTHERUus, Jacogus DE 
| ; ViTRIACO, and ſeveral others, who wrote with eaſe, and were not altogether 


A deſtitute of elegance. Among the hiſtorians the firſt place is due to Marr cer 
| | Pais, a writer of the higheſt merit both in point of knowledge and pru- tir 
| | dence, to whom we may add RopfRICus XIMENIUs, Ricokbus fa, pu 
| VINCENT of Beauvais, RoyertT of St. Marino [u], Marrtinus, a native of der 
| ook Poland, GERvAls of Tilbury [o], Cox RAD of Lichtenau, GullixLMus Nax- Wl ph. 
| civs, whoſe names are worthy of being preſerved from oblivion. The tral 
| 1 writers, who have laboured to tranſmit to poſterity the lives and exploits of * 
5 the ſaints, have rather related the ſuperſtitions and miſeries of the times, than ha 


the actions of theſe holy men. Among theſe biographers, Jaues of Viiri, Nat 
mentioned above, makes the greateſt figure; he allo compcſed a Hiſtory of 

; the Lombards, that is full of inſipid and trifling ſtories [p]. 8 
ge hdr VI. Roctr Bacon [q], JohN BaLs1,. and Roptxr Cariro, with ſome 
Antal languages. Other learned men, whoſe number was but inconſiderable, applied themſelves to 


g] Beſides the writers abovementioned, ſee Jo. CHR. ITTERUs, De Gradibus Academicis— 
| Jusr. Henn. BöhUuRRI Prof. ad jus Canonicum, p. 14.—AnT. Wood, Antiquit. Oxonienſ 
| tom. i. p. 24.—BovLar, Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 256. 682. 684, &c. hs, 
| | : (4) Bourax, Hi Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 265. where there is an epiſtle of Inxocenr III. 

who ſeems to take this matter ſeriouſly to heart —AnT, Woop, Aztig. Oxon. tom. i. p. 124.— 
0 ImoL a in Dantem in Muratorii Antiquit. Ital. medii avi, tom. 1. p. 1262. | 
[i] See the Hiſtoire de P Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. xvi. p. 255. 
] Jo. Worrii Lectiones Memcrabil. tom. i. p. 430. 
III] Called in Latin, Al ax us De Inſulis. | 
[m] Hiſtoire de Þ Acad. des Injeript. et des Belles Lettres, tom. xvi. p. 243. which alſo gives an 
ample account of WIILIAM of Nangit, p. 292. | 
* See Lx Bogur, Memoires pour I Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 490. where there is alſo a 
learned account of VI ENT of Beauvais, p. 494. | 1 6s | 
te) Jarvars of Tilbury, was nephew to HENRY II king of Exgland, and was in high credit 
with the emperor Or Ho IV, to whom he dedicated a Deſcription of the World and a Chrondcie, 
both of which he had himſelf compoſed. He wrote alſo a Hiſtory of England, and one of the 
Holy Land, with ſeveral treatiſes upon different ſubjeQts.] — 
e! See SCHELHORNU Anænitates Lilterarie, tom. xi. p. 324. | | 
{\q) This illuſtrious F ranciſcan was, in point of genius and univerſal learning, one of the gore 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
I 
1 
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* ſtudy of Greek literature. The Hebrew langua 
much leſs cultivated; though it appears that Bacon and Cairo alread 
mentioned, and Ray MonD MARTIN, author of an excellent treatiſe, entitled, 


Pugio Fidet Chriſtiane, or, The Dagger of the Chriſtian Faith, were extremely 
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ge and theology were CEMT. XIII. 


— ts. A. 


well verſed in that ſpecies of erudition. Many of the Spaniards, and more 
particularly the Dominican friars, made themſelves maſters of the Arabian 
karning and language, as the kings of Spain had charged the latter with the 
inſtruction and converſion of the Jews and Saracens who reſided in their 
dominions [r]. As to the Latin. grammarians, the beſt of them were 
extremely barbarous and inſipid, and equally deſtitute of taſte and know- 


edge. To be convinced of this, we have only to caſt an eye upon the pro- 
ductions of ALEXANDER DE VILLA DE1, who was looked upon as the moſt 


eminent of them all, and whoſe works were red in almoſt all the ſchools from 


this period until the xvrth century. This pedantic Franciſcan compoſed, in 


the year 1240, what he called, a Dorinale, in Leonine verſe, full of the moſt 
wretched quibbles, and in which the rules of grammar and criticiſm are de- 
livered with the greateſt confuſion and obſcurity, or rather, are covered 


with impenetrable darknels.  _ ? FAS 

VII. The various tyſtems of philoſophy that were in vague before this 
century, loſt their credit by degrees, and ſubmitted to the triumphant doc- 
tine of ARISTOTLE, Which erected a new and deſpotic empire in the re- 
public of letters, and reduced the whole ideal world under its lordly dominion. 
Several of the works of this philoſopher ; and more eſpecially his meta- 


The ſtate of phi, 
; loſophy. 


* 
* 


: 


phyſical productions, had been ſo early as the beginning of this century 


tranſlated into Latin at Paris, and were from that time explained to the 


youth in the public ſchools [g]. But when it appeared, that AlMRRIO [z] 
had drawn from theſe books his erroneous ſentiments concerning the divine 
nature, they were prohibited and condemned as pernicious and peſtilential by 


„ 


ornaments of the Britiſh nation, and in general of the republic of letters. The aſtoniſhing diſ- 


r 


} 


* 


eoveries he made in aſtronomy, chemiſtry, optics, and mathematics, made him paſs for a magician 
in the ignorant and ſuperſtitious times in which he lived, while his profound knowledge in philo- 


ſophy, eology, and the Greek and Oriental languages, procured him, with more juſtice, the title 


of the admirable, or wonderful doctor. Among other diſcoveries, he is ſaid to have made that of the 
compoſition and force of gun- powder, which he deſcribes clearly in one of his letters; and he pro- 
poſed much the ſame correction of the Kalendar, which was executed about 8 years after by 


GxeGory XIII. He compoſed a prodigious number of books, of which the 
the Ceneral Dictionary, at the article Bacon.] | | 


may be ſeen in 


7] See Rich. Simon's Lettres Choifies, tom. iii. p. 112.—Nic. AxrowII Bibliotheca veter. 


Hi panica. | 


* 


|] Franc, ParRI OI Diſcuſſicnes Peripateticæ, tom. i. lib. xi. p. 145.— Jo. LAuxoſus, De 


daria Ariftot. fortuna in Acad. Pariſienſi, cap. i. p. 127. ed. Elſauich. It is commonly reported, 


that the books of Ax Is TOTLE here mentioned were tranſlated from Arabic into Latin. But we are 


tld poſitively, that theſe books were brought from Conſtantinople, and tranſlated from Greek into 
latin. See Ricorbus, De geſtis Philippi regis Fraucorum, ad A. 1209, in AnDR, CHESNII 
Keriptor. Hiftor. Franc. p. 119. 7 55 — hes 8 0 


Le) ALMuERIC, or AMAUR1, does not ſeem to have entertained any enormous errors. He held, 
that every Chriſtian was obliged to believe himſelf a member of JzsUs CHRIST, and attached, per- 


as, ſome extravagant and fanatical ideas. to that opinion; but his followers fell into more perni- 
dous notions, and adopted the moſt odious tenets, maintaining, that the power of the Father con- 


ued no longer than the Moſaic diſpenſation ; that the empire of the Son extended only to the 


* 


"11" century; and that then the reign of the Holy Ghoſt commenced, when all ſacraments and 
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„ 9 * 


Thomas Aqui- 
nas and others 
adopt and main- 
tain the Ariſto- 
telian ſyſtem, | 


The Internal HisTory of the Cnuncn. 
a public decree of the council of Sens in the year 1209 [u]. The logic of 
ARISTOTLE, however, recovered its credit ſome years after this, and Was 
publicly taught, in the univerſity of Paris in the year 1215; but the natural 
philoſophy and metaphyſic of that great man were ſtill under the ſentence of 
condemnation [W]. It was reſerved for the emperor FRED ERI II, to reſtore 


Parr II. 


the Stagirite to his former glory, which this prince effected by emploving a 
number of learned men, whom he had choſen with the greateſt attention and 
care [x], and who were profoundly verſed in the knowledge of the languages, 
ta tranſlate into Latin from the Greek and Arabic, certain books of Ars. 
TOTLE, and of other ancient ſages, © This tranſlation, which was recom. 
mended, in a particular manner, to the academy of Bolonia by the learned 
emperor, raiſed the credit of ARISTOTLE to the greateſt height, and gave 
him an irrefiſtible and deſpotic authority in all the European ſchools. This 
authority was ſtill farther augmented by the tranſlations, which were made 


of ſome. of the books of the Grecian ſage by ſeveral Latin interpreters, ſuch 


as MichakL Scor, Paitie of Trepoly, WILLIAM FLEMING, and others; 
though theſe men were quite unequal'to the taſk they undertook, and had 
neither ſuch knowledge of the languages, nor fuch an acquaintance with 
philoſophy, as were neceſſary to the ſucceſsful execution of ſuch a difficult 
enierprize [y]. 33 * F373; "FF iin . | | f 
VIII. The Ariftotehan- philoſophy received the very laſt addition that 
could be made to its authority and luſtre, when the Dominican and Franciſcan 
friars adopted its tenets, taught it in their ſchools, and illuſtrated it in their 
writings. Theſe two mendicant orders were looked upon as the chief depo- 
ſitaries of all learning both human and divine, and were followed, with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs and aſſiduity, by all ſuch as were ambitious of being 
diſtinguiſned from the multitude by their ſuperior Knowledge. ALEXAV DER 


external worſhip were to be aboliſhed, and the ſalvation of Chriſtians was to be accompliſhed merely | 


by internal acts of illuminating grace. Their morals alſo were as infamous, as their doctrine was 
abſurd, and under the name 1— 
impurity and licentiouſneſs. 5 ; 

[(#). Dr. Mos EIN has fallen here into two light miſtakes. It was at Paris, and not at Sens, 
and in the year 1210, and not in 1209, that the metaphyſical books of ArxrsTorTLE were con- 


demned to the flames, The writers quoted here by our author are Lauxorvus, De varia Ariſſoteli 


fortung in Acad. Pariſ. cap. iv. p. 195. and the ſame writer's Syllabus ratiomm quibus Durand: caufa 
defenditur, tom. i. Opp. part. I. p.8.] een eee | 

[ſw] NAr. ALEXANDER, Select. Hiftor. Eccleſ. Capita, tom. viii: cap. iii. C 7. p. 76. 

1x} PsrTR, DR Vines Epifolar. Lib. iii. Ep. Ixvii. p. 503. This epiſtle is addreſſed ad ma- 
giſtros et ſcholares Bononienſes, i. e. to the maſters and ſcholars of the academy of Bolonia ; but it is more 


than probable, that the emperor ſent letters, upon this occaſion, to the other European ſchools. 


It is a common opinion, that this learned prince had all the works of Axis TrOTLE, that were then 


extant, tranſlated into Latin about the year 1220, but this cannot be deduced from the letter 
abovementioned, nor from any other ſufficient teſtimony that we know of. 


[o] See Woop's account of the interpreters of ArRisTOTLE, in his Antiguitat. Oxon. tom i. 


P 119. as alſo IE RR's Preface to the Opus Majus of the famous Ro ER Bacon, publiſhed at Lan. 
don in folio, in the year 1733. We ſhall give here the opinion, which Bacon had of the tranſlators 
of AR1$TOTLE, in the words of that great man, who expreſſes his contempt of thefe wretched in- 
terpreters in the following manner: Si haberem (ſays he) poteſtatem ſupra libros Ariftotelis Latine can: 
werſos, ego facerem omnes cremari, quia non eft niſi temporis amiſſio fludere in illis, et cauſa erroris et mul- 
fiplicatio igngrantice, ultra id quod valtat explicari, 


4 HAaLE ? 


they comprehended and committed the moſt criminal acts of 
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HAlEs, an Engliſh Franciſcan, who taught philoſophy at Paris, and ac- CZur. 


quired, by the ſtrength of his metaphyſical genius, the title of the IARE- 
*RACGABLE Doctor [z], and ALBERT the Great, a German, of the Dominican 
order, and biſhop of Ratiſbon, a man of vaſt abilities and a univerſal dictator 
at this time [a], were the two firſt eminent writers who illuſtrated, in their 
learned productions, the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem. But it was the diſciple of Al- 
IRT, THOMAS Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, and the great luminary of 
the ſcholaſtic world, that contributed moſt to the glory of the Stagirite [þ], 
by inculcating, illuſtrating, and enforcing his doctrines, both in his lectures 


and in his writings, and, principally, by engaging one of his learned col- 


legues to give, under his inſpection, a new tranſlation of the works of the 
Grecian ſage, which far ſurpaſſed the former verſion in exactneſs, perſpicuity, 
and elegance [c]. By theſe means the philoſophy of Ar1sTOTLE, notwith- 
ſanding the oppoſition of ſeveral divines, and even of the Roman pontifs 
' themſelves, who beheld its progreſs with an unfriendly eye, triumphed in all 


the Latin ſchools, and abſorbed all the other ſyſtems that had flouriſhed be- 


fore this literary revolution. 


IX. There were, however, at this time in Europe ſeveral perſons of ſu- The limits er 
ſcience are ex- 
tended by ſeveral 
eminent men, 


perior genius and penetration, who, notwithſtanding their veneration for 
ARISTOTLE, thought the method of treating philoſophy, which his writings 
had introduced, dry, inelegant, and proper to confine and damp the efforts 
of the mind in the purſuit of truth, and who, conſequently, were deſirous of 
enlarging the ſphere of ſcience by new reſearches and new diſcoveries [d]. 


[z] See Luc x Wapninci Annales Minorum, tom. iii. p. 233. Du Bovitar, Hiftor. Acad. 
Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 200. 673. | FE Os | 

[a] Jo. AL B. FaBRICH Bibliotheca Latina medii avi, tom. i. p. 113. 8 0 
15] The Dominicans maintain, that this Angelic Docter was the diſciple of ALBERT the 


Great, and their opinion ſeems to be founded in truth. See AnToine Tovuron, Vie de St. 


Themas, p. 99. The Franciſcans, however, maintain as obſtinately, that AL RXAN DER HaLEs 
was the maſter of THOMAS. See WA DDIx I Annales Minorum, tom. iii. p. 133. 
[e] It has been believed by many, that WILLIAM DE MogRBEEA, a native of Flanders, of the 
ominican order, and archbiſhop of Corinth, was the author of the new Latin tranſlation of the 
Works of ARISTOTLE, which was carried on and finiſhed under the auſpicious inſpection of 
TromMas Aquinas. See J. EcBaRD Scriptores Dominican. tom. i. p. 338.—Cas1m. Ovpinvus, 
Comm, de Scriptor. Eccliſ. tom. iii. p. 468.—Jo. Franc. ForrExs, Bibliotheca Belgica, tom. i. 
p. 416. Others however ſuppoſe, though indeed with leſs evidence, that this tranſlation was com- 
poſed by HENRY Kos BEIN, who was alſo a Dominican, See ECHaRD Script, Deminic. tom. i. 
P. 469. 8 | 
| [4] Bacon's contempt of the learning that was in vogue in his time may be ſeen in the follow- 
ing paſſage quoted by IE BB, in his Preface to the Opus Majus of that great man. Nunquam, ſays 
he, Furt tanta afparentia ſapientiæ, nec tantum exercitium ftudii in tot facultatibus, in tot regionibus, 
ficut jam a quadraginta annis ; ubique enim dedtores ſunt diſperſi ... in omni civitate, et in omni caſtro, 
et in omni burgo, præcipue per duos ordines fludentes (he means the F ranciſcans and Dominicans, who 
were almoſt the only religious orders, that diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an application to ſtudy) 
quod non accidit, niſi a quadraginta annis aut circiter, cum tamen nunquam fuit TANTA IGNORANTIA, 
TANTUS ERROR. . Vulgus ſtudentium languet et afininat circa male tranſlata (by theſe wretched 
verſions he underſtands the works of Ax IsTOTLE, which were moſt miſerably tranſlated by ignorant 
bunglers) et tempus et fludium amittit in omnibus et expenſas. Apparentia quidem ſola tenet eos, et. non 
curant quid ſciant, ſed quid vidtantur ſeire coram multitudine inſenſata. Thus, according to Bacon, 
in the midſt of the moſt ſpecious appearance of ſcience, the greateſt ignorance, and the groſſeſt 
errors reigned almoſt univerſally, 15 1 5 
| nom At 
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Cen r. XIII. At the head of theſe noble adventurers we may juſtly place Rocek Bacgy 


n 


und phyſic. 


—— a Franciſcan friar, of the Engliſh nation, known by the appellation of he 


admirable doctor, renowned on account of his moſt important diſcoyerie: 
and who, in the progreſs he had made in natural philoſophy, mathematics 
chemiſtry, the mechanic arts, and the learned languages, ſoared far beyond 
the genius of the times [el. With him we may aſſociate Arxxory of 
Villa nova, whole place of nativity is fixed by ſome in France, by Others in 
Spain, and who acquired a ſhining reputation by his knowledge in chemiſtry 
poetry, philoſophy, languages, and phyſic [F]; as alſo PeTrus DE ABANO 
a phyſician of Padua, who was ſurnamed the Reconciler, from a book he wrote 
with a deſign to terminate the diſſenſions and conteſts that reigned among 


the philoſophers and phyſicians [g], and who was profoundly verſed in the 
ſciences of philoſophy, aſtronomy, phyſic, and mathematics [Y]. It muſt, 


| however, be obſerved to the eternal diſhonour of the age, that the only fruits, 
which theſe great men enjoyed of their learned labours, and their noble, as 
well as ſucceſsful, efforts for the advancement of the arts and ſciences, were 
the furious clamours of an enraged and ſuperſtitious multitude, who looked 
upon them as heretics and magicians, and thirſted ſo eagerly after their blood, 
that they eſcaped, with difficulty, the hands of the public executioner. 
Bacon was confined many years to a loathſome priſon, and the other two 


were, after their death, brought before the tribunal of the inquiſition, and de- 


clared worthy of being committed to the flames for the novelties they had 
introduced into the republic of letters. 


The tudy of X. The ſtate of theology, and the method of teaching and repreſenting 


the dottrines of Chriſtianity that now prevailed, ſhall be mentioned in their 
place. The civil and canon laws held the firſt rank in the circle of the 
ſciences, and were ſtudied with a peculiar zeal and application by almoſt all 
who were ambitious of literary glory. Theſe ſciences, however, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſiduity with which they were cultivated, were far from being, 
as yet, brought to any tolerable degree of perfection. They were disfigured 


by the jargon that reigned in the ſchools, and they were corrupted and ren- 


.dered intricate by a multitude of trivial commentaries that were deſigned to 
illuſtrate and explain them. Some employed their labours in collecting the 


le] That Bacon deſerves this high rank in the learned world appears evidently from his book, 


entitled, Opus Majus, which was dedicated to the Roman pontif CLEMENS IV, and which 
Doctor IE BR publiſhed at London in 1733, from a manuſcript which ſtill exiſts in the univerſity of 
Dublin, enriching it with a learned Preface and a conſiderable number of judicious obſervations. 
The other works of Bacon, which are very numerous, lie as yet for the moſt part concealed in the 
libraries of the curious. For a farther account of this eminent man, ſee Woop Antig. Oxon. tom. i. 
p. 136.—WapvinGt Annales Minor. tom. iv. p. 264. tom. v. p. 51,—Taom. GaLE ad Jan- 
lic hum de Myfferiis Ægyptior. p. 235. General Hiſt. and Crit. Dictionary, at the article Bacov. 
F] See Nic. AnTon11- Biblioth. vetus Hiſpan. tom. ii. lib. ix. c. i. p. 74— PIERRE JOSEPH, 
Vie d Arnaud de Ville neuve, Aix 17 19.—Nickxox, Memoires des hommes illuſtres, tom. xxxiv. 


p. 82.— Nicol. ExuERILeI Directorium Inquiſitorum, p. 282. where among other things we have 


an account of his errors. | 
le! This book was entitled, Conciliator Differentiarum Philoſophorum et Medicorum. 
% There is a very accurate account of this philoſopher given by Jon. Maria MazzUCHELL! 
'Notizze Storiche e Critiche intorno alla vita di Pietro d Abano, in ANGELI CALOGERE Opuſeut 


Scientifici et Philologici, tom. xx. p. 1.—liv. 
a | letters 
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ſetters of the Roman pontifs, which are commonly known under the title of Ce xr. XIII. 
Decretals.{i], and which were looked upon as a very important branch of ec- * 
deſiaſtical law. RAIMONHD of Pennafort, a native of Barcelona, was the 
moſt famous of all theſe compilers, and acquired a conſiderable reputation by 
his collection of the Decretals in five books, which he undertook at the de- 
fire of GREOORY IN, and which has been ſince honoured with the name of 
that pontif, who ordered it to be added to the Decretals of GRATIAN, and 
to be red in all the European colleges [+]. Towards the concluſion of this 
century, BoniFace VIII had a new collection made, which was entitled, 

The Sixth Book of Decretals, becauſe it was added to the five already mentioned. 
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| | CHAPr Il 
| Converning' the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its form of govern- 
Me? ment, during this century. 1 | 
k B OTH the Greek and Latin writers, provoked, beyond meaſure, by The corruption 

the flagitious lives of their ſpiritual rulers and inſtructors, complain f che cle. 

loudly of their licentious manners, and load them with the-ſevereſt re- 

proackes ; nor will theſe complaints and reproaches appear exceſſive to ſuch 

as are acquainted with the hittory of this corrupt and ſuperſtitious age [/]. 

Several eminent men attempted to ſtem this torrent of licentiouſneſs, which 

from the heads of the church had carried its pernicious ſtreams through all 

the members; but their power and influence were unequal to ſuch a difficult 

and arduous enterprize. The Grecian emperors were prevented from exe- 

cuting any project of this kind by the infelicity of the times, and the various 

calamities and tumults that not only reigned in their dominions, but even 

ſhook the throne on which they ſat; while the power and opulence of the 

Roman pontifs and the ſuperſtition of the age hindered the Latins. from ac- 
compliſhing, or even attempting a reformation in the church. N 

II. The hiſtory of the popes preſents a lively and horrible picture of the Aud of the R. 
complicated crimes that diſhonoured the miniſters of the church, who were — 
peculiarly obliged, by their ſacred office, to exhibit to the world diſtinguiſned 
models of piety and virtue. Such of the Sacerdotal order, as were advanced 
to places of authority in the church, behaved rather like tyrants than rulers, 
and ſhewed manifeſtly, in all their conduct, that they aimed at an abſolute 
and unlimited dominion. The popes, more eſpecially, inculcated that perni- 


e See BovLay, Hift. Academ. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 98. 1 . 

e] GERH. a MasTRIC HA, Historia juris Ecclefiaflici, & 353. P- 384.— Jo. CRrrLETY. De juris 
uriuſgue Architectis, cap. vi. p. 69.—EcHarD et Qu ETI, Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 106. 
—4aa Sanctor. Antauerp. tom. i. Fanuarii ad d. vii. p. 404. | | 

I] See the remarkable letter of the Roman pontif GREGOR IX to the archbiſhop of Bourges, 
Which was written in the year 1227, with a defign to reprove and reform the vices which had in- - 
feited all the various orders of the clergy, and which is publiſhed by Dion. SauMARTHAMus, in 
Ya Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. in Append. p. 21.--Sce allo Du FxHSNE, Adnotat, in Vitam Ludovice - 
— | 
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cious maxim, © That the biſhop of Rome is the ſupreme lord of the uni- 
5 verſe, and that neither princes nor biſhops, civil goyernors, nor eccle. 
* fiaſtical rulers, have any lawful power in church or ſtate but what the 

« derive from him.” This abominable maxim, which was conſidered 0 
the ſum and ſubſtance of papal juriſprudence, the Roman pontifs maintained 


obſtinately, and left no means unemployed, that perfidy or violence could 


ſuggeſt, to give it the force of a univerſal law. It was in conſequence of 
this arrogant pretenſion, that they not only claimed the right of diſpoſing of 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, as they are commonly called, but alfo of conferring 


civil dominion and of dethroning kings and emperors according to their 


good pleaſure, It is true, this maxim was far from being univerſal! 
adopted; many placed the authority of councils above that of the pontifs, 


and ſuch of the European kings and princes as were not ingloriouſly blind- 
ed; and enſlaved by the ſuperitition of the times, aſſerted their rights with 


dignity and ſucceſs, excluded the pontifs from all concern in their civil 
tranſactions, nay, even reſerved to themſelves the ſupremacy over the 


_ churches that were eſtabliſhed in their dominions Im. In oppoſing thus 


The power of 
creating biſhops, 
abbots, &c. 
claimed by the 
pontifs, 


the haughty pretenſions of the lordly pontifs, it was, indeed, neceſſary to 
proceed with mildneſs, caution, and prudence, on account of the influence 
which theſe ſpiritual tyrants had uſurped over the minds of the people, and 
_ power they had of alarming princes, by exciting their ſubjects to re- 
ellion. | | | | 

III. In order to eſtabliſh their authority, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
matters, upon the firmeſt foundations, the Roman pontifs aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the power of diſpoſing of the various offices of the church, whether of 


a higher or more ſubordinate nature, and of creating biſbops, abbots, and 


canons according to their fancy. Thus we ſee the ghoſtly heads of the 
church, who formerly diſputed with ſuch ardor againſt the emperors in fa- 
vour of the free election of biſhops and abbots, overturning now all the laws 
that related to the election of theſe ſpiritual rulers, reſerving for themſelves 
the revenues of the richeſt benefices, conferring vacant places upon their 
clients and their creatures, nay, often depoſing biſhops that had been duly 
and lawfully elected, and ſubſtituting, with a high hand, others in their 
room [ny]. The hypocritical pretexts for all theſe arbitrary proceedings 
were an ardent zeal for the welfare of the church, and an anxious concern, 


leſt devouring heretics ſhould get a footing among the flock of CHRIST [0]. 


The firſt of the pontifs, who uſurped ſuch an extravagant extent of authority, 


In] As a ſpecimen of this the reader may peruſe the letters of Innocenr III, and the emperor 


Orno IV, which have been collected by the learned GEORCE CHRIST. GzBaves, in his Hiſtory of 


the Emperor Ri HARD, written in German, p. 6:1—614. Other princes, and more eſpecially 


the kings of England and France diſplayed, in the defence of their rights and privileges, the fame 


zeal that animated Or ho. | 
la] Many examples of this may be taken from the hiſtory of this century, See STEPH: 


| Batvzn Micellan. tom. vii. p. 443. 466. 470. 488. 491. 493.—Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. 


148. 201. 202. 


P- 69. Append, —Lvuc. Wappinci Annal. Minor. in Diplomat, Woop Antiquit, Oxon, tom. |: 
le] See the Epi/the of Innocent IV, in Bai uz. Miſce/lar. tom. vii. p. 468. | 
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Was ock III, whoſe example was followed by Howoklus III, GRE- Cer. XIII. 

cor IX, and ſeveral of their ſucceſſors. But it was keenly oppoſed — — 

' the biſhops, who had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of nominating to the 

ſmaller benefices, and, {till more effectually, by the kings of England and 

france, who employed the force of warm remonſtrances and vigorous edicts. 

to ſtop the progreſs of this new - juriſprudence [p]. Lewis IX, king of 

France, and now the tutelar ſaint of that nation, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 

noble oppoſition he made to theſe papal encroachments. In the year 1268, 

before he ſet out for the Holy Land, he ſecured the rights of the Gallican 

church againſt the inſidious attempts of the Roman pontifs by that famous 

edit known in France by the name of the pragmatic ſanftion [q]. This re- 

folute and prudent meaſure rendered the pontifs more cautious, and flow in 

their proceedings, but did not terrify them from the proſecution of their 
urpoſe. For Bonrrace VIII maintained, in the moſt expreſs and impu- 

dent terms, that the univerſal church was under the dominion of the pontifs, 

and that princes and lay- patrons, councils and chapters had no more Power 

in ſpiritual things, than what they derived from CHRIS T's vicar upon earth. | 
IV. The legates, whom the pontifs ſent into the provinces to repreſent The authority 4 

their perſons, and execute their orders, imitated perfectly the avarice-and in- 2 a es 

ſolence of their maſters. They violated the privileges of the chapters; diſ- | 

poſed of the ſmaller, and ſometimes of the more important eccleſiaſtical 

benefices, in favour of ſuch as had gained them by bribes, or ſuch like con- 

ſiderations [r]z extorted money from the people by the vileſt and moſt 

iniquitous means; ſeduced the unwary by forged letters and other ſtratagems 

of that nature; excited tumults among the multitude, and were, themſelves, 

the ring leaders of the moſt furious and rebellious factions; carriecꝭ on; in 

the moſt ſcandalous manner, the impious traffic of licht and indulginces, SORE 

and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſeveral acts of profligacy ſtill more heinous 1 

than the practices now mentioned. Hence we find the writers of this age 

complaining unanimouſly of che flagitious conduct and the enormous crimes. 

of the pope's: legates [s]. Nay, we ſee the Roman pontif ALEXANDER IV, 

enacting, in the year 1256, a ſevere law againſt the avarice and frauds of 

theſe: corrupt miniſters [z], which, however, boars . evaded wy their: | 

friends and their credit at the court 'of Rome. 
V. From the 1x** century to this period the wealth and revenues as the The wealth and 

pontifs had not received any conſiderable augmentation; but at this time — 3 

they were vaſtly increaſed under Innocent III and Nicoras 11, partly by ed. 

the events of war, and partly by the munificence of kings and emperors, 

INNOCENT was no ſooner ſeated it in the Papal chair, than he reduced under 


1248217 | AAA 1 8 


4 n ; 
As D. 


pe RovLATs Hi We, Acad, Feri tom. ü. p- 659. and principally tom. iv. b. 82 1. 
5 is Banyan n tom. vii. 1 boy 506 307 . 
See that judicious and excellent a 51 8 Ta to his H 111. May 15 

22 549, and particularly p. 637, where we find the following f remar —_ 2 on . 

Got quales qualks, et omnes nuncii papales regna he in red: Wer.  depaupers are, wel et ind 720 Yi e. 
Ke allo BouLay, Hiftor. Acad, Pari/;. tom Iii. P. . . N 

I] This edi is publiſhed by Lan, in his Delicie Gat, tom. n. p. yoo? 218181 0 7's 
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his juriſdiction the prefedt of Reme, who had hitherto, been conſidered a; fab. 


— je to the emperor, to whom he was bound by the oath of 3)legiance, he 


took to that prince in entring upon his office. He alſo ſeized upon Arcen, 
Spoletto, Afi, and ſeveral cities and fortreſſes which: hag, according to him. 
been unjuſtiy alienated from the patrimony of St. PrrER LZ]. On the 


other hand, Fxeperic II, who was extremely deſirous that the pape ſhoulq 
eſpouſe his quarrel with Orne IV, loaded the Raman ſee with the riches 


marks of his munificence and liberality, and not only. made a noble Preſent 


in valuable lands to the popes: brother [j], but alſa permitted Rienanp, 


count of Fundi to leave, by will, all his poſſeſſions to the Roman ſee [x], 


and confirmed the immenſe donation that had formerly been made ta it by 
the opulent MaTiLDa. Such was the progreſs that Iynocgxr III made, 


during his pontificate, in augmenting the ſplendor and wealth of the church. 


and confirmed, by a folemn treaty, all the pretenſions of the Roman ſee, of 


Nicotas IV followed his example with the warmeſt emulation, and, in the 
year 1278, gave a remarkable proof of his arragance and obſtinacy in re- 
to crown the emperor RonoLegus I, before he had acknowledged 


which, if fome were plauſible, the greateſt part were altageth-r groundleſs, 


or, at leaft, extremely dubjaus, This agreement, to which all the Italian 


Princes, chat were ſubje& ta the emperor, were obliged to accede, was no 


ſooner cancluded, than Nicolas reduced under his temporal dominion 
ſeveral cities, and territories in Tay that had formerly been annexed to the 
imperial crown, N Romania and Balagua. It was therefore under 
theſe two pontifs, that the ſee of Rome arrived, partly by force, and partly by 
artifice, at that high degree of grandeur and opulence, which it yet main- 


tains in our times IJ]. 


The tyrannic - 
pontificate of In- 
nocent III, 
proved by ſe- 
veral examples. 


VI. IxNOCENT III, who remained at the head of the church until the 
year 1216, followed the ſteps of GRE ORY VII, and not only uſurped the 
defpotic government of the church, but alſo claimed the empire of the world, 
and thought of nothing leſs than ſubjecting the kings and princes of the 
earth to his lordly ſcepter. He was a man af learning and application, but 
his cruelty, avarice, and arrogance [⁊] clouded the luſtre of any good quali- 
ties, which his panegyriſts have thought proper to attribute to him. In 

Aſia and Europe he diſpoſed of .crowns and ſcepters with the moſt wanton 


ambition. In Aſia he gave a king to the Armenians : in Europe he uſurped 


the ſame extravagant privilege in the year 1204, and conferred the regal 
dignity upon Pr1misLAvs, duke of Bobemia [a]. The ſame year he {ent to 


Jonannicivs, duke of Bulgaria and Malachia, an ꝭxtraordinary legate, who, 

a] See Franc. Paci Breviar. Romanor. Pontif. tom. iii. p. 161,—MuraToR1 4g. 

Talicæ, tom. i. p. 328. 3 J 3 n 
[xv] This brother of the pontif was called RichaRB. See for an account of this tranſaclion 

MuraToR?'s Antiguitat. Italicæ, tom. v. p. 62 5 
x] Onox. RAT NAI DS, Contiuuat. Annal. Raronii, ad d. 1213. $l. 

Jö] See Ravnarus, ler. cit. ad 4.1278, f Mi... 

ES Meru. Paris, Hie, Major, P. 405. 210. 

(a) Other hiſtorians affirm,” that it was Te ener 'PaILIP: that conferred the royal dignity 

upon PrM3SLAUS, ig order to ſtrengthen his party againſt OrH⁵. I * 

| 1 | | | | ring 
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pot with cha ignominious Aide of a — See 
VII. The ambition of this pope was not ſatisfied with the diſtribution 
and government of theſe petty kingdoms. He extended his views farther, 
and reſolved to render the power and majeſty of the Roman Nee formidable 
to the greateſt European monarchs, and even to the emperors themſelves. 
When the empire of Germany was diſputed, towards the commencement of 
this century, between Parte, duke of Swabia; and OTHo IV, third ſon of 
 Hengy Lion, he eſpouſed, at firſt, the cauſe of OrTno, thundered out his 
 excommunications againſt Pr1L1P, and upon the death of the latter, which 
happened in the year 1209, he placed the imperial diadem upon the head 
of his adverſary, But as Orno was, by no means, diſpoſed to ſubmit to 
this pontif*s nod, or to ſatisfy, to the full, his ambitious deſires, he incurred, 
of conſequence, his lordly indignation, amd INNOCENT, declaring him, by a 
ſolemn excommunication, unworthy of the eimpire, raiſed in his place 
FRED ERIe II his pupil, the ſon of HENRY VI, and king of the two Sicilies, 
to the imperial throne in the year 1712 [c. The tame pontif exdom- 
municated PRILIr Auousrus, king of France, for having diſſolved his mar- 
riage with I ER BURG, a princeſs of Denmark, and eſpduſed another in her 8 | 
place; nor did he ceaſe to purſue this monarch with his anathemas, until he ik 
— Fo to receive che divorced queen, and 0 reſtore her 00 her loſt .. lt 
VIH. But of all * nen princes none fn; in fo Aionourable ind 
ſevere a manner, the deſpotic fury: 'of this infolent pontif as Jou, ſurnamed 
Sans terre, king of England. This prince oppoſed vigorouſly the meafures 
of InnocenT, ho had ordered. the monks of Canterbury to. chuſe'SDEPHEN | 
LancTox, a Roman cardinal of Engliſh deſcent, archbifhop of chat ſee, mot- 
withſtariding the election of Jon De GREY to that high 25 — which had 
been regula rly made by the convent, and had been confirmed by royal 
authorith le IN The Pope, after. Wr e Laws oro at Viterbo, 
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(8). ere, e. deal, modi c, tom. vi. . 116 —Jo. DE bias, ae, 


om. iv. 3 5 
15 an Pn. is Fanta ted 1 in 8 Spit nes abi, tom: Jil lth. vi vii. n+ 
4} Bovrar; H apy le, Parz. tom. ß P. 8. —DaNttr, "Hijtoire 2 Fe. 0. a. | 
5. 473;—Qzrx8a an. vu Bog, 'Hifor. Ectls/) Pariſ. tom. ii. P. 20257. 
Le Dr. Mos iE Lin Paſſes Jig 1 Mende this 42 between kin Jonn ang een. 
mentioni in a few lines the i England was laid by bay ; pon if, che excom- 
municatioh he iſſued out again the King 5 ae ind the impious aft by ch he jablolved the 
key iſh for their Wiepiende, © "Pike th 1 bon, ever, thought this 58 13 
treated w itli fuch brevity, an has, \therdfore, taken e Cale flis | 
var " ſection, uhieh contains fut eleven lates tt the original ] IG tr | 
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Ceur. XIII. wrote a ſoothing letter in his favour, to the king, accompanied with four 


—— 
— 


rings, and a myſtical comment upon the precious ſtones with which the 
. were enriched, But this preſent was not ſufficient to avert the juſt nie 
nation of the offending monarch, who ſent a body of troops to drive out 2 
the kingdom the monks of Canterbury, who had been engaged by the Pope's 
menaces to receive LAx ro as their arch-biſhop. The king alſo declared 
to the pontif, that, if he perſiſted in impoſing a prelate upon the ſee of 
Canterbury in oppoſition to a regular election already made, the conſequences 
of ſuch preſumptuous obſtinacy would, in the iſſue; prove fatal to the apal 
authority in England. Innocent was ſo far from being terrified by this 
| menacing remonſtrance, that, in the year 1208, he ſent orders to the biſhop 
of London, Worceſter, and Ely to lay the kingdom under an interdi, in cats 
the monarch refuſed to yield and to receive LAN ro : Jonn, alarmed at 
this terrible menace, and unwilling to break entirely with the pope, declared 
his readineſs to confirm the election made at Rome; but in the act that waz 
drawn up for this purpoſe, he wiſely threw in a clauſe to prevent any inter. 
pretation of this compliance, that might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity, 
and prerogative. This exception was rejected, and the interdidt was pro- 
claimed. A ſtop was immediately put to divine ſervice; the churches were 
ſnut; the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments was ſuſpended except that of 
baptiſm; the dead were buried in the high-ways without the uſual rites or 
any funeral ſolemnity. But notwithſtanding this interdict, the Ciſtertian 
order continued to perform divine ſervice, and ſeveral learned and reſpectable 
divines, among which were the biſhops of Mincheſter and Norwich, proteſted 

_ againſt the injuſtice of the pope's proceedings. es. 

Ihe interdict not producing the effects that were expected from it, the 

pontif proceeded to a ſtill farther degree of ſeverity and preſumption, and 
denounced a ſentence of excommunication againſt the perſon of the Englifh 
monarch. This ſentence, which was iſſued out in the year 1208, was fol- 
| lowed about three years after by a bull, abſolving all his ſubjects from their 
oath of allegiance, and ordering all perſons to avoid him, on pain of excom- 
munication. ; But it was in the year 1212, that:.InnoctnT carried his im- 
- pious tyranny to the moſt enormous length, when, aſſembling a council of 
cardinals and prelates, he depoſed Joan, declared the throne of England 
vacant, and wrote to PHIL IV AucusTvus, king of France, to execute this 
ſentence, to undertake. the conqueſt of England, and to unite that kingdom 
to his dominions for ever. He, at the ſame time, publiſhed another bull, 
exhorting all Chriſtian princes to contribute, whatever was in their power, 
to the ſucceſs of this expedition, promiſing ſuch as ſeconded PHIL Ip in this 
grand uus the ſame indulgences that were granted to thoſe who carried 
arms againſt the infidels in Paleſtine. The French monarch. entered into the 
views of the Roman pontif, and made immenſe preparations for the-invaſion 
of England. The king of England, on the other hand, aſſembled his forces, 
and was putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, when PanpuLs, the pope's 
legate, arrived at. Urs and propoſed. a conference in order to prevent the 
approaching rupture, and to conjure the ſtorm, This artful-legate ay = 
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armament of Peri on the one hand, and of the diſaffection of the English 
on the other; and perſuaded him that there was no poſſible way left of faving 
his dominions from the formidable arms of the French king, but that of 

utting them undet the protection of the Roman ſee, Jonn, finding him- 
{elf in ſuch a perplexing ſituation, and: full of diffidence both in the nobles 
of his court and in the'officers of his army, complied with this diſhonourable 
propoſal,” did homage to InnocewT, reſigned his crown to the legate, and 
received. it again as a prefent from the ſee of Rome, to which he rendered 
his kingdoms. tributary, and fwore fealty as a vaſſal and feudatory [f J. In 
the act by which he reſigned, thus ſcandalouſly, his kingdoms to the papal 
juriſdiction, he declared that he had neither been compelled to this meaſure 
by fear nor by force, but that it was his own voluntary deed, performed by 
the advice, and with the conſent of the barons of his kingdom. He obliged 


c 


himſelf and his heirs to pay an annual ſum of ſeven hundred marks for Eng- 


ſupremacy and juriſdiction, and conſented that he or ſuch of his ſucceſſors 
as ſhould refuſe to pay the ſubmiſſion, now ſtipulated, to the ſee of Rome, 
ſhould: forfeit all their right to the Britiſh crown ſg]. This ſhameful 
ceremony was performed, ſays a modern hiſtorian [Y, on Aſcenſion day in 
« the houſe of the Templars at Diver, in the midſt of a great concourſe of 
people, who beheld it with confuſion and indignation. Joux, in doing 
„ hotrrage to the pope, preſented a ſum of money to his repreſentative, 
« which the proud lẽgate trampled under his feet, as a mark of the king's 
« dependence. © Ever "fpeCtator glowed with reſentment, and the arch- 


* 4 


e biſhop of * Dublin 'exclait ied aloud againft fuch intolerable inſolence. 


*« favour of the Roman ſee. Jonn was deſpiſed before this extraordinary 
© refignation ; but now he was looked upon as a contemptible wretch, un- 
 * worthy to fit upon a throne: while he himſelf ſeemed altogether inſenſible 
of his diſgrace.” 1051 A EY oh 5 Ty C1 2 | ae 34 3-60 1 25 5 | 12 5 
IX. INNO ENT III was fucceeded in the pontificate by Concro SxvzLLI, 
who aſſumed the title of HoxORIVUs III, ruled the church above ten years, 
and whoſe, government, though not ſignalized by ſuch audacious exploits as 
thoſe of his predeceſſor, difcovered, nevertheleſs, an ardent zeal for main- 
taining the pretenſions, , and ſupporting the deſpotiſm of the Roman ſee. 
It was, in conſequence of this zeal, that the new pontif oppoſed the meaſures, 
and drew upon him the indignation of FKEDERIO Il, that magnanimous 
prince, on whoſe head he himſelf had placed, in the year 1220, the imperial 
crown, This ſpirited prince, following the ſteps of his illuſtrious grand- 


LF} Pera full adcoutit ef dib ſhamieful ceremony, fee Martiit Pars; Hiforia "Major, 
Þ 189. 192. 195 As alſo BouLAx, Hiffor. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 67. RAIN Thor RAS, 
Hiftoire d Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 304. HR THR 8 
Ic) Cadet a jure regni, is the expreſſion uſed in the Charter of re/ignation, which may be ſeen at 
length in the HH. Major of MaTTHew Pars] (©, IO, ooo eee 
e] See the Complete Hiftory of England, by Dr. SMOLLET, vol. i. p. 437 
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the king, who met him at that place, with an exaggerated account. of the Cz vr. XIII. 
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land, and three hundred for Vreland, in acknowledgement of the pope's 


© Paxpury, not ſatisfied with rhis mortifying act of ſuperiority, kept the 
© crown and ſcepter five whole days, and then reſtored them as a ſpecial 
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Honorius III. 


— father; 
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the ambition of had nor extinguiſhe the fire | of. =; 8 mb tion, nor mins 
| Gregory IX. And N of his ſpirit, was raiſed to the pontificate, a 


r. XIII. father, had formed the reſolution of confirming the authority and extend... 
— the juriſdiction . of the emperors in Tay, F depreſſing the ſmall fates of 

| Lombardy, and reducing to narrower ne dee immenſe credit and opulence 
of the pontifs and biſhops ; and it was with a view to the execution of thet: 


grand projects, hat he deferred the fulfilling of the ſolemn, vow, by which 
he had engaged himſelf to march a formidable army againſt the infidels in 
Paleſtine. The pontif, on the other hand, urged, with importunity, the em. 
214 1 2 l LL VELA. inn — 4 1214, e 145 rene: 
peror's bis encouraged, animated, and ſtrengthened, by ſecrer ſuc. 
cours, the Italian ſtates that 778 5 his retenſions, and reſiſted the pro- 
preſs of his power by all the obſtacles which the mot fertile invention could 
ſuggeſt. Theſe conteſts, however, had not, as. pet, brought on an open 
55 2MADY t.. IJ ell. 4h. 2 1881. To) SOLD. ; 6; 16 A 47:4 
7, Ivo N vs, biſhop of Oftia | Fhiole advanced age 
hed the firmneſs 


f. e e e the church, e ee yi 
flame. No ſooner was he placed in'the papal cr 2E 
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mann "a key * SY need 2 — » — : 4 1 41. 42110 24 141. 
Juſtice and order, he excommunicated the emperor for putting off bis ex- 


TT ology ita Züri 
hough that LITER Was manifeſtly 
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in the Holy Lands but, inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, as we 
rea 


have had a 


* '& ud 111 — oP 444 42 1 4411 . Tibdoe . I. vth% 1 le s | 

of Curisr, forgetting (or rather unwilling to perſuade himſelf) that his 

Pane kingdom dus ust of this world, made war upon the emperor in Apuglia 
ene 1 Wen 

pay . 


defeated the papal army, retook the places he had loſt in Sil) and in Laß, 
and the year OUR made ry Peace Wich the pontif from whom he 
| 4 4465 1 'T LE OA * * 4 41444 3281 1 . . 8 ea 5 

received a public and ſolemn ab 15 This peace, 


| : SET ALLE — ö obs 14415 222 — e ; EE MAN? bt Y * 944 „ 2 +> 4+ \ - ; 
fidious and violent proceedings, returned into Europe in the year 1229, 


* * WE 41- of Sa 3d 4 4 4 2 * 42S LA 3 So 43.48 MM 
a ſhort duration; nor was;it pollible for. the emperor to bear the inſolent 


Proceedings, and the imperious temper of & Jer en He 1 Þrake al 
meaſures with that head-ſtrong pontif, diſtreſſed the fates of Lombardy that 


+ 4 > > I 32S 5: 4 w 4 4. 1114135 22 1 & . 1712 ie 4 214 s 46 
Were im. alliance with the ite of Rome, ſeized upon. the illand of Sardinia, which 
899141 L Ig 2141418 W 211 9111 & 4 — 6 40 Lille. 1 rected it 
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into a Kingdom for his fon ExTivs.. Theſe, 
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equally provoking, to the avarice and ambition of Garch r, drew th 
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ſupport of this = ous war, and carried his 
of the eccleſiaſtic dcbenles of the Whole 2 
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of the vatican knew upon the emperor's head in the year 1239- 
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crimes, and the, moſt impious blaſphemies by the exaſperated pongif, who Cz. XIII 
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&&darations in writing, while, by his victorious arms, he avenged, himſelf o 
kis adverfaries, maintained his ground, and reduced th 01 > Of 
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ent a copy of this terrible. acchfation to all the courts of Europe. The —— | 
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emperor, On the other hand, defended his In ured reputation Hh Ee 
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ſtraits. - To get rid of theſe difficulties, the latter convened, in the year 
1240, 3 general council at Rome, with a view to depoſe Freptic by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals and prelates, that were to compoſe that 
aſſembly. But ie emperor diſcongerted that augacious projec by defeating, 
in the year 1241; a Genoeſe fleet, on board of which the greateſt bee 


theſe prelates were emibarked, and by ſeizing, with all their treaſures, theſe 


mieren fachers, who were all committed to cloſe confinement. This MH. ( 


appointment, attended with others which gave an unhappy en 29 his | 
fairs, and blaſted his moſt promiſing expectations, dejected and conſumed 
1 > a Fo % 5 <a> Agee a fry a. Tg OY ig 3! -Co:lai (52 WASNT vw OO „ 14 
the deſpairing pontif, and contributed probably to the concluſion” of his 


T tare, of "WASTES of <4 {® NATTY OIL WWD Ci 4} 2 
days, which happened foan after this remarkable event [&]. 


XI. Grorrxy, biſhop of Milan, who | 
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ſucceeded GREGOR Y IX, under the Innocent . 
11 X Ii SD IS ft SOINLTTEIONS Ire iir n | 
ale of CzestixeTV; died” before his conſecration, and, after a vacancy 
of twenty months, the ert ſtpol was filled by SINIBALD, one of the 
counts of Fieſque, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1243, | 
aſſumed the denonunation of InxocexTIV, and yielded to none of his pre- 14 
e £0 3 of fd I 7 "- 2 Ii Dile „ an 5 MW SL IO Pry dn i696 $ 
fury [1]. His elevation, however, offered at firſt m4 
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deceſſors in arrogance and fury IJ. 8 | | 
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a proſpect of peace, as he Nag coe been attached to the intereſts of the | UM 


efipervr, and aEcprelogly the conferences Wee ppened, 20d A recongilation wi 
was propoſed ; but the: terms offered by rhe new pope were too imperious _— 
nd extravagant, not to be rejected with indignation by the emperor (zu]. Wi 
Hence it was that Iwo ENT, not thinking himlelf ſafe in any part of Italy, — | . 
ſet out from Genoa, the. place of his birth, for Tops in the year 1244, and, wii 
afſembling "there a 'councll the following year, depoſed, in their preſence, 
though not with their approbation, the emperor FRED ERIC, and declared 
the imperial throne vacant In]. This unjuft and inſolent meaſure was 
regarded with ſuch veneration, and looked upon as ſo weighty by the Ger- 
man princes, fedyced and blinded by the ſuperſtition of the times, that they 
proceeded jnfluiid to 1 Eu | 
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ritt aft by WAN S113. Cho # '. 1 I — Lili! 4.40 
y £0 2 new election, and raiſed firſt, HEN RV, landgrave 
ee. £ 5 5 Dr 19 To :) VIH. 5119 2. 1 7 £ ow 4g » - 
Thuringia, and after his death, WII IIa u count of Hollqnd to the head of the 
empire, 'FREDER1C; whoſe firm and heroic ſpirit ſupported without dejection 


[| Beſides the original and authentic authors collected by Mun AToRL, in his Scriptores rerum 
lalicarum, and the German and Italian eren few or none of whom are abſolutely void of 


BY ity in their accounts of theſe unh phy conteſts between the empire and the R ſee 


TRUs pt Virus; Eifel. Lib. i. and Ma T TH. Parts, Hiſtoria Major. Add to theſe RA NAL DI 
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Anal - Mux ator Annal. Ialiæ, tom. vii. & Antihuit. Italic? tom. iv. p. 325. 517. It 
muſt, howeyer, he obſsryed, that this branch of hiſtory ſtands yet in need of farther illuſtrations. 
II] See MaTTHew PARIS, Hiſtoria Major, ad A. 1254. p. 771. N 9 8 
conditions were: of That the emperor ſhould give up entirely to the. 

church the inheritance which was left to it by MaTHiLDa ; and 20 , That he would oblige him- 

elf to ſubmit to whatever terms the pope ſhould think fit to propole, as conditions of peace. ] 

[n] This aſſembly is placed in the liſt of æcumenical, or general councils; but it is not ac- 
knowledged as ſuch by the Gallican church. = 1 1357 8 ar ene {i beſe 
the 
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( Cxxr. XIII. theſe cruel viciſſitudes, continued to carry on the war in Zaly, until a v 


- dyſentery ended his days in Apulia, the 13 of December, 12 50. \ ; Soy 
death of his formidable and magnanimous adverſary, Inxocewr returneg 
into 7zaly [o], hoping now to enjoy with ſecurity the fruits of his ambition. 

It was principally from this period, that the two famous factions, called 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, of which the latter eſpouſed the cauſe of the emperors 
and the former that of the pontifs, involved all the Italian ſtates in the moſt 
fatal diſſenſions, though their origin is much earlier than this century pl. 


1 


xx bs XII. RaynaLp, count of Segnt, and biſhop of Oftia, was raiſed to the 
pontificate after the death of In NOCENT, in the year 1254, and is diſtin- 
gviſhed in the liſt of the popes by the name of ALEXANDER IV. During 

the ſix years and fix months that he governed the ſee of Rome, his time was 

leſs employed in civil affairs, than in regulating the internal ſtate of the 

church, if we except the meaſures he took for the deſtruction of Cox avis, 

grandſon of FxepzriclI, and for compoling the tumults that had ſo long 
reigned without interruption in Tah. The mendicant friars, in particular, 
and among them the Dominicans and Franciſcans, were much favoured by 
this pontif, and received ſeveral marks of his peculiar bounty. 


| * He was ſucceeded in the Roman ee A. D. 1261, by URBAN IV, a native 
of Troyes, of obſcure birth, who, before his elevation to the pontificate, was 
patriarch of Jeruſalem, and after that period was more diſtinguiſhed by his 
inſtituting the Fiva! of the body of Cbriſt, than by any other circumſtance in 
the courſe of his reign. He had, indeed, formed ſeveral important projects, 
but their execution was prevented by his death which happened, in the 
year 1264, after a ſhort reign of three years. His ſucceſſor Gui Furcobi, 
or CLEMENS IV, a native of France, and biſhop of Sabine, who was raiſed to 
the ſee of Rome in the year 1265, did not enjoy much longer that high dignity. 
His name, however, makes a greater figure in hiſtory, and was rendered 
famous in many reſpects, and more eſpecially by his conferring the kingdom 
of Naples upon CHARLES of Anjou, brother to Lewis IX king of France. 
The conſequences of this donation are well known, and the fate of Cox- 
'RADIN, the laſt deſcendant of Fxepericll, who, after an unfortunate: 
battle fought againſt CyarLEs, was publicly beheaded. by the barbarous: 
victor, if not by the counſel, et certainly with the conſent, of the Roman 
- pontif, are well known to ſuch as have the ſmalleſt acquaintance with the 
„ , oo 
Gregory Xx. XIII. Upon the death of CLEMENT IV [q], there aroſe warm and vehe-, 
' ment conteſts among the cardinals concerning the election of a new. pontif. 
'F heſe debates, which kept the Roman ſee vacant during the ſpace of three 
years, were, at length, terminated in favour of 'I'HEALD, or THIBALD, a 
native of Placentia, and archbiſhop of Lzege, who was raiſed to the-pontificate 


e] Beſides the writers already mentioned, ſee. Nicol. r Cuxzio, Vita Imocentii IV, in 


; | ; 5 ts . by) 
_ BaLvzu Miiſcellan. tom. vii. p. 353. as ao ot Heat (0,0 
[p| See MurarToR1 Difertat. de Guelphis et Ghibellinis, in his Autigg. Ital. medii avi, tom. ir. 
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in the year 1271, and aſſumed the title of Gxzcory X [r]. This devout Cx nr. XIIt. 
eccleſiaſtic was in the Holy Land when he received the news of his election; — 


and, as he had been an eye-witneſs of the miſerable condition of the Chriſtians 


in that country, he had nothing ſo much at heart, as the deſire of contribut- 
ing to their relief. Hence it was, that, immediately after his conſecration, 
he ſummoned a council to meet at Lyons, in the year 1274, in which the 
relief and maintenance of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and the reunion of the 
Greek and Latin churches were the two great points, that were to come 
principally under deliberation. This aſſembly is acknowledged as the 


fourteenth general council, and is rendered particularly remarkable by the 


new regulations that were introduced into the manner of electing the Roman 
pontif, and more eſpecially, by the famous law, which is ſtill in force, and 
by which it was enacted, that the cardinal electors ſhould be ſhut up in the 
conclave during the vacancy of the pontificate. With reſpect to the cha- 


rater and ſentiments of the new pope we ſhall only obſerve, that, though he 
' ſeemed to be actuated by a milder ſpirit than many of his predeceſſors, yet he 
inculcated, without the leaſt heſitation, that odious maxim of Gzecory VII, 


that declared the biſhop of Rome, the lord of the world, and, in a more 
eſpecial manner, of the Roman empire. It was in conſequence of this pre- 
ſumptuous ſyſtem, . that, in the year 1271, he wrote an imperious and 
threatning letter to the German princes, in which, deaf to the pretenſions 
and remonſtrances of ALpaonsvs, king of Caſtile [s], he orders them to elect 
an emperor without delay, aſſuring them, that, if they did not do it immediate- 
ly, he would do it for them. This letter produced the deſigned effect; an 
electoral diet was aſſembled at Francfort, and Ropol Rus, count of Hapſbourg, 
was raiſed to the imperial throne. : 


hy 


XIV. GRECORVY X was ſucceeded, in the year 1276, by PzTER of T, gran: Innocent v. 
taiſe, of the dominican order, and biſhop of Oftia, who aſſumed the name of adrian . 


InnocenT V, and died about five months after his election. Orrogoxi, 
a native of Genoa, and cardinal of Sr. Adrian, was choſen in his place, took 


the title of Apr1an V [z], and, after having ruled the church during five 


weeks, was ſucceeded by PETER Jul IAN, biſhop of Tu/culum, who enjoyed 


that high dignity about eight months, and is diſtinguiſhed in the papal lift 
by the name of Jon XXI [4]. The ſee of Rome continued vacant for 
above ſix months after the death of the laſt mentioned pontif, but was, at 
length, filled in the month of November, 1277, by JohN CajtTAN, of the 


[r] The records of this election are publiſhed by Lu c. Wappixous, Avrnal. Minor. tom. iv. 


p. 330. | | 1 | 
I) Aurmoxsvs, king of Caſtile, had been elected emperor in the year 1256, by the arch- 


biſhop of Triers, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia, in 
oppoſition to RicAR D, duke of Cornwall, brother of HENRY IIl king of England, who was at 


the ſame time raiſed to the ſame dignity by the archbiſhops of Mentæ and Colagn, the count Palatine 
of the Rhine, and the duke of Bas aria.] ? gt | . L 

[(e) We read in the Latin, Aps1an VI, which is more probably an error of the preſs, than a 
fault of the author.] 


() In the original Dr, MosnEIM obſerves, that theſe three ſucceſſors of Gregory were elected 


and carried off by death in the year 1276; but here he has fallen into a ſlight miſtake; for 
Joux XXI died the 16" of May, 1277.) 2 | : Vo ; 
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both the opulence and authority of the biſhops of Rome, and had formed ya 


Martin IV. 
Nicolas IV. 


and conſtancy of mind, of which he gave ſeveral proofs during his ponti- 


FT] Puri PE Le HARPDI, as he is called by the French. 


The fame inſult was committed againſt PETER, king of Arragon, whom 


king of France. It was during the execution of ſuch daring enterprizes as 
theſe, and while he was meditating ftill greater things for the glory of the- 


e the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians ] 


De Internal HisTory of the Cyurcn. Papy I | 
family of Vins, cardinal of St. Nicolas, whoſe name he adopted for his * | 


title. This famous pontif, as has been already obſerved, augmented Lis | 


projects, which his undaunted courage and his remarkable activity would 
have enabled him, without doubt, to execute with ſucceſs, had not death 
blaſted his hopes, and diſconcerted his ambitious ſchemes. 95 

XV. He was ſucceeded in the year 1281, about ſix months after his 


departure from this life, by Stmon DE Brit, who adopted the name of 


MaxrTin IV, and was not inferior to NicoLas III, in ambition, arrogance, 


ficate. MichAkL PaLe&oLocus, the Grecian emperor, was one of the firſt 
princes, who was ſolemnly excommunicated by this audacious prieſt, and 
that, under the pretext of his having broken the peace that had been con- 
cluded between the Greek and Latin churches, at the council of Jyons [w]. 


Makrix not only excluded from the boſom of the church, but alſo depoſed: 


from his throne, on account of his attempt upon Sicily, and made a grant of 


his kingdom, fiefs, and poſſeſſions to CHARLES, ſon of PyiL1P the Bold [x], 


Roman hierarchy, that a ſudden death, in the year 1285, obliged him to 


leave his ſchemes unfiniſhed. Fhey were, however, proſecuted with great | 
ſpirit by his ſucceſſor James SAVELLI, who choſe the denomination of 


Howok1us IV, but was alſo ſtopt ſhort, in the midſt of his career, in the 
year 1287, having ruled the church only two years. Jerome D*Ascorr, 
biſhop of Præneſte [y], who was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1288, 


and is known by the name of Nieol As IV, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, dyring the 


four years that he remained at the head of the church, by his aſſiduous ap- 


plication both to eccleſiaſtical and 2 affairs. Sometimes we lee the 


diſputes of ſovereign powers left to his arbitration, and terminated by his de- 
ciſion; at other times, we find him maintaining the pretenſions and pri- 
vileges of the church with the moſt reſolute zeal, and the moft obſtinate 
perſeverance ; at other times, again, we ſee him employing, with the utmoſt 


aſſiduity, every probable method of propagating the goſpel among the 


Tartars and other eaſtern nations. But the object which, of all others, oc- 
cupied moſt the thoughts of this vigilant and zealous pontif, was the 
deſperate ſtate of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, who were now reduced to the 
oreateſt extremities of miſery and weakneſs. His laborious efforts were, 


therefore, employed for the reſtoration of their former grandeur; they were, 


however, employed in vain, and his death, which happened in the year 1292, 
diſconcerted all the projects he had formed for that purpole.. 


Ca This council had been held under the pontificate of GEOORY X. 1 
IO) Jexon was biſhop of Palz/trina, ang not of Præneſte. See FLEURY and the greateſt pert 
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XVI. The death of this pontif was followed by a vacancy of three years 
in the ſee of Rome, which was owing to the diſputes that aroſe among the 
cardinals about the election of a new pope. Theſe diſputes were, at length, 
terminated, and the contending parties united their ſuffrages in favour of 
PETER, ſurnamed Di MuRRONE, from a mountain where he had hitherto 
lived in the deepeſt ſolitude and with the utmoſt auſterity. This venerable 
old man, who was in high renown on account of the remarkable ſanctity of 
his life and converſation, was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1294, and 
aſſumed the name of CeLesTinE V. But the auſterity of his manners, 
which was a tacit reproach upon the corruption of the Roman court, and 
mote eſpecially upon the luxury of the cardinals, rendered him extremely 


| diſagreeable to a degenerate and licentious clergy ; and this diſlike was ſo 
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Celeſtine V. 


heightened by the whoſe courſe of his adminiſtration, which ſhewed that he 


had more at heart the reformation and purity of the church, than the increaſe 
of its opulence and the propagation of its authority, that he was almoſt 
univerſally conſidered as unworthy of the pontificate. Hence it was, that 
ſeveral of the cardinals, and particularly BexzpicT CajtTan, adviſed him 
to abdicate the papacy which he had accepted with ſuch reluctance, and 
they had the pleaſure of finding 
cility. The good man reſigned his dignity the fourth month after his 
election, and died in the year 1296, in the caſtle of Fumone, where his tyran- 
nic and ſuſpicious ſucceſſor kept him in captivity, that he might not be 
engaged, by the ſollicitations of his friends, to attempt the recovery of his 
abdicated honours. His memory was precious to the virtuous part of the 
church, and he was elevated to the rank of a ſaint by CLemenT V. It was 
from him that the branch of the Benedictine order, called Celęſtius, and 
which yet ſubſiſts in France and in T[zaty, derived its origin [2]. 

XVII. Benepict CajeTan, who had perfuaded the good pontif now 
mentioned to reſign his place, ſucceeded him in it in the year 1294, and 
took the name of Bonirace VIII. 
worthy prelate, that he was born to be a plague both to church and ſtate; 
a diſturber of the repoſe of nations, and that his attempts to extend and con- 
firm the deſpotiſm of the Roman pontifs, were carried to a length that ap. 
proached to frenzy. From the moment that he entered upon his new 


their advice received with the utmoſt do- 


Boniface VII. 


We may ſay, with truth, of this un- 


dignity, he laid claim to a ſupreme and irreſiſtible dominion over all the 


powers of the earth, both ſpiritual and temporal, terrified kingdoms and 


empires with the thunder of his bulls, called princes and ſovereign ſtates 


before his tribunal to decide their quarrels, augmented the papal juriſ- 
prudence with a new body of laws, which was entitled, The Sixth Book of the 
Decretals, declared war againſt the illuſtrious family of Colonna, who diſ- 
puted his title to the pontificate [a]; in a word, exhibited to the church and 


to Europe, a lively image of the tyrannical adminiſtration of Gregory VII, 


[z] HeLyYorT, Hiftoire des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 180, — — 
| {(@) The reaſons they alledged for diſputing the title of Bon1y ace to the pontificate were, that 
the reſignation of CELESTIx was not c@nonical, and, moreover, that it was brought about by 
fraudulent means.] | 
40 2 


whom 


n 
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arguments, their power and arms, when theſe violent means were required, 


Several of the 


monaſtie inftitu- entirely ſuppreſſed, while others continue to flouriſh, and are in high repute 


tions ſuppreſſed, 


traced to a much earlier period than the preſent century, though their order 


the year 1300, inſtituted the famous jubilee, which, ſince that time, 


century [c]. | 
_ duction of new religions, by which was meant, new monaſtic inſtitutions, 
the Chriſtian world, were not only tolerated, but were, moreover, diſtin- 


| decree of Innocent appear at all ſurprizing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate 


that ſacred body. The monaſtic orders alſo had almoſt alt degenerated from 


examples of licentiouſneſs and vice to public view, rendered by their flagi- 


\ 
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whom he perhaps ſurpaſſed in arrogance [5]. It was this pontif that, in 
h 

been regularly celebrated in the Roman church at certain fixed vel. 

But the conſideration of this inſtitution, which was ſo favorable to the pro. 

greſs of licentiouſneſs and corruption, as alſo the other exploits of Boxi- 

FACE, and his deplorable end, belong to the hiſtory of the following 


XVIII. In the council of Lateran that was held in the year 121 5, 4 
decree was paſſed, by the advice of Innocent III, to prevent the intro. 


This decree, however, ſeemed to be very little reſpected, either by that 
pontif, or his ſucceſſors, ſince ſeveral religious orders, hitherto unknown in 


guiſhed by peculiar marks of approbation and favor, and enriched with 
various privileges and prerogatives. Nor will this tacit abrogation of the 


of the church in this century. For not to mention many enormities that 
contributed to the ſuſpenſion of this decree, we ſhall only obſerve, that the 
enemies of Chriſtianity, and the heretical ſects, increaſed daily every where; 
and, on the other hand, the ſecular clergy were more attentive to their 
worldly advantages than to the intereſts of the church, and ſpent in mirth 
and jollity the opulence with which the piety of their anceſtors had enriched 


their primitive ſanctity, and, exhibiting the moſt offenſive and ſhocking 


tious lives the cauſe of hereſy triumphant, inſtead of retarding its progreſs, 
All theſe things being conſidered, it was thought neceſſary to encourage the 
eſtabliſhment of new monaſtic ſocieties, who, by the ſanctity of their manners, 
might attract the eſteem and veneration of the people, and diminiſh the in- 
dignation which the tyranny and ambition of the pontifs had ſo univerſally 
excited; and who, by their diligence and addreſs, their diſcourſes and their 


might diſcover, perſecute, convert, and vanquiſh the growing tribe of 
heretics. _ . 


XIX. Of the religious ſocieties that aroſe in this century ſome are now 


at this. preſent time. Among the former we may reckon the Humiliati (a 
title expreſſive of great humility and ſelf-abaſement) whoſe origin may be 


was confirmed and new modelled by Iv xo ENT III, who ſubjected it to the 


[b] There is a hiſtory of this pontif written by Jo. RusBzvus, a Benedictin monk, whoſe work, 
which is entitled Bow ir Acius VIII, e familia Cajetanorum principum Romanus pontifex, was pub- 
liſhed at Rome in the year 165 1, in 40. . | 1 

e] In this account of the popes I have chiefly followed Dax IEL PAP ERROR, Francis Pact, 
and MuxaTos1, in his Annales Iialiæ, conſulting, at the ſame time, the original ſources collected 
by the laſt mentioned author, in his Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. | a RT 


rule 
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in proceſs of time, that, in the year 1571, Pope Pius V was obliged to 
difſolve their ſociety [4]. We may alſo place in the liſt of the ſuppreſſed 
monaſteries the Jacobins, who were erected into a religious order by Inno- 
cxnT III [e], and who, in this very century, not long after the council of Lyons, 
were deprived of their charter; the Yalliſcholares, or ſcholars of the valley, fo 
called from their being inſtituted by the ſcholares, 1. e. the four profeſſors of 
divinity in the univerſity of Paris, and from a deep vale in the province of 
Champagne in which they aſſembled and fixed their reſidence in the year 
1234[f]. This ſociety, whoſe foundation was laid about the commencement 
of this century, was formerly governed by the rule of St. Auousix, but is 
now incorporated into the order of the Regular canons of St. Genivieve. To 
the ſame claſs belong the order of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary the mother of Chriſt, 
which had its commencement in the year 1266, and was ſuppreſſed in 
1274 [g]; the Knights of faith and charity, who undertook to diſperſe the 
bands of robbers that infeſted the public roads in France, and who were 
favored with the peculiar protection and approbation of Gzxzcory IX [Y]; 
the Hermits of St. William duke of Aquitaine [i]; not to mention the Brethren of 
the ſack, the Bethlebemites, and other orders of inferior note, that ſtarted up in 
this century, which, of all others, was the moſt remarkable for the number 
and variety of monaſtic eftabliſhments, that date their origin from it [&]. | 
XX. Among the convents that were founded in this century, and till The convents. 
ſubſiſt, the principal place is due to that of the ſervites, i. e. the ſervants of t Al bake | 
the bleſſed Virgin, whole order was firſt inſtituted, A. D. 1233, an Tuſcany, by 
ſeven Florentine merchants, and afterwards made a great progreſs under 
the government of Paitie BENIZI its chief. This order, though ſubjeted 
to the rule of St. AucGusTiN,, was, nevertheleſs, erected in commemoration 
of the moſt holy widowhood of the bleſſed Virgin; for which reaſon its 
monks wear a black habit [I], and obſerve ſeveral rules unknown to other 
monaſteries. The prodigious numbers of Chriſtians, that were made pri- 
ſoners by the Mahometans in Paleſtine, gave riſe, towards the concluſion of 
the x11"? century, to the inſtitution of the order, entitled, The Fraternity of 
the Trinity, which, in the following age, received a ſtill greater degree of 
ſtability under the pontificate of Hoxok1vs III, and alſo of his ſucceſſor 
CLtMenT IV. The firſt founders of this inſtitution were JoRN DE 
[4] Het yor, Hift. des Ordres, tom. vi. p.152. | 
le MaTTa. Pars, Hift. Major, p. 161. | . 3 to 4484 $2; 
; (1 BouLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom. iii. p. 15.— Alla Sand, Menſ. Februar. tom. ii. 
[z] Dion. SaMMARTHANIL Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. 8 65 3.-- 8 | . | 
2 15 Came Chriſt. tom. i. Append. p. 1 65 .—Ma RTENE „Voyage Litter. de deux Benedidtins, 
li] Jo. Bol LANDI De ordine Eremitar. S. Guilielmi Comm. in actis SS. Februar, tom. ii. p. 472. 
L MaTTa. Paris, Hift. Major, p. 815. edit. Watts. Where, ſpeaking of the prodigious 
numder of convents that were founded in England during this century, he expreſſeth himſelf thus 8 
ot 1am apparuerunt ordines in Anglia, ut ordinum confuſio videretur inordinata. 


LI] Beſides the ordinary writers of the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ſee-PauL1 FLORENTINI Dialog. de 
ine Ordinis Servorum, in LAMII Deliciis Eruditorum, tom. i. p. 1-48. ; | 
_ Marra 


ule of St. BEN EDIT. Theſe humble monks became fo ſhockingly licentious Ce x 7. XII. 
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Cr xx. XIII. Marna and FELIX pz Varois, two pious men, who led an auſtere 34 
ee ; x : 1 R e and 
— ſolitary life at Cerfroy, in the dioceſe of Meaux, which is ſtill the eat of th 
principal convent of the order. The monks of this ſociety are called 92 
Brethren of the Holy Trinity, becauſe all their churches are ſolemnly dedicated 
to that profound myſtery ; they are alſo ſtyled MArHURINSs, from their 
having a monaſtery at Paris erected in a place where there is a Chapel con- 
ſecrated to St. Marnuklix, and Brethren of the redemption of captives n 
becauſe the grand deſign of their inſtitution was to find out means for 
reſtoring liberty to the Chriſtian captives in the Holy Land, in which 
charitable work they are obliged to employ the third part of their revenue. 
Their manner of life was, at firſt, extremely abſtemious and auſtere; but irs 
auſterity has been from time to time conſiderably mitigated by the indul- 
gence and lenity of the pontifs (J. | „ 
The mendicant XXI. The religious ſociety that ſurpaſſed all the reſt in the purity of its 
— manners, the extent of its fame, the number of its privileges, and the 
multitude of its members, was that of the Mendicant, or begging friars, whoſe 
order was firſt eſtabliſned in this century, and who, by the tenor of their 
inſtitution, were to remain entirely deſtitute of all fixed revenues and poſ- 
ſeſſions. The preſent ſtate and circumſtances of the church rendered the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an order abſolutely neceſſary. The monaſtic orders, | 
who wallowed in opulence, were, by the corrupting influence of their 
ample poſſeſſions, lulled in a luxurious indolence. They loſt ſight of all 
their religious obligations, trampled upon the authority of their ſuperiors, 
fuffered hereſy to triumph unreſtrained, and the ſectaries to form aſſemblies 
in ſeveral places; in ſhort, they were incapable of contributing in any reſpe& 
to promote the true intereſts of the church, and abandoned themſelves, with- 
out either ſhame or remorſe, to all manner of crimes. . On the other hand, 
the enemies of the church, the various ſects which had left its communion, 
followed certain auftere rules of life and conduct, which formed a ſtrong 
contraſt between them and the religious orders, and contributed to render 
the licentiouſneſs of the latter ſtill more offenſive and ſhocking to the people. 
Theſe ſects maintained, that voluntary poverty was the leading and eſſential 
quality in a ſervant of CHRIST, obliged their doctors to imitate the ſimplicity 
[(n) BxovenTon and ſome other writers make a diſtinẽtion between the Order of the redemption 
of captives, and the Fraternity, or Brethren of the Holy Trinity. They alledge, that the latter order 
was inſtituted at Rome by St. PRILIT NERI in the year 1548, about 350 years after the firlt 
eſtabliſhment of the former, and that the monks, who compoſed it, were obliged, by their vow, to 
take care of the pilgrims who reſorted from all parts of the world to Rome, to viſit the tombs of St. 
PETER and St. PAur.] | EE 0 3 
[e] Beſide HeLYoT and the other writers of the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ſee Touss Alxr pz Pr.x5S15, 
Hift. de I Egliſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 172 & 566. Bou LAY, Hiſt, Acai. Pariſ. toi. ii. p. 523.— 
Ar. Woop, Antiguit. Oxonienſ. tom. 1. p. 133. the ancient records this ſociety is frequently 
ftyled the Order of Aſſes, on account of the prohibition of the uſe of horſes, which made a part of 
: | their rule, and which obliged the mendicant monks to ride upon aſſes. See Car. pu FRESNE 5 
; | | Notes upon Teinvilles Life of St. Lewis, p. 8 1. But at preſent, through the indulgence of the 
Roman pontifs, they are permitted to make uſe of horfes when they find them neceſſary. An order 
of the ſame kind was inſtituted in Spain, in the year 1228, by Paul No As eo, under the title of 
the _ of St. Mary fer the redeniftion of captives, See the Ada Sanclorum Januar. tom. i. 
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of the apoſtles, reproached the church with its overgrown opulence, and the CAT. XIII. | 
rices and corruptions of the clergy, that flowed from thence as from their = 1 Ph 
natural ſource, and by this commendation of poverty and contempt of e 
riches, acquired a high degree of reſpect, and gained a prodigious aſcendant - 1 
wer the minds of the multitude. All this rendered it abſolutely neceſſary 
o introduce into the church a ſett of men, who, by the auſterity of their 
manners, their contempt of riches, and the external gravity and ſanctity of 
their conduct and maxims, might reſemble the — 454 who had gained 
ch reputation to the heretical ſects, and who might be ſo far above the 
Jlurements of worldly profit and pleaſure, - as not to be ſeduced by the 
rromiſes or threats of kings and princes, from the performance of the duties 
they owed to the church, or from perſevering in their ſubordination to the 
Roman pontifs. Innocent III was the firſt of the popes who perceived the 
neceſſity of inſtituting ſuch an order; and, accordingly, he gave ſuch 
monaſtic ſocieties as made a profeſſion of poverty the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
marks of his protection and favour. They were alſo encouraged and patro- 
nized by the ſucceeding pontifs, when experience had demonſtrated their 
public and extenſive uſefulneſs, But when it became generally known, that 
they had ſuch a peculiar place in the eſteem and protection of the rulers of 
the church, their number grew to ſuch an enormous and unwieldy multicude, - 
and ſwarmed ſo prodigiouſly in all the European provinces, that they be- 
came a burthen, not only to the people, but to the church itſelf. 

XXII. The great inconveniency that aroſe from the exceſſive multipli- its hiftory. 
cation of the mendicant orders was remedied by GREcGoRY X, in a general 
council which he aſſembled at Lyons in the year 1272. For here all the 
religious oxders, that had ſprung up after the council held, at Rome, in the 
year 1215, under the pontificate of Innocent III, were ſuppreſſed, and the 
extravagant multitude of ,mendicants, as GREGORY called them, were reduced 
to a ſmaller number, and confined to the four following ſocieties, or deno- | 
minations, viz. the Dominicans, the Franciſcans, the Carmelites, and the al. 
Hermits of St. Auguſtin [0]. The Carmelite order which had been inſtituted in 1 
Paleſtine, during the preceding century, was, in this, tranſplanted into Europe, „ 160 
and, in the year 1226, was favored by pope Hoxoklus III, with a place . ” = 


| among the monaſtic ſocieties, which enjoyed the protection and approbation ii 

of the church. The Hermits of St. Auguſtin had for their founder ALEx- - 
ab ER LV, who, obferving that the Hermits were divided into ſeveral ſocieties, . | 
lome of which followed the maxins of the famous WILLIAu, others the 
rule of St. Aucusrix, while others again were diſtinguiſhed by different 
denominations, formed the wiſe project of uniting them all into one religious 
order, and ſubjecting them to the ſame rule of diſcipline, even that which 


lo] Concil. Lugd. II. A. 1274, Can. xxiii, in Jo. Harpuini Conciliis, tom. vii. p. 715. 
wortuna potentium inhiatio Religionum ſo were the religious orders entitled) multiplicaticnem extorſit, 

derum etiam gliguorum preſumptuoſa temeritas diverforum ordinum, precipue Mengicantium . . . . 
trzratam multitudinem adinvenit . . . . Hinc ordines Mendicantes poſt dictum concilium (i. e. the 
Council of Lateran held in 121 5) adinuentos . . . perpetue prohibition! ſubjicimus. | 
[7] This edict of pope ALEXANDER IV is to be found in the new edition of the Bullarium 
Manu, tom. i. P. 110.—8ee alſo Aa Sanctor. Mr. Februar. tom. li. P- . 
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Ce r. XIII. bears the name of St. AvousTiN, This project was put in execution in the 
— ..  : ' | 4 ako a 
Attradts the ve- XXIII. As the pontifs allowed theſe four Mendicant orders the liberty of 


- 


neration and 


ehem of the travelling wherever they thought proper, of converſing with perſons cf al 
public. ranks, of inſtructing the youth, and the multitude wherever they went; and 
as theſe monks exhibited in their outward appearance and manner of lie, 

more ſtriking marks of gravity and holineſs, than were obſervable in the 

other monaſtic ſocieties, they aroſe all at once to the very ſummit of fame 

and were regarded with the utmoſt eſteem and veneration throughout all the 

countries of Europe. The enthuſiaſtic attachment to theſe ſanctimonious 

beggars went ſo far, that, as we learn from the moſt authentic records 

ſeveral cities were divided, or cantoned ont, into four parts, with a view to 

theſe four orders; the firſt part was aſſigned to the Dominicans; the ſecond, 

to the Franciſcans; the third, to the Carmelites ; and the fourth, to the 


Auguſtinians. The people were unwilling to receive the ſacraments from WM. - B 

any other hands than thoſe of the Mendicants, to whoſe churches they p 

crowded to perform their devotions, while living, and were extremely deſir- E 

ous to depoſite there alſo their remains, after death; all which occaſioned h 

grievous complaints among the ordinary prieſts, to whom the cure of ſouls g 

was committed, and who conſidered themſelves as the ſpiritual guides of 1 

the multitude. Nor did the influence and credit of the Mendicants end 2 

here; for we find in the hiſtory of this and of the ſucceeding ages, that they WW F 

were employed not only in ſpiritual matters, but alſo in temporal and tl 

political affairs of the greateſt conſequence, in compoſing the differences of 1 

princes, concluding treaties of peace, concerting alliances, preſiding in cabinet- 9 

councils, governing courts, levying taxes, and other occupations, not only c 

remote from, but abſolutely inconſiſtent with, the monaſtic character and t 
profeſſion. _ Co cs 
The Dominicans, XXIV. We muſt not however imagine, that all the Mendicant friars y 
attained to the ſame degree of reputation and authority; for the power of the r 
Dominicans and Franciſcans ſurpaſſed vaſtly that of the other two orders, and 7 

rendered them ſingularly conſpicuous in the eyes of the world. During three [ 

centuries theſe two fraternities governed, with an almoſt univerſal and abſo- q 

lute ſway, both ſtate and church, filled the moſt eminent poſts eccleſiaſtical 0 

and civil, taught in the univerſities and churches with an authority, before 

which all oppoſition was ſilent, and maintained the pretended majeſty and 
prerogatives of the Roman pontifs againſt kings, princes, biſhops, and | 

heretics with incredible ardor and equal ſucceſs. The Dominicans and f 
Franciſcans were, before the reformation, what the Jeſuits have been ſince ; 

that happy and glorious period, the very ſoul of the hierarchy, the engines of 

a 


the ſtate, the ſecret ſprings of all the motions of the one and the other, and 
the authors or directors of every great and important event both in the 
religious and political world. Dominic, a Spaniard by birth, a native of 
the village of Calaroga, deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Guzman, and 
regular canon of O/ma, a man of x fiery and impetuous temper, and vehe- 
mently exaſperated by the commotions and conteſts which the heretics of 


different denominations had excited in the church, ſet out for France vos 
. 9 A e 
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fy companions in order to combat the ſectaries, that were multiplied in that 
kingdom. This enterprize he executed with the greateſt vigour, and, we 
may add, fury, attacking the Albigenſes and the other enemies of the church 
with the power of eloquence, the force of arms, the ſubtilty of controverſial 
writings, and the terrors of the inquiſition, which owed its form to this violent 
and ſanguine prieſt, Paſſing from thence. into /taly, he was honoured by 
the Roman pontifs Innocent III and Hoxoktus III with the moſt diſtin- 


guiſned marks of their protection and favour; and, after many labours in 


the cauſe of the church, obtained from them the privilege of erecting this 
new. fraternity, whoſe principal deſign was the extirpation of error, and the 


deſtruction of heretics. The firſt rule which he adopted for the new ſociety 


was that of the Canons of St. Auguſtin, to which he added ſeveral auſtere 
precepts. and obſervances. But he afterwards changed the diſcipline of 
the canons for that of the monks ; and, holding a chapter of the order at 
- Bologna in the year 1220, he obliged the brethren to take a vow of abſolute 
poverty, and to abandon entirely all their revenues and all their poſſeſſions, 


He did not live long enough to ſee the conſequences of this reformation, for 
he died the year following at Bologna [q]. His monks were, at firſt, diſtin- 


guiſned by the denomination of preaching friars, becauſe public inſtruction 
was the main end of their inſtitution ; but were afterwards called Dominicans 
after their founder [7]. | Juſt before his death Dominic ſent GILBERT DE 


Fresney with twelve of the brethren into England, where they founded 
their firſt monaſtery at Oxford in the year 1221, and ſoon after, another at 


Cent. XIII- 


———— 


London. In the year 1276, the mavor and aldermen of the city of London 


gave them two whole ſtreets by the river Thames, where they erected a "oy | 
1a 


commodious convent, whence that place is {till called Black-Fryars, for 
the Dominicans were called in England. }. _ ecu 
XXV. Francis, the founder of the famous order that bears his name, 


was the ſon of a merchant of Aſiſi, in the province of Umbria, and a young 
Upon his 


man who led, for ſome time, a moſt debauched and diſſolute life. 


The Franciſcangy - 


recovery from a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which was the conſequence and 
puniſhment of his licentious conduct, he changed his method of living, 


and, as extremes are natural to men of warm imaginations, fell into an 


extravagant kind of devotion that looked leſs like religion, than alienation of . 


mind. Sometime after this [s], he happened to be in a church, where he 


heard that paſſage bf the ſcriptures repeated, in which CHRIST addreſſes his 


April tom. iii. p. 872.—Nicor. JansEnil Vita S. Dominici, Antwerp 1622, in 8. Add to 


tacke the long liſt of writers mentioned by Fapricius, in his Bibliotbeca Lat. med. evi, tom. ii. 


[4] See Jac. EcyarD. and QueT1F in Scriptoribus Ord. Dominic. tom. i. p. 84.— Aa Sandor. 


p. 137. and alſo AN TONII BREMONDI Bullarium Orainis Dominican, publiſhed ſome years ago 


at Rome. | | 


r] The Dominicans are called Fratres Majores in ſeveral of the ancient records, ſee AN r. 


ATTHAL Analefa wet, avi, tom. ii. p. 172. This appellation, however, by which the Domi- 


nicans were ſet in oppoſition to the F ranciſcans, who call themſelves Fratres Mi noris, is rather a 
derm of deriſion, than a real name. In France the Dominicans are called Facobins, from the ſtreet . 
Where their firſt convent yas erected at Paris in the year 1218, which ſtreet was dedicated to St. 


Janes, and is till known by the name of Rue de St. Jaques. 
[*] In the year 1208. | —— 
St. ©. 4.P 
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CEN. XIII. apoſtles in the following manner: Provide neither gold, nor filver, nor broſs in 


= — your pur ſes, nor ſcrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither ſhoes, ny yet 


 ftaves, for the workman is worthy of his meat [t]. This produced a powerful 
effect upon his mind, made him confider a voluntary and abſolute Povert 
as the eſſence of the goſpel, and the ſoul of religion, and preſcribe th. 
poverty as a ſacred rule, both to himſelf, and to the few that followed him 
Such was the commencement of the famous Franciſcan order, whoſe founder 
and chief was, undoubtedly, a pious and well-meaning man, though groſsly 
ignorant, and manifeſtly weakened in his intellect by the diforder from 
which he had but lately recovered. Be that as it may, the new ſociety, 
which appeared to Innocent III extremely adapted to the preſent ſtate of 
the church, and proper to reſtore its declining wg ſolemnly approved 
and confirmed by Hoxor1vs III in the year 1223, and had already made x 
conſiderable progreſs when its devout founder was called from this life in 
the year 1226. Francis, through an exceſlive humility, would not ſuffer 
the monks of his order to be called Fratres, 1. e. brethren, or friars, but 
Fraterculi, i. e. little brethren, or friars-minors [u], by which denomination 
they ſtill continue to be diſtinguiſhed [w]. The Franciſcans came into 
England in the reign of HENRY III, and their firſt eſtabliſhment was at 
Canterbury. | a 5 8 
The eminent XXVI. Theſe two celebrated orders reſtored the church from that de. 


ſervices rendered 


to the Roman Clining condition in which it had been languiſhing for many years, by the 


pontifs by the zeal and activity with which they ſet themſelves to diſcover and extirpate 


+ ns gg hererics, to undertake various negotiations and embaſſies for the intereſts 
of the hierarchy, and to confirm the wavering multitude in their implicit 
obedience to the Roman pontifs. Theſe ghoſtly rulers, on the other hand, 
ſenſible of theſe obligations to the new monks, which, no doubt, were very 
great, not only employed them in every affair they looked upon as of high 
Importance, and raiſed them to the moſt eminent ſtations in the church, 
but alſo accumulated upon them employments and privileges, which, if they 


enriched them on the one hand, could not fail to render them odious on the 


other [x], and to excite the envy and complaints of other eccleſiaſtics. Such, 
le] Matthew x. g, 10. 


L] They were called Fratricelli by the Italians, Freres Mineurs by the F rench, and Fun 


Minores by the Latin writers. 5 © 
* [ww] BonavenTuRE wrote a life of St. Fx ANIS, which has paſſed through ſeveral editions. 
But the moſt ample and circumſtantial accounts of this extraordinary man are given by LUKE 
Wappinc, in the firſt volume of his Annal. Minorum, which contains a complete hiſtory of the 
Franciſcan order, confirmed by a'great number of authentic records, and the beſt edition of which 
is that publiſhed at Rome in 1731 and the following years, in eighteen volumes in folio, by Joskrn 
MARIA Fonstca ab EBORA. It is to the ſame Wappinc that we are obliged for the Opuſcula 


Sti. Fanciſci, and the Bibliotheca Ordinis Minorum, the former of which was publiſhed in 4 at | 


Antwerp in the year 1623, and the latter at Rome, in 4 likewiſe, in 1650, The other writers, 
who have given accounts of the Franciſcan order, are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FABRICIUS, in lis 
Bibliotheca Lat. medii avi, tom. ii. p. 573. | 

[x] The popes were ſo infatuated with the Franciſcans, that thoſe whom they could not employ 
more bonourably in their civil negociations or domeſtic affairs they made their publicans, beadles, 
Tc, See for a confirmation of this the following paſſages in the Hi/for. Major of MaTTHEW — ; 
Fratres mincres et prædicatores (lays he) invites, ut credimus, jam ſuos fecir domimns pop, _ : 4 

: CEN 
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and pronouncing abſolution, without any licence from the biſhops, and even 
without conſulting them; to which we may add the heap of ample and 
extenſive indulgences, whoſe diſtribution was committed by the popes to the 


voluntary poverty [y]. Theſe acts of liberality and marks of protection, 
laviſhed upon the Dominican and Franciſcan friars with ſuch an ill-judged 
profuſion, as they overturned the ancient diſcipline of the ecu q and 
were a manifeſt encroachment upon the rights of the firſt and ſecond orders 


between the Mendicant orders and the biſhops. And theſe diſſenſions, ex- 
| throughout all the European provinces, and even in the city of Rome [], 
under the very eye of the pontifs, the moſt dreadfu] diſturbances and tumults. 

The meaſures taken by the papes. to appeaſe theſe tumults were various; 


but ineffectual ; becauſe their principal view was to. ſupport the cauſe of 
their faithful ſervants and creatures, the Mendicant friars,. and to maintain 


- 


XXVII. Among all the controverfies which were maintained by the 


one of which had been taken from them, and an academical law 1 


| tious ſpirit that animated their efforts excluded them from their ſociety, and 
| formed themſelves into a ſeparate body. This meaſure was conſidered as a 


4P 2 declaration 


Franciſcans, as a mean of ſubſiſtence and a rich indemnification for their 


of the eccleſiaſtical rulers, produced the moſt unhappy and bitter diſſenſions 


—bcaxarnm Srriptares Dominicani, tom. i. p. 404. | The cixcumftatices- of U ſe flaming conteſts 
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among many other extraordinary prerogatives, was the permiſſion they C Nr. XIII. 
received from the pontifs, of preaching to the multitude, hearing confzſion, 2 


tending their dof wi, es influence beyond the limits of the church, excited 


The difoute be- 


_ tween the Do- * 


minicans and thg- 
univerſity of. 
P aris, ” | 
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CST. XIII. 


— = between the contending parties. The debate was brought before the 


"The Dominicans 
meet with a 


formidable ad- 


vexſary. i 


| eſpecially in a book Concerning the perils of the latter times. He maintained 


ordered the univerſity of Paris, not only to reſtore the Dominicans to their 
former place in that learned ſociety, but moreover to make a grant to them 
of as many claſſes or profeſſorſhips, as they ſhould think proper to demand. 
This unjuſt and deſpotic ſentence was oppoſed by the univerſity with the 
the thundering edicts, and formidable mandates of the exaſperated pontif, 
demands not only of the Dominican, but alſo of the Franciſcan order in 


obedience to the pope, and to the extent of his commands [4]. Hence 


and which are not yet entirely extinguiſhed. 


of the Mendicant friars. This notion St. AMour maintained in the warmeſt 


Goſpel, which was explained publicly by the Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
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De Internal 
declaration of war; and, accordingly, the moſt vehement commotions arcſe 
tribunal of the Roman pontif in the year 1255 ; and the deciſion, as might 
well have been expected, was in favour of the monks. ALEXARDERIV 


utmoſt vigour, and thus the conteſt was renewed with double fury. But 
the magiſtrates of Paris were, at length, fo terrified and overwhelmed with 


that, in the year 1259, they yielded to ſuperior force, and fatisfied the 


aroſe that ſecret enmity, that ſilent ill-will, which prevailed ſo long between 
the univerſity of Paris and the Mendicant orders, eſpecially the Dominicans, 


XXVIII. In this famous debate none pleaded the cauſe of che univerſity 


with greater ſpirit, and aſſerted its rights with greater zeal and activity than 


GUILLAUME DE St. Amour, doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of true genius, 


worthy to have lived in better times, and capable of adorning a more 
| enlightened age. This vigorous and able champion attacked the whole 


Mendicant tribe in various treatiſes with the greateſt vehemence, and more 


publicly, that their diſcipline was in direct oppoſition to the precepts of the 


goſpel ;: and that, in confirming and approving it, the popes had been 
guilty of temerity, and the church was become chargeable with error [c]. What 
gave occaſion to the remarkable title of this famous book was the author's 
being entirely perſuaded that the prophecy of St. Paul related to the perilous 


times that wwere to come in the laſt days [c], was fulfilled in the eſtabliſhment 
manner, . and proved it, principally, from the book called the Everlaſting 
and of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully hereafter, The 


fury and reſentment of the Mendicants were therefore kindled, in a peculiar 
manner, againſt this formidable adverſary, whom they perſecuted without 


interruption, until, in the year 1256, ALEXANDER VI ordered his book to 
be publicly burnt, and baniſhed its author out of France, leſt he ſhould 


excite the Sorbonne to renew their oppoſition to theſe ghoſtly beggars. St. 


Auoux ſubmitted to the papal edict, and retired into the Franche Comte, 


J] See Cxs. Ecass, du Bouiay, Hiflor. Academ. Parif. tom. ili. p. 138. 240. 244+ 248. 
260, &c.—Jo. Cox pEsII, or (to mention him by the name he aſſumes) Jo. ALrroenL: Pref: 
Hiftor. et &pologetica ad Opera \Guilielmi de S. Amore, —AxTOINE TouRoN, Vie de S. Thomas, 


p. 134-—Wappinci Annal. Minor, tom. iii. N 247. 366. tom. iv. 3 14. 52. 15 tes 
d DachkERIUuN; & | 


MaTTH. Paris, Hiſtor. Major, ad An. 1228, & 


1 ARGI8 CHronicon apu 
zom. 111, p. 38. Ex, 8 
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which was the place of his birth; but, under the pontificate of CL UE IV. Cent. XII. i 

he returned to Paris, where he illuſtrated the tenets of his famous book in a 

more extenſive work, and died univerſally eſteemed and regretted, by. all . | 

ranks and orders of men, except the Mendicants [4]... 1h Hog 
XXIX. While the pontifs accumulated upon the Mendicants the aft The pride — 

| honourable diſtinctions, and the molt valuable privileges which they had to gs . 

beſtow, they expoſed them ſtill more and more to the envy and hatred o ß 

the reſt of the clergy ; and this hatred was conſiderably increaſed. by the 

audacious arrogance that diſcovered, itſelf every where in the conduct of 

theſe ſupercilious orders. They had the preſumption to declare publicly 

that they had a divine impulſe and commiſſion to illuſtrate and maintain the 

religion of Jzsus; they treated with the utmoſt inſolence and contempt all 

the different ranks and orders of the, prieſthood; they affirmed, without a 

| bluſh, that the true method of obtaining ſalvation was revealed to them 

alone, proclaimed with oſtentation the ſuperior efficacy and virtue of their 

indulgences, and vaunted, beyond meaſure, their intereſts at the court of 

heaven, and their. familiar connexions with the ſupteme Being, the Virgin 

Mazxy, and the ſaints in glory. By theſe impiòus wiles they ſo deluded N 

and captivated the miſerable and blinded multitude, that they would not 

entruſt any others but the Mendicants with the care of their ſouls, their 

ſpiritual and eternal concerns [el. We may give, as a ſpecimen of theſe 

| notorious frauds, the ridiculous fable which the Carmelites impoſe upon the 

credulous, relating to Simon STock1vs, the general of their order, who 

died about the beginning of this century. To this eccleſiaſtic, they tell us 

that the Virgin Maxy appeared, and gave him a folemn promiſe, that.the ., _ 

fouls of ſuch, as left the world with the Carmelite cloak or eee 1071 a 330. 
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the wer and of thele friars, who obtained froin Lewis xy, in che year 1633, an etlict for its 
oppreſſion, which 'Touron, a Dominican friar, has publiſhed in his Vie de St. 7. iy p. 164.—For 
A farther account of the life of this famous doctor, ſee W appinG. Aunal. Minor. tom. iii. p. 366. — 
BouLay, Hiſt. Acad. Pardſ. tom. iii. p. 256.—Nar. ALR. Hiſt. Eccleſe SEC. -Xill..-Cap, lit. 
Art. vii. p. 95.—Ricn. SiMox. Critique de la Biblioth. Eccleſ. de M. Du Pin, tom. i P. 345+ 4 
le] See MaTTHEw Pats, ad A. 1246; Hiftor. Major, p. 607. 630, &.. BOD 
Lf] See- Jo. Lavnon Lib. de Fiſo' Stackiii Oper. tom. ii. part. II. p. 37 4. e | 
ons Ii, Menſis Nai ad dien maine RATNAuDI Scapulare Marianum, tom. vii..Opp. 
'P 14. N N a a A TY 
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8 t is, however, certain, that the Mendicant orders, though they 
were conſidered, as the main pillars of the hierarchy, and the principal 
ſupports of the papal authority, involved the pontifs, after the death of 
Dominic and Francis, in many perplexities and troubles, which were no 


ſooner diſpelled, than they were unhappily renewed; and thus the church was 


* 
— 


began with the conteſts between the Dominicans and Franciſcans about 
pre-eminence, in which theſe humble monks loaded each other with the 
ttereft invectives, and the ſeveteſt accuſations both in their writings and 
their diſcourſe, and oppoſed each other's intereſts with all the fury of dif- 
any ſchemes were formed, and various meaſures 


often reduced to a ſtate of imminent danger. Theſe tumults and perplexities 


appointed ambition. Many ſchemes w 
were employed for terminating theſe ſcandalous difſenſions but the root of 
the evil ſtill remained, and the flame was rather covered than extinguiſh- 
ed [o Beſides this, the Franciſcans were early divided among themſelves, 
and ſplit into ſeveral factions, which gathered ſtrength and conſiſtence from 
day to day, and not only diſturbed the tranquillity of the church, but ſtruck 
at the ſupreme juriſdiction and prerogatives of the Roman pontifs. And 
whoever conſiders with attention the feries of events that happened in the 
Latin church from this remarkable period, will be fully convinced, that the 
Mendicant orders, whether through imprudence or deſign we'ſhall not 
determine, gave ſeveral mortal blows to the authority of the church of Rome, 
and excited bd enter of the people thoſe ardent deſires: of a reformation 
in the church, which produced, in after times, fuch ſubſtantial and ſuck 
XXXI. The occaſion of theſe inteſtine diviſions among the Franciſcans, 
was a difpure about the preciſe meaning of their rule. Their founder and 
chief A Hine abfotute” poverty one of their indifpenſable obligations. 


of 


The religious orders before his time were ſo conſtituted, that, though vo 
lingle monk had any perſonal oh 26 y. yet the whole community, con- 
ſidered as one Collective body, had poſſeffions and revenues, from whence 

each individual drew the means of his ſubfiſtence. But the auſtere chief of 


the Franciſcans abſolutely prohibited both ſeparate and collective property 


to the monks of his order, and neither che individual nor the community 


were permitted to poſſeſs either fund, revenue, or any worldly goods i]. 
his injenction appeared ſo fevere to ſeveral of the Friars- minors, that they 
took the WMherty to diſpenſe with it as ſoon as their founder was dead; and 
ee + 43S + $54 1 2 + Ie i ry * ae Sf AA FX THT 7 J "who 2 the 
in Shis they were ſoconded by the Roman pontif, Gxecory IX, who, in th 
And przeltly fräud, bas deigneũ to appkar among the ſupporters of this groſs fiction, though he de- 
Fends it With · his uſual air of pri dence and timidity, in his book De Teflis B. Marie Virg · lib. il. 
cap. vi. P72. tom. x. Opp. ed. Rom. o N zofJob zum e in i ein 30 3090993 * * 
12) See dhe Avram ads Corteliers, tom. i. p. 256. 2664 278, &c. Luc. Wa DxO Aalen 
Mind, tom Iii. p. 380. R PU 75 1 * I 5 A \ A 1 ek WOT 2 1 * r 5 ; . i/ | 
[i)] The words of therule it(e{f delating to this paint are as follow): O. vi. Frezres bi ni 2 | 

ent; nee-udemad, ate lotus, nec aliquam rem? fed ſicut peregrini et ad ven in oc ſ&cule, in ard 
ict Bi litate:famulantes\Dgnino, UF pi eleemoſyua.confidenter. . . i. e. let them be {curay 
eggars) . . Hec et illa celfitude altiſimæ parpertatis, quæ wes cariſſimos meos fratres heredes & get 
Pee: rern fl. * "ir Y RnE HdM Moin VI. 157 gong S161 04 1 
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year 123 1, publiſhed an interpretation of this rule, which mitigated conſider- C 
ably its exceſſive rigor [+], But this mitigation was far from being agree- = 
able to all the Franciſcans; it ſhocked the auſtere monks of that order, 


«a 


thoſe, particularly, who were called the Spiritual [I], whoſe melancholy 
temper rendered them fond of every thing harſn and gloomy, arid whoſe 
fanatical ſpirit hurried them always into extremes. Hence aroſe a warm 
debate, which IX NO EN IV decided, in the year 1245, in favour of thoſe, 
who were for mitigating the ſeverity of the rule in queſtion. By this decree 
of the pontif it was enacted, that the Franciſcan friars ſhould be permitted 
to poſſeſs certain places, habitations, goods and chattels, books, c. and 
to make uſe of them, but that the property of all theſe things ſhould. reſide 
in St. PETER, or the Roman church; ſo that without the conſent of the 
Roman pontif they might neither be fold, changed, nor transferred under 
any pretext whatſoever. This edict was conſidered by the gloomy part of 
the order as a moſt pernicious depravation of their holy 'rule, and was, con- 
ſequently, oppoſed. and rejected by them with indignation. Hence many 
of theſe ſpiritual mal- contents retired into the woods and deſarts, while others 
were apprehended by CRESscENTIVSs, the general of the ſociety, and ſent 
into exile [m]. e e eee . . 
XXXII. The face of affairs was, however, ſoon changed in their favour, 
When, in the year 1247, Joan of Parma, was choſen general of the order. 
This famous eccleſiaſtic, who was zealouſly attached to the ſentiments of 
the ſpiritual, recalled them from their exile, and inculcated upon all his 
monks a ſtrict and unlimited obedience to the very letter of the rule that 
had been drawn up by St. Francis IA]. By this reform he brought back 
the order to its primitive ſtate, and the only reward he obtained for his 
zealous labours was to be accuſed as a rebellious heretic at the tribunal of 
the Roman pontif ALExanDER IV, in conſequence of which he was obliged 
to reſign his poſt. He had alſo the mortification to ſee the monks, who 
adhered to his ſentiments, caſt into priſon, which unhappy lot he himſelf 
eſcaped with great difficulty [0]. His ſucceſſor the famous BonavenTuRA, 
who was one of the moſt eminent ſcholaſtic divines of this century, pro- 
poſed ſteering a middle courſe between the two contending factions, having 
nothing ſo much at heart as to prevent an open ſchiſm, Nevertheleſs, the 
meaſures he took to reconcile the jarring parties, and to maintain a ſpirit 
of union in the ofder, were not attended with that degree of ſucceſs which he 
expected from them, nor were they ſufficient to hinder the leſs auſtere part 
of the Franciſcans from ſolliciting and obtaining, in the year 1247, from 
ALEXANDER LV, a ſolemn renewal of the mild interpretation which Ix No- 


Le This bull was publiſhed by EMMANUEL Roperic, in his Collatio privilegiorum regularium 
Mendicantium et non Mendicantium, tom. i. p. 8. „ Ws 
(] Lve. Wappmen Aunal. Miner. tom. iii. p. 99. they were alſo: called Zelatores, and 
Cæſarians, from their chief Cxsarnrvs. © 5 5 7 Fo 
(e] Id. ibid. tom. iv. p. 128. & tom, iii. p. 17 1. | 
[] Id. ibid. tom. iii. p. 171. 2 75 | 
le] Id. ibid, tom. iv. p. 4. 
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xx. XIII. CENT IV had given of the rule of their founder [y]. On the other hand 


— dhe faction that adhered to the ſentiments of Jonx of Parma, maintained 

| their cauſe with ſuch ſucceſs, that in an aſſembly of the order, held in the 

year 1260, the explication of INNOCENT was abrogated and annulled, eſpe- 

| cially in thoſe points, wherein it differed from that which had been formerly 
- 7 given by GREGory IX IZ. fk HATE eee 3 
"I Another conteſt XXXIII. This diſpute concerning the true ſenſe of the rule of St. Fx ax: 
1 ariſes among the | | | | 3 ne 
Franciſcans con- CIS Was followed by another of equal moment, Which produced new and 


- 


lay ©" — Fra 075 unhappy diviſions among the monks of that order. About the commence. 
el of the abbot ment of this century, there were handed about in Iraly ſeveral pretended 
Joachim. 


prophecies of the famous JoAchiu, abbot of Sora in Calabria [r}], whom the | 
= multitude revered as a: perſon divinely Inſpired, and equal to the: moſt 
E | illuſtrious prophets of ancient times. The greateſt part of theſe predictions 
1 were contained in a certain book, entitled, The Everlaſting Goſpel, and which 
Tx was alſo commonly called, The Book of .'Foachim|[s]. This Joachim, whe- 
| ther a real or fictitious perſon we ſhall not pretend to determine, among 
1 | many other future events foretold the deſtruction of the church of Rome, 
ö whoſe. corruptions he cenſured with the greateſt ſeverity, and the promul- 
1 gation of a new and more perfect goſpel in the age of the Holy Ghoſt, by a ſett 
; | of poor and auſtere miniſters, whom God was to raiſe up, and employ for 
f 6 that purpoſe. For he divided the world into three ages, relative to the three 
= diſpenſations of religion that were to ſucceed each other in it. The two 
imperfect ages, to wit, the age of the Old Teſtament, which was that of the 


| 
| | | [] This edict of ALEXANDER IV is publiſhed by Wappixolus, Aunal. Min. tom. iv. p. 446. 
| "— among the Records, 5 IA | | He | 
| | [4] The interpretation of Gxtcoxy mitigated the rule of St. Francis ; but that of Ixxo- 
' CENT went much farther, and ſeemed to deſtroy its fundamental principles; See Wappinci 
Annales Minor. tom. iv. 2 128. The lamentable diviſions, that reigned among the monks of 
this famous order, are deſcribed, in an accurate and lively manner, by Bo AVvENTVRA himſelf, in 
a letter, which 1s extant in the Annali now cited, tom. iv. p. 5 8. 
[ee) The reſemblance that there is between the words Sora and Flora, has probably led Dr. 
OSHEIM here into a flight miſtake. Sora is not in Calabria, but in the province of Capua. 
It muſt therefore have been Flora, that our author intended to write, as SAN HEIM, FLEU AT, 
and the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have done. TE ek es OE oc; 4 
fs} The MEkLix of the Engliſh, the Maracay. of the Iriſh, and NosrRADAuvs of the 
French, thoſe pretended ſoothſayers, who, under the Hluſory, or feigned perſuaſion of a divine im- 
pulſe, ſang, in uncouth verſe, the future revolutions of church and ſtate, are juſt what we may ſup- 
por the Joacun of the Italians to have been. Many predictions of this latter were formerly 
anded about, and are {till to be ſeen; nay, they have paſſed through various editions, and havs 
Deen illuſtrated by the lucubrations of ſeveral commentators. It is not to be doubted, that 
Joacnim was the author of various predictions, and that he, in a particular manner, foretold the 
reformation of the church, of which he might eaſily ſee the abſolute neeeſſity. It is, however; 
certain, that the greateſt part of the predictions and writings, which were formerly attributed to 
him, were compoſed by others; and this we may affirm even of the Exerlaſting Goſpel, the work, 
undouhtedly, of ſome obſcure, filly, and viſionary author, who thought proper to adorn his reveries 
with the celebrated name of Joachiu, in order to gain them credit, and to render them more 
agreeable to the multitude.” The title of this ſenſelels production is taken from Rewelations xiv. b. 
and it contained three books, the firſt was entitled, Liber Concordiæ weritatis, i. e. The Book of lle 
Harmony of Truth, The ſecond, Apocalypſis Nova, or New Rewvelations; and the third, Fſalterium 
decem Chordarum, 1. e. The Ten-ftringed Harp, This account was taken from a manuſcript of that 


work, in the library of the Sozbonne, by Jac. EchARD, who has publiſhed it in his Serrptorcs 
Dominic. tom. i. p. 202, | 
Father, 


* 
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Father, and the age of the New, which was under the adminiſtration of Cs  v. XIII 


che Son, were, according to the Fe this fanatic, how paſt and 
the third age, even that of the Zoly Ghoſt, was at hand. The Spiritual, i; e. 
the aultere, Franciſcans, who were, for the moſt part, well- meaning but 


— 


wrong-headed enthuſiaſts, not only ſwallowed dawn, with the moſt voracious 
and implicit credulity, the prophecies and doctrines that were attributed to 
Poachliu, but applied theſe predictions to themſelves, and to the rule of 
diſcipline eſtabliſhed by their holy founder St. Francis []; for they main- 


mY 


tained do delivered to mankind the true goſpel, and that he was the angel 


* 


hom St. Joan ſaw flying in the midſt of heaven [u]. 
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T XXXIV. At the very time that the inteſtine diviſions among the. Fran- Gerbard's book 
ciſcans were at the greateſt height, one of the Spiritual friars, whoſe: name —— 
was GERHARD, undertook the explication of the Everlaſting Goſpel attributed 

to Joacnrm, in a book which appeared in the year 1250; under the title of 
Introduction to the Everlaſting Goſpel [w]. In this book the fanatical monlt 


— 72118 A 
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e This is acknowledged eben by Wabbiüd, notwithſtanding his partiality in ferour of ihe 
Len or auſtere — See his Annal. Minor, tom. iv. 2.36. Wit Your of. 7 5 
oy Newel. xiv. 6. And 1 ſaw another angel fly in the midſi of heaven, having the everlaſting goſpel 
10 preach. unto them thut duell on the earth, &c.—See on this ſubject Barvizi Miſcellan, tom, i. 
p. 221 228. 235.246. ECHARI Scriptor. Dominic. tom. i. p. 202.—Codex Inquifit. "Thiblane 
6 L1MBORCH1a edit. p. 301, 302, 305, Ke. | = vt > 6 4 42 1 660 | A 1 60 _ wat | 
[ww]. As the accounts given of this hook, by ancient and modern writers, are not ſufficiently ac- 
curate, it may not be improper to offer here ſome obſervations that my correct their miſtakes, 
1. They almoſt all confound the Everlaſting Gofpel, or The Goſpel of the Holy Ghoft, (for {6 'was . MW 
alſo called, as we are told by Gul. bs ST. Arovs, in his book De Peritullit uf. Tempor, 
p. 38.) with the Inrodutimm ro the Everlaſting Ggſpel. But theſe two productions muſt be care- 
tully diſtinguiſhed from each other. The Evi#la/ting Goſpel wis attributed to the abbot” IG AGH, 
and it conſiſted in three books, as has been already obſerved: But the Introduction th this Go pet 
dea 


was the work of a certain Franciſcan monk, who explained the obſcure predictions of the preten 
Goſpel, and applied them to his order. The'Everlz/fing Goſpel Was neither complained of by 
univerſity of Paris, nor condemned by the Roman pontif ALEXANDER IV; but the I rodut | 
was complained of, condemned, and burnt; as appears evidently from the letters of the above- 
mentioned pantif; which are to be ſeen in BouLar's Hifor. Academ. Pari/. tom. iii. p. 292. The 
firmer conſiſted, as productions of that nature generally do, in ambiguous predictions, and intricate 
riddles and was conſequently deſpiſed, or neglected; but the larter was dangerous in many reſpects. 
2. It is farther to be obſerved, that the ancient writers are not agfeed concerning the author of 
this Introductiun. They are unanimous in attributing it to one of the Mendicant friars ; but the 
votaries of St. Francis maintain, that the author was a Dominican; while the Dominican party 
affirm as obſtinately, that he was a Franciſcan. - It is, however, certain, that the greateſt part of 
the learned are of opinion, that the author of the infamous work in queſtion was JohN of Parma, 
general of the Franaſcans; who is EHD to have been moſt warmly attached to the ſpiritual faction 
of that order, and to have maintained: the ſentiments of the abbot JA HA with an exceſſive zeal. | 
See Luc. Wappixc. Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 9. who endeavours to defend him againſt this ac- 

cuſation, though without ſucceſs. (See alſo the "ah, Santtorum, ton. 1 Martii, . 157. for Joan 

| of Parma, though he preferred the Goſpel of St. Francis to that of CyrisrT, has, nevertheleſs, 
obtained a place among the ſalnts.) The learned EcnAkp is of a different opinbn, and has 

5 proved, in his Sr, Dominican, tom; 1. p. 202, 203. from the curious manuſcripts, yet pre- 

6 ſerved in the Sorbonne, relaingto rhe Boerlifiat Gofpel, that GEAR, a Franciſcan friar, was 

che author of the infamous Intra to thatbook. - This GERHRHA ADI indeed, was the intimate 
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| and companion of Joun'of Parma and not only maintained, with the greateſt obſlinacy, 
the cauſe of the;/diritu; N alf the ſentiments,” that were attributed to the abbot 

; Joacwmn with /ſach awardent zeul, that h&choſe to remain eighteen years in priſon, rather than to. 
. abandon them. See Wappincis Annal. Minor. tom iv. p. 4. 7. The Franciſcans, who were 
7 : | | 


Voz. I. 4Q — among 


666 The Brun! HIS Tory of #6 Cironem. Par ff 
Cx. Xl. among other enotmities, is inſipid as impious, inculcated the follows 
—— deteſtable-dodrine 3 That St. F RANE1S, who was the angel mentidned n 

| « the, Revelations x1v.- 6. had promulgated to the world the true and ever. 
| <« Jaſting:goſpel'of God; that the goſpel of Cunis r was to be abrogated in 
6c the year 1260, and to give place to this new and everlaſting goſpel which 

“as to be ſubſtituted in its room; and that the miniſters of this great 

c reformation were to be humble and bare: footed friars, deſtitute of all 

66 worldly emoluments [x 2k 2 When this ſtrange book was Publiſhed at 
Paris in the year 1254; it excited in the doctors of the church, and, indeed, 

in all good men, the moſt lively feelings of horror and indignation againſt 

the Mendicant friars, who had already incurred the diſpleaſure of the public 
on other accounts. This univerſal ferment 19 the Roman pontif 

AlRNAMDER IV, though much againſt his will, to order the ſuppreſſion of 
this abominable book in the year 1235; he, however, took care to have 

this order executed with the greateſt poſſible mildneſs, leſt it ſhould hurt 

the reputation of the Mendicants, and open, the eyes of the ſuperſtitious 
mrultitude. But the univerſity of Paris was not ſatisfied: with theſe gentle. 
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called olJervantes, i. e. vigilant, from their profeſſing a more rigid obſervance of the rule of their 
founder than Was practiſed by the reſt of their order, place GERHARD among the ſaints of the firſt 
rank, and impudently affirm, that he was not only endowed with the gift of prophecy, but alſo 
with the power of Working miracles. See Wapping Annales Min. tom. iii p. 213, 214. 
It 15 to be obſerved 30%, That whoever may have been the writer of this deteſtable book, the whole 
Metidicant order, in the judgment of the greateſt part of the hiſtorians of this age, ſhared the guilt 
of its compoſition and publication, more eſpecially the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who are ſup- 
poſed to h ve fallen upon this impiqus method of deluding the multitude into a high notion of 
their ſanQty, in order thus, to eſtabliſh, their dominion, and. to extend their authorky beyond all 
bounds, This opinion. however, is ill founded, notwithſtanding the numbers y which it has 


been adopted. The Franciſcans alone are chargeable with the guilt of this horrid production, as 

9 Pear . moſt evidently from the fragments of the book itſelf, which yet remain; but we are 

obliged in Juſtice to obſerve, farther, that this guilt. does not even lie upon all the Franciſcans, but 

only on that faction of the order, which is Known under the title of the Spiritual. Perhaps we 

might" go ſtill farther and alledge, that the charge ought not to be extended even to all the mem 

bets of this faction, but to fack alone as placed an idle and enthuſiaſtic confidence in the abbot 

fox chu, and gave credit to all his pretended prophecies. Theſe obſervations are neceſſary to the 

true underſtanding of what has been ſaid concerning the Everlaſting: Goſpel by the following learned 
: men; Jo. Ax DR, Schuldius, Singular, Diſſertat. . Helmſt, 1700, in 40. —UsskRIus, De Su 

ceſflone Eccleiar., Occident. c. ix. & 20. p. 337. BouvrAx, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ; tom. iii. p. 292. 
-—NaTar. ALEXANDER, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Sæc. xiii. Artic. iv. p. 78.—Luc. WaDIxd. Anal. 

Minor, tom. iv. p. 9, Upon the whole it may be affirmed, that the book under conſideration is 

not, as the greateſt part of the learned have imaged, a monument of the arrogance of the Men- 
dicant orders, but rather a proof of the impious fanaticiſm and extravagance of an handful of 
„„ G0 ¼ of c 214 | 
[I See Gvir. ps Sr. Amore, De Periculis noviſ]. Tempor. p. 38, 39. who obſerves. that te 

book, undet conſideration, was not indeed publiſhed before the year 1254, but that the opinions 
contained in it had an earlier origin, and were propagated even in the year 1200. Several of the 
| - ancient writers have given large extracts from this infamous book, ſee Hex m. ConkERI CHronicon, 
li | in EccaRD © Corpore Hiſtor. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 850,—Chronicon Egmondanim, in ANT.” 
| MaTTHA#1 Analectis weteris vi, tom. ii. p. 5 17. RicogATDus apud:Eccarpun,. fc. Of. 
tom. I. p. 1215. But there is a great difference, between theſe extracts, which ſeems to have 
| ariſen from this, that ſome drew their citations from the Everlaſting Go/pel of Joachim, while others 
. drew theits, from the Introduction of Gerhard, not ſufficiently. diſtinguiſhing the one: work from the 
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nd timorous proceedings; and conſequently its doctors repeated, without Gr x 7, X 


interruption their accuſations and complaints, until the infamous production, 
that had given ſuch juſt and general offence, was publicly committed to the 
„ 2 norm i bag cif. opp 
"XXX V. The inteſtine; flame of diſcord, that. had raged among the Fran- The famous con- 
ciſcans and was ſmothered, though not extinguiſhed by the prudent manage, io * Ne 
ment of BoyavenTuRa, broke out anew with redoubled fury after the oe 14 0 rite if 
death of * Ay doctor. The Franciſcan , monks, who were fond of . 
opulence and eaſe, renewed their complaints againſt the rule of their founder M0 
as unreaſonable and unjuſt, demanding what it was abſolutely beyond the 
power of man to perform. Their complaints, however, were without 
effect, and their ſchemes were diſconcerted by the Roman pontif Nico- pn : 
as III, who leaned to the ſide of the auſtere Franciſcans, nj 7 in the year 
1279, publiſhed that famous conſtitution which confirmed the rule of St. 
Francis, and contained an accurate and elaborate explication of the 
maxims it recommended, and the duties it preſcribed [z]. By this edict f 
the pontif renewed that part of the rule, that prohibited all kinds of property 
among the Franciſcans, every thing that bore the leaſt reſemblance of a legal 
poſſeſſion, or a fixed domain; but he granted to them, at the ſame time, 
the uſe of things neceſſary, ſuch as houſes, books, and other conveniencies 
of that nature, the property of which, in conformity with the appointment 
of INN OCENT IV, was to reſide in the church of Rome. Nor did the pro- 
vident pontif ſtop here, but prohibited, under the ſevereſt penalties, all 
private explications of this new law, leſt they ſhould excite diſputes and 
furniſh new matter of contention, and reſeryed the power of interpreting it 
to himſelf alone, and to his ſucceſſors in the pontificate [ad] 
« XXXVI. However diſpoſed NicoLas was, tc ſatisfy the Spiritual, and Excite, new 
auſtere part of the Franciſcan order, which was now become numerous OT. 5 
both in [taly and France, and particularly in the province of Narbonne, the Spiritual. 
conſtitution above- mentioned was far from cb ie that effect. The 
monks of that gloomy faction that reſided in Lady, received the papal edict 3 
with a ſullen and diſcontented ſilence. Their brethren in France, and more 
eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of that kingdom, where the inhabitants are 
of a warm and ſanguine complexion, teſtified, in an open and tumultuous 
manner, their diſapprobation of this new conſtitution, and having at their 
head a famous Franciſcan, whoſe name was JEAN PIERRE D'OL1ve, they 
excited new diſſenſions and troubles in the order Y]. This PIERRE p'OLIvg 
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[o See Bovriar, Hift. Acad. Pari/. tom. iii. p. 299,—JoRDani Chronicon, in MuRaToOr 
Autigg. Tal. tom. iv. p. 998. 5 ee ee 4 1 
(x] Some affirm, that 7, famous Conſtitution was iſſued out by NicoLas IV; but their opinion 
is refuted by Wappinc, in his Aunal. Min. tom. v. p. 73. 
[a] This conſtitution is yet extant in the Jus Canon. Lib. vi. Decretal. Tit. xii. c. 1}, p. 1028. 
ed. Bohmerianæ, and is vulgarly called the Conſtitution Exiir, from its beginning thus: Exit, &c. 
_ [5] In ſome ancient records this ring: leader is called Petrus x ARR i. e. Peter of Beziers, 
becauſe he reſided for a long time in the convent of Bexiers, where he performed the functions of a 
public teacher. By others, he is named PeT& us de Serignano, from the place of his nativity. 
This remark is ſo much the more neceſlary, as certain authors have taken theſe three denomi- 
nations for three diſtin& perſos. 8 25 — — Ont 
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We Hiternal His ToRY of the CuvrRen, Parr ff 
was 2 native of Serignan in Languedoc, who had acquired a ſhining reputation 
by his writings, and whoſe eminent ſanctity and learning drew after him | 
great number of followers ; nor is it to be denied, that there were many 
important truths and wiſe maxims in the inſtructions he delivered. One df 


the great objects, which he never loft ſight of in his writings, was the cor. 


and feverity in a work entitled, Paſtilla, or 4 Commentary on the Revelatio 


_ himſelf, a moſt ſuperſtitious fanatic in ſeveral reſpects, having imbibed the 


ruption of the church of Rome, which he cenſured with a peculiar freedom 
affirming boldly, that that church was repreſented by the whore of Bahn 
the mot ber of Harlots, whom St. Joan beheld fitting upon a ſcarlet- colo 


however, to be obſerved, that this ſevere cenſor of a corrupt church was, 


greateſt part of thoſe monſtrous opinions, which the Spiritual pretended to 
have received from the abbot Joa chu; to which he added an impious 


and extravagant veneration for St. F RANCIS whom he conſidered as wholly 


and entirely transformed into the perſon of Chriſt [4]. In the debate, F 


the ſenſe of the rule of this famous chief, he ſeemed to adhere to neither of 
the contending parties; for he allowed his followers the Bare uſe of the 
neceſfaries of life, and being called upon, at different times, by the authority 


of his ſuperiors to declare his ſentiments upon this head, he profeſſed his 


aſſent to the interpretation, that had been given of the rule, in queſtion, by - 


| NrcoLas III. He leaned, nevertheleſs, to the fide of thoſe auſtere and 


-@ontinuation of 
theſe debates, 


Spiritual Franciſcans, who not only oppoſed the introduction of property 


among the individuals of the order, but alſo maintained: that the whole 


community, conſidered collectively, was likewiſe to be excluded from poſ- 


ſeſſions of every kind. His zeal for theſe gloomy Franciſcans was great, 
and he defended their cauſe with warmth [e]; hence he is looked upon as 
the chief of that faction, which diſputed ſo often, and ſo vehemently, with 


the Roman pontifs in favour of the renunciation of property, in conſequence of 
the inſtitution of St. Francis [ f]. | 


XXXVII. The credit and authority of Prenne D'OL1ve, whom the 


multitude conſidered not only as a man of unblemiſhed ſanity, but alſo as 
a prophet ſent from above, added new force and vigour to the Spiritual, and 


[c] Revelations xvii. 3, 4» 
4) Totum CanisToO con 


ebene See the Litre Magifrorum d Poflll Bus P. Job. Obi 


in BAL uz Mi ſcellan. tom. i. p. 213,—-WaAappingi Annales Minor. tom. v. p. 51. 


e] The real ſentiments of PIERRE D'OLivg will be beſt diſcovered in the laſt diſcourſe he pro- 
nounced, which is yet extant in BouLAx's Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 535. and in Wan- 
Dine's Amal. Minor. tom. v. p. 38. e e ee e 

[F] For an account of this famous friar, ſee not only the common moriaſtic hiſtorians, ſuch, as 
RaynalDus, ALEXANDER, and Ovpinvus, but alſo the following: Baiuzi Miſcell. tom. 1. 
p. 213. and in Vitis Pontif. Awenion. tom. it. p. 752.—Cas. PLEss1s . D' ARGENTRE, Calais 
gudiciorum de novis Ecchfie Erroribus, tom. i. p. 226.—Wanpinc. Anal. Minor. tom. v. p. 52- 
108. 121. 140. 236. and more eſpecially p. 378, where he makes an unſucceſsful attempt to 


juſtify this enthuſiaſt —BovLav, Hi,. Acad. Pariſ. tom, ii. p. 535. —SchkLIRONII Amantater 


Litterariæ, tom. . 678.— Histoire Generale de Languedoc, par bs Moines Binedict ins, tom. iv. 
„91. 179. 182. OL: rder of the Roman | 
Jean „ and burnt publicly, with his writings, i th e year 1325. See RAYNALD. ad Au. 1325. 
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beaſt, full of names of blaſphemy, having ſeven beads, and ten horns[c). It is, 
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e bones of PikxAE D'OLIvE were raiſed by the order of the Roman pontif 
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prudence of the heads of the order prevented, for fome time, the pernicious 


ciietts of theſe violent efforts, and fo over- ruled the impetuous motions bf 
this enthuſiaſtic faction, that a ſort of equality was preferved between the 
contending parties. But the promotion of Martttw of Aua Sparta, who 
was elected general of the order in the year 1287, put an end to theſe 
rudential meaſures, and changed entirely the face of affairs. This new 
chief ſuffered the ancient diſcipline of the Franciſeans to dwindle away to 
nothing, indulged his monks in abaridoning even: the very appearance of- 
poverty, and thus drew upon him, not only the indignation and rage of 
the auſterer part of the Spiritual Franciſcans, but alſo the difapprobation of 
the more moderate members of that party. Hence aroſe various tumults. 
- and ſeditions, firſt in the marquiſate of Alcon, and. afterwards: in France, 
which the new general endeavoured: to fuppreſs by impriſonment, exile, and: 
corporal puniſhments ; but, finding all theſe means ineffectual, reſigned 
his place in the year 1289 [g]. His ſucceſſor Raymond GOFFR EDI employed 
his utmoſt efforts to appeaſe theſe troubles. For this purpoſe he recalled: 
the baniſhed. friars, ſer at liberty thoſe that had been caſt into priſon, and: 
put out of the way ſeveral of the auſterer Franciſcans, who had been the 
principal fomenters of theſe unhappy diviſions, by fending them into 
Armenia in the character of miſſionaries, But the diforder was too far 
gone to admit of a remedy. The more moderate Franciſcans, who had a 
reliſh for the ſweets of property and opulence, accuſed the new general of a 
partial attachment to the Spiritual, whom he treated with peculiar affection 
and reſpect, and therefore employed their whole credit to get him removed 
from his office, which, with much difficulty, they, at length, effected under 
the pontificate of Bow IrAcE VIII. On the other hand, the more rigid part 
of the Spiritual faction renounced all fellowſhip, even with ſuch of their. 
own party as diſcovered a pacific and reconciling ſpirit; and, forming 
themſelves into a ſeparate body, proteſted publicly againſt the interpretation. 
which N1coLas III had given of the rule of St. Fxancis.. Thus, from the 
year 12905 the affairs of the Franciſcans carried a diſmal aſpect, and por- 
tended nothing elfe than ſeditions, and ſchiſms in an order, that had been. 
ſo famous for its pretended diſintereſtedneſs and humility [5]. 
XXX VIII. In the year 1294, a certal 


a7 


in number of Italian Franciſcans, of 
tlie Spiritual party, addreſſed themſelves to CELESTIx V, for a permiſſion, 
to form a ſeparate” order, in which they might not only profeſs, but alſo 
obſerve, in the ſtricteſt manner, that auſtere rule of abſolute poverty, whicH: 
dt FxaNeis had preſcribed to his followers. The good pontif, Who, before 


: 


elevation to the head of the church, 


8] Wapnincr Annales Min. tom. v. p. 210, 211, 235. 

| Id. ibid. tom. v. p. 108. 121. 140. and more eſpecially N 2354: 2356. 
de This pope; whoſe name was PETER Mvuxox, had retired very young to a ſolitary moun- 

tain, in order to devote himſelf entirely. to prayer and mortification. The fame of his Pa 

ght many to ſee him from a principle of curioſity, ſeveral of whom renounced: the world, and 

the companions of his ſolitude. With > form mm 

1234, Which was approved by UnvAx IV, in 1264, and ereQed into a diſtinét order, 
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his had led a ſoli 
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4 

granted, with the utmoſt facility, the requeſt of theſe friars, and plated at " 
the head of the new order a monk, whoſe. name was LIBER A TVS, and who fec 
was one of the greateſt /elf-tormentors of all the monaſtic tribe I]. "$69; 11 
after this, CxIEsTIx, finding himſelf unfit for the duties of his high ange ch 
important office, reſigned the pontificate, in which he as ſucceeded h F 4 
Box irACR VIII, who angulled every act that had been paſſed during the T! 
ſhort reign of his predeceſſor, and ſuppreſſed among other inſtitutions, the th 
new order, which had aſſumed the title of the 'Celeftin Hermits of St. Francis mn. ob 
This diſgrace was, as it were, the ſignal; which drew upon them the mo# 1 
furious attacks of their enemies. The worldly- minded Franciſcans perſe- 00 
cuted them with the moſt unrelenting bitterneſs; accuſed them of various ar 
crimes, and ever caſt upon them the odious reproach of Manicheiſm. 7 


Hence many of theſe unhappy fanatics. retired into Achaia, from whence 
| they paſſed into a ſmall iſland,” where they imagined themſelves ſecured from 
| TR the rage of their adverſaries, - and at liberty to indulge themſelves in all the 
b | auſterities of that miſerable life, which-they looked upon as the perfe&ion 


| of holineſs. here below. But no retreat was ſufficient to ſkreen them from 
2 the vigilance and fury of their cruel perſecutors, who left no means un- 
| employed to perpetuate their: miſeries. In the mean time, that branch of 
ll 


the Spiritual Franciſcans that remained in Tay, continued to obſerve the 

rigorous laws of their primitive inſtitution in ſpite of Box ir Ac VIII, who 
. uſed his utmoſt efforts to conquer their obſtinacy. They erected ſocieties 
of their order firſt in the kingdom of Naples, afterwards in the Milaneſe, 

and in the marquiſate of Ancona; and, at length, ſpreading themſelves 

through. the greateſt part of Europe, they continued in the moſt violent ſtate 

of war with the church of Rome, until the face of things was changed by 

the reformation, In theſe conflicts they underwent trials and ſufferings of 

every kind, and. multitudes of them periſhed in the flames, as miſerable 


5 * 


victims to the infernal fury of the Inguifition [ml. 
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The Hermits of St. Damien. Upon MeuRon's elevation to the pontificate, and his aſſuming the 
name of CELESTIx V, his order, which muſt not be confounded with the new Franciſcan Celeftin 
Hermits, took the title of Celeſtins.) N CCC 
[4] Wappinci Annales, tom. v. p. 324. 338. NES 
I Id. ibid. tom. vi. p 1.—Bullarium Magnum Contin. III, IV. p. 108, 109. 
0 2 The writers, that ſerve generally as guides in this part of the hiſtory of the church, and 
whem I have been obliged to conſult upon the diviſions of the Franciſcans, whoſe hiſtory, as will 
ſoon appear, is peculiarly intereſting and important, are far from meriting the encomiums that are 
due to perſpicuity and exactneſs. This part of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of, what is called, the 
Middle Age, has not hitherto been accurately illuſtrated by any writer, though it be, every way, 
worthy of the labours of the learned, and of the attention of Chriſtians. Its principal merit con. 
ſiſts herein, that it exhibits ſtriking examples of piety and learning ſtruggling againſt the power of 
ſuperſtition and 2 and againſt that ſpiritual tyranny of which they were the principal ſup- 
ports. Nay, theſe very rebellious Franciſcans, though fanatical and ſuperſtitious in ſeveral reſpects, 
deſerve, nevertheleſs, an eminent rank among thoſe who prepared the way for the reformation 1n 
Europe, and who excited in the minds of the people a juſt averſion to the church of Rome. RAT 
NALDVUsS, 'Bzovius SyonDanus, in their Annals, ExMzkicus, in his Directorium Inguiſitorum, 


_— at. 
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and NATAL1s ALEXANDER, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory relate the Revolutions, that happened in 
the Franciſcan order and in the church in general during this period; but their accounts are ner 
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XXXIX. Towards the concluſion of this century, aroſe in Nah the CY xAP 
enthuſtaſtic ſect of the Fratricelli and Bigochi, which; in Germany and France 
jeceived tlie denomination of Begnarde. They were condemned by Bowi- af Frail 
eace V Hr [4], and by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; and the inguiſitors were | 
charged by "theſe. deſpotic pontifs to Perſecute' them until they were entirely 

extirpated, Which commiſſion they executed with their uſual barbarity. 

The Fratricelli, or Little Brethren,” were Franciſean monks; who feparated 

themſelves from the grand community ef St. Fxaxcis, with à defign to 

obſerve, the laws of their parent and founder in a morè ſtrict and rigorous 

manner than they were obſerved by the other Franciſcans; and «who, ac- 
cordingly, renounced every kind of poſſeſſion and property both common 

an perſonal, and begged from door to door their daily ſubſiſtance [o. 

They alledged that neither CHRIST nor his apoſtles had any poſſeſſions 


* 7 % * 0 


ther ſo accurate, nor ſo ample, as the importance of the events deſerved. And as it is from theſe: 
authors that the proteſtant hiſtorians have drawn their materials, we need not be ſurprized at the 
defefts with which theſe latter abound. Wappixc, who merits the higheſt encomiums as a la- 
borious and learned writer, is yet an uncertain guide, when he treats of the matters now under con- 
ſderation. His attachment to one party, and his fear of the others, lay him under reſtraints, that 
prevent his declaring the truth with a noble freedom. He ſhades his picture with dexterity. He 
conceals, diſſembles, excuſes, acknowledges, and denies, with ſuch a timorous prudence and caution, 
that the truth could not but ſuffer conſiderably under his pen. He appears to have been attached to 
the rigid Franciſcans, and yet had not the courage to declare openly that they had been injured by 
the pontifs: He ſaw, on the other hand, the tumults and perplexities in which theſe. rigid Fran- 
eiſcans had involved the church of Rome, and the ſtrokes they had levelled, with no Amal ſucceſs, 

at the majeſty of the pontifs; but he has taken all 'imaginable pains to throw ſuch a ſhade upon this 
part of their conduct, as conceals its violence from the view of his readers. Such then being the 
characters of the writers, Who have handed down to us the hiſtory of the church in this important 
period, I could follow y nome of them as à ſure or conſtant guide in all the events they relate, the 
judgments they form, or the characters they deſeribe. I have not; howeuer, been deſtitute of a elue 

to conduct me through the various windings of this intricate labyrinth. The teſtimonies af ancient 
authors, with ſeverał manuſcripts that kave never yet been publiſhed, ſuch as the Diplome's' of the 
Pontifs and Emperors, che Acts of the lnquifirion, and other Records of that kind, are the authentic 
ſources from whence I have drawn my accounts of many things that have been very imperfectly re- 


preſented; by other Hiſtorians. 1 ne 303 io ion n boom bas 23914 Woes 
la] See TxITH EMI, Auna Hir aug, tom. ii p. 74. thoughtthis author is defective in ſeveral 
wipes, and more eſpetially in his accounts of the origin and ſentiments of the Fratricelli. It i; 
all to be obſerved, that he confounds, thiough the whole of his hiſtory, the ſects and orders of 
this century one with another in the moſt ignorant and unſkilful manner. See rather Du Bour Ax, \ 
tiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom: iii. p. 54 1. where the edict, publiſhed in 3 1297, by Boxt- 
Pace VIII, againſt the Hiaochi, or Beguards, is inſerted; as alſo Jon ẽůũaxI Chronicon, in Muss 
Ten Antiggoltaliæ, tom. iv. P- 1000. e e e Mat Cath iis Ric 4tt © 13 92 igt 21 
e] The Frairiclli roſemble the Spuritual in. many of their maxims and obſervances: they, 
bowever, are a'diftin body, and differ fruin⸗tliem in various reſpects. The Spinituaſ for inſtance, 
continued to hold:communion with the reſt: of the Franciſcans, from whom they differed in points 
A confiderable moment, nor did they-ever pretend to erect themſelves into a particular and diſtinct 
order 3: the Fratricelli, on the contrary, renounced all communion with the Franciſcans, and, with- | 
diving their obedience from the ſuperiors of that ſociety, choſe for themſelves a, new: chief, under * 
whom they: formed a new and ſeparate order. The Spiritual did not abſolutely oppoſe their orders 
koſſefang certain goods jointly, and in common, provided they renounced all property in theſe 
doods, and confined: their pretenſions to the mere 2% of them; whereas the Fratricelli rejectei 
every kind of poſſeſſion, Whether perſonal or in common, and embraced that abſolute poverty and 
want, which St. Fæaxeis had preſcribed in his Rule; and zin his laſt Tefament, We omit che 
uention of othet leſs important differences that might be alledged here.: ieh ; 
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their auſtere founder they went about cloathed with ſordid garments, or 
rather. with loarhſome. ta 8, declaimed againſt the corruption of the church 
of Rome, and the vices of che pontifs and biſhops, foretald the reformation 


be Intornat H1gTony of the Cnuncn. Par fl 


either -perſonal, or in common, and that zhey were the models, whom 8. 
Fraxcis commanded. his followers to imitate. After the example allo cf 


of the church, and the reſtoration of the true gaſpel, of Cazisr by the 


genuine followers of St. Francis, and declared their aſſent to, almoſt, al 


the doctrines, which were publiſhed under the name of the abbot Joacy 
They eſteemed and reſpected CEL ESTE V, becauſe, as has been already 
obſerved, he was, in ſome meaſure, the founder of their ſociety, by per. 
mitting them to erect themſelves into a {ſeparate order. But they refuſed to 


acknowledge, as true and lawful heads of the church, his ſucceſſor Boxir ac, 


and the other pontifs after him, who oppoſed the Hratricelli, and perſecuted 
ther ae OS» | 


Lol The accounts of the Fratricelli, that are given by Ancient and modern-writers, even by tho 
that pretend to the greateſt exaQneſs, are extremely confuſed and uncertain. TRITHEMus, in 


his Annal. Hir/aug. tom. ii. p. 74. affirms, that they derived their origin from Tax chELIxus, 


and thus ignorantly confounds them with the Cathariſts and other ſects that aroſe in thoſe times, 


The Franciſcans leave no means unemployed to clear themſelves, from all relation to this ſocietr, 


and to demonſtrate, that ſuch a peſtilential and impious ſect, as that of the Fratricelli, did nor 
derive their origin from che order of St. Fx AN le. In conſequence of this, they deny that the 


Fratricelli profeſſed the Franciſcan rule; and maintain, on the«contrary, that the ſociety, which was 


_ diſtinguiſhed hy this title, was a heap of rabble, compoſed of perfons of all kinds and all religions, 


whom Herman PonciLuy, towards the-conclufion: of this century, gathered together at Ferrara 
in Jealy, andrereced/into à diſtinct order. Sers Luc. Wapping; Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 270. 
This author em ploys all his eloquence to defend his order from the infamous reproach of having 
given riſe· to that of the Fratricelli· But his efforts are vain; for he, acknowledges, nay, even 


ptoves by unqueſtionable authorities, that this hated ſect profeſſed and obſerved, in the moſt rigorous 


manner, the rule-of St. Francis: and, nevertheleſs, he: denies” that they were Franciſcans; by 


which he means, and indeed can only mean, that they were not ſuch» Franciſcans as thoſe, who 


lived in ſubjection . to the general af the order, and adopted the interpretation which the pontits 


had given of the rule of their founder. All Wanping's boaſted: demonſtration, therefore, comes 
to no more than this, that the Fratricelli were Franeiſcans, who ſeparated themſelves from the grand 
order of St. Fx Ax CIS, and rejected the authority of the general of that arder, and the laws and 
Interpretations, together with · the jurĩſdiction of the Roman pontifs; and this no mortal ever took | 


it into his head to deny. HERMANNUus, or, as he is called by many, AxMannus PoxciLvy, 


whom Wapnixc and others conſider as the parent of the Frazrice/&, lived, in this century, at 
Ferrara in the higheſt reputation on account of his extraordinary piety; and when he died in the 


year 269, was interred with the greateſt magnificence and pomp in the principal church of that 


his eminent ſanctity by various :miracles. But as PonciL.vuy had been ſuſpected of hereſy by the 


world. it was, that, in the year 1300, his tomb: was deſtroyed, his bones dug up, and 


city. His memory was, for a long time, honoured: with 4 degree of veneration equal to that which 


is paid to the moſt illuſtrious ſaints; and it was ſuppoſed that the ſupreme Being bore teſtimony to 


-Tnquiſitors u, on account of the peculiar auſterity of his life, which reſembled that of the Catharifts, 
they made, even after his death, ſuch an exact and ſcrupulous inquiry into his maxims and morals, 
that, many years after he was laid low in the grave, his impiety was detected and publiſhed to the 


burned by the order of Box ACE VIII, and the multitude effectually cured of the enthoſiaftic 
veneration they had for his memory. The judicial as of this remarkable event are recorded by 
MuraTori, in his Antiquit. Italic. medii wi, tom. v. p. 93-147. and it appears evidently from 
them, that thoſe learned men, who conſider Pov ur as the founder of the order of the Frairicll, 
ure entirely miſtaken. So far was he from being the founder of this ſect, that he was dead before i 
was in being. The truth of the matter is, that this famous enthuſiaſt was a Catharift, infected with 
Paulician or Manichean principles, and that he was a member of the ſe& entitled Bagno/:fs, from 3 
© Theſe formidable cenſors were entitled, Inpuiſiters of Ilerecical Pravity. 
= 7 f 5 XL. As 
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, town of, "IE name in Provence, where they reſided. 280 ales writers, indeed; have ſeen ſo guins. 


Beguius, under a different denommation. Such 1 is th 


now under fopfigantia, iy: Av 2xus, in his M. ifeellan. tom. i. p. 195. & Vit. Pontif. Awenionenſ. 


| that there was. A rea 
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I. As the Franciſcan order acknowledged, 7 as its companions. and Cent. XIII. | : 
alſociates, "2. ſett of men who obſerved rhe third rule that Was Preſcribed by © 5 


[342 Tentiaries, ls. 
DJ Met - caſoti, and Be- 
far into the truth, as to perceive that the Fratricelli were a ſeparate branch of the rigid and auſtere 
Franciſcans; but they err in this, that they conſider them as the ſame ſect with the. Beguards or 
Garnen adopted by LIM BORCH, in his Haff. 

Tnquifit: Jib! i. cap. xix. p. ; who appears to have been very little acquainted with the matters 
tom. i. by BEAUSsOBRR, in his Diſſertation concernin the 4damites, ſubjoined to th 
Hi 190 92 Ez Wars 990 the Hufites, p. 380. E Wappinc, =} his Aral. Minor. as v. p. 11 20 
But, notwithſtanding: the authorities of theſe learned men, it is certain, as we ſhall ſhew in its place, 

ral ente between 55 Fratricelli and the Beguards, not indeed With reſpect to 

their opinions, but in their rule of diſcipline and their manner of life. 

The principal, cauſe of. the errors, that have obſcured the Hiſtory of 1 the Fraricell, i is the ens 
guity 1 that there is in the denomination of their order.  Fratricellus, F. raterculus, or Little Brother, 
was an Italian nick name, or term 'of derifion, that was applied. in this century to all thoſe, who, 
without belon ging to. any of the religi ligious orders, affected a monkiſh air in their cloathing. their 
carriage, and. their manner of livin „ and aſſumed a ſanctimonious aſpect of piety and deyotion. 
dee il. N Norie Hiarentine, vii. . 84. p. 423 —IMOLA in Dantem, p. 112 1. in 
Mot RATORI. Antig.. Bal. tom. i. And z as there were many vagabonds of this kind, that wandered 
about hom, plac e to. place fuging, 90 ; century, it happened, that this general | term of... Fratricelli 
Was applied to them all., ere e differed 1 rom one another both in their opinions and 

in their! methods of living, us the Cee the Waldenſes, the Ypoſiles, and many other ſects, 
bag had Invented new new. opinions in religion, were Nen with this denomination by 77 multitude; 
wile the Writers of foreign, nations, 'unacquainted with this ludiczous ; applicati on of the word, were 

puzzled in their inqufries after the Je, of the »Fratricelli, who had given f much trouble to the 

Roman pontifs, nay, were led. into the roſleſt.. miſtakes, and imagined at one time, that this order 
04 that of. the Cathari, 2 at another, t it. was the ſect. of. the Walden/es, &c. But, in order to 
haye ditin& ideas « of this 6 it muſt be conſifered, that, the word. Fraterculus, or Little Brother 
fore a quits different ſenſe fi rom the ludicrous ane now mentioned,” when i at. 58, 1 to the 

ultere part of the Franciſcans, wito maintained the neceſſity, of,  obſervi 5510 „in the ſtr] Hell. manner. | 
the rule of their founder. Inſtead: of. being a.nick-1 PAS, 10 0 term of dexiſion when applied to 
them, it was an honourable denomination, i in which Bo ichted, and Which they preferred i in- 
finitely before all other titles.  Fratricelh, or Little 1 Ae 15,2 werd of the ſame: ſignification with 
Friari minord j, and every one Enows, that this latter appellation 0N-Was. adopted! y the Franciſcans, as 
an expreſſion of. their extraordinary hümility and mode j. In aſſuring this title e 
theſe monks did not, properly:ſpeakiug, allume a new name, but only tranſlated the ancient name 
of their order 3 into the Italian language; j 55 what the Lajins' called ratres Minores, i 1. Friars- 
minors, that the 1 talians, called Fratricel/:,  ( the many. proofs, we might diaw from the belt au- 
tors in favour of this, account of the uy: we ſhall only alledg e one, from the Life of Thomas 
Aquinas, by GuiiiELwvs, DE Taoco in Alle Sandor, Martin, tom. i. cap. It, S xxi. Deſtruxit 
(fays that biographer) ef f tertium peſtiferum pravitatis - e roren 8. Tho om . q 4 cujus ſectateres, mul 
et iundentores SE NOMINANT FRATERCULOS, DE. vir "PAVPERE,, ut etiam fab. Hoc humilitatis 


nirandam edidit De 


fra wwagantia Joh. XXII. Cie 7 — 
,ontif 1 8 7 1 : Nonnulli A 


to 555 cine Pos s We Wall Thew, in in its 
5; Fr. ratricell by 7 1 called, he « £2 refles 


re galant 5 ordinem BY ratrum Mirren. pF bY: e profiters ad litieram conler ware 
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St. Francis, and were from thence commonly called Tertiaries [9]; ſo 
Kent. the order of the Fratricelli, who were deſirous of being conſidered. 
as the only genuine followers of St. Francis, had a great number of 
Tertiaries attached to their cauſe. © Thefe Tertiaries, or half-monks, werd 
called, in 1:aly, Bizochi and Botdſoti : in France, Blguins, and in Germany, 


- 


- 4, Þ % 


Beguardi, or Beghards, which laft was the denomination by which they were 
commonly known in almoſt all places [r]. They differed from the Fratricelli, 
not in their opinions and doctrine, but only in their manner of living, 


* ; N act} i 4 . „ * Aal ae 345, 16 eg L - 7471 1 4 A 3 
pontif Jeſeribes clearly thoſe Naticli, who, ſeparating themſelves from the Franciſcans with a 
view to obſerve more ſtrictiy the rule of St. Fxaxcis, were erected into a diſtinct order by pope 
GglEs TN V. And in the following paſſage he chafacteriſes, with the ſame perſpicuity, the- 
null ex ih efferentes Je Ae de tertio dine beuti Fraiciſti palifentium wotato, prediftum ſtarum et 
tum earum A e 0 eee | 
© [4] Befides two very auſtere rules drawn up by St. FR Auers, the ode for the Friars-minori, and 
the other for the Poor Siſters, called Clarifer, from St..CiLany their founder, this famoas chief 

ew up a #hir, whoſe war were leſs rigorous, for fuch; as, withdut abandoning their worldly | 

. Bo he their polleſſions, were, nevertheleſs, dilpbſed to enter, with certain ref 

. n leges I were annexed to it. This. 
A. ono Jie eee a0 17 A an Ts SRL Ab ARG Ab oats 
ile preſcribed ai continence, hours. of devotion and prayer, mean and dirty apparel, gravity 


of manners, and things of that nature, but neither prohibited contraQting-matriage, accumulating 
wealth, fling Evil employments, not attending to worldly Kals. All the Franciſcan hiſtorians 
have 355 Accounts of this 257 Le, more eſpeciallx WknD tne. Anal. Min. tom, ii, p. 2 
Hg YO, n. vii. p. 214. T. , that profeſſed this 'third rule, were called. 
and ſometimes alſo, o | 


bey were more ge erally known by the denomination of Tertaries, 
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49 ln as they perceived the aridus advantages, that were dedueible fom i. And 
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in the marquiſate of Aucana and the neiphbouring countries, and were called Bixochi, as we learn 
from the edi 


derived from Bizochus, Which ſignifies in French ane Beſace, i. e. a ſack, or wallet,” ſuch as beggars 
ral, and t h 807 in particular, were uſed to carry about with them. The term 
Bocafitus, or Vocaſatus, as Du B 


111 to the Terriaries in France and in Jah, are very frequently to 
iſtory of the Middle Age. The accounts, however, which both 


volved in greater perplexity and darknefs, than any other part of the Eccleſiaſtical Annals of the Age 
now mentioned. Tt is therefore my preſent deſign to remove this perplexity, and to, diſpel this 
4 „ and to diſcloſe the 


led Beghard and Begutte, 
30%. 1 * r . *.< 13 3 6-9 Welſh 1 . p Na 1 3 5 — s 3 3s r d H, Wn d, the Latin g 
were denominated in France Beghini and 1 ay, even in Germany and Holland, a 
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The Fratricels were real monks, ſubjetted to the rule of St. FR AN el: while Ce xr. xi 
the Bizochi, or Beguins, if we except their ſordid habit, and certain obſer. ——=-— 
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Begutta, of which change we might alledge ſeveral probable reaſons, were this the proper place 6 
for diſquiſitions of that naturè. There are many different opinions concerning the origin and J 
benifcation of theſe terms, which it would be too tedious to mention, and fill more ſo to refute, 

Beſides, I have done this in a large work, now almoſt finiſhed, concerning the Beghards and 

Beghines, wherein | have traced out, with the utmoſt pains and labour, in Records, the greateſt part 

of which have never ſeen the light, the hiſtory of all the different ſects to whom theſe names have 

been given, and have, at the ſame time, detected the errors, into which many learned men have fallen 

in treating this part of the hiſtory of the church *. At preſent therefore, ſetting aſide many opinions 
and conjectures, I ſhall confine myſelf to a brief inquiry into the true origin and ſignification of | ; 
| theſe words, They are, undoubtedly, derived from the old German word beggen, beggeren, which 

| ſignifies to ſeek any thing with importunity, zeal, and earneſtneſs. In joining to this word the ſyllable 

hard, which is the termination of many German words, we have a 


emp was ſtriking ; while the ſentiments and maxims that divided them, eſcaped the obtervation of 4 
e ee 4 wv . dra e ad a Wi a eee 


term, in its new ſignification, is the ſame with that of the word Methodiſt, which is at preſent the 
denomination of a certain ſett of fanatics in theſe kingdoms. Such therefore as departed from the 
manner of living that was uſual among their fellow-citizens, - and diſtinguiſhed themſelves. by the 8 


» tu aa is uh * 


| dex Ac their aſpect, and the auſterity of their manners, were comprehended under the general 
denomination of Beghards and Beguttes in Germany, and of Beguins and Beguines in France. The 
The work here hinted at has not yet appeared, though we hope that thoſe who are entruſted with the papers of 
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the learned author, will prevent ſuch'a valuable production being loſt to the republic of letters. | 
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CIT. XIII. vances and maxims, which they followed in conſequence of the injun&ions 
. of the famous ſaint now mentioned, lived after the manner of other men. 
and were therefore conſidered in no other light, than as ſeculart and lay: 

men [s]. It is, however, to be obſerved; that the Bizochi were divided into 

two claſſes, which derived their different denominations of perfect and im- 

perfect, from the different degrees of auſterity that they diſcovered in their 

manner of living. The perfect lived upon alms, abſtained from wedlock, 

and had no fixed habitations. The imperfe#, on the contrary, had their 

houſes, wives, and poſſeſſions, and were engaged, like the reſt of their 

fellow- citizens, in the various affairs of life [Z]. 5 


uſe of theſe terms was, at firſt, ſo extenſive, that, as we could ſhew by many examples, they were ap- 
Phed even to the monks themſelves; but, in proceſs. of time, they were applied with leſs extent, 
and were confined to thoſe who formed a fort of an intermediate order between the monks and 
citizens, and who reſembled the former in their manner of living, without aſſuming their name, or 
contracting their obligations. The Tertiaries therefore, or half-monks of the Dominican, Franciſcan, 
and, in general, of all the religious orders, were called Beghards ; for though, as /ay-citizens, they 
belonged to the body politic, yet they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their monkiſh diſpoſitions, and 
their profeſſion of extraordinary piety and ſanctity of manners. The Fraternity of weavers, the 
Brethren of St. ALEX1us, the Followers of Gerhard the Great, in a word, all who pretended to an 
uncommon degree of ſanctity and devotion were called Beghards, although they procured themſelyes 
the neceſſaries of life by honeſt induſtry, without having recourſe to the ſordid trade of begging, 
'The denominations therefore of Beghards, Beguttes, Beguins, and Beguznes are rather. honourable 
than otherwiſe, when we conſider their origin; and they are mentioned as ſuch, in ſeveral records 
and deeds of this century, whoſe authority is moſt reſpectable, particularly in the Teſtament. of St, 
LE wis, king of France. But, in proceſs of time, theſe terms loſt gradually, as the caſe often happens, 
«their primitive ſigrification, and became marks of infamy and deriſion. For among theſe religious. 
beggars, and theſe ſanctimonious pretenders to extraordinary piety, there were many, whoſe piety | 
was nothing more than the moſt ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition, many alſo, whoſe auſtere devotion was accom- 
panied with opinions of a corrupt nature, and entirely oppoſite to the doctrine of the church, and 
(what was ſtill more horrible) many artful hypocrites, who, under the maſk-of religion, concealed the 
moſt abominable principles, and committed the moſt enormous crimes. Theſe were the fools and 
knaves, who brought the denomination of Beghards into diſrepute, and rendered it both ridiculous | 
and infamous; ſo that it was only employed to fignify idiots, heretics, or hypocrites. The deno- 
mination of Lo/hards, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more amply hereafter, met with the 
ons ns, and was rendered contemptible by the perſons, who. maſked their iniquity under, that 
I3PeEC1Ous title. 3036) 185 | af oy 1 haps Lu . 
[s] See the Ada Inguiſ. Tholgſ. publiſhed: by LIM BORcH, p. 298. 302. 310. 313. and parti 
cularly 307. 329. 382. 389, &c. Among the various paſſages of ancient writers, which tend to 
illuſtrate the hiſtory of the Fratricelli and Beguins, I ſhall, quote only one, which is to be found in 
JorDan's Chronicon, publiſhed by Mus aToR1, in his Antigg. Ital. medii evi, tom. iv. p. 1020. 
and confirms almoſt every thing we have ſaid upon that head: Anno 1294, Petrus de Maccrata & 
Petrus de Foraſemproneo Apoſtatæ fuerunt ordinis Minorum et heretici, His petentibus eremitice di. 
were, ut Regulam B. Franciſci ad litteram ſerware poſſent. Quibus plures Apuſtatæ gdheſerunt,. qu 
fatum communitatis damnabant et declarationes Regulæ, et wocabant ſe Fratres S. Franciſci (he ought 
to have ſaid Fratricellos) Sæculares (i. e. the Tertiaries, who were the friends and aſſociates of the Fra- 
 zricelli, without quitting, however, their ſecular ſtate, or entering into the monaſtic order). Sæculara 
autem wocarunt Bizocios aut Fratricellos wel Bocaſotos (here JoxbAx is miſtaken, in affirming, that 
the Sæculares were called Fratricelliz for this latter name belonged only to the true manks. of St. 
Francis, and not to the Tertzgrzes, The other circumftances.of this account are exact, and ſhe 
that the more auſtere profeſſors of the Franciſcan rule were divided into two claſſes, ig. into ria 
and feculars, and that the latter were called Bizochi) Ii dogmatizabant, quod nullus ſimmus Pontifex 
Regulam B. Franciſci declarare potuit. Item, quod Angelus 2 a Nicolao tertio Papatus auctoritaiem, 
. guod ipſi ſoli ſunt in via Dei et vera ecclefia, xc. 5 ER” "of 
2 e 75 N is mentioned, or ſuppoſed by ſeveral. authors, and more eſpecially in tlic Ale 
 daguifet,, IEcigſanæ, p. 303. 310. 312, 313. 319, Kc. | 
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XII. We muſt not confound theſe Begwins and Begib, who defived-their Conv XL) 
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origin from an auſtere branch of the Franciſean order, with the German and 
Belgic Beguines, who crept out of their obſcurity in this century, and mul- 


earlier date than this century, but it: was only” now that they acquired a 
name, and made a noiſe in the world. Their primitive: eſtabliſiment was, 


A great differ- 
| | 5 | | 1. ence between 
phed.prodigioufly in a very ſhort ſpace of time [u]. Their origin was of th Francſcun 
uplied prodigioutly in a very ſhort ſpace of time fu]. Their origin was of 1 
thoſe of Germa- 
ny and the Ne- 


| hoo J BIS” EP PEE , therlands. 
undoubtedly, the effect of virtuous diſpoſitibns- and upright intentions. 


A certain number of pibus women, both virgins and widows, in order to 


maintain their integrity, and Pre ſerve their principles from the contagion 
of a vitious and corrupt age, formed themſelves into ſocieties, each of 


which had a fixed. place of reſidence,” and was- under the inſpection and 
| government of a female head; Here they divided their time between 


exerciſes of devotion, and works of hoveſt induſtry, reſerving to themſelves 


the liberty of entering into the ſtate of matrimony, as alſo of - quitting: the 


convent, whenever. they thought proper. And as all thoſe among the 


female ſex, who made extraordinary profeſſions of piety and devotion, were 


diſtinguiſhed by the title of Beguines, i. e. perſons who were uncommonly 
afſiduous in. prayer, that title was given to the women of whom we are now 
ſpeaking [w]. The firſt ſociety of this kind, that we read of, was formed. 
at Nivelle in Brabant, in the year 2226 [x]; and. was followed by ſo many 


in 


- 


lu] In the laſt century there was a great debate carried on 


publiſhed. © In the courſe of this controverſy the Beguines produced the moſt authentic and unex- 
ceptionable records, and diplomas, from which it appeared, that ſo early as the xr and x12 cen- 
turies, there had been ſeveral ſocieties of Begzines eſtabliſhed in Holland and Flaxders: It is true,, 
they had no more than three of theſe authentic acts to offer as a. proof of their antiquity ;: the firſt, 
was drawn up in the year 1065, the ſecond in the year 1129, the third in 1151, and they were: 
all three drawn up, at Vilvorden, by the Beguines, who, at that time, were ſettled there, See Avs.. 
Mix EI Opera Diplematico-hiflorica, tom. ii. c. 26. p. 948. and tom. iii. p. 628. edit. Now, 


Exycius Purgaxus, De Beghinarum apud Belgas inſlituto et nomine ſuffragiq... This treatiſe of; 


PuTEANVUS is to be found with another of the ſame author and upon the ſame ſubject, in a. work. 
entitled, JIosEYHI GELDOLPHI a RYCKEL, Vita S. Veggæ cum Adnotatioribus, p. 65— 227. 
Duaci 1631, in 4. New, though we grant that thoſe writers are miſtaken, who place the firſt 
nle of the; Heguines in the xii or x11 century, yet the ſmall number of authentic records, which 
they have to produce in favour of their antiquity, is an inconteſtable proof of the obſcurity, in 


which they lay concealed, before the time in which theſe writers place their origin, and may render 


it almoſt probable, that the only condent of Beguinics,. that. exiſted before the xI1IIth century,, was 
that of. J ilvordn in Brabant. )FCCCCCCTVCCCCCCTC OBA Aa eon rl 
{w] All the Beghards and Beguines that yet remain in Flanders and Holland, where tlieir convents:. 
we almoſt entirely changed their ancient and primitive form, affirm. unanimouſly, that both their 
name and inſtitution derive their prigin from St. Broch, dutcheſs of Brabant, and: daughter of 
PEPIN, mayor of the palace to the king of Auſtraſia, who lived in the vu century. This lad. 


therefore, they conſider as their patroneſs, and honour her as a kind of tutelary divinity with the . 


deepeſt ſentiments of veneration and reſpect. See Jos. GUD a RYCEEL. in Vita S. Beggis cum 
Adnotat. Duaci et Lowanii edita, a, work of great bulk and little: merit, and full of the moſt filly and 


inſipid fables.— Thoſe, who are no well-withers:to. the cauſe of the Beguines adopt a quite different 


count of their origin, which they deduce from LAMkKT LN BeGUE; a rieſt and natide of: 


Liege, who lived in the x IIb. century, aud was much eſteemed on account of his eminent piety... | 


he learned PETER Cokxs, canon of Anteuerp, has defended- this opinion with more erudition. 
than, any other writer, in his Di ſguiſitis Hiſtorica d e Origine Beghinarum et Beghinagiorum in- Belgia, 
lead. 167 2, in 120. ei T WR: bs „e. 3 A 11d YAM bind Ah bh \*J r. n . * 

) Other hiſtoriang ſay, in the year 1207 ͤ—ù·ü! u „„ 
bene — — — __apftitutions 
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«ob t centu the Netherlands concerning the- 
origin of the Beghards and Beguines, of which I have given an ample account in a work not yet 
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Or. XIII. inſtisutions of 4 like: mature in France, Germany, Holland, and Flanders, that, 
Or —_—_ towards the middle of theg xai Centurx, there was ſcar cely E city of any 

. ., note, that had not its begbinage, or vinqard, as it was ſometimes called i 
eonformity to the ſtyle of the Sopg of Songs [y]. All theſe female ſocieties 

_ - were: not.governed-by che ſame laws: but, in the greateſt part of them, the 
bours, that were not devoted to prayer, meditation, or other religious 
exerciſes, were employed in weaving, embroidering, and other manu; 

labours of various kinds. The poor, ſick, and diſabled Beguines were ſup- 

3 the pious liberality of ſuch opulent perſons as were friends to 

ne 7,555! 8 Tr $3457 EV INE ; | 

Beybards or Lol. XIDII. This female inſtitution-was ſoon imitated in Flanders by the other 

| 8 f | | 3 2 | | 

ſex; and conſiderable numbers of unmarried men, both batchelors and 
-widowers, formed themſelves into communities ef the ſame kind with thoſe 
of the Beguines, under the inſpection and government of a certain chief, and - 
themſelves the liberty of returning to their former method of life {2}. | Theſe 
pious perſons were, in the ſtyle of this age, called Begharids, and, by a 
corruption of that term uſual ameng the Flemiſh and Dutch, Bogards; 

from others they received the denomination of Lollards; in France they were 
_diſtinguiſhell at firſt by that of Bous Valets, or Bons Gargons, and afterwards 
by that of Beguins; they were alſo called the Fraternity of weavers, from the 

trade, which the greateſt part of them exerciſed.” The firſt ſociety: of the 

Begbards ſeems to have been that which was eftabliſhed. at Autwerp in the 

year 1228, and continues fill in a flouriſhing ſtate; though the brethren, 

of vrhom it is compoſed, have long ſince departed from their primitive rule 

of diſcipline and manners. This firſt eſtabliſhment of the Begbards was 

followed oy many more in Germany, France, Holland, and Flanders; though, 

after all their ſucceſs, their congregations were leſs numerous than thoſe of 

the Beguines [ a}; It is worthy of obſervation, that the Roman pontifs 
never honoured the ſocieties of the Beg bards and Beguines with their ſolemn 
or explicit approbation, nor confirmed their eſtabliſnments by the ſeal of 
cheir authority. They, however, granted them a full toleration, and even 


[ol See MarrRH. Paris, Hifter. Major, ad An. 1243 & 1250, p. 540. 696.— Tnouas 
CAN TIPRATENSsIS in Bono Univerſal: de Apibus, lib. ii. cap. li. p. 478. edit. Colvenerii.— 
PeTRUs DE HERENTHAL, in his Annals, from which, though they are not yet publiſhed, we have 
a very remarkable paſſage cited by Jos. GEL DOLH. a RYC&EL, in his OGſervationes ad Vitam S. 
Beggæ, S cxcvi. p. 355 The origin and charters of the convents of Beguines, that were 
founded during this and the following century in Holland and Flanders, are treated in an ampl 
manner by Aus. Mix us, in his Opera Hiſtorico- diplomatica, on BAT. GRAMMAYE, in bis 
Antiquitates(Beloice, Ax rox. SanDERs, in his Brabantia et Flandria illuſtrata, and by the other 
writers of Belgic hiſtorrr. CCC | 
[z MaTTH. Paris, Hi. Major, ad An. 1253, p. 5394 540. 8 
fa See RYckELII Vita S. Beggæ, p. 6.5. Axr. SanDbERII Flandria Mluſtrataæ, Ib. c. xvi. 
P-1 rage BayT;"GRAMMAYEL Antiquit,” Fland. & in Gandavo, p. 22.—AvuB. Mis x1 Opera 
Diplom. Ni. tom. iii. c. 168. p. 145. —HELYoT, Hit. des Orares, tom. vii. p. 248. who 18, 
nevertheleſs, obargeable with many errors. GERHARDbUs ANTONINUS Pater Mini ſten (ſo the 
head: of the order is called in our times) 'Beghardorum Autaberpienſium in BpiRola ad Rychium dt 
Beghardorum origine et fatis, in RycKxEL1i Vita S. Beggæ, p. 489. This auther, in , from 2 
ſpirit of partiality to his order, conceals the truth deſignedij in various places. 
E Se defended 
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defended them often againſt the ſtraragems and violence of W Cxnr: XIII. þ 
who" were many in number. This appears by the edicts in favour of the 
Bghards, which the pontifs — in compliance with the earneſt follici- I 
tations of many illuſtrious perſonages, who wiſhed well to that fociety! It 
did not, however, continue always in a flouriſhing ſtate. The ortiteſt part ” 
of the eonvents, both of the Begbards and Beguines, ate now either demo- 1 
lihed, or converted to other uſes. In Flanders, indeed, a conſiderable 
— of che larter Kill fobſilt, but few of che bormer are to be found 
where. Ke Thi 

"XLUE. After the accounts Thitherco given o&. — 80 the oharck, Greek. writergss. 
and of the monaſtie and other religious orders that were inſtituted; or be- 
car famous during this century, it will not be improper to canclude this 
chapter by mentioning briefly the Greek and Latin writers, who, during the 
ſame peribd, -8cquired a name t by: their Seartied Productions. Ther moſt 


eminent amongethe Greeks were a 


NiczTAs A@oMmaATUS,,. who compoſed a ; work entitled, 17 * laben an 
Irafhire of the'Ortbodon Fab; 40 Man | 

\GrRMANUs, the Grecian patriarch, ot W we a 0 among | 
other productions of leſs note, A Book-agaiift the Latins,and An ——— ; | 
the Greek Liturgy; 517 ot enen | 

 Txropotts LAScAR NV who left behind. Tk ſeveral meatifes upon various ; 
ſabjetts of a religious nature, and who àlſo entered the liſts againſt the 
Latins, which was the reigning paſſion among all the Greeks, who were 
endowed with any tolerable parts, and who were N of ſhewing their 
zeal for the honour of their nation; 

 Nreeenorvs BLEMMIDA, who emple oyed his W in e falutary: work. 
of healing the diviſions between the Greeks and Latins; 2 

_ AxsEN1vs, whoſe . of the Canon Law of the Greeks, 1s ter lion being 
contemptible: 2 5 

GxoROGIUs Acnororrra, bo- atquired: a | high: Range of: renown, not 
only by his hiſtorical writings, butalſo by the tranſactions and;-nogociations 
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JohAxNES Beccuvs, or Vrccus, who involved himſelf in much trouble, . 
and made himſelf many enemies, by A. e the cauſe of the Latins 
againſt his own nation with too much zeal; 5 at 0 

GEORGE METOCHITA, and ConsTANTINE Merirzulora, who employed, ; 
without ſucceſs; their moſt earneſt efforts to e, about a eee : 
between the Greeks and Latins;z. EE 25 

\-GtorRGE: PACHYMERES) : mhoacquired' a; a name 1 BIS ary up ; 
Didnyorvs,! the pretended chief of he myſtics, 2 | 385 2 2 


compoſed. of his own time And IEG 

kon the Cyprian, whole Iaried: of the Latins, And warm n opp fition t0 . 
Vcovs, Nee 9 Hit: ane dane, hand bis cher e 
Productions LJ. ; Aga 4 0 if et 
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XLIV. The 


BRICIUS, 


The: IntornaD Hus COPS n Papa I. 


cu xm XIAV. I he prodigous number of Latin: writers: that appeared in this 
r gs -- centiion wender it impoſſible for:us to:mention them all ;c:we ſhall. therefore 
© *  -confine/our account to thoſe among them, who were the moſt Eminent, and 
whoſe [theological writings demand: moſt frequenth . our notice in che courle 

*r kms {ped Such are, & Hi exswWIN 91991205 1 MN er 3. 
Joachiu, abbot of Flora in Calabria, -who;:though eſteeined on account of 
His piety and knowledge, was, ieverthelels, a man of mean parts and of x 
. weak judgment, full of enthuſiaſtic rand NMflohauy notions, and therefore 
conſidered, during his life and after his death, by the miſerable and blinded 
41 224.0 niultidode] as A prophet ſent from above: Ihe pretended prophecits; of this 
| filly fanatic:are-abundantly: known, -and:haye:heen frequently Publiſhed le]! i 
Sr I:4nGcTON;:: archbiſhop: of Cantenbury, who: wrote commentaries 
upon the gr edteſt part of the Bocks vf ſcriꝑture a; Senn 0130195 \ 45 


id 


SaaS, the. founder of the famous: ſociety of Friars-minars, or Fran- 
ciſcans, whoſe writings were deſigned to taneh; the heart, and excite- Pious 
andi devbut ſentimenta, but: diſcover dittle genius, and leſs judgment; 

ALAN DE L'IsLE, a logician, who made no mean figure among that dil 
us tribe, vcho applied himſelf alſo to the ſtudy, of chemiſtry, and 
pubiilhed ſeveral eee in which there: are many wile and Waal 

exhortations and precepts le]; pg 
:0Faxcopus DE VITHaco, colic atquired! a hame by his Oriental 225 

and JACOBUS DE VORAGINE,' - whoſe H. tar ＋ the Lombards [f ] was en 
witheapplauſe. „ i Ha gnome nba Zaingizi ori 28 dio 
Ihe lvriters of this oentury, who obtained the greateſt renown on account 

of their laborious reſearohes in, what was: called; Philoſophical or dialectical 
theology, were, ALBERTUS Macxirs, THOMAS AdculiN As, and Boxavex- 
rok, who were, each of them, truly poſſeiked;of an inquiſitive curn of mind, 

a ſublime and penetrating genius, accompanied with an uncommon talent of 
ſounding the moſt hidden truths, and treating with facility the-moſt abſtruſe 
fubjects, though they are all chargeable with errors and reveries that do little 
N | honour te their memories fg. The other writers, Who trod the ſame in 
tricate packs of ears by brag divinity, were many in number. and ſeveral ot 


Narr 8 
75 The life of Joaca was. written in Italian by Greeopy | Dl Laveo,. and publiſhed | in 
| 4˙⁰ at Naples in the year 1680. The firſt edition of his prophecies was printed at Venice in the 
es 1517. and was ene by ſeveral new editions to fatis "Ge curioſity: bf the populace, great 
an {mall 6006 $2 4: L 
15 N (4), Tad © ts a learned arned, gnd poli polite 1 fre the age ho lived. i in. 180 to him we ure 
ebted for the diviſion of the Bible into 2 2 He wrote Ca ammentarics upon all the Books Cl 
= Old Teftament, and upon St, Pauls Epiſths.] . c 
ke] Several of the name of AL ax, lied in this century, who have been Mähgely confoctdel 
both by ancient and modein writers. See Ia. LE Bogve, ane for | Hit e tom. l 
p. 300. & Differt. fur P Hiſt. Civil. et Eeclhj. de Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 293. 
Lf Jac. ECHARDL. Scriptor. Demin. tom. i. P. 454—BoLLanpr Prof. ad Aae Sau, 


ING 50 705 ae of Arbskr fe Kenan. Script. Dun. tom. i. p. 162 . an account of 
Tuouas Aquinas, who was called the Angel of the ſcolaftics among other ſplendid titles, ſee the 
Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Martii, p. 65 5. & ANT. TURON, Vie de St. T homas, Paris 1737, in 4”: 


e have alſo a cir — of Whatever concerns the life, writings, eee 


Car. H. e Titrnal His roRY of te Cnu CA. 


triumvirate now mentioned z ſuch Were ALEXANDER DE HALESs, the inter- 

preter of ARISTOTLE,'V W1LLIAaM of Paris [H], RogzeT Capiro fi], Trwomas 

CAanTIPRATENSIS, Jon DE Pzcxnam, WILLIAM Duran, RocER Ba- 
xn [&Þ, + RICHARD, Mipprerox, Korpus, DE, COLUMNA, ARMAND/DE 

8110 V Visu, and ſeveral others. 

"Huco.pz St. Caro gained much pee by. the c Concordance, which "YN 
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GunizThus ee . in this century to the WE pl of 
| literary renown-in- conſequence of a ſyſtem of morals he publiſhed under the 
title of Summa Virtutum et Vitiorum [ml. 

 Rarmonp, Martin yet ſurvives the oblivion that has covered many of 
his cotemporaries,. and his Pugio | Fidei, or Sword of Faith, which he drew 
againſt the Jews, and Saracens, has eſcaped the ruins of time. 
.- Joan of, Paris deſerves an eminent rank among the glorious defenders 
of truth, liberty, and juſtice z, fince he maintained the authority of the civil 
powers, and the majeſty of kings and princes, againſt the ambitious ſtrata- 
gems, and uſurpations of the Roman pontifs, and declared openly his oppo- 
ſition to the opinion that was commonly adopted with reſpect to the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper and the PACE vs, © CnR1ST | in that "ny ordi- - 


nance Ia]. 1 


Wia WET Un, the tutelary ſaint of the 1 in France, in the two following books.” wit. 
Colonia, Hiſtoire Prone, de la Vilke de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 307.—and the H. Ne de l Vie et du 
Culte de S. Bonaventure par un Religieux Cordelier, à Lyon, 1747, in 8b. £4" x een 

- [3] See the Gallia Chriſtiana, -publiſhed by the Benedictines, tom. Vil. p. 95. | 

[7] The learned AnTHony Woop has given an ample account of RoBERT Carrro, i in n his 
Alge, Oxoniegſ. tom. i. p. 81. 105. 

% We are ſurprized to find Roo ER Bacon thruſt here into a crowd of vulgar literati, ſince 
that great man, whoſe aſtoniſhing genius and univerſal learning have already been taken notice of, 
Was, in every reſpect, ſuperior to ALBERT and BONAVENTURA, two of the heros of Dr. 
Mosne' s triumvirate. 

[() Hveo ve ST, , Caro, or St. Cher, compoſed alſo a very learned collection of the various 

s of the Hebrew; Greek, and Latin manuſcripts of the Bible. This work, which he en- 
titled forium Biblie, is preſerved in manuſcript in 1 * Sorbonne r. We ma 00 rn 
to obſerve ale that his Concordence is the firſt that ever was compiled.) . | 0 

5 See Coroxta, Hiſtaire Litt. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 322. 8 
f] We may learn his opinion concerning the euchariſt from his treatiſe, entitled, artes 
8. Cena, and publiſhed in 80 at London, by the learned Pr. Alix, in the year 1686.—Sce alſo 
Kenan pr: b SRP LIAR * i. P- 501 ee e . you ** Ke N 
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them juſtly admired, though much inferior in renown to the celebrated Centr. Xt. 
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Cenr. XIII. 


The general ſtate 
of religion. 


New articles of 
| | faith impoſed by 
| Tinocent III. i 
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"Concerning the chin: of the Chriftian church during this century,” 
„ SIG mY Ea I ee EOS 2 Zul. 2892 A 
I. L.JOWE VER numerous and deplorable the! corruptions and ſuper- 
2 2 ſtitious abuſes were that had hitherto reigned in the church, and 
deformed the beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel; they were nevertheleſs in- | 
creaſed in this century, inſtead of being reformed, and the religion of CHRIS 
continued to ſuffer under the growing tyranny of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, 
The progreſs of reaſon and truth was retarded among the Greeks and 
Orientals by their immoderate averſion to the Latins, their blind admiration 
of whatever bare the ſtamp of antiquity, the indolence ef their biſhops, the 
ſtupidity of their clergy, and the calamities of the times. Among the 


Latins many concurring cauſes united to augment the darkneſs of that cloud 
that had already been caſt over the divine luſtre of genuine 'Chriſtianity, 
On the one hand, the Roman pontifs could not bear the thoughts of an 

thing that might have the remoteſt tendeney to diminiſh their authority, or 
to encroach upon their prerogatives; and therefore they laboured aſſiduouſſy 
to keep the multitude in the dark, and to blaſt every attempt that was 
made towards a reformation in the doctrine or diſcipline of the church. 
On the other hand, the ſchool-divines, among whom the Dominicans and. 
Franciſcan monks made the greateſt figure on accountof their unintelligible 
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1 jargon and fubtilty, ſhed perplexity and darkneſs over the plain truths of 


religion by their intricate diſtinctions, and endleſs diviſions, and by that 
cavillin q ibbling, diſputatious ſpirit, that is the mortal enemy both of 


: 2 o # #3 US. Tk. 7 ; | — b C-4 f Ar 983 ; 
truth Th bitte. It is true, that theſe ſeholaſtic doctors were not all 


equally chargeable with corrupting the truth; the moſt enormous and 
criminal -corruptors of Chriſtianity. were thoſe who led the multitude into 
the two following abominable errors: that it was in the power of man to 
perform, if he pleaſed, a more perfect obedience than God required, and 
that the whole of religion confiſted in an external air of gravit 7, and in 
e rr. ea, 
III. It will be eaſy to confirm this general account of the ſtate of religion 
by particular facts. In the rv council of the Lateran that was held by 
Innocent III, in the year 1213, and at which ſuch a prodigious number of 
eceleſiaſtics: werę aflembled [9],. that imperious and inſolent pontif, witheut 
deigning eg: 


v 
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ta conſult any body, published no lefß than ſeventy law or decrees, 
dy weh not only che aurhority of the: popes and the power of the clergy 
were confirmed and extended, but alſo new doctrines, or artreles of faith, 
were impoſed ypon... Chriſtians. Flitherto the opinions of the Chriitian 


doctors, concerning the manner in which the body and blopd of CRS were 


remely different, nor had the eburch deter- 
mined by any clear and poſitive decree the ſentiment that was to de 
embraced in relation to that important matter. It was reſerved for Ixxo- 


le) At this council there were preſent 412 Vithops, 800 abbots and priors,. beſides the ambaſ- 


preſint in the euehariſt, were ext 
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eur to put an end to the liberty, which every Chriſtian had hitherto en- Cer. X81. 


yed, of interpreting this preſence in the manner he thought moſt agreeable ——— 
to the declarations of ſcripture, and to decide in favour of the moſt: mon- 
ſtrous doctrine, that the frenzy of ſuperſtition was capable of inverting. 
This audacious pontif pronounced the opinion that is embraced at this day 
in the church of Rome relating to that point, to be the only true and orthodox 
account of the matter, and he had the honour of introducing and eſtabliſhing | 
the uſe of the term Tranſubſtantiation, which was hitherto abſolutely un- 
known [y]. The fame pontif placed, by his own authority, among the 
duties preſeribed by the divine laws, that of auricular confeſhon to a prieſt 1 
a confeſſion that implied not only a general acknowledgement, but alſo x 
rticular enumeration of the fins and follies of the penitent. Before this 
period ſeveral doctors, indeed, looked upon this kind of confeſſion, as a duty 
inculcated by divine authority; but this opinion was not publicly received 
as the doctrine of the church. For though the confeſſion of fins was juſtly 
looked upon as an eſſential duty, yet it was left to every Chriſtian's choice, 
to make this confeſſion mentally to the ſupreme Being, or to expreſs it in 
words to a ſpiritual confident and director Z]. Thefe two laws, which, by 
the authority of Innocent, were received as Jaws of God, and adopted, of 
conſequence, as laws of the church, occaſioned a. multitude of new in- 


| junctions and rites, of which not even-the ſmalleſt traces are to be found in 
the ſacred writings, or in the apoſtolic and primitive ages, and which were 
. much more adapted to eſtabliſh and extend the reign of ſuperſtition, thah 
| to open the eyes of the blinded multitude upon the enormous abuſes of 
. which it had been the ſource. . i g. 


III. There is nothing that will contribute more to convince us of the The {@ ef the 
miſerable ſtate of religion in this century, and of the frenzy that almoſt Wann i 
generally prevailed in the devotion of theſe unhappy times, than the riſe of 
the ſect, called Flagellantes, or Whippers, which ſprung up in Taly in the 
year 1260, and was propagated from thence through almoſt all the countries 
of Europe. The ſocieties, that embraced this new diſcipline, preſented the 
moſt hideous and ſhocking ſpectacle, that can well be conceived ; they ran 
in multitudes, compoſed of perſons of both fexes, and of all ranks and ages ; 
through the public places of the moſt populous cities, and alſo through the 
fields and deſarts, with whips in their hands, laſhing their naked bodies with 
the moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, filling the air with their wild ſhrieks, and 
beholding the firmament with an air of diſtraction, ferocity, and horror, 
and all this with a view to obtain the divine mercy for themſelves, and 
others by their voluntary mortification and penance {r7]. This method of 
appeaſing the Deity was perfectly conformable to the notions concerning 
religion that generally prevailed in this century; nor did theſe fanatical 
See . A us, De Euchariſiia, lib. ini. p.97 2. 141 | | 
| q e | Fo * 5 eee K. ; SED: Confeſſion. E 
fe cs T. ScnörerRLI Hiſtoria Flagellanlium.— Ja guts Boixkau, Hiſtoire des Flagellans, 
chap. ix. p- 253. We have allo a lively picture of this fanatical diſcipline of the Whippers, exhi- 
bited in MaRTENE“s Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedictius, tom. ii. p. 105. With Which the reader 
ay compare MUzAaToki Antiq. Ital, medii avi, tom. 1 Oe, 
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both the emperors and pontifs thought proper to put an end to this religious 


The method of 
interpreting and 
explaining the 
| —_— little 
altered in this 

century. 


to peruſe the explications that have been given by archbiſhop LAxO TOY, 


ous induſtry, or rather the moſt egregious folly, in ſearching for myſteries, 


The Internal His T oRVYV f the Cnuxch. Par jp 


IV bippers do any thing more, in this extravagant diſcipline, than practiſe the 
leſſons they had received from the monks, eſpecially from thoſe of the 
Mendicant orders. Hence they attracted the eſteem and veneration not 
only of the populace, but alſo of their rulers, and were honoured and 
revered: by all ranks and orders on account of their extraordinary ſancti 
and virtue. Their ſect, however, did not continue always in the ſame 
high degree of credit and reputation; for though the primitive Whippers 
were exemplary in point of morals, yet their ſocieties were augmented, 48 
might naturally be expected, by a turbulent and furious rabble, many of 
whom were infected with the moſt ridiculous and impious opinions. Hence 


a a e Oy 


2 8 — ae XY = 


frenzy, by declaring all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, and pre- 
judicial to the ſoul's eternal intereſs. Tha, g 
IV. The Chriſtian interpreters and commentators of this century, differ 
very little from thoſe of the preceding times. The greateſt part of them 
pretended. to draw from the depths of truth (or rather of their imaginations) 
what they called the Internal juice and marrow of the ſcriptures, i. e. their 
hidden and myſterious ſenſe; and this they did with fo little dexterity, ſo 
little plauſibility and invention, that the moſt of their explications muſt 
appear inſipid and nauſeous to ſuch as are not entirely deſtitute of judgment 
and taſte. If our readers be deſirous of a proof of the juſtice of this 
cenſure, or curious to try the extent of their patience, they have only 


Huch ve Sr. CnER and Ax roy of Padua, of the various books of the 
Old and New Teſtament. The Myſtic doctors carried this viſionary method 
of interpreting ſcripture to.the greateſt height, and diſplayed the moft labori- 


where reaſon and common ſenſe could find .nothing but plain and evident 
truths. They were too penetrating and quick-/ighted not to perceive clearly in 
the holy ſcriptures all thoſe doctrines that were agreeable to their idle and 
fantaſtic ſyſtem. Nor were their adverſaries the ſchool- men entirely averſe to 
this arbitrary and fanciful manner of interpretation; though their principal 
induſtry was employed rather in collecting the explications given by the an- 
cient doctors, than in inventing new ones, as appears from the writings of 
ALEXANDER HALES, GUILIELMUS ALVERNUS, and THoMas Aquinas 
himſelf. We muſt not, however, omit obſerving, that the ſcholaſtic 
doctors in general, and more eſpecially theſe now mentioned, had recourſe 
often to the ſubtilties of logic and metaphyſic to aſſiſt them in their expli- 
cations of the ſacred writings. To facilitate the ſtudy and interpretation of 
theſe divine books, Ho pz Sr. CHER compoſed his Concordance [5], and 
the Dominicans, under the eye of their ſupreme chief the learned JoxDan, 
gave a new edition of the Latin tranſlation of the Bible, carefully reviſed 
and corrected from the ancient copies [r]. The Greeks contributed nothing, 
that deſerves attention, towards the illuſtration of the Holy Scriptures, the 


.] See EchaRDI Scriptor. Ord. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 25 
[*] Rich. Siuox, Critigue de la Bibhotheque des Auteur, 


cchſe. par M. Du Pix. | 
en 
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greateſt part of which were expounded with great learning by Gxzaggy CIS. AI. 
ABULPHARAIUS, that famous Syrian, whoſe erudition was famous through- — 

out all the eaſt, and whom we have already had occaſion to mention in the 

courſe of this hiſtory 2]. | or 


Y 


V. Syſtems of theology and morals were multiplied exceedingly. in this The fate of the 
. . 1 didatic theola- 
century, and the number of thoſe writers who treated of the divine per: gj. 
fections and worſhip, and of the practical rules of virtue and obedience, is 
too great to permit our mentioning them particularly. All ſuch as were 
endowed with any conſiderable degree of genius and eloquence employed 
their labours upon theſe noble branches of ſacred ſcience, more eſpecially - 
the academical and public teachers, among whom the Dominicans and 
Franciſcans held the moſt eminent rank. It is, indeed, neither neceſſary to 
mention the names, nor to enumerate the productions of theſe doctors, 
ſince whoever is acquainted with the characters and writings of ALBERT the 
Great, and THOMAS Aquinas, will know every thing that is worthy of - 
' note in the reſt who were no more than their echos. The latter of theſe 
two truly great men, who was commonly called the Angel of the ſchools, or 
the Angelic Doctor, fat unrivalled at the head of the divines of this century, 
and deſervedly obtained the principal place among thoſe who digeſted the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity into a regular ſyſtem, and illuſtrated and explained 
them in a ſcientific manner. For no ſooner had his ſyſtem or /um of theo- 
logy and morals ſeen the light, than it was received univerſally with the 
higheſt applauſe, placed in the ſame rank with the famous Book of Sentences 
of PzTER LoMBaRD, and admitted as the ſtandard of truth and the great 
rule according to which the public teachers formed their plans of inſtruction, - 
and the youth their method of ſtudy. Certain writers, indeed, have denied 
that THOMAS was the author of the celebrated ſyſtem, that. bears his 
name [w]; but the reaſons they alledge in ſupport of this notion are utterly, - 
deſtitute of evidence and ſolidity [x]. _ F 1 
VI. The greateſt part of theſe doctors followed ARISTOTLE as their mo- The fcholafie 
del, and made uſe of the logical and metaphyſical principles of that ſubtile 4p Ig = 
philoſopher in illuſtrating the doctrines of Chriſtianity and removing the . 
difficulties with which ſome of them were attended. In their philoſophical _ 
explications of the more ſublime truths of that divine religion they followed 
the hypotheſis of the Realiſts, which ſe, in this century, was much more 
numerous and flouriſhing than that of the Nominaliſts, on account of the 
luſtre and credit it.derived from the authority of THBoMAS Aqvinas and 
ALBERT, its learned and venerable patrons. Yet notwithſtanding all the 
ſubtilty and penetration of theſe irrefragable, ſeraphic, and angelic doctors, as 
they were commonly ſtyled, they often appeared wiſer in their own conceit, 
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[] Jos. Siu. AssEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. P. 277. 
 [w] See Jo. Launon Traditio Ecclefie circa Simoniam, p. 290. 9 85 


[x] See NATATLIs ALEXANDER, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Sec. xiii. p. 391.—EcnARD and QueTHE, 
deriptor. Ordin, Prædicator. Sæc. xiii, tom. i. p. 293.— Ax r. TOURON, Vie de St, Thomas, p. 604. A 
l“ In the original we find Poſitivi in the margin, which is manifeſtly a fault; fince the Poſitivi were quite op- 
Pohite, in their method of teaching, to the ſchool-men, and were the ſame with Biblict mentioned in the following 
leQtion, See above CMN. XII. P. II. Cn. III. 5 VIII.] . 


than 


£86 The ern HISTORY of the C nunc. Pant n 
Ans r. XIII. than they were in reality, and frequently did little more than in 
greater obſcurity, the doctrines which they pretended to place in th 
light. For not to mention the ridiculous oddity of many of their ex 

the hideous barbarity of their ſtyle, and their extravagant and preſumptuous 

deſire of prying into matters that infinitely ſurpaſs the comprehenſion df 

ſhort- ſighted mortals, they were chargeable with defects in their manner of 

Teaſoning, which every true philoſopher will, of all others, be moſt careful 

to avoid. For they neither defined their terms accurately, and hence aroſe 
innumerable diſputes merely about words; nor did they divide their ſubject 

with perſpicuity and preciſion, and hence they generally treated it in a con- 

fuſed and unſatisfactory manner. The great Angelic Doktor himſelf, not- 
withſtanding his boaſted method, was defective in theſe reſpects; his def. 

nitions are often vague, or obſcure, and his plans or diviſions, though full of 

” art, are frequently deſtitute of clearneſs and proportion. 

. Theaumber & VII. The method of inveſtigating divine truth by reaſon and philoſophy 
Luhe 7 greatly prevailed ſo univerſally and was followed with ſuch ardor, that the number 


volve in 
e cleareſt 
Preſſions, 


8 of thoſe, who, in conformity with the example of the ancient doctors, drew 
their ſyſtems of theology from the holy ſcriptures and the writings of the 
| _ Fathers, and who acquired on that account the name of Bibliciſts, diminiſhed 
| | from day to day. It is true, indeed, that feveral perſons of eminent piety [y], 
; and even ſome of the Roman pontifs [z], exhorted, with great ſeriouſneſs and 
| warmth, the ſcholaſtic divines; and more eſpecially thoſe of the univerſity of 
, Paris, to change their method of teaching theology, and, laying aſide their 


-philoſophical abſtraction and ſubtilty, to deduce the ſublime ſcience of falva- 

tion from the holy ſcriptures with that purity and fimplicity, with which it 

was there delivered by the inſpired writers. But theſe admonitiors and ex- 

1 hortations were without effect; the evil was become too inveterate to admit 
of a remedy, and the paffion for logic and metaphyſic was grown fo univerſal 

and ſo violent, that neither remonſtrances nor arguments could check its 
preſumption, or allay its ardor. In juſtice, however, to the ſcholaitic doctors 

it is neceflary to obſerve, that they did not neglect the dictates of the goſpel, 

nor the authority of tradition; though what they drew from theſe two ſources 

proves ſufficiently that they had ſtudied neither with much attention or ap- 

= plication of mind [a]. And it is moreover certain, that, in proceſs of time, 


DD] See Du BovrAx, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. th. p. 9. 129. 180.—AxT. Woop, Artigg. 
Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 91, 92. 94. | | 2 | 

del Lee the 44. rife — Ga ORYIX to the profeſſors in the univerſity of Paris, pub- 
liſhed in D BouLay's Hip. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 129. The pontif concludes that remark- 
able epiſtle with the following words: Mandamus et ſtricte præcipimus, quatenus fine fermento mun- 
dane ſcienti r, docectis T healagicam puritatem, non adulterantes werbum Dei Philgſaphorum fgmentis. 
fed contenti terminis a patribus inſtitutis mentes auditorum ⁊ eſtrerum fructu cœigſtis eloguii ſaginctis at 
hauriant a fontibus ſakvatoris. ; | 

[a] Favypir Alteration du Dogme Theologique par la Phileſophie & Ariftote, p. 2389.—RicnanD 
SIMON, Critique de la Brbliothogue des Autrurs Ecch)j. per M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 170. 187. 

[* In the margin of the original, itiſtead of BibHeif/srhich we find in the text, Dr. Mos xx IH has wrote Sententiarii, 
which is undoubtedly an overüght. The Sententiarii, or followers of PEYEX LomBAD, who is confidered as the 
father of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, are to be placed in the ſame claſs with the philoſophical di vines, mentioned in 
the preceding fection, and were quite oppoſite to the Bibliei, both in their manner of thinking and teaching. See abobe 
Crx r. XU, F. H. Cn. III. $ VIII.] | - - | 
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reſerved. to themſelves the much reſpected province of philoſoph — 
the intricate mazes of dialectical chicane. And, indeed, independent 
kiloſophical vanity, we may affign another Race for this method of pro- 

ceeding drawn from the nature of their profeſſion, and the circumſtances 8 
in a which they were placed. For the greateſt part of theſe ſubtile doctors 
were Dominican or Franciſcan friars; and as the monks of theſe Orders: 
had no poſſeſſions, not even libraries, and led, beſides, wandering anch jtine- 
rant Nen, ſuch of them as were ambitipus of. litera je fame, and of the 
honours « of authorſhip, were, for BB. moſt - part, - obliged, to dra their 
materials from eu own genius and memory, being de tin te of, all Sher. 
fuccours. 


VIII. The opinions which theſe philoſophical divines inſtilled into the Muck oppoſition 


minds of the gs appeared to the votaries of the ancient fathers þ — 
hh rape and even F and oy they uſed their utmoſt, tors, 
op the progreſs of theſe opinions and to diminiſh th Sande 


dcn of their authors. Nor was their oppoſition en 
the ſubtile doctors of the ſchool not only explained the m 
a manner conformable to the e a of their 129 5 
modified them according to the imperious dictates 0 
but alſo propagated the moſt impious ſentiments and tc 
ſupreme Being, the material world, the AN of tl 
nature of the oul-. : And when. | it was objected to theſe; 
that they were in direct contradiction to. the genius. 
the exp reſs doctrines of ſcripture, theſe ſe laſtic 


for th pf. ie TT | 
Tens, or ra a method. of eſcape; to that Ferhdieus diſtinction, 
which * bee Rr elc; pe⸗ | 0 action 


n dez concerning the 
Buhl and che 


Wenn e by modern dęiſfs phat theſe teners were 

 philoſoppically, true, and co a to right reaſon,. but that they were, in- 
7805 theolggically falſe, Wo contrary, #0.the orthodox faith. This kindled 

an open War between the Biblcilts, r Feb the ſcholaſtic 


nc Ae which - Was Carr on wit great warmth throughout the ole 
courſe of oy century; U 1 7 Wee 5 7 and 2 
where we fine 


rupting the 2 55 5 the ole 92 

heir private diſcourſe [5]. Even I 1 

ing opinions contr trut arhis geben, of bp, was 3 105 
nn by 


upon as de e 200 01 of the Pariſi 16 2 
cordingly ſaw à formidable ſcene, gf ; oppoſition ariing i him, but 
had the 904 6 ortüne to Dun pts torm, and; 40% eſcape untouched. - 
0 Others, noſe Authority. Was leſs eWofllive and and their 1 — leſs reſpe | 


qi See Marrm Pats, Fir ure jo, Pig. 1 . tom, = bop 
J. LayxgnrHiforei | Pert. III. lib. 25 ; £xvi, 
pa. 48 e F. Acad. Perf N. . p. W ORN11 = 
1 Þ. 146 —R. SIMON; -. eres Gale Pr 266 enge! . Ordiz, 
1 RA i 1 i ? 20 Fg, 2194 ff | 
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erst XN were treated with fore ſeverity. The living were obliged, to cons, 
= blicly their ertors, and the dead, who, had perſevered in them to the 
aſt, had their memories branded with infamy. oe 
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encounter were the Myſtics, who, E 2x Wald ching that had the lean 

01 Yr diſpute about matters of doctrine and 
opinion, confined their 5 wt to the advancement of inward piety 
1 7 : . j 3 


The Myſtics op- — = dei [ : 1+ 14\ 14 $79. DW OOH ROT i EN * | . 
poſe the ſchool- | IX. Bur the moſt formidable adverſaries the ſcholaſtic doctors had to 


men, 
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man .mo- «wtitings, of the obligations of morality, the duties of the Chriſtian life, and 


the ſervitude and contagion” of vice; but their methods of handling theſe 
important ſubjects, were, as may be eaſily conCeived, entirely different. 
ic 


:Romanis, of which productions the firſt was written in Greek, and the 
fetbnd in Latin. As to the ſcholaſtic moraliſts, they were principally 
employed in definitig the nature of* virtue and vice in general, and the 
characters of the vafious virtues and vices in particular; and hence the 
prodigious number of ſums or ſyſtematical collections ＋ virtues and vice, 
Tthyt appeared in this. century. The ſchool-men divided the yirtues into 
two claſſes. The firſt comprehended, the moral virtues, which differ, in no 
reſpect from thoſe Which AzrsTorLE recommended. to his diſciples. The 
bnd contained tie theological viftttes, which, in conſequence of what 
958 aur, ſays, gener xiii. 13. they made to conßiſt in Faith, Hepe, 
and Charity. In EXP aining and 1]lufrating the nature of the virtues com- 
prehended in theſe two claſſes, they ſeemed rather tot have in view the 
Pleaſure of difputiſig than the det of inſtructing; aud they exhauſted 
all their ſubtilty in feſolving dificulnes which were of their * 
910 4 HOMAS 
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Trnomas Aquinas ſhone forth as a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, though, Ces; XIII. 
like the others, he was often covered with impenetrable fogs. The ſecond =————— 
part of his famous ſum was wholly employed in laying down the principles 
of morality, and in deducing and illuſtrating the various duties that reſult 

from them; and this part of his learned labours has had the honour and 
misfortune of paſſing through the hands of a truly prodigious number of 
commentators. JJTVCCCCCVVCCFFCFCFCC 
XI. It is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve here, that the moral writers of An important 
this and the following centuries muſt be red with the urmoſt caution ; and *=* lating 


to the manner: of 


the ſame terms that we find in the ſacred writings, yet they uſe them in g. : 
a quite different ſenſe from that which they bear in theſe divine books. , 
They ſpeak of juſtice, charity, faith, and holineſs; but as theſe virtues are 

illuſtrated by theſe quibbling ſophiſts, they differ much. from the amiable, 

and ſublime duties, which Car 1sT and his diſciples have inculcated under 

the ſame: denominations. A ſingle example will be ſufficient to render this 

evident beyond contradiction. A pious and holy man, according to the 

| ſenſe annexed by our Saviour to theſe terms, is one, who conſecrates his 

affections and actions to the ſervice of the ſupreme- Being, and 'accounts it 

his higheſt honour and felicity, as well as his indiſpenſable duty to obey 

his laws. But, in the ſtyle of the moral writers of this age, he was a pious 

and Holy man, who deprived himſelf of his poſſeſſions to enrich the prieſt- 

Hood, to build churches, and found monaſteries, and whoſe faith and obe- 

dience were fo implicitly enſlaved to the imperious dictates of the Roman 

pontifs, that he believed and acted without examination, as theſe lordly 

directors thought proper to preſcribe. Nor were the ideas which theſe 

writers entertained concerning juſtice, at all conformable to the nature of 

chat virtue, as it is deſcribed in the holy ſcriptures: ſince in their opinion 

it was lawful to injure, revile, torment, perſecute, and even put to death, 

a Heretic, i. e. an perſon: who refuſed: ro obey blindly the decrees of the 

pontifs, or to believe all the abſurdities, which they impoſedupon the cre- 

| dulity of the multitule. 01155. jd SE ; t. 1 : 

XII. The writers of controverſy in this century were more numerous The fate f 
than reſpectable; .. NiczTas AcouivArvs, who made a conſiderable figure — + hr at 
among the Greeks, attacked all. the different ſects in his work entitled, logy. 

The Treaſure of :the Orthodox. Faithz. but he combated after the Grecian | 
manner, and defended the cauſe he undertook to maintain, rather by the 

decrees of councils, and the deciſions of the fathers; than by the dictates 

of reaſon and the authority of ſcripture. Raymond of PzxxaroRT was 

one of the firſt among the Latins who abandoned the unchriſtian method of 
converting infidels by the force of arms and the terrors of capital puniſn- 

ments, and who undertook to vanquiſh the Jews and Saracens by reaſon 

and argument [4], This engaged in the ſame controverſy a conſiderable 

number of able diſputants, who were acquainted with the Hebrew and 

Arabic languages, among whom RaymMonD MARTIN, the celebrated author 

Id] Ecnarp & Quxrir in Scriptoribus Ordinis Predicater. tom. i. F xui, p. 106... 
Ver. I. + © 


with a perpetual attention to this circumſtance, that, though they employ treating morals, 
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Cant, + XY, gf the Swardii of. Faith [e]. is unque ſtionably entitled to the firſt rank. 
n Tromas|AQUings,.: alſo, appeared with dignity. among the Chriſtian/cham- 
pions, and his book againſt the Gentiles [; f bh; is far from being con- 
temptible; nor ought we to omit mentioning a learned work of ALAN e 
sb, Mhich was deſigned to refute the objections of both Jews and 
Pagans [el. Fhe writers, who handled other more particular branches of 
3 controverſy, were far inferior to theſe now mentioned in genius 


and abilities, and their works ſeemed leſs calculated to Frothote the. truth, 
2 than, 0 render their adverſaries! odious. i 791 1111 1 


. 
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5 i 20 XIII. The grand controverſy between the Greek 8 Latin ch was 


%%% were: made, ring this cent, © 


dins continued, bring it to a contluſion, one way or another, proved ineffectual. GRE. 
cory. IX employed the miniſtry of the Franciſcan! monks to bring about an 
accommodation with the Greeks, and purſued with zeal this laudable 
purpoſe from the year 1232 to the end of his pontificate, but without the 
leaſt; appearance of ſucteſs [HI. -Innohzat IV embarked in the ſame 


undertaking in the year 1277, and ſent Jonwof Parma, with other Fran- 


ciſcam friata, to Mice for the ſame 2 z whils the Grecian pontif came 
in perſon to Rome, and was declared legate of the Apaſtolic ſerſ i]. But theſe 


previous acts of mutual divility and reſpech Which could adt but excite 
the hopes ef ſuch; as longed for: the conoluſion of theſe unhappy diſcords, 


did; not terminate in the reconeiliation thati was expected Ne incidents 
aroſe. ta blaſt the influence of theſe ſalutary meaſures, andi ithe flame of 


diſſenflon:tecavered new-vigour::.. Unden the pontificate of UR RA IV the 


aſpect aß things changed for the bettet, and th: negotiations for peace were 


tent wediſvith ſuch; ſueceſs, ad promiſed a ſpeedy conclufloncof theſe un- 


happy di viſions For MrcAAH Par Aoiogus: had no ſoaner driven the 
chan he ſent àambaffadors to Raine t ο declare his 


raue aut Conftantinopley 
pacific intentipns, that: thus he might: eſtahiiſ his :difpyredodommebn, and 
Sin over che Rowaripdatif Wb hin ſide ſ R hut: during che courſe of theſe 
negotiations, LAMaNS deathi laft 


more the hopes and expectations of the public. Under: The: — of 
Gazeory Ks propoſals; of: peace wert again made by the fame lemperor, 


heil aſter much opppſition from his on elergy, ent ambeſſadors to the 


goxineit that was l aſſembled at Liars in the. year 1274 HH, 200 3hrre,i wich 


dhe ſalemmni conſent of Jon Vxc aus, patriarch of Conftautinapley and ſeveral 


"Cf 13 Dien o 400 p tt NIH. Di 17 21512 OI 
MW e Dictionary, at he article Max rri, —Papii Coromesy,, H. 22 Ole. 
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[i See BA ⁰ Belt un. vi p. 370. 388. 353. 397+ 497, IE We Anat: 
Ale wang 3h fg ary + Lin 2 — 
AD DING. zur. bam. iv. 1 1. 201. 2 O 
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matters, unfmiſſied, ani ſuſpanded once 
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Greek biſhops publicly agreed to the terms of accommodation propoſed by Ce ENT. I. 
the Roman pontif ILIS This reunion, /advertr, was not durable; for the 
ſituation of affairs in Greec and Italy being changed ſome years 2 this 
convention, and that in ſuch a manner, as to deliver the former from all 
apprehenſions of a Latin invaſion, Ax DROweus, the fon of MichAkli, 
emden 4 council at Conſtantinople, in the palace of Blachernæ, R. D. 1284, 
in Whick, by a ſolemn decree, this ignominious A Tony was declared entirely —— 
null, and the famous V Eccus, by wg * rtuaſion and authority it had 
been concluded, was ſent into exile (u]. This reſolute meaſure, as may 

well be irtagined, rendered the- divifions more violent than they had been 
before the treaty now mentioned; and it was alſo followed by an open 
{chiſm, and by the moſt unhappy diſcord among the Grecian clerg yt. 


NIV. We paß over fever? controverſies of à mD Private kind and of The diſputes con- 


cerning the pre- 


inferior 10r | mom gent, which have notltinig in their nature ot dir cumiſtaſices that ſence of Chriſt's 
deſerves the attention of the curious; but de muſt! net forget to Obferve, dpa in the eu 
that the grand diſpute concerning the euchariſt Was ſtillirontinued im this ec. 
century, not only in France, but in ſeveral other places For though 
Ixxoc NT III US, in the council held at the Lateran in che year 22 153 
breſumptuouſſy taken übon him to place T3 ſubſtantiation among the 
| Leave doctrines of the Latin church, yet che authority of this decree "was 
Called in action by many, ant feveral divines'had:thecoutage to maintain 
tlie proba ility of the! opinions that were oppDſed to tliat monſtrous doctrine. 
Thale ho; adoptirig che ſentiments of BERNER, conſidered the bread = 
and wine in no other lebt, than a as ligne or fyrnbols f the body and lot 
of ChRI157T, did not venture either +0 defend br profeſs this Opinion in a2 
public manfler. Many, allo; thought it ſuffieient tb acknowledge; What 
was tetmed, à yea! real preſence, though they explained the nunnen of this pre- 
ſence quite otherwiſe than the* Gores f Inxnbeert had defined it fo]. 
Apathy | theſe Johx, ſurnamed Puncins"ASinus; 4 fubtile Höctor of the 


vniv "of 3pm. quirks at eminent aH dikitzguiöd Ramme, and 
without inchrting the cenſure” of his fuperiers „ Hbſtitüted' Conftibfantiatio 
in the flac ofa ibn towards the eenelde of this century [p} 
11999 18741 FEB CUNT 173130 ws ett. Fi 

: ( Joszrn, and nor Vr caus, was ratkjargh of Conftantinoph yheh, | 1 * Wed: | 
The former had bound hin by a ſolemn oath never to conſe N to a reconcilia :tw6 

reek and Latin el for which reaſon the, e when he ſent his bat adors to 55 
Propoled to jos Ern the followity alternative: that, if they fücceeched in bg i about an acο- 


modation, he ſhquld renounce his patriarchal 5 nit : bus. if they failed in their attempt, he was to 
remain patriarch, adviſing Him, at 85 e ſame ii] ts retire to A convent, until che —— 
cided. Ehe n ſucceeded, ]oSEPn Was ' depoſed, und Veecvs' eleQed in his place; 
when, and not before; this latter ratificd the treaty in queMtiori' by his ſolemn 'Fonſent*6 the no- 
minious 14:5 of /#premiicy and pre*eminznte, which it Gn to the Roman pontif ?: 
[a] L. EO ALLATIUS 4 perpetua « con Jen/ior e Ecclej. Orient. e t Occidint. kb. ii. & xVVů Vi. 5.727 
—Fxrv. SPANHETM' de Per per. Aſſenſione Græctr. et Latin. tom. ii. Opp. pe 4 488, c. u D of 
gt [0] 429 ALLIS, Prof. ad . Jobutnis Determinat. dr Sueraments Alaris publiſhed . — 
o in the year 1686. * 9 
: [p] The book of this celebrated doftor was ubliſhed 57 the earned Apt abovertentioned, 
Ne BaLuzn Vitæ Pontiff, Aubnion. tom. i. p. =DACHYEIT pg Vetter. Scriptbr. tolh. i: 
. 8 —ECHARDI Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 5618 * a, gat % 4 (40000766 
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4A 1 the rites and © ceremoni es eds in the church during this. century. 


Cv. XIII. I. 1 T would be endleſs to enumerate the additions that were made in this 
—— century to the external part of divine worſhip, in order to increaſe 
kd. tg pomp and render it more ſtriking. Theſe additions were owing partly 

to the public edicts of the Roman pontifs, and partly to the private in- 

junctions af:the Sacerdotal and Monaſtic. ordgrs, who ſhared the veneration, 

which: was: excited in the multitude by ile ſplendor and magnificence of 

this religious ſpectacle. Inſtead of Gm oy theſe, additions, we ſhall 

only obſerve inn general, that religion was now. become a ſort of a raree- 


ſhow through the qdmirabl; wiſdom of the rulers of the church, who, to 


render its 1mpreſſians more deep and laſting, thought proper to exhibit i it 
in a ſtriking manner, to the external ſenſes. For this purpoſe at certain 


ſtated times, and eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious. feſtivals, the mira- 


culous diſpenſations of the diyine wiſdom in favour of the church, and 


the more remarkable events in the Chriſtian biſtory, were repreſented | 


under certain allegorical figures and images, or rather in a kind of mimic 


ſnew [g].. But cheſs ſcenic . repreſentations, in which there was a motley | 
mixture; of mirth and gravity, theſe tragi-comical ſpeQacles, though they 


_ amuſed and affected in a certain manner the gazing populace, were highly 
detrimental, inſtead of being uſefül to the cauſe of religion; they degraded 

its dignity, and furniſhed: . ce bu laughter to its enemies. 
The rites isti- II. It will not appear ſurpriaing th Wy, ae e! conſecrated in the ſacra- 


— — ment of the Lord's. ſupper, became the object of religious worſhip ; for 


this was the natural conſequence of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſub- 
ftantiation. But the effects of that im ious and ridiculous doctrine did not 
end here; it produced all that train of, ceremonies and inſtitutions that are 
ſtill uſed in the church of Rome in honour of that deified bread, as they 
blaſphemouſly call it. Hence thoſe rich and ſplendid receptacles, that 
were formed for the. reſidence of. God under this new ſhaper], and the 


lamps and other precious ornaments that were deſigned to beautify this 


- habitation of the Deity. And hence the cuſtom. that ftill prevails, of 
carrying about this divine bread in ſolemn Gig through the pub ſtreets, 
wen ; it is to be eee to ck or ying e with many other 


2 his — + tug anguage, which Pr. Mosnzin is Ae wm in 8 * 
urdities of * doctrine of — 4 is nothing in e with the impicus f gures 


„eie 


ä the Son o God into a piece of 
not vile, ſo uſeleſs, that it is inconceivable: how it 2 enter into the head of any mortal, * 

equally fo, how the biſhops of Rome could cen * bay m r of. the progle s to riſk their 
authority by propagating ſuch a dochine.] 


cer emonies 
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Car. IV. The Internal HisTory of the CHURCH. 693 
ceremonies of a like nature which are diſhonourable to religion, and Cxx r. XIII. 
opprobrious to humanity. But that which gave the finiſhing touch to this — 
heap of abſurdities, and diſplayed ſuperſtition in its higheſt extravagance, 


was the inſtitution of the celebrated annual Feſtival of the Hoh Sacrament, 
or, as it is ſometimes called, of the body of Chrift whoſe origin was as 
follows: A certain devout woman, whoſe name was Juliana, and who 
lived at Liege, declared that ſhe had received a revelation from heaven 
intimating to her, that it was the will of God, that a peculiar feſtival 
ſhould be annually obſerved in honour of the holy ſacrament, or rather of 
the real preſence of CarisT's body in that ſacred inſtitution. Few gave 
attention or credit to this pretended viſion, whoſe circumſtances were ex- 
tremely equivocal and abſurd a], and which would have come to nothing, 


had it not been ſupported by RozerT, biſhop of Liege, who, in the year 
1246, publiſhed an order for the celebratiof of this feſtival throughout 
the whole province, notwithſtanding the oppoſition which he Knew would 
be made to a propofal founded only on an idle dream. After the death of 
JuLtana, one of her friends and companions whoſe name was Evz, took 
up her cauſe with uncommon zeal, and had credit enough with UN BAN IV 
to engage him to publiſh,. in the year 1264, a ſolemn edi, by which the 
feſtival in queſtion was impoſed upon all the Chriſtian churches without. 
exception. This . edict, however, did not produce its full and proper effect, 
on account of the death of the pontif, which happened ſoon after its pub - 
lication ; ſo that the . feſtival under conlideration was not celebrated uni- 
verſally throughout the Latin churches before the pontificate of CIE- 
MENT V [z], who, in the council, held at Vienne in France, in the year 1311, 
confirmed the edit of URBAN, and thus, in ſpite of all oppoſition, eſta- 
| bliſhed a feſtival, which contributed more tg, render the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation agreeable to the people, than the decree of the council of the 
Lateran under Innocent III, or than all the exhortations of his lordly 
G Sea a nd 47: 25 
III. About the concluſion of this century Box ir AcE VIII, added to The year of ju- 
the public rites and ceremonies of the church, the famous jubilee, which is bie: _ 
ſtill celebrated at Rome at a ſtated period with the utmoſt profuſion, of pomp church. = 
and magnificence, In the year 1299, a rumour was ſpread abroad among 
the inhabitants of that city, that af ſuch, as viſited, within the limits of the 
following year, the church of Sz. Peter, ſhould obtain the remiſſion of all 
their ſins, and, that this privilege was to be annexed to the performance 
of the ſame ſervice, once every hundred years. Bow irc no ſooner heard 


oe) This fanatical woman declared, that as often as ſhe addreſſed herſelf to God, or to the ſaints 
in prayer, ſhe ſaw the full moon with a ſmall defe& or breach in it; and that, having long ſtudied 
to find out the ſigniſication of this ſtrange appearance, ſhe was inwward!y informed by. the ſpirit, that 
the moon ſignificd the church, and that the defect or breach was the want of an annual feſtival in ho- 
aur.of Sis has , om tt . gt oe dens, 
— See BARTHOL. FISEN, Origo prima 7775 Corporis CRRIS TI ex Viſo Sande Virgini Julianæ 
#1270, publiſhed in 8 at Liege, in the year 1619, —DaLt us, De cultis religigſi object, p. 2 7 
Atta Sandor. April. tom. I. p. 437, 993-—And..ahove all Bznepier. Pont. Max. de Feſtis - 


CVI of Marg, lib. i, c. xid. p. 360. tom. x. Opp. l 
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The Internal His ro, of the Cnuncy. Paxr l. 


Cx x. XIII. of this, than he ordered, ſtrict inquiry to be, made concerning the author 


and the foundation of this report, and the reſult of this inquiry was 
anſwerable to his views; for he was afſured, by many teſtimonies worthy of 
credit [u] (fay the Roman catholic hiſtorians) that, from the remoteſt 
antiquity, this important privilege of remiſſion and indulgence was to be 
obtained by the ſervices abovementioned. No ſooner had the pontif e. 
ceived this information than he iſſued out an epiſtolary mandate, addreſſed 
to all Chriſtians, in which he enacted it as a ſolemne jw of the church, that 
thoſe, who every hundredth or jubilee year, confeſſed their fins, and viſited, 
with ſentiments of contrition and repentance, the churches of &.. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome, ſhould obtain thereby the entire remiſſion of their various 
offences [0]. The ſucceſſors of Box ir ACE were not ſatisfied wich adding 
a multitude of new rites and inventions, by way of ornaments, to this 
ſuperſtitious inſtitution ; but, finding by experience that it added to the 
Juſtre and augmented the revenues of the Roman church, they rendered 
its return more frequent, and fixed its celebration to every five and twentieth 


we 
brought before Bonirace VIII, declared (if 'we may believe the Abbe Fieury) that his ben 


there ſhould be neither in the acts of eouncils, nor in the records of hiſtory, nor in the writings of 
the lernad, any trace, or che leaſt mention of its celebration before the year 1300; this, with other 
reaſons · of an irreſiſtible evidence, have perſuaded ſome Roman catholic writers to conſider the in · 
ſtitution of the jubilee year, as the invention of this pontif, who, to render it more reſpeFlable,pre- 
tended that it was of a much earlier date. See Grin. & VIcroRELIL apud Bo ANI Numiſn. 
Pontif. Ram. tom. i. p. 22, 23] t g igt dane an 
[] So the matter is related by James Caygeran, cardinal of Sc. George, and nephew to Bo. 
the d IN 1 princi 3.18 © l «de 
of B. It is not without aſtoniſhment that we hear Dr. Mas uam deciding in this manner with 
awicked perfidious and ambitious: pontif is well known, and the relation of the cardinal of St. George, 


may be added to this lift, there is one whom we think it neceſſary to mention particularly, . the 
Reverend CeraaL ES On ats, whoſe Lertres Hifforiqurs er Dogmatz ques bet Fubiles el des Indulgentes 


and. well known in the 
ven of the In- 
amous trafic of 
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i W E have no account of any new ſects that * among = the Gierke inn lll 
during this century. Thoſe of the Neſtorians and Jacobites, which — | 0M; 

were ſertled in the remoter regions of the eaſt, and who equalled the Greeks om. = 1 
in their averſion to the rites and juriſdiction of the Latin church, were — | 
frequently ſollicited, by the Wer, of. Franciſcan and Dominican any 4 14 
onaries ſent, among them by the popes, to receive the Roman yoke. In Ul 
the year 1246, Ixnx0ctnT LV vſed. his utmoſt efforts to bring . "wo — 
ſects under his dominion; and in the year 1278, terms of accommodation | 14 
were propoſed, by Nicnor As IV to the Neſtorians, and particularly to- that Wh 
branch of the ſect which reſided in the Northern, parts of Af (yl. The 4 
leading men both among the Neſtorians and Jacobites ſeemed to give ear yy 
to the propoſals that were made to them, and were by no means averſe' to 
a reconciliation with the church of Rome; but the proſpect of peace ſoon | 
vanquiſhed, anda, variety of cauſes congurred to-prolong the rupture!» | -5 

II. During the whole- courſe. of this century the Roman pontifs carried The conte, of 
an: the moſt bartarous. and inhuman perſecution againſt, — they looked ** Roman pon. 144 
upon as bexetics, i 4. e.agaitſt all thoſe; who called — 2 ech, whom they I 
and juriſdiction in queſtion, or taught doctrines different from thoſe-which Montes inte 110 
were: adopted and, propagated, by: the church of Rome. For the ſects of; the the name Fromm itt 
Catberiſts, Maldenſes, Petrobmiſians, Nad gathered firength from day today, * 0 
ſpred imperceptibiy throughout, all Europe, alembled» numerous congre- 
getiopg in Inh, France, Spain; and Germany, and: formed by degmes: ſuch a 
inn e SI them ogmitiable: to the Roman Pontifs. am 


ris penner bene nf 10 

le, e Celebtatiol Was zöſdlutely onkhown Before the chirteenth century, whi ae 

0 true date of its origin; He takes notice ot the various A it underwent with feſpect to WT 

the time of its celehration, che various colours with which the ambitious pontifs cover locodtr | ONT RAE! 
to render it reſpectable and alluring in the eyes of che multitude, and expoſes. theſe illuſions, by 
many convincing arguments, whoſe gravity is ſeaſoned with an agreeable and temperate mixture of 
decent raillery, He proves, with the” — 9 Ins that the papal jubilee is an imitation of the 


an es ran or LARITY — 
„ 0 » 


Scalar Games that were celebrated with pin Pagan Reme. He. points out the groſs con- | i 
taditions that reign in the l/s en — perth reſpe&þ to the nature of this inſtitution. _ | WET TH 
ag the time of its celebration. Nor does he ee ſilence the infamous traffic of indulgences, i 
the worldly y pomp and ſplendor, the crimes, debaucheries, and Arden, of every kind that were in 


obſervable at the return of each jubilee year. He lays alſo before the reader an hiſtorical view of 
il the jubilees that were celebrated from om the-pontificate of Boxiwaces VIII, in the year 1300, to- 
that of BexepicT XIV, in 1750, with an entertaining account of the moſt remarkable adventures 
that happened among the pilgrims ho repairad to Roms on theſe occaſions. The ſecond and third: 
olumes of theſe intereſting Letters treat of the indulgences that are adminiſtered in the church of 
lune. In which their nature and origin are explained, the doctrine of the Roman catholic divines. 
Mating to them fated and refuted, the hiſtory of. this impious traffic accurately laid down, and its 
euarmities and us effects circumfantially expoſcd with learning, perſpicuity, and candour.] 

[y] Obox. RA YNALDus, Annal. Eccieſ. tom. xiti. ad A. 1247. $ 32. & tom. xv. ad 4. 1303. 
922. & ad A. 1304. C23. —-Marrn. PARIS, Hiſtor. Major. p. 372. 
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| 696 | We Internal His Tory of the Cuuxch. Part Il, 
| Cx xr, XIII. menaced the papal juriſdiction with a fatal, revolution. To the ancient | 
| — — ſects new factions were added, which, though they differed from each other 1 
q in various reſpeCts, yet were all unanimouſly. agreed in this one point, diz. | 
1 That the public, and eſtabliſhed religion was a motley ſyſtem of errors k 
{ * and ſuperſtition, and that the dominion which the popes had uſurped over 


„ Chriſtians; as alſo the authority they exerciſed in religious matters, were 
_ * unlawful and tyrannical.” Such were the notions propagated by the 
| ſectaries, who refuted the ſuperſtitions and impoſtures of the times by 
| arguments drawn from the holy ſcriptures, and whoſe declamations againſt 
the power, the opulence, and the vices of the pontifs and clergy were 
extremely agreeable to many princes and civil magiſtrates, who groaned 
under the uſurpations of the ſacred order. The pontifs therefore conſidered 
themſelves as obliged to have recourſe to new and extraordinary methods of 
defeating and ſubduing enemies, who both by their number and their rank 


. 


were every way proper to fill them with terror. 
The riſe of the. III. The number of theſe diſſenters from the church of Roms was no 


— 


inquiſition in . | 8 | 9 1 wed; N e  EROPES |: Es 
Arber Ce, Where greater than in Narbonne Gaul [z], and the countries adjacent, where 


c 


they were received and protected, in a ſingular manner, by RavMOoxD VI, 
_ of Thoulouſe, and other perſons of the higheſt diſtinction; and where 
the biſhops, either through humanity or indolence, were ſo negligent and 
[remiſs in the proſecution of heretics, that the latter, - laying aſide all their 
fears, formed ſettlements, and multiplied prodigiouſiy from day to day. 
INNO ENT HI was ſoon informed of all theſe proceedings; and about the 
... commencement of this century ſent legates extraordinary into the ſouthern 
provinces of France to do what the biſhops had left undone, and to extirpate 
hereſy, in all its various forms and modifications, without being at all 
ſcrupulous in uſing ſuch methods as might he neceſſary to effect this 
ſalutaty purpoſe. The perſons charged with this ghoſtly: commiſſion were 
RAIxIER [a], a Ciſtertian monk, PIERRE DE CasTELNAv[5], arch-deacon 
af Maguelome, whs became alſo afterwards a Ciſtertian friar. Theſe emi- 
nent miſſionaries were followed by ſeveral others, among whom was the 
famous Spaniard Dominic, founder of the order of preachers, who, return- 
ing from Rome in the year 1206, fell in with thefe delegates, embarked in 

their cauſe, and laboured both by his exhortations and actions in the ex- | 
tirpation of hereſy. Theſe ſpiritual champions, who engaged in this 
expedition upon the ſole authority of the pope, without either aſking the 
advice or demanding the ſuccours of the biſhops, and who inflicted capital 

puniſhment upon ſuch of the heretics as they could not convert by reaſon 
and argument, were diſtinguiſhed in common «diſcourſe by the title of 1 
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[z] That part of Frauce which, in ancient times, comprehended the provinces of Savey, Dauphine, | 
 Provene, and Languedoc.” e. old Oat eee 3 1 
[(a) Inſtead of RAIN IE, other hiſtorians mention one Raoul, or RAL n, as the aſſociate of A 
PikzxE be CAsT ELN AU. See FLEURY, Hiſtoire Ecclſ. live. Ixxvi. G 12]. 
I] The greateſt part of the Roman writers conſider PIERRE DE CASTELNAU as the firſt /r- 1 
guiſiror. It will appear bereafter in what ſenſe this aſſertion may be admitted. For an account o 0 
this legate, ſec the Acla Sandor. tom. i. Marti, p. 411. | : | 
e ca NW ] Inquifitirs, 
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IV. When this new ſet of hereſy- hunters [c] had executed their com- The form of the 
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nT. XIII. 
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miſſion, and purged the provinces to which they were ſent of the greateſt — _ 


part of the enemies of the Roman faith, the pontifs were fo ſenfible of 


their excellent ſervices, that they eſtabliſhed miſſionaries of a like nature, 
or, in other words, placed Inquiſitors, in almoſt every city whoſe inhabitants 
had the misfortune to be ſuſpected of hereſy, notwithſtanding the reluctance 
which the people ſhewed to this new inſtitution, and the violence with 
which they frequently expelled, and ſometimes maſſacred theſe bloody 
officers of the popiſh hierarchy. ; The council held at Thowlouſe, in the year 


1229, by Romanvs, cardinal of Sr. Angelo, and pope's legate, went ſtill 


farther, and erected in every city a council of inquifitors confiſting' of one prieft 
and three laymen [d]. This inſtitution was, however, ſuperſeded, in the year 
1233, by GRECORY IX, who entruſted the Dominicans, or preaching friars, 
with the important commiſſion of diſcovering and bringing to judgment 


* 


the heretics that were lurking in France, and in a formal epiſtle diſcharged 


% as *. ua 


the biſhops from the burthen of that painful office [z]. Immediately after 


this, the biſhop of Tournay, who was the pope's legate in France, began to 
execute this new refolution by appointing Pizzrxe. CELLAN, and Guir- 
AUM ARNAUD, inguiſitors of heretical pravity at Thoulouſe, and afterwards 
proceeded in every city, where the Dominicans had a convent, to conſtitute 
officers of the ſame. nature, choſen from _ the monks of that cele- 


brated order [f]. From this period we are to date the commencement of 


the dreadful. tribunal of the inguiſition, which in this and the following ages 
ſubdued ſuch a prodigious multitude of heretics, - part of whom were con- 


verted to the church by terror, and the reſt committed to the flames without 


mercy. For the Dominicans erecked, firſt at Tholouſe, and afterviatds at 
Carcaſſone and other places, a tremendous court, before which were ſum- 
moned not only heretics, and perſons ſaſpected of hereſy, but likewiſe all who 
| were accuſed of magic, ſorcery, judaiſm, witchcraft, and other crimes of 
that kind. This tribunal, in proceſs of time, was erected in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, though not every where with the ſame ſucceſs [g J. 


(e) The term of Hereſy-hunters, for which the tranſlator is reſponſible, will not ſeem abſurd, 
when it is known, that the miſſionaries, who were ſent into the provinces of France to extirpate 
hereſy, and the inquiſitors who ſucceeded them were bound by an oath, not only to ſeek for the 
heretics in towns, houſes,'cellars, and other lurking places, but alſo in woods, caves, fields, c. 
4] See HARDUINI Concilia, tom. vii. p. 175 235 far e rea 
e] Bzxxnnard, Guiponts in Chronice Pontif. MS. ap. Jac. ECHarRDUM Scriptor. Predicator. 
tom. i. p. 88 —Percins Hiforia Iuguiſit. Toleanz, ſubjoined to his Hiſtoria Conventus FF Præ- 
dicat. Toloſe, 1693, in 8%9.—Hifoire Generale de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 394, 395+ | AIG 
b! oo DOR ee ene 
le! The accounts we have here given of the firſt riſe of the Inguiſition, though founded upon the 


moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies and the moſt authentic records, are yet very different from thoſe. 


that are to be found in moſt authors. Certain learned men tell us, that the Tribunal of the Inquiſition 
was the invention of St. Douixic, and was firſt erefted by him in the city of Tholouſe :. chat he, 
of conſequence, was the firſt inquiſitor : that the year of its inſtitution is indeed uncertain; but that 


it was, undoubtedly, confirmed in a ſolemn manner, by INNOCENT III, in the council of the Lateran 
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erne: Ki.. V. "The method of proceeding in this court of inquiſition was at firſt 
—— — ſimple, and almoſt in every reſpect, ſimilar to that, which was obſerved in 
as the ordinary. courts of juſtice [5], But this ſimplicity was gradually 
changed by the Dominicans, to whom experience ſuggeſted ſeveral new 
methods of augmenting the pomp and majeſty of their ſpiritual tribunal | 
and who made ſuch alterations in the forms of proceeding, that the manner | 
of taking cognizande of . beretical cauſes became totally different from that. | 
| which was uſual in civil affairs. Theſe friars were, to ſay the truth, en- 
| 5 tirely ignorant of judicial matters; nor were they acquainted with the pro- 
| cedures of any, other tribunal, than that which was called, in the Roman: 
__ church, the Tribunal of penance. It was therefore after this, that they mo- 


- 


in many reſpects, is ſo contrary to the common feelings of humanity, and 


| Was poſliblez, and hence aroſe that ſtrange ſyſtem of inqujſtorial law, which, 
1 Jo ak F599 IP: NEY M id 2: DEL LEG ee ALA; 1 
7 ie Plaineſt dictates of equity and juſtice, This is the important circum- | 


ious proceedings of the inquiſitors againſt perſons, that are accuſed of 


priv ges granted 


| FAC 9 V2 YE EW CIU . 10 worth af; ma 
Tru. rights and VE, That nothing might be wanting to render this 57 ritual court formida- 
Dude agagten. ble and tremendous, the Roman pontifs perſuaded the European princes, 
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t of the matter, have advanc 
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in the year 1215, Se 


22 
HIL. 


ee is looked upon 


ers in their acecounts'o 


Einal ſourees, IE writers of a ſecond claſs, and thus has fallen, in the curſe pf his hiſtory, 
into various miſtakes. His acegunt of the ofigin of the inquiſition is undoubite y falſe; nor does 
iar which is given by many other Writers Approach nearer to the truth. The circumſtances of 

this account, which I have mentibiied? in the beglhring of this note, are more eſpecially deſtitute of 


of gt. Nominic. Nor is all this advanged inconſiderately, as every impartial inquirer into the 
"Y they alledge will eaſily perceive. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion, Whether or not St. Dominic 


: his latter ſenſe Doux ic was nat an iger; ſince it is well know 
nd papal judges of this nature before the pontificate.of Gzzcory IX; but he was 
 Ingai/itor in the original ſenſe, that was attached 10 that © OE BR RO Oey” 
J The records, publiſhed by the Benedictines in their Hiſtoire Gener. de Languedoc, tom. Us 
p. 371. ſhew the ſunplicity that reigned in the proceedings of the inquiſition at its — 


undoubtedly an 


* 
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the flames, by the miniſtry of public juſtice, thoſe who were pronounced — 


uch by the ingui/itars, but alſo to maintain the inquiſitors in their office, 
and grant them their protection in the moſt open and ſolemn manner. The 
edicts to this purpoſe iſſued out by FRED ERI II are well known; edits 


every way proper to excite horror, and which rendered the moſt illuſtrious 


piety and virtue incapable of ſaving from the cruelleſt death ſuch as had the 
misfortune to be diſagreeable to the inguiſitors [7]. Theſe abominable laws 
were not, however, ſufficient to reſtrain the juft indignation of the people 
_ againſt theſe inhuman judges, whoſe barbarity was accompanied with ſu- 
perſtition and arrogance, with a ſpirit of ſuſpicion and perfidy, nay, even 
with temerity and imprudence. Accordingly they were inſulted by the multi- 
| rude in many places, were driven, in an ignominious manner, out of ſome 
cities, and were put to death in others; and ConRap of Marpurg, the firſt 
German inquiſitor, who derived his commiſſion from Gr zcory IX, was one 
of the many victims that were ſacrificed upon this occaſion to the vengeance 


of the public [&], which his incredible barbarities had raiſed to a dreadful 


degree of vehemence and fury [I]. . . | 
VII. When Invocenr III perceived that the labours of the firſt in. 
uiſtors were not immediately attended with ſuch abundant fruits as he had 


evsTus, king of France, and to the leading men of that nation, ſolliciting 
them by the alluring promiſe of the moſt ample indulgences, to extirpate all, 


whom he thought proper to call, heretics, by fire and 


exhortation was repeated with new acceſſions of fervor and earneſtneſs the 
year following, when PIERRE ps CaSTELNAU, the legate of this pontif, 


8 , 
4 . 


and his inquiſitor in France, was put to death by the patrons of the people, 
called heretics In]. Not long after this, the. Ciſtertian monks, in the 


[i] The law of the emperor FREDERIC, in relation to the inquilitors, may be ſeen in Liuzorca's. 


 Hiftory of the Inquiſition, as alſo in the Epiſtles of PixxRE DE VIGNEsS, and in Bzovivs RAx- 


NALDUsS, c. The 'edi& of St. Lewis, in favour of theſe ghoſtly judges, is generally known 


under the title of Cupientes; for ſo it is called by the French lawyers on account of its beginning 
with that word. It was iſſued out in the year 1229, as the Benedictine monks have proved ſuf- 
ficiently in their Hi/t. Generale de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 378. 575. It is alſo publiſhed by Ca rz- 
Lius, in his Hiſtor. Comit. Tolaſanor. p. 340. and in many other authors. This edict is as ſevere 
and inhuman, to the full, as the laws of FxrD ERIC II. For a great part of the ſandity of good 
king Lew1s conſiſted in his furious and implacable averſion to heretics, againſt whom he judged it 
more expedient to employ the influence of racks and gibets, than the power of reaſon and argy- 
ment. See Du Fresne Vita Ludovic a Foinvillio ſcripta, p. 11. 39. EA \ 
V The life of this furious and celebrated inquiſitor has been co from the moſt authentic 
records that are extant, and alſo from ſeveral valuable manuſcripts by the learned Joun HER MAN 
Schunk ius. See alſo Wappixnc. Aunal. Minor. tom. ii. p. 151. 355+ & ECHARD... Scripior. 
Dominican. tom. i. p. 487. e "2 f . e gan. ae 
[(/) The Abbe FLEURY acknowledges the brutal barbarity of this unrelenting inquiſitor, who, 
under the pretext of herefy, not only committed to the flames a prodigious number of nobles, 
clerks, 2 hermits, and lay-perſons of all ranks, but moreover cauſed them 20 be put to death, 
the * day they were accuſed, without appeal. See FL RURx, Hiſt. Eccleſ. livr. Ixxx. 


Lu INNOCENTI In. Epiſtolæ, Lib. x. Epiſi. 49. F 3 
{z] Id. ibid. Lb. xi, Ep. 26, 27, 28, 29.— Ada Sandor. Mart. tom. 1. P. 411. Hd 
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not. only to enact the moſt barbarous laws againſt heretics, and te commit to Cer. 


955 


XIII. 


ſword [m]. This 


Severer method: 
are employed a- 
gainſt the here- 


fondly. expected, he addreſſed himſelf, in the year 1207, to Philir Au- fic. 
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The fraitI:& op- 
poſition made by 
the ear} of Tho- 
louſe to the Rive. 
man pontif, 


on that of the. pretended heretics. Raymoxp VII, earl of, Tholouſe, and. 
|" AMALRIC, earl. of. Montfort, ſucceeded. their fathers at the head of the 


The Laterna! Hs TORY of the Cuvrcu. PART I 
name of this pope, proclaimed a cruſade againſt the heretics throughout 
the whole kingdom of France, and a ſtorm» ſeemed to be gathering againſt 


them on all ſides: Raymony VI, earl of Tholouſe, in whoſe territories 


CASTELNAU had been maſſacred, was ſolemnly excommunicated; and, to 
deliver himſelf from this ecclefiaſtical malediction, changed ſides, and em. 
barked in the cruſade now mentioned. In the year 1209, a formidable 
army of croſs-bearers commenced againſt the heretics, who- were com- 
prehended under the general denomination of Albigenſes [o], an open war 
which they carried on with the utmoſt exertions of cruelty, though with 
various ſucceſs; for ſeveral years. The chief director of this ghoſtly war was. 


ARNALD, abbot of the Ciſtertians, and legate of the Roman pontif: and 


the commander in chief of the troops employed in this zoble expedition 
was S1MONn earl of Montfort. Raymonp VI, earl of Tholoafe, who, con. 


ſulting his fafety rather than his conſcience, had engaged in tlie cruſade- 
againſt the heretics, was obliged to change ſides, and to attack their 


perſecutors. For S1Mon, who had embarked in this war not ſo much from 
a principle of zeal for religion, or of averſion to the heretics, as from- a 


deſire of augmenting his fortune, caſt a greedy eye upon the territories of 


RaymonD, and his ſelfiſh views were feconded and accompliſhed by the 


court of Rome, After many battles, fieges, and a multitude - of: other 
exploits conducted with the moſt intrepid courage and the moſt abominable 


barbarity, he received from the hands of IxNOeENT III, at the- council 


of the Lateran, A. D. 1215, the county of Tholonfe, . and the other lands 


belonging to that earl, as a reward for his zeal in ſupporting the cauſe of God 


and of the church. About three years after this, he loft his life at the ſiege 
of Tholonſe, and was followed: by Rax Movp; his valiant adverſary, in the year 


1222. 


VIII. Thus were the two chiefs of this deplorable war taken off the 
ſcene; but this removal was far from extinguiſhing the infernal flame of 


perſecution on the fide of the pontifs, or calming the reſtleſs ſpirit of faction 


[0] The term Albigenſes is uſed in two ſenſes, of which the one is general, and the other: more 
 eonfined. In its more general and extenſive ſenſe it comprehends all the various kinds of heretics 
who reſided at this time in Narbonne-Gaul, i. e. in the ſouthern. parts of France. This appears 


from the following paſſage of Px Tus Sarwenss, who, in the Dedication of bis Hiſtory: of the Al. 


ligenſes to Innocent III; expreſſes himſelf thus: Toleſani et aliarum cvitatum, et caſtrorum: hæretici, 
et. defer ſores corum generaliter Albi gen ſen vocantur. The ſame author divides afterwards the 4/bigen/es- 
into various-ſeQts (Cap. it. p. 3. &. 8.) of which he conſiders that of the. Waldenſes as the leaſt per- 
nieious. Mali erant Waldenfes, ſed comparatione aliorum hereticorum longe minus perverſi. It was 
not, however, from; the city of Albigia, or Albi, that the French heretics were · comprehended under 
the 2 title of Albigenſes, but from another circumſtance, to wit, that the greateſt part of 


NMarkenne-OGaul was, in this century, called Albigefium, as the Benedictine monks have clearly de- 


monſtrated in their- Hiforre Generale de Luagusdic, tom. iii. not. xiii. p. 552. The term d4/bigen/ts,. 


in its more confined ſenſe, was uſed te denote thoſe heretics who inclined towards the Manichæan 
ſtem, and who were otherwiſe known by the denominations of:Catharifts, Publicans or Paulicrans, 
and Bufgarians, This appears evidently from many inconteſtable authorities, and, more eſpecially 


from the Codex Inguifitionts Tolgſanæ, publiſhed by Limsorcn, in his Hiftory of the Inquifition, and in 


which the A/igen/es are carefully diſtinguiſhed from the other. ſects that made a. noiſe in this century. 
| — contending 
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contending, parties, and carried on the war with the utmoſt vehemence; and Cz x». XIII. 0 i f | 
with ſuch various ſucceſs as rendered the iſſue for ſome time doubtful, k 115 
The former ſeemed at firſt more powerful than his adverſary, and tze ul 
Roman pontif Hovon ius III, alarmed at the vigorous oppoſition he made: | 1164 
to the orthodox legions, engaged LEwISs VIII, king of France, by the moſt Wi f 
pompous promiſes, to march in perſon with a formidable army againſt Wh | 
the enemies of the church; The obſequious monarch liſtened. to the 1 
ſollicitations of the lordly pontif, and embarked with a conſiderable military 0 
force in the cauſe of the church, but did not live to reap the fruits of his _ 
zeal. His engagements, however, with the court. of Rome, and his furious: 110 
deſigns againſt the heretics, were executed with the greateſt alacrity and 10 
vigour by his. ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis the Saint; fo that RayMoNnD,.preſſed: | e 
on all ſides, was obliged, in the year 1229, to make peace upon the moſt diſ- 1604 
advantageous terms, even by making a ceſſion of the greateſt part of his 111 
territories to the French monarch, after having ſacrificed a conſiderable por- 5 . 
tion of them, as a peace - offering to the church of Rome [p]. This treaty; of ä . 
peace gave a mortal blow to the cauſe of hereſy, and. diſperſed the champions an 1} 
that had appeared in its defence; the inguiſition was eſtabliſhed. at Tholouſe, | . 
and the heretics were not only expoſed to the pious cruelties of Lewis, but, . 
what was ſtill more ſhocking, Raymond himſelf, who had formerly been Ii 
their patron, became their perſecutor, and treated them, upon all occaſions, 1 1 
with the moſt inhuman ſeverity. It is true, this prince broke the engage- 11100 
ments into which he had entred by the treaty abovementioned, and renewed 1 
the war againſt Lewis and the inquiſitors, who abuſed their victory and the Lil | 
power they had acquired in the moſt odious manner. But this new effort, in it I 
favour of the heretics, was attended with little or no effect; and the. unfor- 188 
tunate ear] of T holouſe, the laſt repreſentative of that noble and powerful =; 
| houſe, dejected and exhauſted. by the. loſſes he had ſuſtained and the per- l 
plexities in which he was involved, died, in: the year 1249, without: male | W li f 


iſſue. And thus ended a civil war, of which religion had been partly the 


have treated it with that impartiality which is ſo eſſential to the. merit of hiſtorical writing/. The 
writers, among whom BAsN AGE deſerves an eminent rank, are too favorable to RA Y Mox p- 


cauſe, and partly the pretext, and which, in its conſequences, was highly pro- If 1 
fitable both. to the kings of France and to the Roman pontifs a. Witt 
[(p) Itwas in conſequence of this treaty (of which the articles were drawn up at Meaux, and | | 
afterwards confirmed at Paris in preſence.of Lewis) that the univerſity of 7 helouſe was founded, 1 
RaymoxD-having bound himſelf thereby to pay the ſum of 4000 ſilver marcs, in order to the 1 
ſupport of two profeſſoxs of divinity, . two of canon law, two of grammar, and fix of the liberal 5 1110 
arts, during the ſpace of ten years. We muſt alſo obſerve, that, what Dr. MosnEIM ſays of the 1 alt: 
eeſſion that Raymond made of his lands, is not ſufficiently clear and accurate. Theſe-lands were il 0 
not to be transferred till after his death, and they were to be transferred to the brother of LX WIS IX. | A 
who, according to the treaty, was to eſpouſe the daughter of Ray monDe See FL EURT, Hi. | tht 
Ech/. livrelxxix. $50] + 2 1 . "tt 
[9] Many writers boch ancient and modern have related the-circumſtances of this religious war, if i 
that was carried on againſt the earls of 7 holouſs and their confederates, and alſo againſt the heretics, | | | . 
whoſe cauſe they maintained; But none of the hiſtorians, whom 1 have conſulted on this ſubject, ä | x | 0 
Þ 
and the 4/bigen/os; the Roman-catholic hiſtorians lean with Kill more partiality to the other fide. . | 1 
Qt. chete latter the moſt recent are BExepb4cr, a Dominican monk, author of the Hiftoire des Ai. f 
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The Brethren 


and Sitrs of the with which the popes and their creatures-reaſoned againſt the ene 
free ſpirit, 


in ſeveral places. Many of theſe ſects were inconſiderable in the 


irpati 
hereſy, and the formidable arguments of fire and ſword, "racks a ar whey 


nd gibet, 
mies of the 


church, were nor ſufficient to prevent the riſe of new and moſt pernicious ſects 


mſel 
and tranſitory in their duration, while ſome of them made a noiſe in the wor 


and were ſuppreſſed with difficulty, Among the latter we may reckon that 
of the Brethren and ſiſters of the free ſpirit, which about this time gained 


ground ſecretly and imperceptibly in Rah, France, and Germany, and ſeduced 


into its boſom multitudes of perſons of both ſexes, by the ſtriking appearance 
of piety that was obſerved in the conduct of the members that compoſed it. 
How far the: councils of this century proceeded againſt this new ſect, we 
cannot ſay with any certainty; becauſe we haye upon record but a few of 


che decrees that were iſſued out upon that occaſion. Perhaps the obſcurit 


of the riſing faction ſkreened it, in a great meaſure, from public view. But 


this was not the caſe in the following age; the Brethren and Sifters above- 


mentioned. came forth from their retreats in proportion as their numbers in- 
creaſed; they drew upon them the eyes of the world, and particularly thoſe 


of the inguiſitors, who committed to the flames ſuch of theſe unhappy en- 


thuſiaſts as fell into their hands; while the councils, held in Germa 
other nations, loaded them with excommunications and damnatory edicts. 

This new ſect took their denomination from the words of St. Paul [r.], 
and maintained that the true children of God were inveſted with the pri- 


vilege of a full and perfect freedom from the juriſdiction of the Jaw [5]. They 
were called, by the Germans and Flemiſh, Beghards and Beguttes, which, as 
we have ſeen already, was a name uſually given to thoſe who made an extra- 


; 'higeeis, des Vandois et des Barbets, publiſhed at Paris, in 1691, in two volumes 12%0,—], Baer, 


Laxcrols, a jeſuit, who compoſed the Hi/toire des Croiſades contre les Albigeois, which was publiſhed 
in 12 at Rauen, in 1703, to which we muſt add Jo. Jac. Percini Monumenta Conventiis Toloſam 
Ordinis FF Prædicator. in quibus Hiftoria hujus Conventus diſtribuitur et refertur totius dlbigenſium 
Fai narratio, Tolgſæ, 1693 Fol. Theſe writers are chargeable with the greateſt partiality and in- 
juſtice in the reproaches and calumnies they throw out fo "liberally againſt the Raymonvs and the 
Albigenſes, while they diſguiſe, with a perfidious dexterity, the barbarity of SMOx of Montfort, 
and the ambitious views of extending their dominions that engaged the kings of France to enter 
into this war. The moſt ample and accurate account of this expedition againſt the Heretics is 
that which: is given by the learned Benedictines CLAUDE LE Vic and Josy VAISsETTE, in 
their Hy/oire Generale de Languedoc, Paris 1730. tom. iii. in which, however, tere are {ſeveral 
omiſſions which render that valuable work defective. . e 1 5 
r] Romans viii. 2, 14. 1 e I. 
(5. The accounts we here give of theſe wretched Fanatics are, for the moſt part, taken from au- 
thentic records, which have not been as yet publiſhed,. from the decrees of ſynods and councis 
held in France and Germany, from the Diploma's of the Roman pontifs, the ſentences pronounced by 
the inquiſitors, and the other ſources of information to Which I have had acceſs. I have alſo a 
collection of extracts from certain books of theſe enthuſiaſts, and more eſpecially from that which 
treated of the Nine ſpiritual rocks, and which was in the higheſt eſteem among the /ree brethren, 
bo confidered it as a treaſure of divine wiſdom and doctrine. As I cannot expoſe here theſe 
records to the examination of the curious reader, I beg leave to refer him to a long and ample edid 
iflved out againſt theſe Brethren by Hexzry I, archbiſhop of Colagn, and publiſhed in the Statuta 
Colonienſia, A. 155 l. p. 58. This edict is, in every reſpect, conformable to thoſe publiſhed, on the 
iame occaſon, at Metz, AſcPafenburg, Paderhorn, Bex ers, Triers, and other places. 
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ordinary.” ofeffion of piety, and devotion. They ' rect 
roachful b ninson of Bicorni, i. e. 7 


dengailned ed chem by that of Turlupins, the origin and reaſon! of which title 
[ have not been able to learn [r]. Nothing carried à more ſhocking air of 
ſunacy and diſtraction than their external aſpect and manners. 222 
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. their bread with wild ſhouts and n rejecting with horror | 


ery kind of induſtry. and labour, as an obſtacle. ro diyine contemplation, 


5.4. to the aſcent of the ſoul towards the father of nh In all their 
ercurſions they were 5 8 by women, with"whom 1 — in the 


moſt intimate familiarity Ia]. They diſtributed 05 


which e the fu 15 3 of theit doctrine, he bedr nd 


in places remote from . view, and ſeduced many from frequetit the 
nary inſtitutions of divine worſhip p. 2 8 


heſe brethren, who gloried in the freedom which they: preterided +6 The myſtical 


have obtained, through ny rit, from the n nd oblix igation of the 

lew, adopted a. certain ers tan ſtic-1 ſtem of NN. 5 eee, « wa 
an pretended, müller, Pre 5 which carried a ſtrikin ing ire 

lance of. the impious, dottrides 0 L 

« things followed by emanation from Ga and were finally-to (retire t 
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Cna?. V. The, Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


Fanatics very different from theſe now mentioned, and much more extra- 


abſurd, ſince it opened a door to the moſt licentious manners. Theſe 
wretched enthuſiaſts maintained, that, by continual contemplation, it was 
poſſible to eradicate all the inſtincts of nature out of the heaven-born mind, 
and to introduce into the ſoul a certain divine ſtupor, and holy apathy, 
which they booked upon as the great characteriſtics of Chriſtian perfection. 
The perſons, who adopted thefe ſentiments, took ſtrange liberties in con- 


ſequence of their pretended ſanctity, and ſhewed, indeed, by their conduct 


that they had little regard to external appearances; for they held their 


ſecret aſſemblies ſtark naked, and lay in the ſame beds with their ſpiritual 


ſiſters, or, indiſcriminately, with other women, without the ſmalleſt ſcruple 
or heſitation. This ſhocking violation of decency was a conſequence of 
their pernicious ſyſtem. They looked upon decency and modeſty as marks 
of inward corruption, as the characters of a foul that was ſtill under the 
.dominion of the ſenſual, animal, and laſcivious ſpirit, and that was not, as 


yet, re- united to the divine nature, its center and ſource. And they con- 


ſidered, as at a fatal diſtance from the Deity, all ſuch as either felt the 
carnal ſuggeſtions of nature, or were penetrated with warm emotions at 
the view or approach of perſons of a different ſex, or were incapable of 
vanquiſhing and ſuppreſſing the riſing fervor of luſt and intemperance [y]. 
There were moreover, in this fanatical troop, certain enthuſiaſts, who 
far ſurpaſſed in impiety the two claſſes we have been now mentioning, who 
abuſed the ſyſtem and doctrines of the ſect, fo as to draw from them an 
apology for all kinds of wickedneſs, and who. audaciouſly maintained that 


the divine man, or the believer, who was intimately united to God, could 


not fin, let his conduct be ever ſo horrible and atrocious. This execrable 


_— 


doctrine was not, indeed, explained in the ſame manner by all the Brethren 


of the free ſpirit that were fo outrageous as to adopt it. Some held, that the 


motions and actions of the body had no relation at all to the foul, which, 


y. Corte. wider; als principal zeal is employed in the defence of theſe heretics, and 


who have accuſtomed themſelves to entertain a high idea of the ſanctity of all thoſe, who, in the 
middle age ſeparated themſelves from the communion of the church of Rome, ſuſpect the inquiſitors 
of having attributed falſely theſe impious. doctrines to the Brethren of the free Jpirit, with a view to 
blacken theſe pious men, and to render them odious. But this ſuſpicion is entirely groundlels.; 


and the account of this matter, which we have given in the text, is conformable to the ſtricteſt 


truth. The inquiſitofs have been leſs fabulous in their accuſations of theſe heretics, than many 
are apt to imagine. They acknowledge that the Begharas, though deſtitute of ſhame, were not 
chargeable, generally ſpeaking, with a breach of the duties of chaſtity and abſtinence. They were 
indeed of opinion, that this firmneſs and inſenſibility of heart, which rendered them proof againſt 
female charms and deaf to the voice of nature, was a privilege granted 'them by the devil. For 
they adopted the opinion of honeſt NI EDER, ( Formicar. lib. ini. oap. v. p. 346.) and affirmed. 
taat it was in the power of that evil ſpirit to render men cold, and to extinguiſh the warm and laſci- 
vious ſolicitations of nature; and that Satan wrought this miracle upon his triends and adherents in 
*order to procure them a high reputation of ſanity, he ear ſuperior in vir 
the reſt off mankind, Credo (faith NIE DE, who was, both a Dominican and an inquiſitor) guoſdav: 
ex eis dæmonis opere affettos firfſt; ne moverentur ad natturales actus incontinentiæ . 
et d;rmonibus infrigidars. * 8 12th 92 1 


Vor. I. — — by 


and make them appear ſuperior in virtue to 


Facillimum enim 


But there were among theſe Brethren of the free ſpirit another claſs of Ce ur. XIll. 
vagant, whole ſyſtem of religion was as dangerous, as it was ridiculous and 
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| The Internal His Toy of the CavuRtem. Par 
by its union with God, was blended with the divine nature: others fell int 
a notion infinitely injurious to the ſupreme Being, and maintained, that the 
propenſities and paſſions, that aroſe in the ſoul of the divine man after his 
union with the Deity, were the propenlities and affections of God bimſelt 
and were therefore, notwithſtanding their apparent deformity and oppoſition 
to the law, holy and good, ſeeing that the ſupreme Being is infinitely 
exalted above all law, and all obligation [2]. It is neceſſary to obſerve 
before we leave this ſubject, that flagitious and impious impoſtors mingled. 
themſelves fometimes with this ſect, and took the name of Begbards, that 
by a feigned piety they might impoſe upon the multitude, and deceive the 
ſimple into their ſnares [a]. BE NS Ee BE WEE 


- 1a This acccount will be confirmed by the following paſſage faithfully tranſlated from the fa. 
mous book of the Nine Rocks, written originally in German: Moreover the divine man operates and 
engenders whatever the Deity operates and engenders. For in God he produced and formed the heavens 
and the earth. He is alſo the father of the eternal word. Neither coul God produce any thing awithout 
this divine man,, who is therefore obliged to render his will conformable to the will of God, that ſy 
avhatſoever may be agrerable ta the Deity, may be agrecabli to him alſo. If therefore it be the aol of 
God that T ſhould commit fin, my will muft be the ſame, and I muſt not even defire to abſtain ſrom fin, 
This ts true tontrition. © Ani although a than, aubo is well aud truly united io God, may have committed a 
thouſand mortal fins, he ought mot cen to wiſh that he had not committed them nay, he ſhould rather die 
a thouſand deaths than omit one of theſe mortal fins. Hence the accuſation brought by the inquiſitors 
againſt this impious ſe, whom they reproach. with maintaining, that the /in of a man united to God, 
7s. not fin, finte Cod aborks in him and with him whatever he does. Hengy Suso, a Dominican 
monk, and orie'of the moſt celebrated Myftic writers, compoſed, in the following century, another 
Book concerning the Nine Rocks, which is to be found in the edition of his works publiſhed 
LAURENT. SURTUs. But this book is entirely different from that, which was in ſuch high eſtcem- 
| among the „ wm though it bears the ſame title. The latter is of much older date, and was 
in vogue th Germany, among the Brethren of the free ſpirit, long before Suso was born. There 
fell ome time ago into my, hands an ancient manuſcript, compoſed in Alſace during the xv 
century, and containing an account of various Rewe/ations and Y:fions of that age. In this manuſcript: 
I found a piece entitled, Declaratio Religioft cujuſdam ſuper revelatione Carthuſiano cuidam de Eccliſuæ 
ger gladium reformatione, Leodii, A. 1453, facta; and almoſt in the beginning of this declaration 
owing paſſage relating to the Book of the Nine Rocks: Homo ' quidam devotifſitns, licet Laicus, 
Librum de novem Rupibus canſeripfit a Dev compulſus, ub; multa ad præ.ſens pertinentia continentur de Ec- - 
eliſtiæ renovatione et præwia gradi perſecutione. Theſe Nine Rocks ſignified, according to the fanatical : 
3 of this Wrong. Bendel ſect, the different ſteps by which the divine man aſcended to the 
1 ; . | | 
Ta) The founder of this famous ſe, the place of its origin, and the preciſe date of its firſt ap- 
peararice are not known with any degree of certamty. I have actually in my poſſeſſion Eighty nine 
Sentences of the Begbandi, wulgarly called Schweſtrones,” but who ſiyle themſelves Brethren of the ſect of © 
ile Free Spirit ani of voluntary Poverty, auth a Refutation of the ſaid Sentences, written at Worms to- 
Wards the conchuſion of this century by fome one or other of the inquiſitors. The 79" of theſe 
ſentences runs thus :. Fo /ay that the truth is in Rhetia, 7s to fall into the hereſy of Donatus, . who ſaid, 
that God u in Africa, and not elſcaobere. From theſe words it appears evident, that Rbetia was . 
the plate, there the chureh of the Brethren of the free ſpirit auas fixed and eftablijped, and that from 
| this provikce they paſſed mio Ger many. I am not however of opinion, that this ſect Rad its firſt | 
riſe in that province; but am rather: inclined to think that Jab) was its country, and that, being 
driven om thense, it took refuge in Rhetia. Nor is it at all improbable, that-aly, which ſaw io 
many religious factions ariſe in its boſom, was alſo the nurſing mother of this blaſphemous ſeR. 
We ſhall be almoſt fully confirmed in this opinion when we conſider that, in a long letter from. 
CLEMENT V to:Rainiya biſhop of Cremona (publiſhed by Opor, RAY NAL DUs Arnal. tom. xv. 
A. 1371, n. 66..p. 90.) the zealous pontif exhorts that prelate to ſuppreſs and extirpate, with all 
his might, the ſect of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, which. was /etthed.in ſeueral parts of Italy, and 
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XII. The famous AuALRIC, native of BENE, 
year 1209, although he had rh his errors before his death, and a con- 
ſderable number of whoſe diſciples and followers wefe committed to the 
flames on account of their abſurd and pernicious; doctrine, was, un- 
doubtedly, of the fame way of thinking with the ſect whoſe opinions we have 
been now N (5. For though the writers of this barbarous a 
haye given very different and confuſed accounts of this man's 2 | 
and even attributed ſame doctrines to him which he never maintained, it is, 
nevertheleſs, Certain, that he taught, that all things were the parts of one 
ſubſtance, or, in other words, that the univerſe Was God, and that not only 
the farms of all things, but alfo their matter or ſubſtance proceeded from tlie 
Deity, and muſt return to the ſource from whente' they were derived ſc}. 
From theſe abſurd and blaſphemous principles he deduced that chimerical 
ſyſtem of fanatical devotion, Which we have already expoſed to the view of 
the reader, pretended to demonſtrate the poſſibility of incorporating or tranſ- 
lating the human nature into the divine, and rejected all kinds of external 
rl as inſignificant and uſeleſs. The diſciples of this enthuſiaſt were 

were diſtinguiſhed by the gravity and auſterity of 

their lives and manners, and ſuffered death in the moſt dreadful forms with 
the utmoſt reſolution and conſtancy. One of the ' moſt eminent among 
' theſe was Daviy of Dinant, a Pariſian doctor, who uſually expreſſed the 


* 


men of exemplary piety, 


Primary matter or ſubſtance of all _ Ee compoſed a work entitled, 
Nuaternarii, with ſeveral other productions, which were chiefly deſigned to 
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letter; in nohmullis Tiahe partibus, tam Spbletatia provincie, quam cirrumjacentiam regionum. | | © 


los] This did not eſcape the notice of the enemies of the Beghards, or Brethren of the free ſpirit, 


in Germany, ard [ef that of the Inguiſiteru, who, in their - Refwation of the 89 Sentences , of the 


Begbardi mentioned in the preceding Note, expreſs themſelves thus: (Sententid 68.) Diceye quod 


vmnis creatura eft Deus, herefis Alexandri o oft, qui dixit, materiam primam et Deum et Hotminent, be eſt 
ments, ofſe i ſubſtanitia, quad pofiea quidam David de Dinanto fequudus gf, qui temporibus noſtris de hac 

(de) The account given by Fr Run v, in his Eccleſiaſtical, Hiſtory, of the opinions of Ark, 
is very different from that Which is yore Link by Dr. Monk. The former obſerves, that 
AwaLgic, or AMAUR1, taught that every Chriſtian was obliged to believe hinifelf a member of Jaſus 
 Chrift, and thut abithout #his 95 none could be ſaued, and he ohſerves alſo that his diſeiples intro- 
duced errors ſtill; more pernicious, ſuch as the following : „ That the poxuer of the Father had con- 
© tinued only during the Moſaic diſpenſation, that of the Sen 1200 years after Nis entrance u 
earth, and that, in the xiiith century, the age of the Holy Spirit commenced,-in which the | 

© ments and all external worſhip were to be aboliſhed ; that there would be no reſurrection; chat 


teamed Spannpn + imagines, were falſely imputed to AMALRIC; in order to fender his memory 


 odious, becauſe he had-oppoſed the worſhip, of ſaints and imags...-See.FLEURY, " Bip. Ecchfga/. 
eminent learning are of this opinion. See among gthers Jon. Gæx GN apud Jac. TROMASIUM, 
as alſo Bxuckzr's Hiſt. Phileſoph. tor, iii. p. 688. 5 N 
* The perſon here mentioned is ALSXANDER, the Epicurean, of ham FT VTA nen ipeakein bis Sympofiune 
e Sraxngurt H. Ecceſ. Me. XAii. pe 1694 · f Pb OO. 200 3 * 
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XII. The famous AuuLRio, native of Benz, and profeſſor of logie Cu. 
and theology ar Paris, whoſe bones were dug up and publicly burnt in the 75 


4 . 
. 


fundamental principle of his rafter i the following propolition? God 3s the 


after all, was obliged to ſave himſelf 
TOWTHY Akt.. 7: 


: * f 5 


particularly in the'provinte of Spoleto and the countries adjacent: Such are che terms of che pontifs 


© heaven and hell were mere fictions,” and many more ſentiments of that nature which, as the 
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Nm. by flight [4]; The biſhops, aſſembled in council at Paris in the year 120 
» ? 


. conſidered the philoſophy of Az1sToTLE. as; the ſource of all theſe 
doctrines, and, on that, account, prohibited the reading, or 
-aither-n P T. Pro. 


, perſuade others, that the. holy Ghoſt was\hecame incarnate in her, perſon for 
the. dainaion e 9h; mapRind. ; Aycording to be 
Nane were ſaved by, the, Y Fa nd 


by the, blood. of J=sp8,. but true a 
« while the Jews, Saracens, and unworthy Chriſtians were to obtain ſalvation. 
through the holy ſpirit: which dwelt in ber, and that, in conſequence there- 
* of, all that had happened to CnRISr, during his appearance upon ear. in 
the Human nature, was to be exactly renewed in- her perſon, or rather in 
e that of the holy Gltot, which was united to her.” This mad. women died. 

at Milan in: the year 128 1, in the moſt fragrant @dour of ſanctity, and her 
memary was not onlycheld in the higheſt veneration by her numerous fol- 


lowers and the ignorant multitude, but was alſo honoured with religious 


eren Migge eee ne 2 A Torrens i e 
Worſbip both in public and in private. Her ſect, nevertheleſs, was dif 


covered by the curious eye of. perſecution. in the year, 1300, and fell into 
ehe clutches of che inquifitors, who deſtroyed the magnificent monument 
that had beeß derectsd in her honour, hac her bones raiſed and committed 
to the flames, and in cke ſame fie conſumied the chief leaders of this. wretched 
Hacken, among which-there were perſons af bath fees Il 
rites $6of4. 3 RA tf vac bag: ee eee 
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1 2 [4 Yer MAN TE NE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. iv. p. 16 3. Where there: is an account of the 

© © hereftes for which ſeveral” prieſts Were burnt at Paris in the year 1209. Nara. ALEXANDER, 

Hs. Ela. Fat wink. cap! hi art: n p.556. Du Bois, Hiſtoria Eccigſ. Patiſ. tam ii. p. 244— 

« Boviay, Hi. Acad. Parif. tom. ti, p. 24. 48. 53. —Jac. Tromabvs, De Exuftione Mandi 
Sttoica, P. 199. BD of MT 0203 45 {A abt. SIHIO HT 

a e Launows, De varia Ariſiat; fortuna in Acad. Pari. p. a7. b um d cles 
[7] The Milaneſe hiſtorians, ſuch as BEN Ann, Con ius, . 915 
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_ that the jet? of the apoſtles, founded its diſcipline: The be 


this ſect... made ME or no alterations i n. the. doctrinal part ef the e püblte |. fea called 
rel1 igion; 32 ey. princi ally. nel at, Was, to introttu among Wang 
Chuiltians the 195 of the primitive times, and more eſp clally"the : 51% f male” 
manner of life that Was obſerved hy the apoſtles.” Gzrnary: AGAREDLT; „ 


the. founder; of this, ſect, oblig SE Followers to 90 from p place to place as 
the apoſlles did, to nee About cloathed in bite, with long enn, 
Gſherelled air, and bare heads, accompanied with women, w they 
called. their ' Siſters... They were allo. obliged to renounce” al Kinds 
7 property, ang, poſte ons, and, to Pfeach'! in public the neceffity of repentance, . 
while in their; more private Alemdles the 13 declared the approaching 
Gbr of the corrupt church bf. Rome,” an the eſtabliſhment: = urer 


XIV. It yas upon predictions ſimilar to thoſe mentioned! in the pre ceaiig Cexr; XIII. 


fe, and a more glorious church; that, 


e abbot ] Joacnim, was to, ariſe from its ruins.” 


oon GE Meche = 


happy. leader, of this faction commirted to the Famer (23 SJ, the an Ke waß ie 
ceeded i in That, character by A -bold' and enterptiſing anatic, named Dr 
ixus, a natiyg of.» Nene who publiſhed * his pen with mofe COH. 
rage and. mainta aipeg_ them with, 1 more zeal than Us Predecefſor ad dons, . 
T ad. wha did.no dra to Aeclare that, 1 in a Wort tine, the Roman Pontif 
Foa VIII. With th Ie: "corrbpt 1 prieſts and the licentlous monks were do 
5 riſh by ee of che E be einßeror FRED ERIC HII, fon of ETER; Kiflg of 
ragen, and that a new and, moſt holy pontif was'to Be raiſed 70 che head 
„the churc ch. "Theſe viſionary eee were, . drawn; from 
th e dreams, of. the. abbor 49 who is ſaid to 4 
other * N that an em Peror, c called. FREDERIC 11. 85 to bing. 0 per- 
Ft e It: WEL: left. upfiniſhed,” 5 Be that 28 it Au. Dur- | 


w © 5. 3. Y# 


in e e He: "was SG by 1 biſtop of - 
t. | 


fo in uf who d 
during the pace rf two years and more, a moſt bloody and dreadful War 
againſt this chief of the apoſtles. The iſſue of this conteſt was- fatal to the 
latter, who, after ſeveral battles fought with. obſtinate courage, was at length - 
taken priſoner, : ; and put to death at. Vercelli in the moſt. barbarous manner 8 
in the year 1307; together with Margaret, whom he had choſen for his 
. Spiritual Ser, according . to the. eaten of his. ſect. The terrible end of 


Dulcixus was not immediate ly. followed by the downfal of his ſect, which 
Gs fill ſußliſted in France, Germany, and in other countries, and ſtood firm 


ares of this odd wojnkns but Aicirigoromits: are very different from» thoſe. given by che . i 
. Muxarors, in his Antiqq. Italica mbdii avi," tom -· v. p. 91. and which he has drawn from the 
Judicial proceedings; of che court, where the extraordinary caſe of this female fanatic was examined. 
Me are informed. By the fame excellent author, that a learned _ named EA RICELLI1, — ' 

achiſtory of WII LINDE, and of ber ſect. 25 | 
LI. This unhappy man was burnt alive at Parma, in. the Year. 1 302. 2 U IN 
againſt 
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that was imputed 
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a gontroyerſy of ſuch a ſubtile nature, and he was betrayed by his ignorance 
i 10 far a8. 40 advance Je the 1 8 raſh and ng tenets, 


the. 
HEE 2 of J 0A WOE 5 b 1 
wl n to the N £4 nd, 


bock of this abbot was corrupted and interpolated by. his enemies, wle 
the reſt are of pg the that his dakine was not treaty a ak by 


"ſufficiently demonſtrated by other authentic teſtimonies. In che year 1402,-a certain member of 
this apoſtolical ſe, whoſe name was WILLIAM, or WILHELMUS, was burnt alive at Labect. See 


The Internal Ris Tory of the CHURCH. Party, 


oft. the moſt vehement efforts of its enemies aal the beginning of 
xy 1 's . when, under the pontificare of Bon Ace N, it was totally 


** 


XV. Th famous Joschi, abbet of Flora, whats fantricat rediftic 
rurn ed . he heads of ſo many well-meahing people, and pork Gear is 
attempt. reforming the-church. oy the ſword, and to declare open war againſt 
the.Roman pontits,, did not fal Il:under the ſuſpicion of hereſy-on Account of 

theſe ptedictions, but in conſequence. of a be ex explication h he had given of 
the, doctrine of a Trinity of Perſons i in thegodhead. He had in an elaborate 
work, attacked very warmly P TER Lomsakp, the .mafter of the ſentences, 
on account of the diſtinction this latter writer had made between the divine 
„ and the hne perſons 1 in the godhead; fot Joa cht looked upon this 
Aoctrine as P e, a fourth object, even an eſſence, into the Trinity. 
But the good. man was tod little verſed in metaphyſical matters, to carry on 
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LY one 28007. oe his expli- 
Vas 425 little different from 
, Innocent HII, p 
Lateran” a Fri 
Nl 0 


he - * 
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Daugpe in 


5 ah be fed Fryers Hy more he of OY maintain the the 
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thoſe that oppoſed it [7 


II I compoſed in the German N an — in 111 books, of. this kee ha, 
hich: is very ttle known in our times, and I have in my hands materials, that will forniſh an in- 
tereſting addition to that hiſtory. That this ſect ſubſiſted in Germany, and in ſome other countries, 
until the pontificate of Box irAcx IX, is evident from the Chronicle of Hxxuan-Corntavs, my 
liſhed by Jo. GOR Eccar, in his Corpus Hiftoritum medii evi, tom. ii. p. 906. and may be 
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2 282 1 „ Ws Germans, who L to.diſtinguiſh x frode name of 
to ex piety, ſought, and hegging, an 
eminent reputation — and virtue, gave this title and long, e an | 
(i] See Dax. PayzBRoOcHIUs, Diſquſ. Hiftor. de Florenfi: Ordine, ' Prophetiis, Doctrim 
Faachimi,.in Adtis Sanforum Maii, tom. vi. p. 486. which contains The & Hof) 
other pieces of conſequence. See alſo NarTar, e Hit. ec. xiii. , Di; 
TY = CE DE! THE 


P. 331,-Lvc, Wappinct . Minor, tom. iv. p. 6. 
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Concerning the praſperbus events that happened to the church during thes- 
Pf Net e e eee eee ads 


NEVERAL attempts were made by the monarchs and princes of Cu r. XIV. 


163 4if 


'E 


che war in Paleſtine. againſt the Turks and Saracens, and to deliver wmpts-to renew 
the whole province of Sria from the oppreſſive yoke 
Infidels. The ſucceſſion of pontifs that reſided at Auignon were parti- 
cularly zealous for the renovation of this religious war, and left ne artifioe, 
no methods of perſuaſion unemployed, . that could have the leaſt tendency 
to engage the kings of England and France, in an expedition to the Holy 
Land. But their ſucceſs was not anſwerable to their zeal ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the powerful influence of their exhortations and remonitrances, , 
ſomething; till; happened to prevent their producing the deſired effect. 
CLEMENT: V urged. the renewal of this holy war with the greateſt ardor in 
the years 1307, 1308, and ſet apart an immenſe ſum of money. for carrying 
it on with alacrity and vigour{e]. Jonn XXII ordered a fleet of ten ſhips 
to be fitted out in the year 1319, to tranſport an army of pious aflventurers+ 
into Paleſtine (b], and had recourſe to the power of ſuperſtition, that is, to 
the influence of indulgences for raiſing the funds neceſſary to the ſupport of 
this: great enterprize. Theſe indulgences he offered to ſuch as contributed 
generouſly to the carrying on the war, and appointed legates to adminiſter- 
them in all the countries in Europe that were ſubject to his ghoſtly: juriſ- 


[a] Barvzn Vite Punt. Aurnibn, tom. i. p. 15. 594. tom. i. P. 55. 57. 374. 391, Kc. 
Ar. MaTTh er JnaleiZa waeris ei, AO. ii. p. 57 7 | 


the weſt, ſet on by the inſtigation of the Roman pontifs, to renew Foun 
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1 The External HII TORY of the Chu Rc. PART I 
Cx xx, XIV. diction. But under this fair ſhew of piety and "zeal, Joan is ſuppoſed to 


have covered the moſt ſelfiſh and groveling views, and we find LEWIS of 
-Baoarm; - who and feveraother-princes com. 


plaining loudly that this pontif made uſe of the holy war as a pretext w 


diſguiſe his avarice and ambition. c; and indeed: the character of this pope 
was proper to give credit to ſuch complaints. Under the pontificate of 
BINE XII, a formidable army was. raiſed in the year 1330, by Pulli 
DE VaLois, king of France, with a view, as“ was ſaid, totattempt the delive- 
rance of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine [d]; but when he was. juſt ready to 
embark his troops, the apprehenſion of an invaſion :from England obliged 
him to lay aſide this weighty enterprize. - In-the year 1345, CLEM ENT V, 
at the requeſt of the Venetians, engaged, by the perſuaſive power of in- 
dulgences, a prodigious number of adventurers: to embark for Smyrna, where 
they compoſed a numerous army under the command of Gvuipo or Guy, 


dauphin of Vienne; but the want of proviſions obliged this army to return 


ith their general into Europe in a ſhort time after their departure [el. This 
diſappointment did not, however, damp the ſpirits of the reſtleſs pontifs; 
for another formidable army was aſſembled in the year 1363, in conſequence 
of the zealous. exhortations of URBAN V, and was to be employed in a new 
expedition againſt the Infidels, with Jonx, king ef: France, at its head; but 
the unexpected death of that prince blaſted the hopes that many had en- 
tertained from this grand project, and occaſioned the diſperſion of that 
numerous body which had repaired to his ſtandards (f 7. 
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- The fate of II. The miſſionaries-that had been ſent by the Roman pontifs inte China, 


„Chtiſtanit) ia FTartary, and the adjacent countries in the preceding century, found their 
chias and Tar® 1 1 0 f e eee Dr Pa eee 
tap. labours crowned -with the deſired ſucceſs, and eſtabliſhed à great number 


of Chriſtian-.churches in theſe unenlightened nations. In the year 130), 


: CLEMENT: V . erefted Cambalu (which at this time was the celebrated metro- 
polis of Cathay, and is, undoubtedly, the ſame with Pebing the capital city, 
at preſem, of the Chineſe empire) into an archbiſhopric, which he conferred 
upon Jou. DE ' MonTe' Corvino, an Italian friar, who had been employed 
in propagating the goſpel in that country for many years. The ſame 
pontif ſent ſoon after to aſſiſt this prelate in his pious labours ſeven other 
.biſhops of the Franciſcan order fg]. Jonx XXII exerted in this good 
| cauſe the ſame zeal which had diſtinguiſhed: the pontificate of his prede- 
ceflors. - Upon the death of JohN DE MonTE Corvino in the year 1330, 


'" he ſent Nicol As of BENTRA to fill the - vacant archbiſhopric of Cambulu, 
and charged him with letters to the- emperor of the Tartars, who, at that 


[4 BaLvzres hoc. at. tom. i. p. 175. 786. —MatTTHE Azale&a wet.” ew, tom. ii. p. 595 
eee W Co ũ ch $4.0 . | 
. . [4] Rarvuzivs: fc. cif. ih 10-200... oo... 7, 3 
fe Fragmenta Hiſtor. Romanæ, in Mug «Torn Autigg. Tal. medii evi, tom: ili. p. 368. 
IVI. Barvzu Vite Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 366. 386. 371. 401. 
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. [>}xWappixG. Annal. Ordin. Minor. tom. vi. ad A. 1305. J xii. p. 69. ad A. 1307. p. 91 
368. tom. vii. p. 53. 221. tom. vii. P. F „S. AssEMANI Bibliotb. Orient. Vaticur. 
rædicator. tom. i. p. 537 Ada Senior, tom. 


tom. iii. § ii. p. 52 1.—]J. ECHarDI Scriptor. 
Jauarii, p. 984. —Mosnzulr Hiſtoria Ecchſ. Tartar, 


time, 


baus. I De External err of. the Cavaen., 133 20 


after 


time, was in poſſeſſion of the Chineſe dominions. In the year 1 388, aer. W. 
Benrbier XII ſent new legates and miſſionaries into Tartary and China, in ——— 
conſequence of a ſolemn embaſly [þ] with which, he; was , honoured, at 

vip 100 from the Te of Cc Tartars.. During the; time that. the princes & 


6 


f this latter nation maintained, themſelves, in. the empire. of China,. the, de 2s 
Chriſtian religion flouriſhed in theſe vaſt regiohs, 7 both 5 and 
Neſtorians not only made a public profeſſion of their fach, bur alſe o propa - 

cared it without any re of danger, Srqpghoue . the northern, 

rovinces of Ha. woe” 

III. There remaipec in this: century ſcarcely any! barer pfince, un Converfionof the 
converted to Chriſtianity, if we. except JacgLLo,. of Lithuania, Who henden 


continue in the darkneſs of paganiſm and worſhiped the ods. of hi idola-. fee? of the 

trous mac, until the Led, 1 when he ied th — 2 faith, Chitin 

received in baptiſm. the name of VI avis. Aug, and perſuaded his ſubjeds-1 11 

open their eyes upon the divine light of the goſpel, We ſhall not pretend, = 
juſtify rhe purity, of the mptives that firſt engaged this prince to rengunce 

the religion of his fathers, as they were accompanied, at leaft, with views 

of policy, intereſt, and 8 Upon the death of LEwIs, king of 

Poland, which happened in the year 1382, JaGzLLo was named among 

the competitors who aſpired after the vacant throne; and as he was a rich 

and powerful prince, the Poles beheld his pretenſions and efforts with a; 

favorable eye. His religion was the only obſtacle that lay in his way to 

the accompliſhment of his views. HEDwWIOE, the youngeſt daughter of 

the deceaſed monarch; who, by a decree of the ſenatey:was declared heiteſs 

of the kingdom, was as little diſpoſed to eſpouſe, as the Poles were to obey, 

a Pagan, and hence JacEtLLo was obliged to make- ſuperſtition yield to 

royalty [i]. On the other hand the 7 Knights and cruſaders ; — 

pated by fire and ſword any remains of paganiſm that were yet to be found 

in Pruſſia and LANG, and effected, by face, what: perly uaſion _—_ ought 

to have produced. 15736 1 10 v 3 
We find alſo in the Sean of this, century a dent 50 888 of Jews 

converted to the Chriſtian faith. The cruel; perſecutions they ſuffered in- 

ſeyeral parts of Europe, particularly: 1 in France and Germany; m uiſhed their 

obſtinacy, and bent their untractable ſpirits: under the yoke! of che goſpel. 

The reports (whether falſe. or true we ſhall not determine) that hg& bean! 

induſtriouſiy ſpred abroad, of their poiſoning the public fountains, of their 

killing he 56 and drinking their blood, of their profaning in the moſt 

impious and blaſphemous manner the conſecrated v wafers that were v ſed in 

the celebration of the euchariſt, with other accuſations equally enormous, 

excited every here the reſentment of the magiſtrates and rhe furysof te 

people, and brought the moſt terrible ſufferings, that unrelenting ve! 


could invent, 


9, ! 
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Ci 1 4. Ar. MV. IV. 5 The! Saracens maintained a8 Ye 2 conffderable footing in! Spain, 
Teas The Kino of be ind Mirth, with the province of Geh e wen 
5 the expaliion ſab, td their dotnirrion, And they cx cart jaws on 4 Be etual War with the kin 


fete, Arr Son, ati: dare, in which, however, tfiey were not aw 5 
ridus. The African re and rg * "the erf pet | H. Yn 
becanfe their! vhs pi > PN! a * N Mar I's 
ROHaf Bontifs left nid f 
wet föfces agalnft the 


territories, 919100 exhortations, e in wort. ever: ee that 


out of. Spain. 
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The bin E "© by E:Turkvand Tartars, de their denen in A's with 
1 an amazing 8. rapidity, and directed their arms againiſt the Greeks, as 
well ds 1g t nit d Sarägens, deſtroped wherever they went the fruits that 
ball aße ep ich, ch Der 
miſſioharles, èxtifpated the religion of Ixsus in ſeveral provinces and cities 
where it de rind am ſubſtituted he impoſtures of 'Maromer in its 
place. Many of the Tartars had formerly profeſſed the goſpel; and ſtill 
_—_ wirexercife of thut divine religion; but, from the begin- 
bg of this century thus put on à new face; and this Rerce nation re- 
every ether reRꝑ s doctrine: eweept that of the Aceran. TIMHUR 
* fled TEmEAEAN E. their mighty” emperor embraced him- 
N aug eh Ger ef Baemer, though under a form different from that: 
whithi@as 2 bydlis Tartars in general [I: Fhis formidable warrior, 
aer habing ſubcwed theipreateſt part of Af, having tiiumphed over Ba- 
fark the &mpetbr of whe T le, and even Bled Rurepe with/ferror at the ap- 
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ood. —BAT Zu 
1 his great TAUERLAUE, Whoſe name Fob 705 bie ten terror, 1550 «ii rr he was no more, 


to the ſect of the Sonnites, and profeſſed the greateſt you againſt their adverſaries the 


Sechiites. See PETIT CROIxX, 10 rely fern ii. p. 181; töm. iii. p. 228. It is, 
however, extremely doubtful; what was, e o* Tauanranx, though he pro- 
Sold hs Nadometa faith, fee Morne, 2 Hp Rath artarey; p. 124 
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proach « of his victorious arms, made uſe of his authority to force multitudes een 1. XIV. 
of Chriſtians to apoſtatize from their holy faith. To the dictates of auto- 


rity he added the compulſive power of viglenee and perſecution, and treated 
the diſciples of Calis r with the utmoſt barbarity. Perſuaded, as we learn 


from the moſt credible writers of his litezand actions, that it was, incumbent 
upon the true followers of ManomerT, to perſecute the Chriſtians, and that 25 
the moſt ample and glorious rewards were reſerved for ſuch, as were moſt 
inſtrumental in converting them to the Mahometan faith [m]; he employed 
the moſt inhuman acts of ſeyerity to yanquiſh the magnanimous conſtancy | Wn; 
of thoſe that perſevered'in their attachment — the Chriſtian religion, of | HI 
whom. ſome {ſuffered death in the moſt barbarous forms, while others were 1,0 
condemned to erpetual . u]. &7 | 14 
II. In thoſe parts of Alu, that are inhabited hy the Ehinefs,” Tartars, The decline of 14 
Moguls, and other nations ns yet leſs known, the Chriftian religion hot only IIS. Wil 
oſt ground, bat: ſeemed to be” totally extirpated. ne 18, at eaſt certain, Tam. 10 
that we Have no account of any members of the Latin church refſding i = 7 1a 
_ thoſe countries later than the year 1370, nor culd we ever learn the fate of 114 
the Franeiſcan miſſioharies that had — {ent thither from Rant. We 5 It! 
have, indeed, ſome records frem Which i t Would appear that there ee | 


Neſtorians reſiding in Chiha 16 far dawn as the lixteent omen wats 14 
theſe records are not ſo- clear im relation. to this matter, as to rem = | it | 
certainty and doubting Be tat as it may, it 18 eviderit beyond MPS don 14 

dition, that the abol Nlonref Cheiftianity,” in thoſe rem ihe in the work, Will! 
was owing to the wars that” wete' carried on by aint 114 
Chineſe and other Aſiatic nations for in the hy 1480, the 55 or of 1104 

the race of Gzxors' KA was driven out of China, an bis — led by | q 
the Min family, who, by a ſolemn law, refuſed a fore! F ners che pr ivilege 1 
of entering into China. oer) 9113. 107 Hon wer e F0 ey . alte (] 

S103 3612 1107 r 7 92 Al e 12 
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fol * Way Caen, 7 zee erg, . H. 2 329. tom. iii. os. 137. 243, Kc. 

Isa]. Many inſtances of this we. find in a Hiſtory of Timur-Bec, wrote by a Perſian, who, was named 
l SCHERPEDINUS, © tom. ii. p. 376. 384. 386. tom. i. p. 243. m. iv. 1 F18: older. 
publiſhed at De/?, in four volumes 50 in de your 7725. ee a 10 Hanz! LOT, Bibli 
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1 Concerning the ſtate of. letters and phi lofophy during this century. 


| | g- i | Y-L2 4,S17 VP ; | | 2 1 | 
Cent. XIV. LF YHE ack though dejected by the foreign and inteſtine calami- 
The fate of I 


P 9 1 . 
ters among the. 7; 


1 which they were involved, were far from withdrawing their 
attention and zeal from the cauſe of learning, as is evident from 
Greeks, —_ the great number of learned men who flouriſhed among them during this 
. ,penod., In this honourable, claſs were Niczenorvs GREGORAS, Manuz. 

: CHRYSQLOR AS, Maximus PLANUDES, and many others, who, by their inde- 

| fatigable application to the ſtudy of humanity and. anriquities, criticiſm and 
5 7 grammar, acquired conſiderable reputation. To omit writers of inferior 
| note, IHEODPORUS MiTOCRILAa, Jogx CaNTACUZENUS, and Niezrhokus 
_. Gzzocon as, applied themſelves to the compoſition of hiſtory, though with 
different ſucceſs. Nor ought we to paſs over in ſilence Niczynorvs Cal- 
1161 Is. 9 v7 18 


onen 
uſefub on accou 


8 .- 
The fate of Ph, II. As none 
loſophy among 8 
the Gree 


'» 


up for a leader 


* 

C 

of 
of Etbica ex Stoicis [q). : CFE 1 
The fate of III. In all the Latin provinces. ſehemes were laid and earried into exe- 
Earning among cution With conſiderable ſucceſs, for promoting the ſtudy of letters, im- 
Ln. proving taſte, and diſpelling the pedantic ſpirit of the times. This laudable 
8 gave riſe to the erection of many ſchools and academies, at 
Cologn, Orleans, Cabors, Perufia, Florence, and Piſa, in which all the liberal 
arts and ſciences, diſtributed into the ſame claſſes that ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe 
places, were taught with aſſiduity and zeal. © Opulent perſons founded and 
amply endowed particular colleges in the public univerſities, in which, beſides 
AAS Ie] Hexzier Cana Leffones: Antique. tom. iv. p. 405, 


the 
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the monts, young men of narrow circumſtances were educated in all the Cu r. XIu. 
branches of litterature. Libraries were alſo collected, and men of learning 
animated to aſpire to fame and glory, by the proſpect of honourable rewards. 
It muſt be confeſſed indeed that the advantages ariſing to the church and 
ſtate, from ſo many profeſſors and. learned men, did not wholly anſwer the 
expenſe and care beſtowed on this undextaking, by men of rank and for- 
tune: yet we are by no means to conclude, as many have raſhly done, that 
all the doctors of this age, who roſe gradually, from the lower to the higher, 
and more honourable ſtations, were only diſtinguiſhed hy their ſtupidity and 


* 


* 


IV. Cremen® V, who was now raiſed to the ponfffcate, ordered the = ſtate of 
Hebrew, and other oriental languages, to be taught in thejpublic ſchools 
that the church might never want a ſufficient number of miſſionaries pro- 


9 * 
- 


perly gualified to diſputeiwith'the Jews and. Mabometans, and to diffuſe the 
divine light of the goſpel throughout the taſt [7] : in conſequence of which 
appointment, ſome eminent proficients in thoſe tongues, and eſpecially in the 
Hebrew, flouriſhed during this age. The Greek language, which hitherto 
had been much neglected, was now re vived, and taught with general ap- 
plauſe, firſt of all by LeonTiIvs:PiLaTus, a Calabrian, who wrote a com- 
mentary upon HouR, and a few others [.5}, but afterwards, with far 
greater ſucceſs and reputation, by Manvel CHRYSOLOR As [7], a native of 
Conſtantinople. Nor were there wanting ſome extraordinary geniuſes, who, 
« by their zeal and application, contributed to the reſtoration of the an- 
cient and genuine eloquence of the Latins, among whom the excel- 
"lent and juſtly-renowned PTR ARCH held the firſt place [v, and -DanTE 
AlLIORHIERI II. Full of this worthy deſign, they both acted as if they had 
received an extraordinary commiſſion to promote the reign of true taſte and 

the progreſs of polite learning; and their ſucceſs was anſwerable to the ge- 
nerous ambition that animated their efforts; for they had many followers 
and admirers, not only among their country men, but alſo among the French 
and Germans. Wanna notti Heng? 
V. The writings o! 
- hiſtorians, lawyers, and phyſicians, of which it would be eaſy to give a; cir- ſclences. 
cumſtantial account: but as it is quite foreign to Our pur poſe, it will. -be 
fafficient to inform our readers that there were but few of this vaſt multi- 
tude, whoſe labours were in any great degree uſeful to ſociety. Great num- 

bers applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, becauſe it PT 
was the readieſt way to preferment both in church and ſtate. Such as have 
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Ii] See Ant, Worte ch e tom, i. p. 156. PP 

ho 5 See Hv MPH, Hopy, ' Graces ittuftribas, Eingue Grace Litterarumque bumaniorum. 2 
fauratoribus, lib. i. p. 5. Zondini 1742, in $'9.—CALOGERA, Opuſculi Scientifici, tom. xxv. 
„ DDUINIER Vol OMEN 25576 BH FFF 221. £ 

] Hop hoc. cit; lib. i. p. 10.—AnGELL CALOGER Æ Voc. cit. p. 248.— 4nd more eſpecially 
CHRIST, Frip. BoRNERI 255. de Greecis Litterarum Græcarum in Italia inflauratoribus. = 


tf Ste Jac. Part, Tons xi vita Petrarchi in Jo GER. Mavscaen Vitæ claror. viror. 
tom. iv. who in his Preface enumerates alt the other writers of his life. Of the celebrated poet 
have treated, articylarly his tranſlator. BEXEVENUTLsS of Imola, from whence 


2s. borrowed large extracts in his 4ntiquit, Ttal . 1iedli avi, tom. i. Pp. 1036. . 4 
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Der 7. XVI any eolerable acquaintance witli hiſtory, cannot be entire Kravgers to the 
fame ef BAN Tous, BATDos, Au pbpREAs, and ther docters of Jaws in this 
F century, who'refletted honour on the Juniverſities of Ita. But after all, ic 
is Lertain that the j uriſprudence of this age was a-moſt. iptricate diſagreeable 
lurement that could recommend it to a man of genius. As for the mathe. 
matics, they were cultivated by many, ꝙet, if we except THOMAS BRAD. 
WARDINE,' the acute and learned: archbihop of Canterbury, there were but 
1 few who acquired any reputation v orth mentioning by this kind of ſtudy. 
mn pu?p% VI. The vaſt number of philoſophers, who rather diſgraced than adorned 
"this century, looked upon ARIS OLE as their infallible oracle and guide; 
though they ſtript him of all thoſe excellences that really belonged to him, 
and were incapable of entering into the true ſpirit of his writings, -So great 
was the authority of the peripatetic philoſophy, that, in; order to diffuſe the 
knowledge of it as widely as poſſible, even kings, and emperours, ordered 
the works of An IsrorLE to be tranſlatedinto;the:native language of their 
reſpective dominions. Among the moſt eminent of this claſs was CHARLES V, 
king of France; who ordered all the: writings of the ancients, and eſpecially 
thoſe 6f ARIS TOTLE, to be tranſlated into French by NicHoLas Or ESM [4]. 
Thoſe,” however, who profeſſed themſelves philoſophers, inſtead of being 
-animated{by the love of truth, were ĩnflamed by a rage of diſputation, which 
led them to perplex, and deform the pure, ſimple, doctrines of reaſon and 
religion, by a multitude of idle:ſubtilties, trifling queſtions, and ridiculous 
diſtinckions. It is needleſs. to enlarge on the Harbarity of their phraſeo- 
4ogy, in which they ſuppoſed tlie whole: ſtrength of their art gonſiſted; as 
alſoſon that utter averſion to every branch of _ Learning in which they 
fooliſhly gloried. Thoſe who have a mind to be acquainted. with their me- 
thods of argumentation, and whatever elſe relates to this wrangling tribe, 
need only conſult Jony Scorus, or WALTER BuLAvs. But though they 
: all followed one common track, there Were ſeveral points on which they dif- 
fered among themſelves. | 4797) 


— 


— 


The Reslie ana VII. The old diſputes between the Realiſts and Nominaliſts, which had 
*Neminabits, fan dormant a long time, were now revived with unexſtinguiſhable ardor, 
by an Engliſh Franciſcan friar of the ſeverer order, named WILLIAM Oc- 
ca, Who was a follower of the great Scorus,, and a doctor of divinity at 
Paris. The Greeks and Perſians never fought againſt cach other with more 
hatred and fury, than was expreſſed in their contentiens by. theſe two diſ- 
cordant ſets, whoſe angry diſputations ſubſiſted without any abatement, till 
the appearance of LurRHER, who ſoon obliged the ſcholaſtic divines to ter- 
minate their mutual wranglings, and eſtabliſh @ peace. The Realifts de- 
ſpiſed their antagoniſts as philoſophers of a recent date, branding them with 
the name of Moderne, while, through a great miſtake, they aſcribed a very 
high antiquity to the tenets of their own party. The Nominaliſts on the 
other hand, inveighed againſt chem as a ſet of doating viſionaries, who, de- 
ſpiſing ſubſtantial matters, were purſuing mere ſhadaws. The Nominaliſts 
L Jo. Lauxorus Hif. Cymmaſ. Navery. tom. iv. Opp. part. I. p. go. BoHAT Hf. cad. 
. Pall ger. Bon 2 ext. fur 2. Alf abel, Na. ing , 


Par. tom. fi. p. 456. 463.0 


had 
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a loquent, acute; and ſubtile dodhors.of Paris for freir leaders, Cay r, NIV. 
among gh by belades. ene famous Joux BuRAö AN lebe, Was- e — = 
eminent: neyertheleſs, through, the bene Feat BYE. them by. weren 
popes, the Realifts. \Prevailed,, For when Ocegu Joined the part of the 
Franciſcan manks,! ſtrenuquſiy oppoſed Joan XXII, that pope: himſelf, 
and his ſu cceſlors- after, high left no means untryed to extirpate the: Philo- 
ſophy, of che. Namiualiſis, which was dee med highly prejudicial to che ĩntereſts 

of the church fh: and hence it was, thaty in. the year 18 39, Th univerſity 

of Paris, by. a public edict,, ſolemnly. comunrey and prohibiged-the: philo-. 
el of, Ogcan Which was that of the Nomnelita{z}. , Buty ds it; is na 
tural. for men to bote zud fende what, js;forhidden; the conlaqyence; was. 
2 eiche party of the l Bowrilhed morqibRamgvE,jj ô nhlli 


III. u the \philotophers of theſe tines There » were many wb Alrology min- 
= gles itſelf with 

che philoſophy of: 

the aſpect of the eee 50 e of he . M and notwithitand-. the time, and ls : 


ing the. obyious folly and. abſurdity. of this pretended "rag all. ranks of 6. 
people, tram the higheſt dem nitro he. Jowell,, were-fond-of it exen id:... 
traction. Yet{in ſpite of, all this” popular prejudice in favour. of their art, , | 
theſe aſtrological philefophdns, toidyoid being wipacched: enen gere r 
70 keep themſelves: Gut ef tho- Hand of the inquilitors, were obliged ö be. 
have with amſpestivo he neglect of this caution was-remarkas. 
ly fatal o Orcs Ag0vLanvs,. aa mous peripatette pbiloſaphes, aftrologer, 
and mathematicians firſt of alb ꝓhyſician: to SL XU; arndafterwards:; 
to dene SINBTER Rog duke: of (Calabria. ne unhappy man having 
performed ſome: expetiments in mechanics, that ſcemed miraculoixs : to the 
vulgar, and heving/alſe:ofieaded many, ant amungi the reft kis-maſtei. by 
giving out ſome ꝑredictions ieh were daid: „ fulfilledi was uni 
verſally ſuppoſed to deal with infernal ſpitits andi purnt for it iy the ingen 
ſitors at Horence, in the year 1397 LJ. There is yet extant z cm 
of his upen the Sphere of: Jaibn de Sacrobigſtu, othdrwiſe named Hahl, 
which ſhews its author to have been deeply tainted with ſuperſtition BI. 
IX. Ravwmonn: Lvyy was the (author. f new and very fingular Nad The philoſophy « 
of philoſophy, which he endeavoured toi; tludtrate/and deftnq by his vo- 
luminons- Writings. Hie was. a, native of Maiarca, and a man af an admira - | 
ble, frujtfal genius, yet, at the ſite time, a ſtrange compound of rn 
and folly. Being full of zeabfor:the.pnopagation f the;goſpel, and having 
performöc any hayages, and: vader get rakes bet ps 40 promote ir, , 


2% DDD NHD ig 0 bee MH i H 2090. 
[x] Ros. e wrote a particular account of this famous man; as we learn from * 

Lavxorus, in his Hj nei Navarreni, tom. iv. O 5 722, ſee NIP 76. 

297.330. AI B00 P 7 V. Aal, Pari/* tom. iv: p EY 355530 3155 G 
2 Srxpk. BAU Zr 22 tom, W p. outs | 
21 EROL or, FH call: Pari/; tom. IU. p. 257. tom. v. P. 70 .— an. irt eben. 
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Fa ing 


Colliftio juditioru bir Nouri 16, Kc. fee Mos nk. 
la] Pu e Aep1anus wrote a Defence of this unhappy ppy man, which phfited in 
Dou w. Bzü Ni Ul i nitte Þ her ft, tom. i. ſec: xiv. EN P. 210. %½ We have alſo a. 
— account of him in Jo. MaxIX CxEscih⁰n,,7ñös Cum 22 volgab. Pula, vol. H. 

b. iii. xiv. 
1 47 Gab Navvz US, Apologie four lei grands hommes gui ont ert ſaupſonnes de Magie, p. 270. * | 
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The corrupt ſtate I. 1 


of the clergy. 


Chr: X. hewag Haid nenn in ar, in th 
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. e erty m 


vho lived, for the moſt 
ment, though they 


iq 41 orbitant power of the po 


lis oro Cavncn' PAT I. 


£1315, by the Mahometans whom be 
was attempting to convert. The Pranciffane to whoſe third order it is ſaid 


he belonged, extol him to che ſkies, and have taken great Pains to perſuade 


ſeveral popes to canonize him: while many on the contrary, and eſpecially 


me Pominidans, invei bitterly 5gainſt hich, calling him a hare-brained 
chemiſt; à hot-headed Fanatic, a hefetic, # e and a mere compiler of 


the works of the more learned Mahe The popes entertained dif. 


ferent opinions of him; ſome 8 him A out oe Ions man, while 
others. pronounced him a vile heretic. But whoever peruſes the writings of 


judice, will not be biaſſed bf Either of theſe parties. It 
is at leaſt certain, that he would have been à great man, had tlie wartnth 
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cen the bites and government of the church drring e century. 


Set 4 2444 
vernors of the church i in this veripd, from the higheſt to the 
0 — 9 were addicted to vices peculiarly diſhenourable to their 
cacti 4 We ſhall ſay nothing of the Grecian and Oriental clergy, 
part, under a rigid, ſevere, and oppreſſive govern- 
deſerve their part in his beavy and ignominious charge. 
But with regard to the Latins our ſilence would be inexeuſable;- ſince the 
flagrant abuſes that prevailed among them were attended wich conſequentes 
equally: pernicious to the intereſts of religion and the well-being of civil 


” ar 


| 2 It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that there were, even in theſe 


egenerate times, ſeveral pious and worthy men, who ardently longed for a 
eb er of the church, both in its bead and members, as they uſed to ex- 

inſelves (dl. Laudable as cheſe deſites undoubtedly were, many 
ry warn occurred td prevent their accompliſnment; ſuch as the ex- 


pes, ſo confirmed by length of time hat; it ſeemed 


_ immoveable,. the exceſſive: ſuperſtition that *— the minds of the ge- 


nerality, together with the wretched i o and barbarity of the age, 
by which every ſpark of truth, was ſtifled, as it were in its very birth.“ 
Yet firm and laſting as the dominion of the Romon pontifs ſcomed to be, it 
was gradually undermmined: and weakened, partly by the pride: and raſhneſ of: 
the p Nr and | partly by | ſeveral D 10 l 

79 5 bonn Sarzuncts's Preface t RA TMN 288 e 5 * 9 x WII Iiau, 


elector P „ cauſed to be collected at a great expenſe, and to be 3 — 1729, in five 
folio volumes. Luc. Wagppincus,, Amal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 421. tom. 'v. P. 157+ 316. 


tom. vi. p. 229. Concerning the famous invention of 'LVLLY, ſee Dax. Grone. Nie 

Polyhiſlore,. lib. ii, cap. v. p. 3 2h: 1 1 

te att Cat — e lb, xiti. p. 1697. o. L SOUS, De varia 

forma Ariſtetalis N 217+, Jo. Hang. HoTTinGeRL Hiftoria Ecely. rf 12 an e. at 
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char. II. The Internal His Tory of the Cyunrcn. 72] 
II. This important change may be dated from the quarrel which aroſe be- Ce yr. XIV. 
tween BoxniyFace VIII, who filled the papal throne; about the beginning of = — — 
this century, and PRI ip the Fair, king of France. This prince, who was Fm, fans So _ 
endowed with a bold and enterprizing ſpirit, ſoon, convinced Europe, kl at it the papal tyran» 
was poſſible to ſet bounds to the overgrown arrogance of the biſhop . 
Rome, notwithſtanding many crowned heads had attempted it without ſuc- 
ceſs. Bonirace ſent PriLie the haughtieſt letters; imaginable, in which he 
_ aſſerted, that the king of France, with all other kings and princes whatſoever, 
were obliged, by a divine command, to ſubmit to the authority of the popes, 
as well in all political and civil matters, as in thoſe. of a religious nature. 
The king anſwered him with great ſpirit, and in terms expreſſive of the ut- 
moſt contempt. The pope. rejoined with more Heyy wo nl ever; and, in 
that famous bull, unam ſanctam, which he publiſhed about this time, aſſerted 
that Jesvs CHRIST had granted a twofold power to his church, or, in other 
words, the ſpiritual and temporal ſword; that he had (jetted tlie whole 
human race to the authority of the Roman pontif, and that whoever dared 
to diſbelieve it, were to be deemed heretics, and ſtood. excluded from all i 
poſſibility of ſalvation [el. The king, on the other hand, in an afſembly | 
of the peers of his kingdom, held in the year 1303, ordered WILLIAM DE 
Noc ak ET, a celebrated lawyer [Y], to draw. up. an accuſation againſt the 
pope, in which he publicly charged. him with here/es, fimony, and many other 
| vices, demanding, at the ſame time, an oecumenical council to epo | 


ot 
an execrable pontif. The pope, in his turn, paſſed a ſentence of excom- 
munication, that very year, againſt the king, and all his adherents, 1, 
III. Pray, ſhortly after he received. his ſentence, held an afſembl * Of the The event of 
ſtates of the kingdom, where he again employed ſome perſons of the bigheſ this warm con- 
rank and reputation to fir in judgment upon the pope, and appealed{ to a 
general council. After this he ſent WiLLiaM DE Noc ARE, Wich 1 
others into [aly, to excite a ſedition, to ſeize the pope's perſon, and then to, 
. convey him to Lyons, where | the king was determined 'to hold: the above- „lines 
mentioned council. NocaRET, being a reſolute active man, ſoohi_ drew 


over to his aſſiſtance the powerful family of the Colonnas, then at Variance 

with the pope, levied a ſmall army, ſeized Boxir Ack, who lived, in perfect 
ſecurity at Auagni, and as ſoon as he had got him into his power tręated him 

in the moſt ſhocking manner, and even carried his, outrage ſo far* as to 
wound him on the head by a blow with his iron gauntlet, The inhabitants 
of Anagni reſcued him out of the hands of this fierce and inveter ate che my, 

conducted him to Rome, where he died ſoon after of an illneſs becalioned® y 
the rage and anguiſh into which theſe inſults had thrown him[g]. +1; 
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lei] This bull is yet extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. Extravagant. Commun. lib. i. fit. De ma- 
Joritate et obedientia. ' | e "IDLE. ee e neee en ei 
| | 4 F] Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the moſt intrepid and inveterate enemy the popes ever 
had before Lur HER, none have given us a fuller account than the Benedictine monks. Hiff. 
Generale de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 114. 117. ſs Phrrir made him chancellor of France forqhis re- 
folute oppoſition againſt the popfe. „ e eee ee eee 
ei See the Ada inter Bonifacium VIII, Bened. XI, Clement. V, et: Philippum Palchrum, pub- 
' ſhed A. D. 1614, by PETER PuTzanus,—ADR. BAILLET, Hift, we Demcieæ du Banjface VIII, 
Vol. I. | 4 2 IV. Bz- 
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Civ, N. ww. Wikbicr XI. WHO fuccecded him; and whoſe natrie before his ac. 

— ce Hike papal chair; was NICE AS Bocce learned prudence by 
ele, me. this Fl 57577 e, ard urſued more moderate and gentle meaſures. Fe 
> hn... of his own accbr; the ſentence of excommunication that his pre: 
5 ceflor had thundered llt Againſt the Ring of France and His dominions, 
t hever could be prevailed upon to ab ole Nookr ET bf hivtieaſbii againſt 
e ghoſtly tnajeſty of thee Polt ente Nocakzr, on the ther hand, ſet à 
fo ie e upon the _— Fee and Pröſccuted, With his uſual vigour 

and 1 1 in the Roman court the aàteüſstion that nne had formerly 


125 ht apainſt Boe, and, in the nate of his royal taſter, inſiſted, 
ethory of that pontif ſhould be branded with a notorious mark bf. 
While this was tranſacting BentDicT died A. D. 1304; upoh 
mA Palla, by 112 artful, ihitrigues in the cohclave; obtained the ſee of 
Rome for a F Nag elate Berk TRAND: DE Gr, archbiſhop of Bourdeaus, 
who Wh een cee Uo that high dignity, on the zth-of June 1303. 
This ff Was Ito 2 * the more necelfary, in chat the breach between the 
4 iT, the court of te not yer TT ook and, 48 Nocartry 
Was al as „ yet" 8 ved, might eaſily be renewed. Beſides, the French 
; og narch, inn med Fick tha ehre of rerngs ihſiſtẽd upon the formal con- 
_demnatio 


* 8 


demina Poxiitabt 4 Kone, the abvlition 6f the order of 
"Tenplars, abt they egos bf great Importance, which he could not 
Teste 1 i Nec pepe kite Me dle open 4 Fact 
Pont, Mi 4 5 . Tofhx Rates, cui confide, as feceſfary to the 
̃ A e 1055 Brick a” gr es 17 te 2 . 
. ner, and tems 6 
„ "een 15 0 K d RO delt ing the pace of Rverity Ly 
12 38 1 i ee ſeriſiön, the BabyI6nith'eaptivity 15. 
The- diminution; , | "Fe 255 I br, K if that tlie tontintied relidence Ef the popes in 
of the papal au- "France 65 8 bro Þ iy authbfft y bf the Roman fee. For during the 
1 g. . fonts 0 "Rome, The fiction of the "Oibellnes, their in- 
5 reader He ht thin ever; inſtimueh, that they 
d &. Pet 7's Patrimony, But even attacked the: 
, 9 78 0 This Eauſed many cities do fevolt from 
. br 05 e wet Was the rand {&tirce and fomenter of cabak, 
"ta Fr th, and Lak 0 1 20 the Taws and deerees ſent thither 
11 M wel 255 teated With contempt by the common people, 
10 e By the the Sahle " The. infliichce of this example was propagated. 
FFP «Bonifacio, cap. vi. 
ene Phi, rende eee h leer ic 
Br 


an account of the French conſult chic * 5 Bar ug Fite Pantif. 2 5 

5 * — ublifhed at Navi in two. — 48. in the. year 1693. The reader may alſo peru . 
dat it mai be with the tmtiſt caution, Loe uk YAL 'S Hiffory of the  Gallican, Church, va. 1 e 
lo runtinueil chat work aften His death. See more eſpecially tom. xii. This jeſuit, and his . 
ceſſors, have ſhewn induſtry and el6quence in the compoſition of this hiſtory; but they, for 
the moſt paft, artfyfſy.conceal the vices and enortvitits of the Roman pontifs, . _ M 
e Barvan Pau. Huenion. tom. ii. p. 290, 291. 301. 399: 323, and many now. 
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| * 12 n. 7 
from 145 chroug hn moſt parts of Europe; it ein evident, From vaſt of r. 1 
number of instances, that the Europeans in general” did Hot" y near IÞ * - 
much regard to the decrees and thunders of the Gallic po ES, as &y cid fo © 
thoſe of Rome. This gave fiſe to various ſeditih ns 15 ainſt the' ontits, nee 
which they c could not entirely cruſh, even with the ba of "the Pup * mw ho IE os v- 
exerted themſelves with the moft barbarous fury. Roſe Kc MALT V. 7 
VI. The French pontifs finding they could draw! put mall reyenues from Ale 
their Italian dominions, which were now torn in pieces by Faction, afid popes to acquire 
ravaged by ſedition, were obliged to contrive new methods of of En: Ow , 
wealth. For this purpoſe they not only ſold indulgences tö'the 1. 
frequently than they had formerly done, whereby they he Mee 
extremely odious to ſeyeral potentates, but alſo diſpoſed x ubhdy-6 6 f ſcang if. 
ous licences, of all ſorts, at an exceſſive price. Johx XX WWE Fel a 
ſhrewd and zealous in promoting this abominable trafic; for- 5 
was nat the firſt inventor of cbt taxes and rules of ib g ee hs 
yet the Romiſh writers acknowledge that he _ d ane RAD; 
more extenſively profitable to the holy treaſury 31 It i ere, 
the origin of the tribute paid to the popes under the name of — 74 ard 
Which Is generally affirmed to have been firſt im impoſed by him, IS of f 185 
earlier date {/]. Beſides the! abuſes now wertes, thele Gal! 155 ry 
having aboliſhed' the rig ht of elections, arrogated to e l vs 1 
conferting all the offices of the church; ber Be feater of ftn Aan 
ing £0 their lancy, by which they ſoon amaffed rodighoys” a Je | = 
_ alfgnnder their go government that reſerves, fovifions,” experfatro 5, And 
impoſitions of the like odious nature, 'thit had ſeldom or neyer'beeh hea 
of before, became familiar to the public car, and! fed” = e dich Vit 


complaints lag. Theſe complaints exceeded 16 "x 
theſe pontifs, particularly Joun XX11,"Cr EMENT VI. nd GREGORY: 
openly declared that they had reſerved to hence "Mc 65" 48d 
pariſhes within their juriſdiction, and were determined, jh"confequence of 
that ſovereign authority and plenitude of ; power Which Cirafsr had ng. d 
upon them, his vicars, to'provide for them and diſpoſe of 115 ut er- 
ception U. It was by thele and other ſuch mean and ſe 7ANces, 


' cOhtrivan 
which had no other end than' the acquiſition! of riches,” ID t.theſe cop 
fiderate pontifs excited a a general hatred Spainſt the Roman ee, the thereby 
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laces luna Ton!! 4 al tom. 3. p. 397- 8 5 40g, be. Gramnone, Hilo 4. 
Naples, tom. iii. p. 280. 83 

10 Jo. Gaurinvs, De Ficecancellarig ccc lie Ron p. 30 Ca. Craze, Leteres ler 72 
Jubiles, tom. ii p. 673. and others. © 

. 0 BrRxR. van ESPEN, Jus Eccleſ. aue b tom. ii p. 876. —BovLay, Hifter, Acad. 
Pari/. tom. iv. p. 911,—ANnT. Wogp, Antiguit. Qxon. tom. i. rg. —+OvIL. * | 
dee Dif. fur les Annates, tom, xii. We 10 he Gallic. K. 

18 EH. BAT vz Miſcellan. tom. ii. p. Kin Ft antif. Averien, dom. is, p. 60. 
63.65. 74. 154. 156. Galle Chriftiana . Bene 22 bm. Af ppend. p. 13. Woop, Aptignit. 
—_ tom. i. p. 148. 201, 202. BouLar, Hi ift. Acad. = (72 1 * 

7 LU Af ion. tom. ii. p. 873. tom. i. p. 285. 311.681. r. MarTH#1 
An 2 * 8 „ Call Gli Gr OO tom. i. P. 1 5 15050 A * bit 
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rom the time of Box irAcx. Þ 
The obſequiouſl- , VII. CLEMENT V was a mere creature 
neſs of Cle- 


ment V to Phi- abſolutely dir ected and 


lip. 


atly weakened the papal empire which had been viſibly upon: the decline 


of PniLie- the Fair, and was. 
verned by that prince as long as he lived, 
WILLIAM DE Nocartrt, the implacable enemy of Boxiracz VIII, notwith. 
| ſtanding he was under a, ſentence of excommunication, had the boldneſs to 
proſecute his maſter's cauſe, and his own, againſt Boxirace,.even.in the 

_ . Pope's, court; an inſtance of aſſurance this, not eaſy, to be paralleled, 
Prize inſiſted, that the dead body of Box1race ſhould be dug up, and 
publicly burnt; but CLEMINT averted this infamy by his: advice and in- 
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treaties, promiſing implicit obedience to the king in every, thing elſe. In, 
order therefore bes bis word, he was obliged to abrogate the laws enacted 


by BoxixAcx, to grant the king a bounty of five years tithes, fully to abſolve 
Noc Ax Ex of all his crimes, on condition of his ſubmitting to a light penance 
(which, however, he never performed) to reſtore the citizens of Anagni to their 
reputation and honour, and to. call a general council at Vienne in the year 
1311, in order to condemin the Templars, on whoſe deſtruQion ,PriLie was 
moſt ardently bent. In this council every thing was, determined as the king 
thought proper. For CLEM ENT, terrified by the melancholy fate of Boxi- 
FACE, durſt not venture to oppoſe this intrepid and obſtinate monarch [o]. 
John YT . VIII. Upon CLemexr's death, which happened in the year 1314, many 
fierce contentions aroſe in the conclave about chooſing a. ſucceſſor, the 
French cardinals inſiſting upon a French, and thoſe. of 1taly, demanding an 
Italian pope. ,.. After two years alterations however, the. French party pre- 
vailed, and, in the year 1316, elected JAMES DE Evuss, a native, of Cabors, 
and cardinal biſhop of Portio. He aſſumed the name of JohN XXII, and 
had a tolerable ſhare of learning, but was at the ſame time crafty and 
proud, weak, imprudent, and. covetous, which. is allowed even by thoſe 
writers who, in other reſpects, ſpeak well. of him. He is deſervedly cenſured. 
on account of his temerity, and the ill ſucceſs that attended him, through 
his own imprudence, in many of his enterprizes; but he is more eſpecially 
blamed for that calamitous and unhappy war into which he entered againſt 
' Lewis of Bavaria. This powerful. prince diſputed the imperial throne of 
Germany with Frtvpera e, duke of. Auſtria, and they had been both choſen to 
that high dignity, in the year 13 14, by their reſpective partiſans among the 
_ electors and princes-of the empire. Jon took it for granted, that the de- 
f 3 ciſion of this conteſt came under his ghoſtly juriſdiction. But, in the year 
5 1322, the duke of Bavaria having vanquiſhed his competitor by force of arms, 
took. upon him the adminiſtration of the empire without aſking the popes 
approbation, and would by no means allow, that their diſpute, already 
determined by the ſword; ſhould be again decided by the judgment of the 
pope. Jozn interpreted this refuſal as a heinous inſult upon his authority, 
and, by an edict iſſued out in the year. 1324, pretended to deprive the em- 
peror of his crown. But his impotent reſentment was very little regarded; 
[0] Beſides the common writers already cited, ſee Gut. Franc. BER THIERII Diſcours fur l. 
 Pontificat, de Clement V, tom. iii. Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Gallic, Col ox iA, Hiſt. Litter, de Lyon, tom. %- 
p 340. Gallia Chriſtiana Benedict. tom. i. p. 1189. & tom. ii. p. 829. | 
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Cnay, II. The Iiternal HisTory of the Cnuxcen. 


deſerved affronts, the pontif preſumes, in the year 1327, to declare the im- 
perial throne vacant a ſecond time, and even to publiſh a ſentence of excom. 
munication againſt the chief of the empire. This new mark of papak 
arrogance was ſeverely reſented by Lewis, who, in the year 1328, publiſhed. 
an edit at Rome, by which Joan was declared unworthy of the pontificate, 
depoſed from that dignity, and ſucceeded in it by one of his bittereſt enemies 


PrrER DE CoRRBIERT, a Franciſcan monk, who aſſumed the name of 


Nicol As V, and crowned” the emperor at Rome in à ſolemn and public 
manner. But, in the year 1330, this imperial pope voluntarily abdicated 
the chair of St. Peter, and ſurrendered himſelf to Joun, who kept him in 
| cloſe confinement at Avignon for the reſt of his days: Thus ended the con- 
teſt between the duke of Bavaria and JohN XXII; who, notwithſtanding 
their mutual efforts to-dethrone each other, continued both in the poſſeſſion 
of their reſpective dignities [p]. 8 et e e ts 4 

IX. The numerous tribes of the Fratricelli, Beghards, and Spiritual Fran- 
aſcans adhered: to the party of Lewis. Supported by his patronage, and 


diſperſed throughout the greateſt part of Europe, they attacked every where 


the reigning pontif, as an enemy to the true religion, and loaded him with 


the heavieſt accuſations and the bittereſt invectives, both in their writings 
ä Theſe attacks did not greatly affect the 
pontif, as they were made only by private perſons, by a ſet of obſcure monks, 


and in their ordinary converſation: 


who, in many reſpects, were unworthy of his notice; but towards the con- 


cluſion of his life he incurred the diſapprobation and cenfures-of almoſt the 
| For in the year 1331 and 1332, having afferted, in 
ſome public diſcourſes, that the ſouls of the faithful, in their intermediate 


hole Catholic church; 


nay, he was even accuſed of hereſy by the emperor, who, at the ſame time; Cx ur. XIv. 
appealed to a general council. Highly exaſperated by theſe and other — 


* * 4 * 8 — 


John XXII 
accuſed of he- 


rely, 


ſtate, were permitted to behold CHRIST as man; but not the flice of God, or 


the divine nature; before their reunion with the body at the laſt day, this 
doctrine highly offended PR VI, king of France, was oppoſed by the 
pope's friends as well as by his enemies, and unanimouſly condemned by 


the divines of Paris, in the year 1333. This favourite tenet of the po 


was thus ſeverely treated, becauſe it ſeemed highly prejudicial to the felicity 


of happy fpirits in their unembodied ſtate; otherwiſe the point might have 


been, yielded to a man of his poſitive temper, without any material conſe- 


741 The particul rs of this violent quarrel may be learnt from the Records publiſhed by STEPH. . 
BaLuz. in tis Vie Pontif Avenion, tom. ii. p. 512: ED. MARTENE,.. Theſaur. Anecdotor. 


tom. ii. p. 541. / —Jo. GzorG., HERWART in Ludovico Imperatore defenſe contra Bxovium, Monachii 


1618, in 46. et: CHRIST. GEwWOT D. in Apologia pro Ludovico Bavaro, Ingolſtad i 618, in 4. 


againſt the ſame Bæowius, who, in the Annals he had publiſhed, baſely aſperſed the memory of the 


emperor. 


See alſo Luc. Wa bx us in Aunalib. Minor. tom. vii. p. 77. 1 06, J. &. Whoever 


attentively peruſes the hiſtory of this war, will perceive that Lx wM˙-IS of Bavaria. followed the exam 
ple of Pa1L1y the Fair, king of France. As PHILIP brought an accuſation. of hereſy againſt Bow i- 


Face, ſo did LEw1s with reſpect to JohN XXII. 


The French monarch made uſe of NoGarET. 


and other accuſers againſt the one pontif. Lewis employed Occau and the Franciſcans in that 


quality againſt the other. 
the depoſition of the pontifs who had incurred their diſpleaſure. . 
Wight be alledged to render the parallel more ſtriking. 


I .omit other circumitances that 


Each of them inſiſted upon the aſſembling a general council, and upon : 
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Cy r. XIV 


— nenen of o alete Pat n. 
e. Alarmed hy theſe yigprous. ately 
| 8 ee th this 525 e 


xething by way gf ezcuſe for 
| wards; in the year 13344 — he lay at the point of death, though he dd 
nt. A rengunce, he, in ſome meaſure, fuftened it, by 2155 he be. 
5 chat the e IAeR ſouls of, the righteous beheld the divine eſſence as 
far as their Fr Pn ge of 5 My and canditian wwould permit [q]. This declaration 
did not ſatis adyerlanes hence his ehr Benzpicr XII, Sal 
many diſputes had been held about it, 9000 an end to this controverſy by an 
unanimous xeſqlution of the Pariſian doctors ordering it to be receiyed ag 
an article of faith, that the ſouls Gf the blotted, during their Intermediate 
ſtate, did fully and pertectly contemplate the diyine nature [r]. BzNnzpicy's 
publiſhing this reſolution could be in no way injurious to the memory of 
Joux; for when the latter lay upon his death-bed, he ſubmitted his opi- 
nion to the judgment of the church. that he might not be deemed a beretic 
after his deceaſe 2 
Benedict XII. X. N 3 in the 2 1 354 new contentions AR in the . 


ut. 


Dr 


of - wr wp times _— bins as a man of great EE. who was 1885 
chargeable with that avarice, nor that ambition that diſhonoured ſo many 
of his predeceſſors [J. He put an end to the papal quarrel with the em- 
Lewis : and though he did not reſtore him to the communion of the 
church, becauſe preyented, as it is ſaid, by the king of France, yet he did 
not attempt any ching againſt him. He carefully attended tothe grievances 
of the church, redreſſed them as far as was in his power, endeayoured to 
reform the fundamental laws of the monaſtic ſocieties, whether of t * 
mendicant, or more opulent orders; and died in the year 1342, While 
was laying the moſt noble ſchemes for promoting a yet more extenſive re- 
formation. In ſhort, if we overlook his ſuperſtition, the prevailing. blemiſh 
of this barbarous age, it muſt be allowed that he was a man of integrity 
and merit. 
Clement VI. XI. He was ſucceeded by a man of a quite different diſpoſition, Cir- 
MENT VI, a native of France, whoſe name was PETER Rt and. who 


[9] See STEPH. BaLVUzII Vitæ Pontif. Sonia tom. i. p. 176. 177. 182. 197. 221. 786, &c. 
Luc. Dacats11 Spicil. Scriptor. Veter. tom. 1. p· 760. ed. Vet. — Jo. Laugoin Hiſtoria gymnaſ. 
Nawarreni, part. I. cap vii. & 319. tom. iv. lo” I. Opp.—BouLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. | 
tom iv. p. 235. 250.—Luc. Wappinct Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 371. tom. vil. p · 145.— 
Jac. EcHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 599. 68. | 
[] BAL Uzi Vit. Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 197.216, 221. 224. 236. 
[(s) All this pope's heretical fancies about the Beatiſie Viſion were nothing in compariſon with a 
vile and moſt enormous pradicel hereſy that was found in his coffers after his death, wiz. five and 
twenty millions of florins, of which there were N. | in /þ oye and the reſt jn plate, jewels, 
Crowns, mitres, and other precious baubles, all Which ad ſqueezed out of the Napf and the 
| inferior cler y during his 77 See LEURY, = it. Fat livr. xciv. 839. ] 
| [z] See the Fragmenta Hiftor. Renan. i in MyRATOR11 Antiquit. Talic. tom. ii. 2 5 | 
Barvzn Vit. Pant. Avenipn. np i . 205. 218. 24 e BOVL AT; Hiſtor. Head. ariſ. 
vom. iv. p. 253. 
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Cask. II. Te Tem! Hs TT of He Onwhew. 


i8are. Not to inſiſt upon the moſt exceptionable parts of tiiis pontif's con- 


duct, we ſhall only obſerve that he trod faithfully in the ſteps of Joan XXII. 
in providing for vacant churches and biſhoprics by Serving to himſelf the 
diſpoſal of them, which ſhewed his furdid- and inſatiable avarice ; that he 
cöuferred Eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices of the higheſt conſequence. 
pon ſtrangers and Italians, which drew upon him the warm diſpleaſure of 


the kings of England and France, and laftly, that by renewing the diſſen- 


| O 


fors that had formerly ſubfiſted between Lewis of Bavaria and the Roman 


ſee, he diſplayed to the world his exceffive vanity and ambition in the moſt- 


 odious colours. In the year 1343, he aſſailed the emperor with his thin- 
dering edits, and when he heard that they were treated by that prince with 


the utmoſt contempt, his rage augmented, and he not only threw out ner 
maledictions, and publiſhed new ſentences of excommunication againſt him, 


in the year 1346, but alſo excited the German princes to elect HEAT VII, 
ſon to CHARLES IV, emperor in his place. This violent meaſure would 
by the death of LE wis, in the year 134). CLEMEVT did not long ſurvive 
kim, for he died in the year 14352, famous for nothing but his exceſſive zeal 


for extending the papal webe and for his having added Avignon, which 


| ke purchaſed of Joan, queen of Naples, to the patrimony of 8; Peter. | 


42s cardinal of St. Nereus and Sr. Achilles, before his elevation to the pon - Cx. 


i - 
* 


XIV. 


infallibly have occaſioned a civil war in Germany, had it not been prevented 


— TX ol. ils i 2-1 e tiih4 1 121 f TS Tr 78 Arte 2 v R 
XII. His fucceſſor IxNOCExT VI, whoſe name was STEPHEN ALBERT, habet VE. 


was. much more remarkable for integrity and moderation. He was a 
Frenchman, and before his election Hail been bithop of Ofia: He died in 
the year. 1362, after having governed the church ten years. His greateſt 
blemiſh was that he promoted his relations with an exceffive partiahty,” but 


in other reſpects lie was à mah of merit and a great Encourager of pious and 
Earned men. He kept the monks cloſely to their duty, carefully abſtained 


from reſerving churches, and, by many good actions, acquired a great ahd. 
deſerved reputation. He was fucceeded by WilLIAu GrrmoarD; abbot of 


F. Vitor at Marſeilles, who took the name of URBAN V, and was entirely 
free from all. the groſſer vices, if we except thoſe which cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated. from the papal dignity.. This Pope, being prevailed on by the 
entreaties of the Romans, returned to Rome in the year 1367, but, in 1370, 
he came back to Avignon, to reconcile the differences that had ariſen be- 
teen the kings of, England and France, and died there the ſame year. 


o 


VIII. He as fucceeded by Prrer Roc, a French eccleſtaſtic of Gres 


illuſtrious 'deſeent, Who affumed the'name of Grecory XI, a man, Who, 
though inferior to his predeceſſors in virtue, exceeded them far in courage 
and aſſurance. In his time Zaly in general, and the city of Rome in par- 
ticular, was diſtreſſed with moſt outrageous and fromidable tumults. The 
Florentines carried on ſucceſsfully a terrible war againſt the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate z]. Upon Which, Gxtoory,” in hopes of quicting the diſorders of 


4 
4 * { 
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[z) See, chiefly, Corvcn SaLvTati Epiftoles written in the name of the Florentines, —— * 
| 47—100. p. 148. 162. See allo Prefat, ad. part, II. p. XV, the new Florentine edition by, 
AUR, MEHUS, — — * | = 
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728 ä The Intermal H1sTory of the Cauncn, PART I 
CEN r. XV. aq, and alſo. of recovering the cities and territories which had been taken 
= from St. Peter's patrimony, transferred the papal ſeat, from Avignon to Rem; 
in the year 1376. To this he was in a great meaſure determined: by the 
advice of one CATHERINE,, a virgin of SExs, who, in this credulous x e 
was thought to be inſpired with a ſpirit of prophecy, and made a journ fo 
Avignon on purpoſe to perſuade him to take this ſtep[w]. It was not, hoy. 
ever, long before GREGOR repented that he had followed her advice: for 
by the long ablence of the popes from Tah, their authority was reduced to 
ſuch a low ebb, that the Romans and Elorentines made no ſcruple to inſult 
him with the groſſeſt abuſe, which made him reſolve to return to Avignon 
but before he could execute his determination he was taken off by death, bs 
L io fon oe nit nc FE LE Wt, | 
A best ſchiim XIV. After the death of GxzcGory XI, the cardinals aſſembled to conſult 
zriſes in the Ro- about chooſing a ſucceſſor, when the people of Rome, fearing leſt the 
miſh church. „ eli | | | ? $2 g | 
vacant dignity ſhould be conferred on a Frenchman, came in a tumultuous 
manner to the conclave, and with great clamours, accompanied with man 
_ outrageous threatenings, inſiſted that an Italian ſhould be advanced to the 
. popedom. The cardinals terrified by this uproar immediately proclaimed 
- BARTHOLOMEW DE PREONA NO, who was a Neapolitan, and archbiſhop cf 
Bari, and aſſumed the name of URBAN VI. This new pontif, by his un- 
polite behaviour, injudicious ſeverity, and intolerable arrogance, had made 
himſelf many enemies among people of all ranks, and eſpecially among the 
leading cardinals. Theſe latter therefore tired of his inſolence, withdrew 
from Rome to Anagni, and from thence to Fondi, a city in the kingdom of 
Naples, where they elected to the pontificate RoBERT count of Geneva, who 
took the name of CLEMENT VII, and declared at the ſame time that the 
election of URBAN was nothing more than a mere ceremony, which they 
had found themſelves obliged to perform in order to calm the turbulent rage 
of the populace. Which of theſe two is to be conſidered as the true and 
lawful pope, is, to this day, matter of doubt, nor will the records and writings, 
alledged by the contending parties, enable us to adjuſt that point with any 
certainty [x]. URBAN remained at Rome; CLEMENT went to Avignon in 
France. His cauſe was eſpouſed by France and Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and 
Cyprus, while all the reſt of Europe acknowledged URBAN to be the true 
_ vicar of CHRIST. 15 a 


Its bad conſe- XV. Thus the union of the Latin church under one head was deſtroyed 


QUENCES. 


at the death of GxRCORY XI, and was ſucceeded by that deplorable diſſen- 
ſion, commonly known by the name of the great weſtern ſchiſin [y]. This 


[x] See the acts and documents in Cs. Ecass. pe BovLar, 5. Acad. Pariſ. tom. W. 
p. 463. Luc. Wappinci Annal. Minor. tom. ix. p. 12. /—8TETR. BaLuz1 Vit. Pai 
Avenion. tom i. p. 442. 998. / Ada Sandor, tom. i. April, p. 728. I have alſo ſome docu- 
ments never yet publiſhed, which throw great light upon this controverſy, though they do not ab- 
ſolutely determine the point in diſpute. | | 
D] An account of this diſſenſion may be ſeen in PixxRE vu Puy Hiſtoire Generale du Schiſme 
qui a ett en PEgliſe depuis An 1378, juſpu en An 1428. which, as we are informed in the Prefact, 
was compiled from the Royal Records of France, and entirely worthy of credit, Nor ſhould we 


diſſenſion 


[w] See Loncveval Hift. de PEgliſe Gallicane, tom. xiv. p. 159. 192. 


CHAP. U. The Internal His Tory of the Cuvzcu, 


Genion was mented with ſuch dreadful. ſucceſs, and aroſe to ſuch 2 OY 


ſhameful height, that, for che ſpace of fifty years, the church had two or 
three different heads at the ſame time; each of the contending p Popes form- 


ing * and. thandefing out t anarhernas ona their competicos... | The f 


11 


5 baſs of hien Was SAngufied in mlt PER eee doe to a 
moſt! ſcandalous exceſs, TT he clergy, while they "vehemently contended 
which of the e as wot was the” true Tucceſfor of Cnrisr, were fo 
ol p up even 'an 
appearance of religion or deny? and in-  daſequence of all this, many 
plain well-meaning people, who concluded thatꝰ no one could poſſibly 
artake of eternal life, unleſs united with the vicar of CHR 157, were over- 
whelmed with doubt, and plunged into the deepeſt diſtreſs of mind [z]. 
Nevertheleſs theſe abuſes were, by their conſequences, greatly conducive both 
to the civil and religious intereſts of mankind; for by theſe diſſenſions the 
papal power received an incurable wound; and kings and princes, who had 
formerly been the ſlaves of the lordly pontifs, now became theit Judges and 
maſters. And many of the leaſt ſtupid among the people had the courage 
to diſregard/and deſpiſe the-popes on account of their odious diſputes about 
dominion, to commit their ſalvation to God alone, and to admit it as a 
maxim, that the proſperity of the church might be maintained and the in- 
tereſts of religion ſecured and promoted wirhoüt a. viſible head, crowned 
withen ſpitieual ſupremac . eee e e poems 
XVI. The Italian cardinals attached to the: inteteſts'of Urgan vr; 
the death of that pope. in the year 1389, ſer up för Bis fucceffor, at ' Rome, 
Pzrrr Troger, a Neapol 
and CLEMEVY VII; dying i the year 1394, che French cardirials faifed to 
the pontificate Pere” b WI, a-Spaniatd, who aſſutned *the'nanie, of 
| Bexnzprct XIII. During theſe tränlactions various methods were 2 r 
and attempted fof bealifig this #idlancholy breach i the church. Kings 


itan, Who: tock the nanie of Boxfracz IX; 
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pon Propoſalt for 
aboliſhing the/ 
ſchiſm, 


and princes; biſhops and divines, appeared with zeal In this falutary project. 


It was generally thought that the beſt courſe” to be taken in this matter 
was, what they then ſtyled! the Method of caſſon: but neither of the popes 
could be prevailed on, either by intreaties or threatenings, to give up the 
pontificate. The Gallican church; highly incenſed at this ob inacy, re- 
nounced ſolemnly, in a council held at Paris in the year 139), all Teri 

and obedience to both pontite'; and upon the .pvblicaion of this r lution 


: 5 * „7 * SS 1 
fr (3! «#47 1110 841 1 2 0 30 i $11 141 


vel reject Lew1s Aso Rs Hiſtoire du. grant Ct #Occidtent, though in i it is 


deeply tainted with the leaven of party ſpirit. A great many documents are to be met with in 
Boviay Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. and v. and alſo. in Epm; MarTEn® Tefauri Anecdotor. 
dom. ii. p. 1074. I always paſs over the common writers apon this: ſubject, ſuch as unden, 
RATNAL D, Bzovivs, SPONDANUS, and Du Pin. 

ſz]. Concerning. the miſchievous. conſequences of this ſchiſm, we have 3 a. . axcount. in ts 


. Eccie/. Franſois, tom. ii. p. 166. Wee eie Cx rant 
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zb Internal HIS roRY of the CuuRou, Pax jj 
cu. in delt 1398, BexzpicT XIII was, by the expreſs orders of CHantasVs, 
The enormitls XVII. Some of the popes, and eſpecially Bexzvict XII, were perfectly 
Scat of che ACquainted with the ee vices, and ſcandalous. conduct of the greateit 
Meadicants, part of the monks, which they zealouſly endeavoured to rectify and remove; 
daut the diſorder was too inveterate to admit of a cure. The Mendicants, and 
more eſpecially the Dominicans and Franciſcans, were at the head of the 
monaſtic orders, and were, indeed, become the heads of the church; ſo ex- 
tenſive was the influence they had acquired, that all matters of importance, 
both in the court of Rome and in the cabinets of princes, were carried on 
under their ſupreme and abſolute direction. The multitude, had ſuch a high 
notion of the ſanctity of theſe furdy beggars, and of their credit with the 
fupreme Being, that great numbers of both ſexes, ſome in health, others in a 
ſtate of infirmity, others at the point of death, earneſtly deſired to be admit- 
ted into the Mendicant order, which they looked upon as a fure and infallible 
method of rendering heaven propitious. Many made it an eſſential part of 
their laſt wills, that the! carcaſes, after death, ſhould be wrapped: in old, 
dicants. For ſuch, was the barbarous, ſuperſtition, . and, wretched: igno- 
rance of this age, that people univerſally believed, they ſhould readily obtain 
mercy; from CHR16T, at the day of, judgment. if they appeared before his 
Ws tribunal aſſociated with the Mendicant friars. CCF 
Traden, XVIII. The high eſteem in which the Mendicant onders-weze held, and 
pom the exceſſive degree of authority they had acquired, only ſeruved to render 
them ſtill mare odiqus to ſuch as: had hitherm been, their enemies, and. to 
- draw upon them ne marks of jealouſy-and hatred from the higher and 
| lower. A the monaſtig ſocieties and the public uniyerſities. So univerſal 
Was this odium, that there, was ſcarcely a province or univerſity in Europe 
in de ichops, clergy, and doctors were not warraly engaged in oppo. 
fition, to the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who employed the power and 
authority they had received from the popes, in undermining the antient 
diſcipline, of the church, and aſſuming to themſelves a gettain ſuperin- 
tendente in religious, matters. In England the. univerſity of Orfard made a 
reſolute ſtand againſt, the encroachments of the Dominicans [4], while 
Ric#asp, archbiſhop, of Armagh, HENRY Caume, Nonis, and others, 
attacked all the Mendicant orders with, great vehemence and ſeverity fc]. 
But Ricnakp, whoſe. animoſity againſt them was much keęener chan that 
of their other antagoniſts, went ta the court. of Innocent, VI, in the year 
1356, and there vindicated the cauſe of the church againſt them with pro- 
digious fervor, both in his writings and diſcourſe, until the year 1360, in 


la Beſides the common hiſtorians, and Lone uEVAL's Hiffoire ds I Egliſe Gallicant, tom. xiv. 
ee the Aut of this ebuncil in BoutAaYy's Hiſtor. Acud. Parifi tom. iv. p. 929. 

5 See An r. Wood, Antiguit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 150. 154. 196, ke. 

5 See Woon; Antiquit. Oren. tom. i. p. 781, 182: tom. H. p. 61, 62. BAL UziI Vite 
Pantif. Avenion. tom. 1. p- 338. -950.—Povutar, Hafen. Acud. Pari.' tom. iv. p. 336.— 
Wappinci Annal. Minor. tom. viii. p. 126. n 1. 
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with the univerſity of Paris, were ſecretly engaged in contriving means to 
overturn their exorbitant power [4]: but Joun DE Portrac ſet himſelf - 
apenly againſt them, publicly denying the validity of the abfolution granted 
by the Dominicans and Franciſcans to thoſe who confeſſed to them, main- 
taining, that the popes were difabled from granting them a power of abſo- 
lution, by the authority of the canon, entitled, Onmis utrinſque Jexus and 
proving from theſe premiſes, that all thoſe, who would be ſure of their 
{alvatipn, ought to confeſs their {ins to their own pariſh priefts, even though 
they had been abſolved by the monks. They ſuffered little or nothing, 
however, from the efforts of theſe numerous adverſaries, being reſolutely 
protected againſt all oppoſition, whether open or ſecret, by- the popes, who 

regarded them as their beſt friends, and moſt effectual ſupports. Accord- 
ingly, Joh XXII, by an extraordinary decree, condemned the opinions of 
Joan DE PoLLIAC, in the year 1321 fel. Cs ENT eee 


————ů or ages — 5 
— oy, 


- which he died [d]. They had alſo many opponents in France, who, t gether Cexr. NV. 


XIX. But among all the enemies of the Mendicant orders, none has John Wieklit. 


been tranſmitted to poſterity with more exalted encomiums on the one hand, 
or blacker calumnies on the other, than Jonx Wiexirr, an Engliſh doctor, 
profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, and afterwards rector of Lutter worth; who, 
according to the teſtimony of the writers of theſe times, was a man of an 
enterpriſing genius, and extraordinary learning. In the year 1360, animated 
by the example of RIcHARD, archbiſhop of Armagh, he firſt of all defended 
the ſtatutes and privileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt all the orders 
of the Mendicants, and had the courage to throw out ſome ſlight reproofs 
againſt the popes, their principal patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed 
to him as a crime. After this, in the year 1367, lie 'was-deprived of the 
'wardenſhip of  Canterbury-Hall in the univerſity of Oxford, by Srwon 
LANOHAM, archbiſhop of Canterbury; who- ſubſtituted: a monk in His place; 
upon which he appealed to pope URBAN V, who confirmed the ſentence of 
the archbiſhop againſt him, on account of the ficedom' with which he had 
inveighed againſt the monaſtic orders. Highly exaſperated at this treatment 
he threw off all reſtraint, and not only attacked all the monks, and their 
ſcandalous irregularities, but even the pontifical power itſelf, and other 
eccleſiaſtical abuſes, both in his ſermons and writings. From hence he 
proceeded to yet greater lengths, and deteſting the wretched ſuperſtition 
of the times, refuted, with great acuteneſs and ſpirit, the abſurd no- 
tions that were generally received in religious matters, and not only ex- 
horted the laity. to ſtudy the ſcriptures, but alſo tranſlated into Engliſh theſe 
divine books, in order to render the peruſal of them more univerfal. 


[d] See Sion Lettres Chaifies, tom. i. p. 164-—T have in my poſſeſſion a manuſcript treatiſe of 
BARTHOLEMEW DE-BR1SAC, entitled, Soluriones oppoſite Ricardi, Armachani epiſcopt, propofitionibus 
contra Mendicamtes in curia Romana coram Pontifice et cardinalibus fattis, Anno | r 
(e)] See Jo. Launorvs, De Canone: Omnis utriuſpue Sexus, tom. 1. part. i. Opp. P. 271. 274. 
287, & .- BALUZEzII Vit. Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. P. 10. & Mijcellaneor.' tom. i. p. 153.— 
Dacnxkif $picil: Scriptor. Vetter. tom. i. p. 112. / [t was publiſhed by EDM. MarTexe in 
Teſauro-Anecduor. tom. i. p. 1368. See alſo BAL UiI Vit. Pontif. Aventon, tom i. pe 1 32. 
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His adverfaries, - XX. The monks, whom Werrirr 
5 menced a violent proſecution againſt him at the court of GRROGORV XI, 


* 


m. Internal Hier onx of the Cnuncn, . Parr l. 
IV. Though neither the doctrine of Wickrirr was void of error, nor his lie 
| without reproach, yet.it mult be gonfeſſed that the changes he 
introduce, both in the faith and diſcipline of the church, 
reſpects, wiſe, uſeful, and ſalutary gf ]. 


attempted to 


Fan ier n 
had principally exaſperated, com. 


who, in the year 1377, ordered Simon SuppuRy, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to take cognizance of the affair in a council held at London. Imminent . 
this danger evidently was, WIck LIF eſcaped it by the intereſt. of the duke 


of Lancaſter, and ſome other peers, who had an high regard for him. And 
ſoon after the death of Gxecory XI, the fatal ſchiſm of the Romiſh church 
commenced, during which there was one pope at Rome, and another at 
Avignon; ſo that of courſe this controverſy lay dormant a long time. But 
no ſooner was this embroiled ſtate of affairs tolerably ſettled, than the proceſs 
_ againſt. him was revived by WILLIAM DE CourTenar, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in the year 1385, and was carried on with great vehemence, in two 
_ councils held at London and Oxford. The event was, that of the !wenty-three 
opinions, for which Wiexxirr had been proſecuted by the monks, ten were 
condemned. as; heretics, and, birteen as errors [g]. He himſelf, however, 


returned in ſafety to Lutterworth, where he died peaceably, in the year 1 387, 


This latter attack was much more dangerous than the former; but by what 
means he got ſafely. through it, whether by the intereſt of the, court, or by 


denying, or abjuring his opinions, is to this day a ſecret [4]... He left man 


followers. in Lugland, and other countries, who were ſtyled Wickliſſites ane 
.Lollards,, which laſt was a term of popular reproach tranſlated. from the 
.Flemiſh, gongue into Engliſh. Wherever they, could be found, th 

terribly perſecuted by the -inquifters,, and other inſtruments of papal ven- 
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IIA work of his was 
| ſhews ſufficient! 
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the learned Mr. EDwARD B 
of this collection, p. 191.] 
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1 vork ubliſhed at Beipſic and Frangfort in Ito. in the year 19 

" Dialogorum Libri 8.752 which, though it does not contain all the branches of his 
y the ſpirit of the man, and his way of thinking in general. 


mey were 


957 entitled, 


l)] We have a full and complete Hiſtory of the Life. and Sufferings of John Wicklif, publiſhed in 
8˙ at London in the year 1720, by Mr. Joan LE IS, who alſo publiſhed, in the year 1731, 
Wickrirr's Engliſh tranſlation of the New Te/flament from the Latin verſion, called the Vulgate. 
This tranſlation is enriched with a learned Preface by the editor, in which he enlarges upon the 
life, actions, and ſufferings of that eminent reformer. The pieces, relative to the controverſies 
which were ſet on foot by the doctrines of WickLIFF, are to be found in the learned work of 
WiLkx1Ns, entitled, Cencilia Magne Britauniæ et Hibern. tom. iii. p. 116. 156,—See alſo. BouLar, 
e Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 450.— ANT. Wood. Antiggq. Oxenienſ. tom. i. p. 183. 180, 


geance, 


octrine, yet 


{z) In the original Dr. Mos HEIM ſays, that, of Eighteen articles imputed! to WIck II, nine 
were condemned as herefies, and fifteen as errors. This contradiction, Which we have taken the 
libexty to correct in the text, is perhaps an overſight of the learned author, who may have con 
founded the eightcen hereſies and errors that were enumerated and refuted by WII LI Wo FORD 
in a letter to Ax un DET, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the twenty-three propofitions that had been 
condemned by his predeceſſor Couxr EV at London, of which ten were pronounced heretical, and 
thirtgen erroneous, See the very curious collection of pieces, entitled, Faſciculus rerum expetendarum 
et. fugiendarum ORTHUINI GRAT11, publiſhed firſt at Cologn, by the compiler, in the year 15 5. 
and afterwards at London in 1690, with an additional volume of ancient pieces and Een 
ao -s The letter of WoprorD is at full length in the firſt volume 
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geance, and, in the council of Conſtance, in the year 141 5, the memory and 


opinions of W1cKL1FF were condemned by a ſolemn decree : and about 
thirteen years after, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt. 

XXI. Notwithſtanding the Mendicants were thus vigorouſly attacked 
on all ſides, by ſuch a conſiderable number of ingenious and learned adver- 
faries, they could not be perſuaded to abate any thing of their exceſſive 


pride, to let bounds to their ſuperſtition, or to deſiſt from impoſing upon the 


multitude, but were as diligent as ever in propagating opinions highly 
detrimental to religion in general, and particularly injurious to the majeſty 


of the ſupreme Being. The Franciſcans forgetting, in their enthuſiaſtic | 


frenzy, the veneration that they owed to the Son of God, and animated with 


a mad zeal for advancing the glory of their order and its founder, impioyſly 


maintained, that the latter was a ſecond CnRIsT, in all reſpects ſimilar to 
the firſt, and that their inſtitution and diſcipline was the true . goſpel of 
Jzsus. Yet ſhocking as theſe fooliſh and impious pretenſions were, 
the popes were not aſhamed to patronize and encourage them by their 
letters and mandates, in which they made no ſcruple to aſſert that the 
abſurd fable of the ftigmas, or five wounds impreſſed upon Francis by 
Cyr1sT himſelf, on mount Alvernus, was worthy of credit, becauſe matter 


99. 
CenT. XIV. 


OP EIN 


The impiety of 
the Franciſcans. 


of undoubted fact il. Nor was this all; for they not only permitted to 


be publiſhed without any mark of their diſapprobation, but approved, and 
even recommended, an impious piece ſtuffed with tales yet more improbable 
and ridiculous than either of the abovementioned fictions, and entitled, 
The Book of the conformities of St. Francis with JE sus CHRIST, which was 
compoſed, in the year 1383, by BarxTHoLoMew ALBIzZ1, a Franciſcan of 


Piſa, with the applauſe of his order. This infamous tract, in which the Son 


of God is put upon a level with a wretched miſerable mortal, 1s an eternal 


i] The ſtory of the marks, or fligmas, impreſſed on Francis is well known, as are alſo the 
letters of the Roman pontifs, which enjoin the belief of it, and which WapbinG has collected with 
great care and publiſhed in his Annales Minorum, tom. viii. & ix. The Dominicans formerly made 


The Book of the 
conformities of 
St. Francis. 


a a public jeſt of this ridiculous fable, but, being awed into filence by the papal bulls, they are now 


obliged to deride it in ſecret, while the Franciſcans, on the other hand, continue to propagate it 
with the moſt fervent zeal, That St. Fx ANIS had upon his body the marks. or impreſſions of the 
five great wounds of Cars, is not to be doubted, ſince this is a fact proved by a great number 
of unexceptionable witneſſes, But as he was a moſt ſuperſtitious and fanatical mortal, it is un- 
doubtedly evident, that ke imprinted on himſelf theſe holy wounds, that he might reſemble CHRIST, 
and bear about in his body a perpetual memorial of the Redeemer's ſufferings. It was cuſtomary 
in theſe times, for ſuch as were willing to be thought more pious than others, to imprint upon their 
bodies marks of this kind, that having thus continually before them a lively repreſentation of the 


death of CHRIST, they might preſerve a becoming ſenſe of it on their minds. The words of St. 


PauL, Galat. vi. 17. were ſufficient to confirm, in this wretched deluſion, an ignorant and ſuperſti- 
nous age in which the ſcriptures were neither ſtudied nor underſtood. A lon liſt of theſe /igma- 
tiſed fanatics might be extracted from the Adta Sandorum, and other records of this and the follow- 


ing century ; nor is this ancient piece of ſuperſtition entirely aboliſhed, even in our times. Be that 


as it may, the Franciſcan monks having found theſe marks * the dead body of their founder, 
took this occaſion of making him appear to the world as honoured by heaven above the reſt of 
mortals, and invented, for this purpoſe, the ſtory of Cukisr's having miraculouſly transferred his 
wounds to him. 1 ng 


monument 
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cur. XIV. monument of the outrageous enthuſiaſm, and abominable arrogance of the 
— Franciſcan order; and not leſs ſo of the exceſſive imprudence of the popes in 
extolling and recommending it{k]. „ | 

The enormites XXII. The Franciſcans, who adhered to the genuine and auſtere rule of 
— Fratei- their founder, and oppoſed the popes, who attempted to mitigate the ſeverity 
of its injunctions, were not a whit wiſer than thoſe of the order, who ac- 
knowledged the juriſdiction and reſpected the deciſions of the Roman 

, pontifs. By theſe antipapal Franciſcans, I mean the Fratricelli or Minorites, 

and the Fertiaries of that order, otherwiſe called Beghards, together with 

the Spirituals, who refided principally in France, and embraced the opinions 

of PixR RF FD'OLIVE. Theſe monaſtic factions were turbulent and ſeditious 

beyond expreſſion ; + they gave incredible vexation to the popes, and for a 

long time. diſturbed, wherever they went, the tranquillity both of church 

and ſtate. About the beginning of this century [/], the leſs auſtere Fran- 
ciſcans were outrageous in their reſentment againſt the Fratricelli, who had 

deſerted their communion [n]; upon which ſuch of the latter, as had the 

good fortune: to eſcape the fury of their perſecutors, retired into France in 

the year 1307, and aſſociated themſelves with the Spirituals or followers of 

PrERRE D'OLIVE in Provence, who had alſo formerly abandoned the ſociety. 

Soon after this the whole Franciſcan order in France, ſtah, and other 
countries was divided into two parties. The one, which embraced the ſevere 
diſcipline and abſolute poverty of St. Francis, were called Spirituals; the 

other, which inſiſted upon mitigating the auſtere injunctions of their 

founder, were ſtyled the. Brethren of the community. The latter, being by far 

the: moſt numerous and powerful, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to op- 

preſs the former, whoſe faction as yet was but weak, and, as it were, in its 

infancy; but, notwithſtanding this, they chearfully ſubmitred to theſe hard- 

ſhips, rather than return to the ſociety of thoſe who had deſerted the rules 

of their maſter, Pope CLEMEN V having drawn. the leaders of theſe two 

parties to his court, took great pains to compoſe their diſſenſions; never- 
. theleſs, his pacific ſcheme advanced but ſlowly, on occount of the inflexible | 
5 obſtinacy of each ſect, and the great number of their mutual accuſations. 
! In the mean while the Spirituals of Tuſcany, inſtead of waiting for the dect- 


[#] Concerning ArL.B1z1 and his book, ſce Wapdinc. Aunal. Minor. tom. ix. p. 158.—J. fl. 
 FabBricu Bibhoth. Lat. medii evi, tom. i. p. 131.—SCHELHOR N1I Aman, Litter. tom. iii. 
p- 1Co,—BarLE's DiZionary, at the article Francis, and the Nouveau Dictionnaire Hift. Crit. 
tom. 1. at the article AL B1z1, p. 217. ERasMus ALBERT made ſeveral extracts from this book, 
and publiſhed them under the title of the Alcoran of the Franciſeans, which was frequently printed 
in Latin, German, and French; and in the y 


| ear 1734, was publiſhed at Amfferdam in tuo volumes 
8'9, in French and in Latin, with elegant cuts 15 | 
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[The Conformities between CHRIS T and St. x ax ers are carriec Ain the book of Aura 
. but they are multiplied to 4000 by a Spaniſh monk of the Order of obſervants, ina book publiſhed 


at Madrid in the year 16; 1, under the following title, Prodigioſum Nature et Gratie|Portentun- 


The Confor mities mentioned by Pedro DE ALVA AsTORGA, the auſtere author of this moſt ridiculous 
book, . whimſical beyond expreſſion. See the Bibliothegue des Sciences et des Beaux Arti, tom. . 
p. 318. a Y | £4548 «© II. | EST . £8652 | Cha 51. . 
J ] In the years 1306 and 1307. ä | | 
1 [a] Wapping: Annales Mincr. tom. vi. ad Jn. 1307. p. 91. 
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f6n of his holineſs, choſe themſelves 4 preſident, and inferior officers, white Cz $4; xrv. 
thoſe of France, being in the neighibourhood of Avignon, patiently expected —— . 
the papal determination [x]. | | n te 
XXIII. After many deliberations, CLeMent V, in a general council held Deliberations | 
at Vieme, in Daupbint, where he iſſued out the famous bull, Exivi de payg- dhe cemPoing 
4% [o), Pe an expedient for healing the breach between the jarring among the 
parties, * wiſe conce ſſions on both ſides. He gave up many points 
the Spirituals, or rigid Franciſcans, enjoining upon the whole order the pro- 
feſſion of ab/olute poverty, according to their primitive rule, and the ſolemn 
ftenunriation of all property, whether common or perſonal, confining: them to 
what was neceſſary for their immediate ſulhiſtence, and allowing them even for 
that a very ſcanty pittance. He, however, on the other hand, permitted the 
Franciſcans, who lived in places where it was extremely difficult to procure 
by begging the neceſſities of life, to erect granaries and fort-bouſes, where 
they might depoſite a part of their alms as a ſtoc in caſe of want; and 
ordered that all ſuch granaries and ſtore- bouſes ſhould' be under the inſpection 
and management of inſpectors and ftore-keepers who were to determine 
what quantity of provifions ſhould be, laid up in them. And finally, in 
order to ſatisfy the Brethren of the community, he condemned ſome opinions of 
PizxrE D'OLIVE [p]. Theſe proceedings ſilenced the monaſtic commo- 
tions in France; but the Tuſcan and Italian Spirituals were ſo exceeding 
perverſe and obſtinate, that they could not be brought to conſent to any 
method of reconciliation. At length, in the year 1313, many of them, not 
thinking themfelves' any longer fafe in Zaly, went into Sicily, where they met 
_ a very friendly reception from king FREDERIe, the nobility and 
XXI pen the death of CLEMINT V, the tumult, which had been 
appeaſed by his authority, was revived in France with as much fury as ever. 
For, in the year 13 14, an hundred and twenty of the Spirituals made à violent 
attack upon the Brethren of the community, drove them out of the convents of 
Narbonm and Beziers by force of arms, and inflamed the quarrel in a yet 
higher degree by laying aſide their antient habits, and aſſuming ſuch as 
were ſhort, ſtrait, and coarſe. They were ſoon Joined by a confiderable 
number from other provinces; and the citizens of Narbonns, where OL1ve was 
interred, enliſted themſelves in the party. JohN XXII, who was raiſed to 
the pontificate in the year 1317, took great pains to heal this new diſorder. 
The firft thing he did for this purpoſe was to publiſh” a ſpecial bull, by 
which he ordered the abolition of the Frarricelli, or Minorites, and their 
Tertiaries, wliether Beguines, or Bigbards, who were a body diſtinct from the 


[z] Wappixc: Amal. tom. iv. 1310, P..132.—EccarDi Corpus Hiftor. medii evi, tom. i. 
p. 1480,—BovLay, Hiff. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 129.—EcnaRDI Scriptor. Precdiator. 
tom. i. P+ 508, O9 . 5 ” 1 5 ; roar te e 2 
(e] This bull is inſerted in the Ju Canonicum inter Clementinas, tit. xi. De verbor. fenif. 
tom, ii. p. 1095. ed. Behmeri i. oo DE en & 

[2] Wappinci Annal. tom. vi. p. 194. 197. 199 · mY RY LPN 

[2] Wappixc: Annal. tom. vi. p. 213. 214.—BovLar, Hift. Aead. Pariſi tom. iv. p. 152» 
165. —AxcRNTRE, Colleftio judicior. de novis error. tom. i. p. 392. /. 
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"1 Cenr. XIV. Spirituals Ir]. In the next place he admoniſnhed the king of Sicily to expel 
) all the Fprritudls who had taken refuge in his dominions [s]: and then 
ordered the French Spirituals to appear at Avignon, where he exhorted them 

to return to their duty; and, as the firſt. ſtep to it, to lay aſide their ſhort 
trait habits with the ſmall hoods. The greateſt part of them obeyed, * 
FR. BERNARD DELITIOST, who was the head of the faction, and twenty 
four of the Brethren, boldly refuſed to ſubmit to the injunction. In vindi- 

cation of their conduct, they alledged that the rules preſcribed by St. Fx ax- 

eis were the ſame with the goſpel of IE Sus CnhRISH; that the popes there- 

fore had no authority to alter them; that the popes had acted iinfully in 

permitting the Franciſcans to have granaries and ſtore houſes; and that they 
added to their guilt in not allowing thoſe habits to be worn that were en- 

joyned by St. Francis. Joan, highly exaſperated by this oppoſition, cave 

orders that theſe obſtinate Brethren ſhould. be proceeded againſt as heretics. 
And ſurely they deſerved to be ranked among the vileſt heretics, for daring 

thus audaciouſly to oppoſe the authority and majeſty of the Roman ſee. 

As for F. DzLiT10s1, who was at the head of this ſect, and who is ſometimes 

called DELLi Consi, he was impriſoned, and died in his confinement, 
Four of his adherents were condemned to the flames, in the year 1318, at 
Marſeilles [t], which odious ſentence was accordingly executed without 
MAL. ene ot tn AUT. ĩ one a ae; 
The ridiculous XV. Thus theſe unhappy friars, and many more of their fraternity 
diſputes of the agho,, were afterwards cut off by this cruel perſecution, ſuffered merely for 
their contempt of the deciſions of the pontifs, and for maintaining that the 
inſtitute. of St. Francis, their founder, whieh they imagined he had 
eſtabliſned under the direction of an immediate inſpiration, was the very 
Goſpel of Chrift, and therefore not to be altered by the pope's authority. 
The controverſy;;conſidered in itſelf, was rather ridiculous than important, 
ſince it did not affect religion in the leaſt, but turned wholly on theſe two 
-points, the form of the habits ro be worn by the Franciſcan order, and 
their granaries and flore-bouſes. , The Brethren of. the community, or the leis 

rigid Franciſcans, wore long, looſe, and good habits, with ample hoods; 
but the Spirituals went in ſtrait, ſhort, and very coarſe ones, which they 
aſſerted to be preciſely the dreſs enjoined by the inſtitute of St, Fx ancis, 
and what therefore no power upon earth had a right to alter. And whereas 

the Brethren of the community, immediately after the harveſt and vintage, 

-were accuſtomed to lay up a ſtock of corn and wine in their granaries and 
F Cceͤellars, the Spiritual Franciſcans reſolutely oppoſed this practice as; entirely 
3 | repugnant to the profeſſion of abſolute poverty that had been embraced by 


5 2 This law is called Sanda Ramana, &c. and is to be found among the Extravagante, 
Johannis XXII. tit. vii. De religioffs domibus, tom ii. Jur. Canon. p. 11112 
* [5] WADDIxOI Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 265. ! 2 a 
] BALVziI Vit. Pontif. Awenion. tom. i. p. 116. tom, tl. p. 341. et Miſcellan. tom. . 
p. 195. 272. Wappixcus Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 267. . 376. /½ MarTexe Theſaur- 
Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 175. MarTinus Fuldenſis, in Eccarmi Corpore Hiftor. medii avi, tom. l. 
p. 1725. et HERM. CönxkRUs, ibid. tom. ii. p. 981. Hiftoire generale de Languedoc, tom. . 
p- 179. / ABGENTRE Collecrio Judicior. de novis errorib. tom. i. p. 294. /+ 2 
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the Fratricelli or Minorites. In order to put an end to theſe, broils, pope Cx x. XIV. 
Jom, this very year, publiſhed a long mandatory letter, in which he orfdereg ——=— 
the contending parties to ſubmit their diſputes upon the two points above- 

mentioned, to the deciſion of their ſuperiors (J]. 

XXVI. The effects of this letter, and of other decrees, were prevented Excite grievous 
by the unſeaſonable and impious ſeverity of Joux XXII, whoſe cruelty was =o": 
condemned and deteſted eyen by his adherents. ,' Fot the: Spiritual Fran- "_ 
ciſcans and their votaries, being highly exaſperated at the cruel death of 4 
their brethren, maintained, that OHN XXII, by Procuring the deſtruction 1 
of theſe holy men, had rendered hinnſelf utterly unworchy of che papal = 
dignity, and was the true Antichriſt. They moreoyer revered their four 4 
brethren who were burnt at Marſeilles, as ſo many martyrs, paying religious 
veneration to their bones and aſhes, and inveighed yet more vehemently than 1 
ever againſt long habits, large hoods, granaries, and ftore-hotiſes. The inquiſi- _ 
tors; on the other hand, having, by the pope's order, apprehended as many ef [ 
theſe people as they could find, condemned them to the flames, and ſacri- 1 
ficed them without mercy to papal reſentment and fury. So that from. this 
time a vaſt number of thoſe zealous defenders of the inſtitute of St. FR Axels, 

viz. the Minorites, Beggards, and Spirituals, were moſt barbarouſſy put to 

death, not only in France, but alſo in Daß, Spain, and Germany [] f. 

XXVII. This dreadful flame continued to ſpread, till it invaded” the A new aiſpute 
whole Franciſcan order, which, in the year 1321, hac received the old con- 1 
tentions concerning the poverty of CfxIsT and his. apoſtles. A certain Chu. 
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Beguin, or monk of the third order of St. Fxancis, who was apprehended 4 
this year at Narbonne, taught, among other things, That neither Chriſt, nor his 1 
apoſtles, ever poſſeſſed any thing, whether in common or per ſmally, by right of 4 
property or dominion. JohN DE BELNA, an inquiſitor of the Dominican 14 
order, pronounced this opinion erroneous; but BERENGaRIUs TALON, a | 
Franciſcan, maintained it to be orthodox, and perfectly conſonant to the 


1 —— . TY * 


bull, Exiit qui ſeminet, of NicuoLas III. The judgment of the former was 
approved by the Dominicans; the determination of the latter was adhered 
to by the Franciſcans. At length the matter was brought before the pope, 4 
who prudently endeavoured to put an end to the diſpute. With this view 
he called into his council UBERTIxus DE . CasaLrs, the patron of. the — 
/iritual, and a perſon of great weight and reputation. This eminent monk 1 
gave captious, ſubtile, and equivacal anſwers to, the queſtions that were 
propoſed to him.. The pontif, however, and the cardinals, perſuaded that 
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livered to the tribunal of the inquiſition at Carcaſſone, A. D. 1454. It contains the names of an i 
hundred and thirteen perſons of both ſexes, who, from the year 1318 to the time of In NOCENTVI, lil 
were burnt in France and Italy, for their inflexible attachment to the pov« of St. Francis. 131 
T reckon that from theſe and other records, publiſhed and unpubliſhed, we may make out a liſt of | 


two thouſand martyrs of this kind, Compare Codex Inqui. Tohſency a Linnorcuio editus, "1 
Pe 298. 302. 319. 327. „„ i 1 ol ns n e ann | 
You k — — 5 B — 
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. his. a ops, equivocal as they were, might contribute, to. terminate the 
quarrel, Nap ac juieſced in, 60 ſeconded. them with their authority, and 
dae the ſame time, Hence. ard mo deration. on the contending 
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At cel and eſpecially to thoſe of 
Paris, the determination of this hy Viz. ps or no thoſe were to le 


0 deemed 9 who maintained that d his apoſtles, bod no common 


% Perſe 2 0 we Taper tn OY, thing: they 74 T7 4 T e Fi ranciſcans, who held an 
is year at ! Perugia, having, 11 dt notice of this proceeding, un- 
e decreed, that thoſe" Who h. this tenet were not heretics, but 
mA 1 75 2 5 55 opinion. that was holy. and . and perfectly agreeable 
— and mandates of the 1 They alſo ſent a deputy to 
e Sefend 5578 unanimous. determination. of their whole order 
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W's of. Soon 155 er he procee ed yet farther, and in another conſtitution 
hai 60 ig | Dece mber following, expoſed the weakneſs. and inefficacy of 


from, a bull of Nicholas III, concern- 
wg Te og 4 FA E lym anciſcan er 0100 being transferred to the church. 


i5 ke "monks We eher ed to be deprived of what we 
call 7: Gi end bern only allowe the 25 imple uſe. of What was neceſfary for 
"they Figs ate In order to confute this x Plea, he ſhewed that it 
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Wehe y impoſ Mole to ſeparate. ri right and. 7 property, from. the awful uſe. 
{ ith as were e Je ele by. that ule: He wick ſolemnly. 
apr operty j in hc Franciſcan effects, which: had been: reſerved to 

e eh ch of Rate by ormer : Popes, their churches and ſome other. things: 
Excep ted. And whereas. he revenues. of the order. had been hitherto r- 
Seive- ang adminiſtred by procurators-· on the part of the Roman church, 
he diſmiſſed theſe officers, and. aboliſhed.all. the decrees: of, his predeceliors, 
and; att the aatient conſtitutions r to. this affair la): 
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TW Re this 8 becauſe I. have obſerved that dime eminent . by not attending 10 
e taken thele t two Names: For. two erent | rſons. 

5 Are recorded in the Corpus. uris Canon, and alſo among B's tra- 

2 1 XIV... de 2 eule. cap. . zi. P. 1121. Concerning the tranſaction itſelf, the. 
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XXIX. By this method of procegding the dexterous pogtif enticely; ON. 
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deſtroyed that boaſted expropriation, which was the main bulwark of he r 
; e quarrel be- 
tween the Fran- 


glory of the ſociety. It was therefore natur al that theſe meafures ſhould ciſcans and 
determine the Frariciſcans' to an obſtinate reſiſtance. . And, ſuch indeed wa: 


Franciſcan order, and which its founder had eſteemed the diſtinguiſhing, 


* 
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the effect they produced, for, in the year ,1323, they ſent their brother 
Bon aGRATIA in quality of iJegate to the papal court, where he vigorouſly 


and openly | oppoſed the latter conſtitution of Joan, .boldly affirming, that it 


was contrary to all law both human or divine [al. The pope, on the other 
hand, highly exaſperated againſt this audacious defender of the Franciſcan 
poverty, threw him into priſon; and hy a new edict, which he publiſhed 
about the end of the year, enacted that all who maintained that ChRIST, 
and his apoſtles, had no common nor ſpecial property in any of their 
poſſeſſions ſhould be deemed heretics, and corruptors f the true religion [LE]. 


Finding, however, that the Franciſcans were mot terrified in the leaſt by this 


decree, he publiſhed another yet more flaming conſtitution about the end of 
the year 1324, in which he confirmed his former edicts, and pronounced 
that tenet concerning the expropriation of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 4 peſtilential, 
erroueots, damnable, and blaſpbemous doctrine, ſubverſive of the cathalic faith, 
and declared all ſuch as adhered to it, obftinate heretics and rebels againſt the 


church [c]. In conſequence of this mercileſs decree, great numbers of thoſe 


who perliſted in aſſerting that CHRIST and his apoſtles. were exactly ſuch 
Mendicants as Francis would have his brethren to be, were apprehended 
by the Dominican inquiſitors, who were implacable enemies of the Fran- 
ciſcans, and committed to the flames. The hiſtory of France and Spain, 
Laß and Germany, during this and the following century, abound with in- 
ſtances of this deplorable crue lt. 
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XXX. The zealous pontif | purſued this affair with great warmth for The attempts of 


the Franciſcans 


ſeveral years ſucceſſively, and as this conteſt ſeemed to have taken its riſe Xing me pooe, 


from the books of PIERRE D'OLIVE, he branded with infamy, in the year 
1325, the Poſtilla, and the other writings of, that author as pernicious and 


heretical dJ. The next ſtep he took was to ſummon. to | Avignon ſome of 
the more learned and eminent brethren of the Franciſcan order, of whoſe 


writings and eloquence he was the moſt apprehenſive, and to detain them at 


reader ſhould chiefly conſult that impartial writer ALvazus PELAG1US, De plandu ecchfiz, lib. il. 7 


c. bo. /. 145. as alſo Luc. Wappincus, Amal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 394-/: each of: them 
blames John. BouLAir, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom. iv. p. 191. /. | NE 
[2 Wappincvs, Annal. Minor. tom. vii. p. 2.'22.—Avar. PELAGIUS, De plancii eccigſiæ, 
lib. ii. J 167.—TrITHEMIUS, Annal. Hir/aug. tom. ii. p. 157,—THEOD. "DE Niew, in Ec- 
, ,, . RRER MG 
[5] Wapbincr, tom. vii. p. 36.—Contin. de NAxcis, in Dachzxii Specilegia, tom. itt 
p. 83.—BovLar, Hit. Acad. Patiſ. tom. iv. p. 205.—Benedidinor. Gallia Chriſtiana, "tom. ii. 
„ ine e „ | in Sonar ern en 
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F le) This conſtitution, as well as the two former already. mentioned, is ubliſhed among the 
Extravagantes, tit. xiv. De werbor. fignif, WappixGus, tom. vii. p. 36. vigorouſly oppoſes 
my laſt, which is pretty extraordinary in a man fo immoderately attached to tre cauſe of the popes 
as he Was. A $097 0 5 F 
A] WappinG: Annal. tom. vii. p. 4 — Jo. Gro Eccarpi Corpus Hirftor. medi evi, 
tom. i. p. 592 and 1491. | NY ORE SPA e ern.) 
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* Es 2442 'eovft and then Wem himſelf a, againſt the reſentment and indignation 
— rated ſociety, and to be denr their attempting any thing to his 


— As. 4. 


"of this elaſpe 


a ds Wo hoe he kept a ſtrict guard over them in all places, by means of his 
friends the Dominicans, ' Micnarr DE Czsenas, who reſided in Traly, and 
Was tlie head of the order, could but ill diſſemble the hatred he had con- 
ceived againft the pope; who therefore ordered him to repair to Avignon, in 
the year 1327, and there deprived him of his office [e]. But prudent as this 
violent meafore might be, it ſerved only to inflame the enraged Franciſcans 
more than ever, and to confirm them in their attachment to the ſcheme of 
abſolute poverty. For no ſooner did the bitter and well-known conteſt 
between Jon XXII, and the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, break out, than 
the principal champions of the Franciſcan cauſe, ſuch as Maxs1L1vs of 
Padua, and Jo. DE Jannuxe, or Grxoa; fled- to the emperor, and under 
his protection pùbliſhed the moſt virulent pieces imaginable, in which they 
not only archery) Joh perſonally; but alſo levelled their ſatires at the power 
and authority of the popes in general [F/]. This example was ſoon fol- 
lowed by others, particularly by Mien. Casrnas, and WILLIAM Occay,. 
who excelled moſt men of his time in ſubtilty and accuteneſs of genius, and. 
alſo by F. BoNACRATIA of Bergamo. They made their eſcape by ſea from 
Avignon, in the year 1327, went firſt to the emperor, who was, at that time, 
in Hah, and from thence proceeded to Munich. They were ſoon. joined by 
many others, ſuch as BER ENeARITUSs, Francis DE. Escuto, and HENxRV DE 
HalEMu, who were highly and deſervedly eſteemed on account of their 
eminent parts and extenſive learning Ig]. All theſe learned. fugitives de- 
fended the inſtitute of their de in long and laboured treatiſes, in which 
they reduced the papal dignity and authority within a very narrow compaſs, 
and loaded the pontifs with reproaches and invettives. Occanm ſurpaſſed 
them all in the keenneſs and {ſpirit of his ſatire, and hence his Dzalogues,. 
ay 2 8 together with his other productions, which were peruſed with avidity, and 
tranſtnitted down to ſucceeding generations, gave, as it. were, a mor tal blow 
4 to the ambition and majeſty of the Roman pontifs. | 
1 | Lewis of Bava- XXXI. On the other hand, the emperor, Lewis of W to expreſ | 
1 N his gratitude to theſe his defenders; not only made the cauſe of the Franciſcans 
| Feaaciſcans, his Own, but alſo adopted their favourite ſentiment concerning the poverty | 
of CHr1sT and his apoſtles. For among the hereſies and errors of which: 
be publicly accuſed Jenn XXII, blk for ren he Ae ble of the 


Ie Wappindi Annal, tom. vil. p. 69. 74. 
LI Luc. Dachau Spicilegiuz, tom. ili. p. 85% Balla, Wem. tom. vi. p. 167. 
Ep. Manrzus, Theſaur. Auecdotor. tom. ii. p. 695. 704. BouLay,. Hiftor., Acad. Paril. 
tom. iv. p- 216. There, is a very noted piece on this ſubje& written I, Maks1L1us of Padua, 
who, was profeſſor at Vienna, which was publiſhed in. 8'* at Francfert, . i GouARus, 
1592, and i is entitled ad pro Ludevico Bavaro ad'ver fu Her patum omani Fant Juri. 
Aictionem. 
[E Wappuxcr Anal tom. vi. * $1,—MaxrTexs, Tage/ A te. tom. ii. p. 749. 
757. 781 —TRTHEMIL. Annal. Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. 167 ere Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. 
| tom. Iv. p. 217.,—ECcarni Corpus Hiſtor. medii avi, tom. ii. p. 1034.— BALVZII MM; elan. 
* ” tom. i. p 
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5. — The reader may alſo conſult 4hole wruers. who have compiled Indexes and 
22 — Hiftorians. 
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pontificate, the principal and, moſt pernicious ane, in the opinion of the Cx »r, x1y 


emperor, was his maintaining that the poverty of CHRISTH did not exclude — 
all right and property in what he uſed as a ſubfiſtence [Y]. The Fratricelh, 
Beghards, Beguines, and Spirituals, then at variance with the Pope, were ef 
fectually protected by the emperor, in Germany, againſt the attempts of the 
inquiſitors; | ſo that during his reign that country was over-run with ſhoals 
of Mendicant friars. There was ſcarce a. Province or city in. the empire 


* # 


that did not abound with Beghards and Beguines, that is, monks profeſling 
the third rule of St. Fx Ax CIS, and who placed the chief excellence of the 
Chriſtian life in a voluntary and abſolute poverty il. The Dominicans, on 
the other hand, as enemies to the Franciſcans, and friends to the pope, were 


weated with great ſeverity by his imperial majeſty, who baniſhed them with 


ignominy e 5 fn ho not ot r 8 
XXXII. The rage of the contending parties ſubſided. greatly from the Peace is made 
year 1329. The pope cauſed a diet of the Franciſcans to be held that year Fella wa: 

at Paris, where, by means of cardinal. BexTRANnD, who was preſident of the the pope. 

aſſembly, and the Pariſian doctors, who were attached to his en ie 4 

far ſotrened, the reſentment. of the greateſt. part of the brethren, that they 
'ceaſed to defend the conduct of MienaETL CÆSRNAS and his aſſociates, and 

permitted another preſident, GER AHD Oppo, to be ſubſtituted in his room. 

They alſo acknowledge Joan to be a true and lawful pope, and then ter- 

minated the diſpute concerning the poverty of Chriſt in ſuch an ambiguous 

manner, that the conſtitutions and edicts of Nicaouas III and Jon XXII, 

however contradictory, maintained their authority (IJ. But notwithſtand- 

ing theſe pacific and mutual conceſſions, there were great numbers of the 

Franciſcans. in Germany, Spain, and Italy, who would by no means conſent to 

this reconciliation. After the death of. Joan, BENEDIO r XII, and Ci x- 

' MENT: VI took great pains to cloſe the breach, and een clemency 

and tenderneſs towards ſuch of the order as, thought the inſtitute of their 

founder more ſacred than the. papal bulls. This lenity had ſome good ef- 
fects. Many who had withdrawn. themſelves from the ſociety were hereby 
induced to return to it, in which number were FRA NCIS DE Escuro, and: 

others, who had been ſome of. Jon's moſt inveterate enemies m]. Even 
thoſe who · would not be prevailed on to return to their order ceaſed to inſult 

the popes, obſerved the rules of their founder in a quiet and inoffenſive | 

manner; and would have no ſort of: connexion with thoſe Fratricelli and 


[5] See Proceſſus Ludwvici contra Jobannem, A. 1328. d. 12 Dec. datus, in BaLuzi: Mie 
cellaneis, tom. ii. p. 522. and alſo his ppellatio, p. 494 . 
| [5] I have many pieces upon this ſubject that were never publiſhed. e. 
[4] Marr. Dixrzxgach. De mortis genere, quo Henricus VII obiit, p. 145. and others. — 
Eccarpi. Corpus. Hiflor. medii avi, tom. i. p. 2103.—BouLar, Hiſt, Acad. Parif, tom. iv, 
, [1] WavpDinci 4males, tom vii. p. 94. —DAchæaII Spicilegium, tom. i. P. 91. 5 
e Ancewres, Colldio judicor. 4 nevi wende, tom. i.;p. 343-—BouLAv, Bip. drad 
Pari, tom, iv. P. 281,—Wanpine: Amal, im. vi. p. 313 . 
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Cen. XIV. 8 Spain, and Germany, wh contemned the papal au- 

t —_ 27 8 00. og 200. 380 ga, ai ow e 
The diftrefls of XXXIII. The Germin'Franciſcans;-who' were protected by the emperor 
3Begharde, &c, Ter wis, held out their oppofition much longer than an) of the-reſt. Bur in 
n Germany, the year 1347, their imperial patron being dead, the halcyon days of the 
Franciſcan Sprrituals, as alſo of their aſſociates the Begbards, or Tertiaries, 


135 


* 


were at an end in Germany. For in the year 1343, his ſucceſſor CHaRlxs IV 
having been advanced to the imperial throne by the intereſt of the pope, was 
ready, in his turn, to gratify the deſires of the court of Rome, and accord. 
ingly ſupported, both by his edicts and by his arms, the inquiſitors who 
were ſent by the Roman pontif againſt his enemies, and ſuffered them to 
apprehend and put to death all of theſe enemies that came within their 
reach. Theſe miniſters of papal vengeance exerted their power chiefly in 
the diſtrict of Magdeburg and Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and Heſſe, where 
they extirpated all the Bephards, as well as the Beguines, or Tertiaries, the af- 
Tociates of thoſe Franciſcans, who held that CHRIST and his apoſtles had no 
. property in any 1 7 * Theſe ſevere meaſures were approved by CHARLESIV, 
| who then reſided in zaly, at Lucca, from whence, in the year 1 369, he iſſued 
out ſevere edicts, "commanding all 'the German princes to extirpate out of 
their dominions the Begbards and Beguines, or, as he himſelf interpreted the 
name, the voluntary beggars [o], as enemies of the church and of the Roman 
empire, and to aſſiſt the W 0,9 He their proceedings againſt them. By 
another edict publiſhed not long after, he gave the houſes of the Beghards to 
the 7ribunal'of the inguiſition, ordering them to be converted into priſons for 
beretics: and, at the ſame time, ordered all the effects of the Beguines to be 
fold publicly, and the profits ariſing from thence to be equally divided be- 
| tween" the -inguiftors, the magiſtrates, and the poor of thoſe towns and cities 
where ſuch ſale ſhould he made fp]. The Beghards, being reduced to great 
. | ſtraits by this, and other mandates of the emperor, and by the conſtitutions 
of the popes, ſought a refuge in thoſe provinces of Switzerland that border 
upon the Rhine, and alſo in Holland, Brabant, and Pomerania [q]. But the 
edicts and mandates of the emperor, together with the papal bulls and in- 
quiſitors, followed them wherever they went, and diſtreſſed them in their 
moſt diſtant retreats; ſo that during the reign of CHARLES IV, the greateſt 


u] Wadvincr Annal. tom. vii. p. 116. 126.—- ACER TAB J. c. tom. i. p. 343, &c. 
8 In High Dutch Die wilgen Armen. | 7 
I] IThaveè in my poſſeſſion this edict, with other laws of CHarLss IV, enacted on this occaſion, 
as alſo many of the papal conſtitutions, and other records which illuſtrate this affair, and which 
undoubtedly deſerve to ſee the light. It is certain, that CaarLes IV himſelf, in his edicts and 
mandates, clearly characterizes thoſe people, whom he there ſtyles Beggards and Beguines 35 
Franciſcan Tertiaries, belonging to that party of the order then at variance with the pope. They ar? 
(to uſe the emperor's own words, in his edi& iſſued out at Lucca, and bearing date the 1 6th of 
June 1 369): a pernicious ſet?, who pretend to a ſacrilegious and heretical pouerty, and who art under a 
ew . that they neither ought v0 have, nor will have, any property, whether ſpecial or common,” ir tit 
gecdi they uſe (this is the poverty of the Franciſcan inſtitute, which Journ XXL ſo ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed 
auhich ib extend even to their wretched habit. For ſo the Spirituals and their aſſociates ned to do. 
ls! See Opok. RAT NAL Dus, Annal. Eccleſ. ad A. 1372, F xxxiv. p. 5 13. See allo the books 
of FELIx MALLEOLUS, written in the following century againſt the Beggards in Sqawvitzeriand. 
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who gave up the ſtrict ſenſe of the expreflions in Which the inſtitute of their 


part of Germany {Switzerland and thoſe provinces that are contiguous to it Cen 
excepted) was thoroughly purged of the Beggards, or rebellious Franciſe ans, 
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XXXV. This century gave riſe to other religious ſocieties, ſome of which 
were but of ſhort duration, and the reſt never became famous. Jon 
CoLoMBiIni, a nobleman of Sienna, founded, in the year 1368, the order of 

che Apoſtolic Clercs,, who, becauſe they frequently pronounced the name of 

Juxsus, were afterwards called Jejuptes. This inſtitution was confirmed by 

Ungax V the following year, and ſubſiſted till the laſt century, when it 

was aboliſhed by CIEMEN TIR AJ. The brethren belonging to it pro- 

feſſed poyerty, and adhered tb tit ĩnſtitute of St. Auαον hn, They were 
not, however, admitted to holy orders, but afſifted the Poor by their prayers, 
and other pious offices, and prepared medicines for them, which. they diſ- 
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J. See WabpNOI Anal. Miner; tom; viii. p. 209, 298. 326. 336. tom. ix. p. 59. 65 
[r]; See Way Annal. Miner tom. viii. p- 209, 298. 326. 336 tom. IX. P. 59. 65. 
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Cen r. XIV, tributed gratis [e]. But theſe ſtatutes were in a manner abrogated when 
— - CLEMENT diſſolved the order. _ OO ee ee 


ede XXXVI. Soon aiter the coinmencement of this century, the famous ſeq 
und öden. of the Cellite brethren and ſiſters aroſe at Antwerp ; they were alſo ſtyled the 
The-Lollards, Alexian brethren and ſiſters, becauſe St. ALtx1ivs was their patron ; and they 
were named Cellites, from the cells in which they were uſed to live. A8 the 

clergy of this age took little care of the ſick and dying. and deferted ſuch 

as were ſiezed with thoſe, peſtilential diſorders which were then very fre. 

quent, ſome. compaſſionate and pious perſons at 4#/roerp formed themſelves 

into a ſociety for the performance of thoſe religious offices which the Sacer. 

dotal orders.fo ſhamefully neglected. Purſuamt to this agreement, they vi. 

fited.and. comforted the ſick, aſſiſted the dying with their prayers and ex. 
hortations, took care of the interment of thoſe who were cut off by the 

plague, and on that account forſaken by the affrighted clergy, and com 

mitted them Ls the grave; with a ſolemn funeral dirge. It was with. re. 
ference to this laſt office, that the common people gave them the name of 

Lullards lu]. The example of theſe good people had ſuch an extenſive in- 


I:] Hier. Hzr vor, Hi. des Orden, tom. iii. p. 411./.—Franc. Paci Breviar, Pontif, 
tom. iv. p. 1 89. ; ſ—Boxnanxi and others w have compiled hiſtories of the religious orders. 

[A] Many writers habe given us large accounts concerning the ſect and name of the Lollard;, 

= none of them are to -be-commended for, their fidelity, diligence, or accuracy on this head, 

This I can confidently aſſert, becauſe I have carefully and expreſly inquired into whatever relates to 

the Lollards ; and from the moſt authentic records concerning them, both - publiſhed and unpub- 

Tiſhed, have collected copious materials from whence their true hiſtory may be compiled. Moſt of 

& | the German writers, as well as ;thoſe; of other countries, affirm, that the Lollardi were a particular 

ſect, who. differed from the church of Rome. in many religious points, and that WaLTRR 

Lol LHA D, who was burnt in this century at Colagn, was their founder. How ſo many learned 

men came to adopt this opinion is beyond my comprehenſion. They indeed refer to Jo. 

Txirgzurus as the author ef this opinion; yet it is certain, that no ſuch account of theſe people is 

to be found in his writings. I ſhall therefore endeavour, with all poſſible brevity, to throw all the 

light I can upon this matter,, that they who. are fond of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may have a juſt notion 

The term Lollbard or Lullbard, or, as the ancient Germans write it, Lollert, Lullert, is compound- 

- 6d of the old German word Lullen, Lollen, Lallin, and the well known termination Bard, with which 

many of the old High Dutch words end. Lollen, or Lullen, ſignifies to ſing with a low voice, It 

is yet uſed in the ſame. ſenſe among the Engliſh, who ſay, lull 2 ſleep, which fignifies to ſing any 

one into a ſlumber with a ſweet indiftin voice. See Fx ANC. Juni Etymelogicum Anglicanun, 

ab ED YA DO Lye, Oxon. 1743, fol. under the word Lollard. The word is alſo uſed in the ſame 

ſenſe among the Flemings, s, and other nations, as appears by their reſpective Dictionaries. 

Among the Germans, both the ſenſe and pronunciation of it have undergone ſome alteration : for 

they ſay, Lallen, which fignifies to pronounce indiftinly, or lammer. Lollhard therefore is a finger, 

or one who frequently ſings. For as the word Begger, which univerſally ſignifies to requeft any thing 

Fer ventiy, is applicd to devotional requeſts, or prayers, and in the ſtricter ſenſe in which it is uſed by 

the High Dutch, denotes praying fervently to God; in the ſame manner, the word Lollen, or Lulizn, 

is transferred from a common to a ſacred ſong, and ſignifies, in its moſt limited ſenſe, to fing a hymn, 

Lollbard therefore, in the vulgar tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a perſon who 1s continually 

' praiſing God with a. ſong, or ſinging hymns to his honour. Hoscemvs, a canon of Liege, has well 

apprehended and expreſſed the force of this word in his 'Gefta Pontificum Leodienſium, lib. 1. 

cap. xxxi. in Jo. CHAPEAVILLI Geffts Pontificum Tungrenfium et Leodienſium, tom. ii. p. 350. 

| In the fame year (1309), ſays he, certain ſtrolling hypocrites, who avere called LOLL aR.s, or praiſers of 

God, deceived ſome ꝛwomen of quality in Hainault and Brabant. Becauſe thoſe who praiſed God, ge 

| | nerally did it in verſe, - or, in the Latin ſtyle of the middle age, to praiſe God 2 to fag 

| Ct. 1 ; uen 7 
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CAP. II. The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


fluence, that in a little time ſocieties of the ſame ſort of Lollards, conſiſting CEN T. XIV, { 
both of men and women, were formed in moſt parts of Germany and Flan- -- 


ders, and were ſupported partly by their manual labours, and partly by the 


him, and ſuch as were frequently employed in acts of adoration were called religious fingers. And 


as prayers and hymns are regarded as a certain external ſign of piety towards God, therefore thoſe 


who atpired after a more than ordinary degree of piety and religion, and for that purpoſe were 
more frequently occupied in finging hymns of praiſe to God than others, were, in the common 

pular language, called Lollbarde. Hereupon this word acquired the ſame meaning with that of 
the term Beghard, which denoted a perſon remarkable for piety ; for in all the old records, from the 
eleventh century, theſe two words are ſynonynious : fo that all who are ityled Beggards are alſo 


called Lollards, which may be proved to a demonſtration from many authors, and particularly from 


many paſſages in the writings of FeL1x MaLLEOL us againſt the Beggards: fo that there are pre- 
ciſely as many forts of Beggards as of Lollards. Thoſe whom the monks now call Lay Brothers, 
were formerly named Lollard Brethren, as is well obſerved by Bax THOL. SchoBINOER, Ad Joach. 
Vadianum de collegiis monaſteriiſque Germanie Veter. lib. i. p. 24. in GorpAsTI Scriptor. rerum 
Alemannicarum, tom. iii. ; 
| The Brethren of the free ſpirit, of whom we have already given a large account, are by 
| ſome ſtyled Beggards, by others Lol/ards. The followers of GERHARD Groors, or Prieſts 
of the community, are frequently called Lollard Brethren. The good man Wal rER, who Was 
burnt at Cologn, and whom ſo many learned men have unadviſedly repreſented as the founder 
of the ſect of the Lellards, is by ſome called a Beggard, by others a Lollard, and by others a 
Minorite. The Franciſcan Tertiaries, who were remarkable for their prayers, and other pious 
exerciſes, often go by the name of Lollaras. The Cellite brethren, or Alexians, whoſe piety was 
very exemplary, did no ſooner appear in. Flanders about the beginning of this century, than the 
people gave them the title of Lo//ards, a term much in uſe at that time. A particular reaſon in- 


deed for their being diſtinguiſhed by this name was, that they were public fingers, who made it 


their buſineſs to interr the bodies of thoſe who died of the plague, and ſang a dirge over them in a 
mournful and indiftin& tone as they carried them to the grave. Among the many teſtimonies 
that might be alledged to prove this, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the words of Jo. Bayr. 
GRAMAYE, a man eminently ſkilled in the hiſtory of his country, in his Work, entitled, 
Antwerpia, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 16. The Alexians, ſays he, who conſtantiy employed themſelves about 
funerals, had their riſe at Antaverp ; at which place, about the year 1300, ſome hone/t pious laymen 
formed a ſociety, On account of their extraordinary temperance and modeſty they were fiyled Matemanni 
(or Moderatiſts) and alſo LoLLARDSFROH THEIR ATTENDANCE ON FUNERAL OBSEQUIES,— 
From their cells they were named Cellite brethren. To the ſame purpole is the following paſſage in 


his work, entitled, Lovanium, p. 18. which is inſerted in the ſplendid folio edition of the Belgic 


Antiguities, publiſhed at Louvain in 1708 : The Alexians, who were wholly engaged in toking care of 

funerals, now began to appear. They were laymen, who, having wholly dewnted themſelves to works of 
mercy, were named LOLLARDs and Matemanni (or Moderatiſts). They made it their ſole buſineſs to 
take care of all ſuch as > i or out of their ſenſes. Theſe they attended both privately and publicly, 


and buried the dead. The fame learned author tells us, that he tranſcribed ſome of theſe particulars - 


from an old diary written in Flemiſh rhyme, Hence we find in the Annals of Holland and Utrecht, 
in AnT, MAaTTH x1 Annalect. vet. avi, tom. i. p. 431. the following words: Die Lollardijes Ae 
brochten de dooden by en, i. e. the Lollards who collected the dead bodies; which paſſage is thus para- 
- Phraſed by Marr us, The Managers of funerals, and carriers of the dead, of whom there awas a 


fixed company, were a jet of mean worthleſs creatures, who uſually ſpoke in a canting mournful tone, as 
if bewailing the dead ; orb Prop it came to paſs, that a ſtreet in Utrecht, in which moſt of theſe people 


li ved, was called the Lollerſtreet. The ſame reaſon that changed the word Beggard from its primi- 
tive meaning, contributed alſo to give, in proceſs of time, a different ſignification to that of Lollard, 
even its being aſſumed by perſons that diſhonoured it. For among thoſe Lollards, who made ſuch 
extraordinary pretences to piety and religion, and ſpent the greateſt part of their time in meditation, 
prayer, and ſuch-like acts of piety, there were many abominable hypocrites who entertained the 
moſt ridiculous opinions, and concealed the moſt enormous vices under the ſpecious maſk of this 
extraordinary profeſſion. But it was chiefly after the riſe of the Alexians, or Cellites, that the name 
Lollard became infamous. For the prieſts and monks heing inveterately exaſperated againſt theſe 


good men, propagated injurious ſuſpicions of them, and endeayoured to perſuade the people, that 
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Cent. XIV -Charitable donations of pious perſons. The magiſtrates and inhabirants of 


Greek writers. 


the towns, where theſe brethren and fiſters reſided, gave them peculiar marks 


of favour and protection on account of their great uſefulneſs to the ſick and 
needy. But the clergy, whoſe reputation was not a little hurt by them 

and the Mendicant friars, who found their profits diminiſhed by the growing 
credit of theſe new comers, perſecuted them vehemently, and accuſed them 
to the popes of many vices and intolerable errors. Hence it was, that the 
word Lollard, which originally carried a good meaning, became a term of 
reproach to denote a perſon who, under the maſk of extraordinary piety, con- 
cealed either enormous vices, or pernicious ſentiments. But the magiſtrates, 
by their recommendations and teſtimonials, ſupported the Lollards againſt 
their malignant rivals, and obtained many papal conſtitutions by which their 

inſtitute was confirmed, their perſons exempted from the cognizance of the 
inquiſitors, and ſubjected entirely to the juriſdiction of the biſhops. But as 


theſe meaſures were inſufficient to ſecure them from moleſtation, Cranes, 


duke of Burgundy, in the year 1472, obtained a ſolemn bull from pope 

S1xTus IV, ordering that the Cellites, or Lollards, ſhould be ranked among 
the religious orders, and delivered from the juriſdiction of the biſhops : 
and pope Julius II granted them yet greater privileges in the year 1 506. 
Many ſocieties of this kind are yet ſubſiſting at Cologn, and in the citics of 


Flanders, though they have evidently departed from their ancient rules (h. 


XXXVII Among the Greek writers of this century the following were 
the moſt eminent : 4 eee | Eh ae 
Niczrhonus CalLisrus, whoſe Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory we have already 
mentioned; N 1 1 | 28 | 
MarTrTH Rs BLAsTARESs, who illuſtrated and explained the canon laws 


of the Greeks ; 


BARLAAM, Who was a very zealous champion in behalf of the Grecian 
cauſe againſt the Latins; e | 
GRrEeGORIUS ACINDYNUS, an inveterate enemy of the Palamites, of which 


— 


ſect we ſhall give ſome account in its proper place; 


JonhAxxES CANTACUZENUS, famous for his hiſtory of his own time, and 


his confutation of the Mahometan law ; = LOL 
Nickrhoxus GREGORAs, who compiled the Byzantine hiſtory, and left 


| ſome other monuments of his genius to poſterity; 


innocent and beneficent as the Lollard: ſeemed to be, they were in reality the contrary, being 
tainted with the moſt pernicious ſentiments of a religious kind, and ſecretly addicted to all forts ot 
vices. Thus by degrees it came to paſs, that any perſon, who covered hereſies, or crimes, under 


the appearance of piety, was called a Lollard. So that it is certain this was not a name to denote 
any one particular but was formerly common to all perſons and all ſects who were ſuppoſed to 


be guilty of impiety towards God and the church, under an external profeſſion of extraordinary 


piety. '1 N 1 

| 18 Beſides many others whom it is not proper to mention here, ſee Eolp. GzLLEx1Ius, De 
admiranda ſacra et civili magnitudine urbis Colonie, lib. iii. Syntagm. li. p. 534 598. 603.—j0- 
Barr. GRAMAYE, in Antiguit. Belgicis —ANTON. SANDERUS, in Brabantia et Flandria illuftratis. 


Au. Mix us, in operibus Diplomatico-Hiftoricis, and many other writers of this period in many 


„ of foal works. I may add, that thoſe who are ſtyled Lo/lard:, are by many called die Null- 


-- rider, from Nollen, an ancient German word. 


2 5 T HEOPHANES 


m U. De Internal HI s oxY of the Cxvren,, _ 
TazoPHANES, biſhop of Nice, a laborious defender of the truth of xxx. XIV, 
Chriſtianity againſt the Jews, and the reſt of its enemies; * — 
Nr us CABASLILAS, NiILus Ryopivs, and Nirus DawyLa, who moſt © 
warmly maintained the cauſe of their nation againſt all the Latin writers ; 
*PHI1LOTHEUS, ſeveral of whoſe tracts are yet extant, and ſeem well | 
ada ed to excite a devotional temper and ſpirit; . W 
REGORY PALAMAS; of whom more hereafter. | 
XXXVIII. From the prodigious number of the Latin writers of this Latin writers. 
century, we ſhall only ſelect the moſt famous. Among the ſcholaſtic | 
doors, who blended philoſophy with divinity, Joux Duns ScoTus, a 
- Franciſcan, and the great antagoniſt of THOMAS, held the firſt rank, and 
though not entitled to any praiſe for his candour and ingenuity, was by no 
means one; to any of his contemporaries in acuteneſs and ſubtilty of 
nius [x | 
LY him the moſt celebrated writers of this claſs were Don ax pus of St. 
Poxrrax, who combated the commonly received doctrine of the divine co- 
operation with the human will [ y]. AnTox1vs Anpe @as, HER vÆuS Na- 
TALIS, FRancis MayRonius, THOMAS BRAD WAR DIN E, an acute ingenious 
man [z], PrTER AvReoLus, Joan Bacon, WILLIAM Occam, WALTER 
BokLæus, PETER DE ALLIACO, Tuouas of Selk, and GREGORY DE 
RIMINI 1 e 
Among the Myſtic divines Jo. TavLERus and Jo. R 
though not entirely free from errors, were eminent for their wiſdom and 
| inte 3 ; : 
den LyRanus acquired great reputation by his Compendious Ex- 
pof tion of the whole Bible; 
 RayNnerIvs Pisaxus is celebrated for kis Summary of T. beolgy, and As- 
TESANUS for his . of Lee if Conſcience. 
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| CHAP. III. F 
Concerning the 2 of the Chriftian church during this century. 


L AL L thoſe who are well acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times The comnpia 
muſt acknowledge, that religion, whether as taught in the ſchools, or 
inculcated upon the people as the rule of their conduct, was ſo extremely 


x] The 1 Jearged Luc. Wappixcus favoured the public with an accurate 
452 of = works of Scorus, which was printed at Lyons 1639, in twelve volumes, folio.— 
Compare Woop, Antigg. Oxon. tom. i. p. 86. * but eſpecially Wabpixcus, Anal. Minor. fratr. 
tom. vi. p. 40. 107. Bour Ax, Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 70, &c. 

[y] See To. Lauxovs, i in a ſmall treatiſe entitled, & rationum, quibus Durandi cauſſa 

euditur, tom. i. Opp. Gallia Chrift. tom. ii. p. 723. 

15 Rick. 81 * Ce. tom. iv. p. 232. & Critique de la Bibliotbegue des Auteurs 
| 155 par M. Do Pix, tom. i. p. * SoucieTvs, in Ob/ervationibus ad h. I. | 
| ,— Nowv, Did. Hi. Crit. tom * 6 
For a fall Te of all er 4 ſee H. faire & 7 TO Callicaue, tom. xiv. p. 11, : 


1 


V. 


x08 adulterated 


748 Thr Internal HisTory of the Cnu nch. PART II. 
Czxr. XIV. adulterated and deformed, that there was not a ſingle branch of the Chriſtian 
- doctrine, which retained the leaſt trace of its primitive luſtre and beauty, 
Hence it may eaſily be imagined, that the Waldenſes, and others, who lon od 
for a reformation of the church, and had ſeparated themſelves. from the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome, though every where expoſed to the fury 
of the inquiſitors and monks, yet increaſed from day to day, and baffled all the 
attempts that were made to extirpate them. Many of theſe poor people 
having obſerved, that great numbers of their party periſhed by the flames 
and other puniſhments, fled out of Tah, France, and Germany, into Bohemia 
and the adjacent countries, where they afterwards aſſociated with the Huſſites 
| and other Separatiſts from the church of Rome.  _ 0 
The ſtate f II. NI cHOLAS LyRanvs deſervedly holds the firſt rank among the com- 
exegetical or ex- 2 2 4 . | TEC WY 1 $26 | 
planatory theo- IMENTAtors on the Holy Scriptures, having explained the Books both of the 
logy. Old and New Teſtament in a manner far ſuperior to the prevailing taſte and 
| ſpirit of his age. He was a perfect maſter of the Hebrew language, but 
| not well verſed in the Greek, and was therefore much happier in his ex- 
- poſition of the Old Teſtament, than in that of the New [4]. All the other 
divines, who applied themſelves to this kind of writing, were ſervile imita- 
tors of their predeceſſors. They either culled choice ſentences from the 
writings of the more ancient doctors; or elſe, departing from the obvious 
meaning of the words, they tortured the ſacred writers to accommodate 
them to ſenſes that were myſterious and abſtruſe. They who are deſirous of 
being acquainted with this art, may have recourſe to VITALIs a FuRxo, his 
Moral Mirrour of the Scriptures [c], or to Lupolhus of Saxony, in his 
Pſaltery Spiritualixed [4]. The philoſophers, who commented upon the 
ſacred writings, ſometimes propoſed ſubtile queſtions drawn from what was 
called, in this century, Internal Science, and ſolved them in a dexterous and 
artful manner. hs 1 e 
The didactie di- III. The greateſt part of the doctors of this century, both Greek and 
5 Latin, followed the rules of the peripatetic philoſophy in expounding 
and teaching the doctrine of religion; and the Greeks, from their com- 
merce with the Latins, ſeemed to have acquired ſome knowledge of thoſe 
methods of inſtruction uſed in the weſtern ſchools. Even to this day 
the Greeks read, in their own tongue, the works of Thou as, and other 
capital writers of the ſcholaſtic claſs, which in this age were tranſlated 
and introduced into the Greek church by DEMETRIUuSs CyDponivs, and 
others [el. Prodigious numbers among the Latins were fond of this ſubtile 
method, in which Jon Scorus, DuRanpus a S. PoRTIAN, and WILLIAM 
Occam peculiarly excelled. Some few had recourſe to the deciſions of 
Scripture and Tradition in explaining divine truths, but they were overborne 
by the immenſe tribe of logicians, who carried all before them. 1 
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[2] Rich. Sion, Hiſtoire des principaux Commentateurs du Nos, p. 447 · & Critique de la 
Biblioth. des Auteurs Ecclef. par M. Du Pix, tom. i p. 35 2.—WaDDINOI Annal. Minor. tom. v. 
45 peculum Mor ale totius Scriptur gg. 8 | 
a] P/alterium juxta Spiritualem ſenſum. | i | 
le] Rich. SIMON, Creance de PEgliſe Orientale fur la Tranſubſtantiation, p. 166. 
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IV. This ſuperiority of the ſchoolmen did not, however, prevent ſome CEN r. XIV. 


wiſe and pious men among the-My/tics, and elſewhere, from ſeverely cenſur- — — 

ing this preſumptuous method of bringing before the tribunal of philoſophy: e che than 
8 e ſchool · 

matters of pure revelation. Many, on the contrary, were bold enough to divine. 

oppoſe the reigning paſſion, and to recal the youth deſigned for the miniſtry, — 

to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and the writings of the ancient father s. 

This proceeding kindled the flame of diſcord almoſt every where; but this 

flame raged with peculiar violence in ſome of the more famous univerſities, 

eſpecially in thoſe of Paris and Oxford, where many ſharp diſputes were con- 

tinually carried on againſt the philoſophical divines by thoſe of the Biblical 

party, who, though greatly inferior to their antagoniſts in point of number, 

were ſometimes victorious. For the philoſophical legions, headed by Mendi- 

cants, Dominicans, and Franciſcans, were often extremely raſh' in their man- 

ner of diſputing ; they defined and explained the principal doctrines of re- 

vealed religion, in ſuch a way as really overturned them, and fell often into 

opinions that were evidently abſurd and impious. + Hence it came to pats, 

that ſome of them were compelled to abjure their errors, others to ſeek 

their ſafety by flight; ſome had their writings publicly burat, and others 

were thrown into priſon [f J. However, when theſe commotions were 

quelled, moſt of them returned, though, with prudence and caution to their 

former way of thinking, perplexed their adverſaries by various contrivances, 

and deprived them of their reputation, their profits, and many of their fol- 

enn wi vie „ e oo 08 


V. It is remarkable, that theſe ſcholaſtic doctors, or philo/eppical theologiſts, contentions a. 
far from agreeing among themſelves, were furiouſly engaged in diſputa- mons the ſchools | 1 
tions with each other concerning many points. The flame of their contro- The Scotifts and 1 
verſy was, in this century, ſupplied with plentiful acceſſions of fuel, by Joun Themes. || 
_ Duns.Scomys, an Engliſhman, of the Franciſcan order, who was extremely _ | . 
eminent for the ſubtilty of his genius, and who, animated againſt the Do- 

minicans by a warm ſpirit of jealouſy, had attacked and attempted to diſ- 

prove ſeveral doctrines of THoMAS Aquinas. Upon this, the Dominicans 

taking the alarm, united from all quarters, to defend their favourite doctor, 

whom they juſtly conſidered as the common leader of the ſcholaſtics; while | 

the Franciſcans, on the other hand, eſpouſed with ardor the cauſe of Scorus, e 
whom they looked upon as a divine ſage ſent down from heaven to en- | 
lighten bewildered and erring mortals. Thus theſe powerful and flouriſhing 
orders were again divided; and hence the origin of the two famous ſects, 
the Scotiſts and Thomifts, which, to this day, diſpute the field of controverſy 
in the Latin ſchools. The chief points about which they diſagree are, the 


J See Bovray, Hifor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. paſſim.— In the year 1340, ſeveral opinions of - 
the ſchoolmen, concerning the Trinity and other doctrines, were condemend, p. 266.—In the year ä 

1347, M. Jo. E MERCURIA and Nich. DE ULTRICURIA were obliged to abjure their errors, 

p. 298. 308.—In 1348, one Siuox was convicted of ſome horrible errors, p. 322.— Phe ſame 

tate, A. 1354, befel Gu1po of the Auguſtine order, p. 329. A. 1362, the like happened to one 
EWIS, p. 374. to Jo. DE CALORE, p. 377. A. 1365, to Diox. Sourrronar, p- 382; 

Oxford allo had its ſhare in tranſactions of this nature. See ANT. Woop, Autiguit. Oxon,' tom. i. 
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748 Tube Internal HisTory of the CHuRcyn. Par H. 
Cr. XIV. adulterated and deformed, that there was not a ſingle branch of the Chriſtian 
- doctrine, which retained the leaſt trace of its primitive luſtre and beauty. 
Hence it may eaſily be imagined, that the Waldenſes, and others, who longed 
for a reformation of the church, and had ſeparated themſelves from the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome, though every where expoſed to the fury 
of the inguiſitors and monks, yet increaſed from day to day, and baffled all the 
' attempts that were made to extirpate them. Many of theſe poor people 
having obſerved, that great numbers of their party periſhed by the flames 

and other puniſhments, fled out of 1aly, France, and Germany, into Bohemia 


and the adjacent countries, where they afterwards aſſociated with the Huſſites 
and other Separatiſts from the church of Rome. 


1 


The fate f II. NIchOL AS Ly RA Mus deſervedly holds the firſt rank among the com- 
xs re 'heo- mentators on the Holy Scriptures, having explained the Books both of the 
logy, Old and New Teſtament in a manner far ſuperior to the prevailing taſte and 
- ſpirit of his age. He was a perfect maſter of the Hebrew language, but 
not well verſed in the Greek, and was therefore much happier in his ex- 
poſition of the Old Teſtament, than in that of the New [4]. All the other 
divines, who applied themfelves to this kind of writing, were ſervile imita- 
tors of their predeceſſors. They either culled choice ſentences from the 
writings of the more ancient doctors; or elſe, departing from the obvious 
meaning of the words, they tortured the ſacred. writers to accommodate 
them to ſenſes that were myſterious and abftruſe. They who are deſirous of 
being acquainted with this art, may have recourſe to VITALIS a Furno, his 
Moral Mirrour of the Scriptures [c], or to LupoLenvus of Saxony, in his 
Pſaltery Spiritualized [d]. The philoſophers, who commented upon the 
ſacred writings, ſometimes propoſed ſubtile queſtions drawn from what was 
called, in this century, Internal Science, and ſolved them in a dexterous and 
artful manner. . e 
The aidactie di- III. The greateſt part of the doctors of this century, both Greek and 
rat Latin, followed the rules of the peripatetic philoſophy in expounding 
and teaching the doctrine of religion; and the Greeks, from their com- 
merce with the Latins, ſeemed to have acquired ſome knowledge of thoſe 
methods of inſtruction uſed in the weſtern ſchools. Even to this day 
the Greeks read, in their own tongue, the works of Thon as, and other 
capital writers of the ſcholaſtic claſs, which in this age were tranſlated 
and introduced into the Greek church by DEMETRIUs Cryponivs, and 
others [ez]. Prodigious numbers among the Latins were fond of this ſubtile 
method, in which Joh Scorus, DuRAN Ds a S. PorTIan, and WILLIAM 
Occam peculiarly excelled. Some few had recourſe to the deciſions of 
Scripture and Tredition in explaining divine truths, but they were overborne 
by the immenſe tribe of logicians, who carried all before them. 


| [2] Rich. SiMox, Hiſtoire des principaux Commentateurs du Nos, p. 447. & Crizique ae la 
Bitliath. des Auteurs Eccigſ. par M. Du Pin, tom. i p. 352.—Wappine1 Annal. Minor. tom. v. 
P. 264. / | 3 NG I 
; 1, Morale totius Scripture. B | | 
] P/alterium juxta Spiritualem ſenſum. By | | | 
le] Rich. Simon, Creance de PEgliſe Orientale fur la Tranſubſtantiation, p. 166. 
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IV. This ſuperiority of the ſchoolmen did not, however, prevent ſome Cenr. XIV. 


wiſe and pious men among the-My/ics, and elſewhere, from ſeverely cenſur- 
ing this preſumptuous method of bringing before the tribunal of philoſophy: 


The n - 
of the ſchool - 


matters of pure revelation, Many, on the contrary, were bold enough to deines 


oppoſe the reigning paſſion, and to recal the youth deſigned for the miniſtry, 
to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and the - writings of the ancient fathers. 

This proceeding kindled the flame of diſcord almoſt every where; but this 
flame raged with peculiar violence in ſome of the more famous univerſities, 
eſpecially in thoſe of Paris and Oxford, where many ſharp. diſputes were con- 

tinually carried on againſt the phzlo/ophical divines by thoſe of the biblical 
party, who, though greatly inferior to their antagoniſts in point of number, 

were ſometimes victorious. For the philoſophical legions, headed by Mendi- 
cants, Dominicans, and Franciſcans, were often extremely raſh' in their man- 
ner of diſputing ;- they defined and explained the principal doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, in ſuch a way as really overturned them, and fell often into 
opinions that were evidently abſurd and impious. Hence it came to paſs, 
that ſome of them were compelled to abjure their errors, others to ſeek 
their ſafety by flight; ſome had their writings publicly burnt, and others 
were thrown into priſon [f]. However, when theſe commotions were 
quelled, moſt of them returned, though, with prudence and caution to their 
| way of thinking, perplexed their adverſaries by various contrivances, 
and deprived them of their reputation, their profits, and many of their fol- 
% ˙ 25d 1: ono od ro NEL non 3 2069. v6 004 77 4877 
V. It is remarkable, that theſe ſcholaſtic doctors, or phzlo/epnical theologiſts, 
far from agreeing among themſelves, were furiouſly engaged in difputa- 
tions with each other concerning many points. The flame of their contro- 
verſy was, in this century, ſupplied with plentiful acceſſions of fuel, by Joan 
Duxs.Scomvs, an Engliſhman, of the Franciſcan order, who was extremely 
eminent for the ſubtilty of his genius, and who, animated againſt the Do- 
minicans by a warm ſpirit of jealouſy, had attacked and attempted to diſ- 
prove ſeveral doctrines of Tomas Aquinas. Upon this, the Dominicans 
taking the alarm, united from all quarters, to defend their favourite doctor, 
whom they juſtly conſidered as the common leader of the ſcholaſtics ; while 
the Franciſcans, on the other hand, eſpouſed with ardor the cauſe of Scorus, 
whom they looked upon as a divine ſage ſent down from heaven to en- 


vines. 


Contentions a- 
mong the ſchool» 
men. 

The Scotiſts and 


Thomiſts, _ 


lighten bewildered and erring mortals. Thus theſe powerful and flouriſhing 


orders were again divided; and hence the origin of the two famous feds, 


the Scotiſts and*Thomiſts, which, to this day, diſpute the field of controverſy 


in the Latin ſchools. The chief Points about which they diſagree are, the 


[JF] See BourAx, Hifor. Acad. Pari/. tom. iv. paſſim.— In the year 1340, ſeveral opinions of 2 


the ſchoolmen, concerning the Trinity and other doctrines, were condemend, p. 266.— In the year 
1347, M. Jo. ve MERCURLIA and Nich. DE ULTRICURIA were obliged to abjure their errors, 
. 298. 308.—In 1348, one S1M0N was convicted of ſome horrible errors, p. 322. — The ſame 
ate, A. 1354, befel Gu1po of the Auguſtine order, p. 329. A. 1262, the lik e happened to one 
Lx wis, p. 374. to Jo. Dr CaLoRE, p. 377. A. 1365, to Diox. SOULLECHAT,. p. 382. 


Oxford alſo had its ſhare in tranſactions of this nature. See AnT. Woop, Antiquit, Oxon, tom. i. 
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The Myſtics. 
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Cexr. *. Nature of the divine co-operation with the human will, the Meaſure of divine 


eſſary ro ſalvation, the Unity of form in man, or perſona} 


identity, and other abſtruſe and minute queſtions, the enumeration of 


which is foreign to our purpoſe. We-ſhall only obſerve, that what con- 
tributed moſt to exalt the 


glory 


reputation of Scorus, and to cover him with 
„was his demonſtration and defence of, what was called, the Immaculats 


conception of the Virgin Mary, againſt the ee Who neee dif. 
ferent notions of that myſterious event 


VI. A prodigious number of the people, ee Mics, reſided 


and propagated their tenets in almoſt every part of Europe. There were, 

_ undoubtedly, among them many perſons of eminent piety, who endeavoured 
to wean men from an exceſſive attachment to the external part of religion, 

and to form them to the love of God, and the practice of genuine virtue, 


Such among others were TavLErus, RuyYSBROCKI1US, Suso, and GERARD 
of Zuipben [bi], who, it muſt be confeſſed, have left many writings that are 
. wars well calculated to excite pious diſpoſitions in the minds of their 
readers; though want of judgment, and a propenſity to indulge enthuſiaſtie 
vilions, is a defect common to them all. But there were alſo ſome ſenſeleſs 
fanatics belonging to this party, who ran about, from place to place, recom- 
mending a moſt unaccountable extinction of all the rational faculties, 
whereby they idly imagined the human mind would be transfuſed into the 
divine eſſence, . thus led their proſelytes into a fooliſh- kind of piety, 
that in too many caſes bordered nearly upon licentiouſneſs. The religious 


fre 


ARNOLD, Hiſtor. et deſcriptio Theol, Myſftice. Concerning Taurzkus and Suso, Echaxpus 
treats ex 


tom. ii. p. 652. 


{i} Jon. RuysBrocxIVs inveighed bitterly againſt them, as appears from his Wark publiſhed 
by Laux. Sukius, P. 50. 378. as alſo from his treatiſe De vera contemplatione,” cap. xvii, p. 608. 


— ecu ot nor * 


nzy of theſe enthuſiaſts roſe to ſuch a height, as rendered them deteſtable 


to the ſoberer ſort of Myſtics, who ene e ee to e no con- 
nexions with them il. 


Moral writers. VII. It is needleſs to ſay erh concerning cliols whe applied: 8 

to the ſtudy of morality, ſeeing their merit is much of the ſame kind with 

that of authors whom we have already mentioned: | 
per to mention two circumſtances: by which the reader may aſcertain the true 
ſtate of this ſcience. The firſt is, that about this time more writers, than in 
any former century, made it their buſineſs to collect and · folve, what they 
ſtyled, Caſes of conſcience, by which AsrESAMus, an Italian, Moxalpus, and 
BaRxTHOLOMEW of St. ConcoRDIA, acquired a reputation fuperior to any of 
their rontemporaries. This kind of writing was of a piece with the educa- 
tion then received in the ſchools, ſince it taught people to quibble and 
wrangle, inſtead of forming them to a ſound. faith and a ſuitable practice. 
A ſecond thing worthy of notice is, that moral duties were explained and 
their practice enforced by allegories and compariſons of a new and whimſical 
kind, even by examples drawn from the natures, properties, and actions of 


[g] See Wa ping us, Aral. Minor. tom vi. p. 52. 


— 


though it may be pro- 


5] Concerning theſe authors, ſee PTR. Poix Er, Pibliotb. Myticorum ; HF Rovers. 


y in his Seriptor. Predicator. tom. i. p. 653. 677. See alſo Ada Sandor. Jau. | 


the 
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the brute creation. Theſe writers began, for inſtance, by explaining the na- Cx wr; XV. 
ture and qualities of ſome particular animal, and then applied their ſeWꝗ W 
ſcription to human life and manners, to characterize the virtues and vices of 

moral agents. The moſt remarkable productions of this ſort are NieveR's 
 Formicarius, a treatiſe concerning Bees, by TwoMas BRABAN TIN Us, Huco 

DE ST.:VicroR's diſſertation upon Beaſts, and a tract of THomas WaLLty's 
entitled, The Nature of Brute Animals moralized.  . © 


ot. ll 


ings diſcover any ſtriking marks of genius, dexterity, perſpicuity, or candour. 


IX. During this century there were ſome promiſing appearances of a re- State ef the con: 
conciliation between the Greeks and Latins. For the former, apprehending eb n 
they ſhould want the aſſiſtance of the Latins to ſet bounds to the power of Latin, 


tended a willingneſs to ſubmit to the Latin canons. Accordingly, A. D. 
1339, ANDRONICUS, the Younger, ſent BARLAAM as his ambaſſador into 
the weſt, to deſire a reconciliation in his name. In the year®r 349, another 
Grecian embaſſy was fent to CLEMENT VI for the fame purpole, and, in 
1356, a third was diſpatched upon a like errand to Innocent VI, who re- 
ſided at Avignon, Nor was this all; for in the year 1367, the Grecian, pa- 
triarch arrived at Rome in order to negotiate this important matter, and was 
followed, in the year 1369, by the emperor, himſelf Johx Par aqLoovs, | 


who undertock à journey into Tah, and, in order to conciliate the friendſhip 4. 
and goœd- will of the Latins, publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, which was 


agreeable to the ſentiments" of the Roman pontif. But, notwithſtanding 

theſe prudent 'and pacific meaſures; the major part of the Greeks could not 

be perſuaded by any means to drop the controverſy, or to be reconciled to 

the church of Rome, though ſeveral of them, from views of intereſt, or am- 

bition, expreſſed a readineſs to ſubmit to its demands; fo that this whole 
century was ſpent partly in furious debates, and partly in fruitleſs nego- 
tiations [e]. t 0D + al on wan TAR i253 anT | 


3 
* 4 
5 . wo c 


[4] See Hens, Cans Lechiones Antique, tom. iv. p. 369.—LE0. ATTATIUS, . 
 conſenſrone eccleſ.. arient. et accident. lib. ii. cap. xvi, xvii, p. 782. —Luc. Wapnixdus, Annal. 
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W The Internal HIs ToR Y of the CHURCH. PAR 1 
Cexr. XV. X. Ia the year 1384, a furious controverly aroſe at. Paris between the 
1 Univerſity there. and the Dominican Order. The author of it was Joann 
bervifen the uni- DE MIONTESONO, a native of Arragon, a Dominican friar and profeſſor of 


verſity of Paris 


verſity of Par: divinity, who, purſuant to the deciſions and doctrine of his Order, publicly 
cans, denied that the bleſſed Virgin Mary was canceived without any ſtain of 
. original ſin, and moreover aſſerted, that all who believed the immaculate con. 
Occafioned by ception were enemies of the true faith. The quarrel occaſioned by this pro- 
EE , | ceeding would certainly have been ſoon compromiſed, had not Jonx, in a 
public diſcourſe, held ſome time in the year 1387, revived this opinion with 
more violence than ever. For this reaſon the college of divines, and after- 
wards the whole univerſity, condemned this, and ſome other tenets of 
 MoxnTesonus. For it may be proper to inform the reader, that the univer- 
fity of Paris, principally induced thereto- by the diſcourſes of Jonun Dus 
Scorus, had, from the beginning almoſt of this century, publicly adopted 
the doctrine of the ſinleſs conception of the holy Virgin [!]. Upon this 
the Dominicans, together with their champion MonTzsoNnus, appealed from 
the ſentence of the univerſity to pope CLEMENT VII at Avignon, and raiſed 
an outcry, that St. THoMas himſelf was condemned by the judgment paſſed 
upon their brother. But before the pope could decide the affair, the ac- 
cuſed friar fled from the court of Avignon, ' went over to the party of 
Unzax VI, who reſided at Rome, and thus, during his abſence, was excom- 
municated. Whether or no the pope approved the ſentence of the uni- 
verſity of Paris we cannot ſay. The Dominicans, however, deny that he 
did, and affirm, that MonTzesonvus was condemned purely on account of 
his flight Im]; though there are many others, who aſſert that his opinion 
was alſo condemned. And as the Dominicans would not acknowledge the 
ſentence of the univerſity to be valid, they were expelled in the year 1389, 
and were not reſtored to their ancient honours in that learned body till 
the year 1404 [nu]. | 


— 
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CHAP. IV. 


. Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during this century. 


The alteration of J. WW E muſt confine ourſelyes to a general and ſuperficial view of the al- 
the joble. W terations that were introduced into the ritual of the church during 
this century, ſince it cannot reaſonably be expected we ſhould inſiſt largely 
© upon this ſubje& within the narrow limits of ſuch a work as this. One of 


Minor. tom. viii. p. 29. 40. 107. 201. 289. 303. 21 2,—STgPn. BaLuzi Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. 
tom. i. p. 348. 380. 388. 403. 407. 410. 772. "TE F 
I) See Wappinci Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 52. / BK 
w See Jac. EcHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 691. Arat 8 y 
1] Cxs. Ecass DER BourLAx, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 599. 618. 638.—STEPH- 
BALUZzII Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 521. tom. ii. p. e Collectio judicior. 
de novis errorib. tom. i. p. 61.,--Jac. px Loncutval, Hift. de PEgliſe Gallicaue, tom. xiv. 
P. 347+ CTY 5 985 # 
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we principal circumſtances that ſtrites us here, is the change that was 
made in the time of celebrating the jubile. In the 


year 1350, CLREMENT VI, 


in compliance with the requeſts of the people of Rome, enacted, that the 


733 


Cit. Av. 


jnbile, which Boxtrace VIII had ordered to be held every hundredtli year, 


ſnould be celebrated twice in every century [o]. In favour of this al- 


tetation, he might have aſſigned a vety plauſible pretext; fince it is well 
known that the Jews, whom the Roman pontifs were always ready to 


imitate in whatever related to pomp and majeſty, celebrated this ſacred 
ſolemnity every fiftieth year. But URBAN VI, Sixtus VI, and other 
popes, who ordered a more frequent celebration of this ſalutary and pro- 
fitable inſtitution, would have had more difficulty in attempting to fatisfy 
thoſe who might have demanded ſufficient reaſons to juſtify this inconſtancy. 

II. Inxocevr V inſtituted feſtivals ſacred to the memory of the /ance 
with which our Saviour's ſide was pierced, the nails that faſtened him to 
the croſs, and the crown of thorns he wore at his death [p]. This, though 
evidently abſurd, was nevertheleſs pardonable upon the whole, conſidering 
the groſs ignorance and ſtupidity of the times. But nothing can, excuſe the 


Feſtivals, 


impious fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition of BEN EDIT XII, who, by appointing a 


_ feſtival in honour of the marks of CHRIS T's wounds, Which, the Franciſcans 


tell us, were imprinted upon the body of their chief and founder by a 


miraculous interpoſition of the divine power, gave credit to that groſsly 


ridiculous, and blaſphemous fable. Pope Joan XXII, beſides the ſanction 
he gave to many other ſuperſtitions, ordered Chriſtians to add to their 
prayers thoſe words with which the angel GABRIEL ſaluted the Virgin 


- * * 


CHAP. v. 


Prayers. 


Concerning the diviſons and bergſies that troubled the church during this 


call them, the Quietiſts, gave the Greek church a great deal of <xcited by the 


Quietiſts. 


trouble. To aſſign the true ſource of it we muſt obſerve, that BaRLAAM, 
a native of Calabria, who was # monk of St. BAs fl., and afterwards biſhop 


of Gierati, in Calabria, made a progreſs through Greece to inſpect the be- 


haviour of the monks, among whom he found many things highly repre- 
henſible. He was more eſpecially offended at the Heſychaſts of mount Alhos, 
in Tbeſſaly, who were the tame with the Myſtics, or more perfect monks, 


and who, by a long courſe of intenſe contemplation, endeavoured to arrive 


at a tranquillity of mind entirely free from every degtee of tumult and per- 


[0] Baruzmn Vitæ Pontif. Awenion. tom. i. p. 247+ 287. 312. 887. —MunATOEII Antigudt. 
Tal. tom iii. po 344. 481. A ee e e e 
[p] See Jo. Hens. i SE EL EN, Dif. de fofto Lautes et lavorum Chrift FALUz II Vit. Pons, 
Averion. tom. i. p. 328. Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 47. — — 
Vo I. I. a "Is: turbation. 
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cr. XIV. turbation, Theſe Quietiſts, in compliance with an ancient opinion of their 
| principal doctors (who imagined that there was a celeſtial gh? concealed 
in the deepeſt retirements of the mind) uſed to fit every day, during a 
certain ſpace of time, in a ſolitary corner, with rheir eyes eagerly and. im. 
moveably fixed upon the middle region of the belly, or navel, and boaſted, 
that, while they remained in this poſture, they found, in effect, a divine light 
beaming forth from the ſoul, which diffuſed through their hearts inex. 
preſſible ſenſations of pleaſure and delight [q]. -. To ſuch as inquired what 
kind of ligbi this was, they replied, by way of illuſtration, that it was the 
glory of God, the ſame celeſtial radiance that ſurrounded CHRIST during his 
transfiguration on the mount. BARLAAM, entirely unacquainted with the 
cuſtoms and manners, looked upon all this as highly abſurd and fanatical, 
and therefore ſtyled the monks, who adhered to this inſtitution, Maſalians 
and Eucbites Ir], and alſo gave them the new name of Umbilicani [5]. . On 
the other hand, GRECORY PALAM As, archbiſhop of .Theſſalonica, defended 
the cauſe of theſe monks againſt BaRLAAM U J. 3 


: \ 
x 2 d = +4 


The tate of the II. In order to put an end to this diſſenſion, a coun 


— 


” In ord o this difſen ouncil was held at C- 
9 geh ſtantinople in the year 1341, in which the emperor himſelf, Axpaonicus the: 
| ebafts and Barla- younger, and the patriarch preſided. Here Paramas and the monks 


—_ triumphed over BARLAAu, who was condemned by the council; whereupon 
he left Greece, and returned to Italy. Not long after this another monk, 
named GRECGORY ACINDYNUS, renewed the controverſy, and, in oppoſition 
to the opinion maintained by PaLaMas, denied that God dwelt in an eternal. 
light diftin& from his, eſſence, as alſo that ſuch a light was beheld by the. 


[! We have no reaſon to be ſurprized at, and much leſs to diſbelieve this account. For it is a 
e rule with all thoſe people in the eaſtern world, whether Chriſtians, Mahometans, or 
Pagans (who maintain the neceſſſty of abſtracting the mind from the body, in order to hold com- 
munion with God, which is exactly the ſame thing with the contemplative and myſtic life among 
the Latins) that the eyes muſt be ſteadily fixed every day for ſome hours upon ſome particular 
object; and that he who complies with this precept will be thrown into an extaſy, in which, be- 
ing united to God, he will ſee wonderful things, and be entertained with ineffable delights. See 
what is ſaid concerning the Siameſe monks and My/tics by Encers K MRR, in his Hiſfory of 
Japan, tom. i. p. 30. and alſo concerning thoſe of India, in the Yoyages of Bernier, tom. ii. 
P. 127. Indeed, I can eaſily admit, that they who continue long in the aboyementioned' poſture, 
will imagine they behold many things which no man in his ſenſes ever beheld or thought of. 
For certainly the combinations they form of the unconnected notions that ariſe to their fancy while 
their minds are in this odd and unnatural ſtate, muſt be moſt fingular and whimſical; and that ſo 
much the more, as the rule. itſelf which preſcribes the contemplation of a certain object as the: 
means of arriving at a v1/ion of the Deity, abſolutely forbids all uſe of the faculty of reaſon durin 
that extatic and fublime interval. This total ſuſpenſion of reaſon and reflexion, during the l 
of contemplation, was not, however, peculiar to the eaſtern Quietiſts; the Latin Myſtics obſerved 
the ſame rule, and inculcated it upon their diſciples. And from hence we may ſafely conclude, 
that the many ſurprizing viſions, of which theſe fanatics boaſt, are fables utterly deſtitute of reaſon 
and probability. But this is not the proper proce for enlarging upon prodigies of this nature. | 
[(r) The Mafſakans (ſo called from a Hebrew word which ſignifies prayer, as Euchites from a 


Greek word of the ſame fignification) formed themſelves into a ſect during the fourth century un- 
der the reign of ConsTanTius. Their tenets reſembled thoſe of the Quietiſts in ſeveral reſpects.] 
] OuPanrabv xo. | Py” £ "4 | Fe 
8 For an account of theſe two famous men, BARLAAM and Gxecory PaLanas, fee, in pre- 
ference to all other writers, Jo. ALB. Fasr1cius, Biblioth, Grace tom. x. p. 427. and 454. 
a 7 77 | _ diſciples 
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diſciples on mount Tabor. The diſpute was now no longer concerning 
the monks, but of the light ſeen at mount Tabor, and of the nature of God. 


council held at Conſtantinople. Many aſſemblies were convened about this 
affair; but the moſt remakable of them all, was that held in the year 1351, 
in which the Barlaamites, and their adherents, received ſuch a fatal wound, in 
conſequence of the ſevere decrees enacted againſt them, that they were forced 


God was incircled, as it were, with an eternal light, which might be ſtyled 
his energy or operation, and was diſtinct from his nature and eſſence; and 
that he favoured the three diſciples with a view of this light upon mount 
Tabor. Hence he concluded, that this divine operation was really different 
from the ſubſtance of the Deity; and further, that no Being could poſſibly 
partake of the divine /u&ftance or eſſence, but that finite natures might poſſeſs 
a ſhare of his divine light, or operation. The Barlaamites, on the contrary, 
denied theſe poſitions, affirming, that the properties and operations of the 
Deity were not different from his eſence, and that there was really no diffe- 
rence between the attributes and eſſence of God conſidered *in themſelves, 
but only in our conceptions of them, and reaſonings upon them [a]. 
III. In the Latin church the inguiſitors, thoſe active, miniſters and execu- 
tioners of papal juſtice, extended their vigilance to every quarter, and moſt 
induſtriouſly hunted out the remains of thoſe ſets who oppoſed the religion 
of Rome; even the Waldenſes, the Cathariſts, the Apoſtoliſts, and others; ſo 


. 


who were burnt, or otherwiſe barbarouſly deſtroyed, by theſe unrelenting 
inſtruments of ſuperſtitious vengeance. But none of theſe enemies of the 
church gave the inguiſitors and biſhops ſo much employment of this bloody 
kind, as the Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit, who went under the common 
name of Beggards and Beguines in Germany and Flanders, and were differently 


to the inward and ſpiritual worſhip of God, they were greatly eſteemed by 
many plain, well-meaning perſons, whoſe piety and ſimplicity were deceived 
by a profeſſion ſo ſeditious, and thus made many converts to their opinions. 
It was on this account that ſuch numbers of this turn and diſpoſition periſhed 
in the flames of perſecution during this century in Zaly, France, and 
Germany. GE. VVV 

bel see Jo. CanTacuzenvs, Hiftorie, lib. ii. cap. xxxix. p. 263. and Gurk. Pon- 
TanUs. NicepHORus GRECORAS, Hiftorie Byzantine, lib. xi. cap. x. p. 277. and in many 


b. 150. 174: 404 ) 


fit. In the mean 


MonTFAveon. Biblioth.. Coiſiiniana, p. 
accurate and well digeſted hiſtory of it. 


this controverſy are yet unpubliſhed (ſee [ 
Nor have we ever been favoured with an 


time the reader may conſult Leo ATLATIus, De perpetua conſenſione Orient. et Occid. ecclgſiæ, lib. ii. 
cap. xxii. p. 824 —Hens. Canis11 Lediones Antique, tom. iv. p. 
Degmat. Theol. tom. i. lib. i. cap. xii. p. 76.,—STEPH, DE ALTIMURA, 


5D 2 


361.—Diox. Feravivgsz 


Panylia contra Schiſme 


Græcor. p. 381, &c. Iv "This 


to yield, and leave the victory to PaLaMas. This prelate maintained, that 
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Nevertheleſs, he was condemned as a follower of BazLaam, in another 


The ſeverity of 
the inquiſition i 
the weſtern _ | 
world, 


that the hiſtory. of theſe times abounds with numberleſs inſtayces of perſons 


denominated in other provinces, For as this ſort of people profeſſed an 
uncommon. and ſublime; ſort of devotion, endeavouring to call off men's 
minds from the external and ſenſible parts of religion, and to win them over 


other places. But theſe two writers diſagree in many circumſtances. Many materials relatiye to 


. , . . . OO ]ꝗ§—tLt! te 
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Can, XIV., IV. This ſect was moſt numerous in thoſe cities of Germany that lay upon 
3 * Rhine, eſpecially at Calggn, which circumftance induced Hexg vy L, areh- 


gainſt the Ca- biſhop af that dioceſe, ta publiſh a ſevere edi againſt 25 A. EY 


bund, ebe, 1306 [; an example, that was foan followed by the biſho 
1 Trzers, Worms, and Straſburg fx). And as there were fone ſubt1k 


of Aote men 
belonging to this party, that eminently keen logician, Jon Doxs Sco- 


rs [)] was ſent to Cology in the year 1308, to diſpute againſt them, and 
to vanquiſn them by dint of ſyllogiſm. In the year 1310, the famous 
Marcartt PorzETTA, who made ſuch a ſhining figure in this ſet, was 
burnt at Paris with one of the brethren. She had undercaken to ok 
ſtrate in an elaborate. treatiſe, That the ſoul, zwhen abſorbed in the love of God, 
is free from the reſtraint of every. law, aud =p freely gratify all its natural appe- 
tites. without contracting any guilt [2]. Pope CB V, exaſperated by 
this and other inſtances of the pernicious fanaticiſm, that had got among 
this ſect, publiſhed in a general council held at Vienne A. D. 1311, a ſpecial 
conſtitution againſt the Beggards and Beguines of Germany, And though the 
edift only mentions imperfectly the opinions of this ſect, yet, by the 
enumeration of them, we may eaſily perceive that the Myſtic brethren and 
iſters of the free ſpirit are the perſons principally intended a]. CLement, 
in the ſame council, iſſued another conſtitution, by which he diſſolved 
another and very different ſort of Beguines[b], who had hitherto been con- 
 lidexed as a lawful and regular len and lived every where in fixed habi- 
tations appropriated to their order, but were now corrupted by the. fanatics | 
abovementioned. For the Bnetbren and Siſters of the free ſpirit had inſinuated 
2 into the greateſt part of the convents of the Beawines, where they 
inculcatcd, with great ſucceks, . Ker myſterious and ſublime fyſtem of reli- 
gion to theſe. ſimple women. "And theſe fmple. women were no ſooner 
initiated into this brillant and. chimerical fyſtem, than they were captivated 
vith its deluſive charms, and babbled in the moſt abſurd and ingpious man- 
ner concerning the true worſhip of the deity e]. 
Nevertheleſs the V. The Bretlren of the free ſpirit, oppreſſed by 0 many rere edifts me 
* conſtitutions, formed the deſign of removing from . Germany into the 
ſpirit could not lower parts of the empire; and this emigration was ſo far put in execution, 
e as thar Wobpbalia was the only provines which refuled admiſſion to theſe 


15 Se. Statute, Geis, liſhed, i in 40 45 G A. D. 1854. P» POR 
1 Seriptor, | rerun panting. tom. iu. p. e T, ile. e 
tom. iv. 


as . Annal. Miner. tom. vi. p. 108, 
8 


HERTL Spicil. weer. Scr 15. Bax xus, DeSoignn, Þ 3 
155 . p. 2555 1 70 e . K. 55 1557 
1 coy 0 th ant dn ns Clementine, lib. v. . i B, Herwticis 
p. 


125 7 


„ Jur⸗ Curie ir: _ ib. iii. tit, xi, De religigt domilus,, Gaps, i, P. 1075 
"a For Sy | reaſon, in of this. century, we, often, find a diſtinction of the 


ping ny 5 way E 2 d, and thoſe of che Juþlims ee the former 
A 1. 5 8 Public religion 3. *. the latter were corrupted . by the opinions af the. 


| 3 diſperſed 
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diſperſed fanatics, and was free from their diſturbances. This was owing Cann, XIV.” 
to the provident meaſures of Hzwsy, archbiſhop of Cologn, who: having 
called a cquncyl, A. D. 1322, ſorioufly admoniſhed the biſhops of his pro- , 
vince of the approaching danger, and thus excited! them to exert their v3 bag 
utmoſt vigilance to prevent any of theſe people from coming into Wefthbatia. 
About the ſame time the Bed [4] upon the Rhine, loſt their chief leader 
and champion, War rn, a Dutchman, of remarkable eloquence, and 
famous for his writings, Who came from Mentz to Colon, where he was 
apprehended: and burnt [e]. The death of this perſon was highly detri- 
mental to the affairs of the Brethren of the fred /ptrit, but did not however 
ruin their cauſe nor extirpate their ſect. For it appears from innumerable 
ee that theſe people, for a long time afterwards, not only held 
their private aſſemblies at Cologn, and in many other provinces of German 5 
but alſo that they had ſeveral men among them of high rank and grea 
learning, of which number HENRY Arcarpvs, or Eechnpf a Saxon, Tk 
the famous.” Je was a Dominican, and allo the fuperiof of that order 
in Saxony; a man of a ſubtile genius, and one who had acquitted bimſelf 
with reputation as profeſſor of divinity at Paris [f J. In the year 1330, pope 
Joun XXII endeavouring to ſuppreſs this obſtinate ſect by a new and ſevere 
conftiturion, in which the errors of the ſect of the free ſpirit are marked out 
in a more diſtin'arid aceurate manner than in the Clementina[g]. But his 
attempt was fruitleſs, che-diforder eontinued and was combated both by the 
| parts vpe to the end of this e 


PA ae bere Dr. Mocueno means En the kai, of the free |, 
under this denemination! 182086, 057% 
(1) Jo. RITHEMIL Annal. Hirſaug. tom. il. p. 1 55 2 — Annal, Fab N Ws.» 
This is that famous WALTER whom 6 many eccleſiaſtical. hiſtorians have repreſented „„ ITT 
under of the {e& of the Lollards; and ad an eminent martyr to their cauſe, Learned . or 
rarer this, and more from the; following words of TRITRHTMIUS. But that ſame W aLTER © ee Linen 
Lohareus (ſo it ſtands in my copy, though I, fancy it ought to haue been Lollbar dus; eſpecially 
TRITHEMIUS, according to the cuſtom, of his time, fre: vently. uſes this word when treating e Ho 
ſets that diſſented from the church) 4 native of Holland, was "not avell werſed in the Latin tongue. 
I fay, from this ſhort paſſage learned men have concluded that Wal TER's furname was Lollbard, 
Ty whence, as: from its founder and maſter, they ſuppoſed his {e& derived the name of Lollar. 
Byt it is very 50 erh not only from this, bus from many other paſſages: of Tirngufus, that 
Lollbard was no ſurname but merely a term of ape, applied to all. heretics whatever who con- 
cealed the poiſon of error under the appearance o 1 5 TrxITAEMIUs ſpeaking of the. very 
ſame man, in a paſſage which occurs 4 bite Yoſore: at we have juſt quoted, calls him 2 head of 
the, Fratrixelli, or Minazites; but the term Minarites was aver) os $A People of 
various ſects. This Wal xxx embraced the,opinigns of the Jylics and was. the principal LN 
among thoſe Brethren of the free ſpirit, who lived on the banks of the Rhine... 
II See Ecnarni Striptor. Precdicafor. tom. i. P. 50% NN Rerkaunus, Anal tom. xv. 
ad 4. 1329. Flax. p. Mons WH Y 
This now e Jons xXII Was, never publiſhed entire. It began with the follow- - 
ing words : ro Dominico, and. was h thus, contra ſingularig, dubia, ſuſpacta, ot tameraria, | 
uc , et TH Hine e prædicani et obJervant. We 2 are favoured, with a ſummary of it by Heam., 
_ Connerusy, i in '& bronice, in ECCARDL Corgore Hiftor.. medii g tom. ii. 4 1935, 1036. It is, 
alſo mentioned by Fark LAxGIVS, i in, 9 fl. in Jo. >. regie Seriptor. rerum Gorman. 
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Flagellants ap- 
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Bang II. 
VI. The Clementing, or conſtitution of the council of Vienne againſt the 
— Beguines, or thoſe female ſocieties, who lived together in fixed habitations 


under a common rule of pious diſcipline and virtuous; induſtry, gave riſe to 
a petſecution of theſe people, which laſted till the reformation by Lurhzx, 
and ruined the cauſe both of the Beguines and Beggards in many places. For 

though the pope in his laſt conſtitution had permitted pious women to live as 
nuns in a ſtatę of celibacy with, or without, taking the vow, and refuſed a 

toleration only to ſuch of them as were corrupted with the opinions of the 
Brethren of the free ſpirit; yet the vaſt number of enemies which the 
Beguines and Beggards had, partly among the mechanics, eſpecially the 
weavers, and partly among the Prieſts and monks, took a handle from the 
Clementina to moleſt the Beguines in their houſes, to ſeize and deſtroy their 
goods, to offer them many other inſults, and to involve the Begbards in the 


Ae perſecution. The Roman pontif Jon XXII afforded yang Yong 


Ine relief under theſe oppreſſions, in the year 1324, by means of a Pecial 
conftitution, in Which he gave, a favourable explication of the Glementina, and 
ordered that the goods, chattles, habitations, and ſocieties: of the innocent 
Beguines ſhould — preſerved from every kind of violence and infult ; which 
example of 3 and moderation was after wards followed by other 
pes. On the other hand, the Beguines, in hopes of diſappointing more 
effectually the malitious attempts of their enemies, and avoiding their Inares, 
embraced. in many places the third rule of S. FRAxels, and of the Au- 
Gus TIN ES. Yet all theſe: meaſures in their favour could not preyent the loſs. 
both of their reputation and ſubſtance, for from this time they were op- 
preſſed in ſeveral provinces by the magiſtrates, the- clergy, and the monks, 
who had caſt a greedy eye upon their treaſures, and were extremely eager to 
divide the ſpoil [5]. 5 : 
VII. Some years before the middle of Ys! century, \while Germany and 
many other parts of Europe were diſtreſſed with various 'calamities, the 
Flagellants, a ſect forgotten almoſt every where, and eſpecially in Cermany, 
made their appearance anew, and, ratnbling' through many provinces, oc- 
caſioned great diſturbances. Theſe new Flagellants, vhoſe enthuſiaſm 1 in- 
fected every rank, ſex, and age, were much worſe than the old ones. They 
not only ſuppoſed that God might be prevailed upon toſhew'thercy to thoſe 
who underwent voluntary puniſhments, but. ropagated other tenets highly 
injutious to religion. They, held, among other things, That Bagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptiſm, and the other ſacraments: that the 
« forgivenels of all ſins was to be obtained by it from God, without the 


„ merits, of Jxsus Cn ist that the old. law of CiisT, was ſoon to be 


«© aboliſhed, and that a new law en fx. the baptiſm of blood, to be 


DI have collected a great number of particulars teliting ! to this ling perſecution of the Be- 
guns. But the moſt copious of all the writers 'who have ubliſied any thing upon this ſubject, 
(eſpecially if we conſider his account of the perſecution at Baſil, and Mürezzeiüs, the moſt in- 
veterate enemy of the Beguiner) in Cuxisriax us WURSTISEN, or UxsTisivs, in his Cbronicum 
Baſilienſe, written in German, lib. iv. cap- ix. p. oi. publiſhed in folio at Ba/i/1580, There are 


now in my hands, and alſo in many libraries, MSS tracts of this celebrated Mul BER OIUs, written 
—. the Beguines | in the following century. 


« 2qminiſtred 
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.« adminiftred by whipping, was to be ſubſtituted in its place,“ with other CEN T. % 


tenets more or leſs enormous than theſe ; whereupon: CLEemenT VII thun- 


dered out anathemas againſt the Flagellants who were burnt by the inguiſitors 
in ſeveral places. It was, however, found as difficult to extirpate them, as 
it had been to ſuppreſs the other ſects of wandring fanatics [i. 

VIII. Directly the reverſe of this melancholy ſect was the merry one of The ſect of the 
the Dancers, which, in the year 1373, aroſe at Au- la · Chapelle, from whence Dancer. 
it ſpread through the diſtrict. of Liege, Hainault, and other parts of Flanders. 

It was cuſtomary among the fanatics for perſons of both ſexes, publicly, as 
well as in private, to fall a dancing all of a ſudden, and, holding each others 
hands, to continue their motions: with extraordinary violence, till, being 
almoſt ſuffocated, they fell down breathleſs together, and they affirmed, that, 
during thele-interals of vehement agitation, they were favoured with wonder- 
ful viſions. . Like the Flagellants, they wandered about from place to place, 
had recourſe to begging: for their ſubſiſtence, treated with the utmoſt con- 
tempt both the prieſthood, and the public rites and worſhip of the church, 
and held ſecret aſſemblies. Such was the nature, and ſuch the circumſtances _ 
of this new. frenzy, which the ignorant clergy of this age looked upon as 
the work of evil demons, who poſſeſſed, as they thought, this, dancing 
tribe. Accordingly the prieſts of Liege endeavoured to caſt out the devils, 
which rendered theſe fanatics ſo merry, by ſinging hymns and applying 
tumigations of incenſe, and they gravely, tell us, that the evil ſpirit was en- 

tirely vanquiſhed by theſe powerful charms XJ]. | 

IX. The moſt heinous. and abominable tribe of heretics that infected The Knights 


this century (if the enormities, with which they ſtand charged, be true) 3 * 


were the Knights Templars, who had been eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine about two 
hundred years before this period, and who are repreſented as enemies and 
deriders of all religion. Their principal accuſer indeed was a perſon whoſe 
teſtimony ought not to be admitted without caution, This accuſer was 
Phil ir the Fair, who addreſſed his complaints of the Templars to CLEMENTV, 
who was himſelf an avaritious, vindictive, and turbulent prince. The 
pope, though at firſt unwilling to proceed againſt them, was under a 
neceſſity of complying with the king's pleaſure ; fo that, in the year 1307, 
upon an appointed day, and for ſome time afterwards, all the knights who 
were diſperſed throughout Europe, and not in the leaſt apprehenſive of any 
impending evil, were ſeized and impriſoned, Such of them as refuſed to 
confeſs the enormities of which they were accuſed, were put to death; and 
thoſe who, by tortures and promiſes, were induced to acknowledge the 


[i] See BaLuzu Vit. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 160. 316. 319. & Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 50. 
—MarTTH #1 Analefia wet. avi, tom. i. p. 50. tom. ii. p. 241. tom. iv. p. 145.— HRM. 
Gycis Flores Fempor. p. 139. %s | 
led See Barvzn Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 485,—AnT, MaTTH#1 Hualecta wet. evi, 

tom. i. p. 51. where we find the following paſlage in the Belgic chronicle, which gives but an 
obſcure account of the ſe& in queſtion : A. 1374. Gingen vs Danses, and then in Latin, Gens 
impacata cadit, cruciata ſalvat. The French con vulſiomiſts [or prophets] who in our age were re- 
markable for the vehemence and variety of their agitations, greatly reſembled theſe brethren and 
Aer Dancers, | — 
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cur. XIv. truth of what was laid to their charge, obtained their Hberty. In the yer 
— 1311, the whole order was extinguiſhed by the council of Vienne. A part 

of the rich revenues they poſſeſſed was beſtowed upon other orders, eſpecially 


reſpective treaſuries of 


The intolerable 
impiety of the 
Knights Tem- 
plars is aſſigned 
as the cavie of 


this ſeverity. 


on the knights of St. Joun, now of Malta, and the reſt confiſcated to the 
the ſovereign prihces in whoſe dominions their 


X. The Knights Templays, if their judges be worthy of credit, were a ſett 
of men who inſulted the majeſty of God, turned into deriſion the goſpel of 
CHRIST, and trampled upon the obligation of all laws human and divine. 
For it is affirmed, that candidates, upon their admiffion to this order, were 
commanded to ſpit, 43 a mark of conte mpt, upon an image of CHRIST, 


and that; after admiſſion, they were bound to worſhip either a cat, or a 


A reflexion con- 
cerning the 
crimes laid to 


their charge. i 


wooden head covered wich gold. It is farther"affirmed, that, among them, 
the adidus and unnatural act of ſodomy was a matter of obligation; that 


they committed to the flames the unhappy fruit of their lawlefs amours, and 


added to theſe, other crimes too horrible to be mentioned, or even imagined, 
It will indeed be readily allowed that in this order, as in all the other 
religious focieties of this age, there were ſhocking examples of impiety and 
wickedneſs; but that the whole order of the Templars was thus enormouſly 

corrupt, is ſo far from being proved, that the contrary may be concluded 
even from the acts and records, yet extant, of the tribunals, before which 
they were tried and examined. If to this we add, that many of the accu- 
ſations advanced againſt them flatly contradict each other, and that many 
members of this unfortunate order, ſolemnly avowed their innocence, while 


| Janguiſhing under the ſevereſt tortures, and even with their dying breath; 
it would ſeem probable, that king PHIEIR fet on foot this bloody tragedy, 


with a view eto gratify his avarice, and glut his reſentment againſt the 


ws 


Templars, and eſpecially againſt their grand maſter, who had highly of- 


* ” „ * * 
fended him (IJ. 
— 's * * 

TE ; \ 4 


— 


. ft} See the ges annexed to PUTEAN'S Hifeire de la condemnation des Templiers, and other writ- 
ing; of his relating to the hiſtory of France, publiſhed in 4'* at, Paris 1654. Another edition of this 
zook was printed in & o at Paris 16: 5 : another at Brufſols 17 14, two volumes in 8 The fourth, 
and moſt: valo able of all, was publiſhed in 4 at Bruſſels 1751, enlarged by the addition of a great 
number of proofs, by which every diligent and impartial reader will be convinced that the Templars 
were greatly injured. See alſo NIcoAI GuaTLERI HifteriaT, . . 


| , aum, Amſtelod. 1703, in 90, 
If the reader has opportunity, he would do well to conſult 8TEPH. BAL U z Ius, Vit. Pontif. Aw gre 


tom. i. p. 8. 11, 12, Kc. GERRH. pu Bois, Hier. Ectlf. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 540. The pri cipal 
cauſe of king PRILIp's indelible hatred againſt the Templars was, that, in his quarrel with Boxt 
FACE VIII, the knights eſpouſed the cauſe of the pope, and furniſhed him with money to carry on the 
war; an offence this, which PHIL Ir could never pardon. | 
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PET cHAPTER I. 
em, the PR, events that _ 17 the church dwing this „ 


HE new „Bibeln, WY: were adde to «i kingdom of chan Cexr. XV. 
in this century, are altogether unworthy of that ſublime title, un = EY 
| leſs we proftitute it by applying it to thoſe who made an external, — —_— =: 
though inſincere, profeſſion of Chriſtianity. FERDINAND, ſurnamed the i Sai by force. 1 
Catholic, by the conqueſt of Granada in the year 1492, entirely overturned | 
the dominion of the Moors, or Saracens, in Spain. Some time after this 
happy revolution, he iſſued out a ſentence of baniſhment againſt a prodi- 
gious multitude of Jews, who; to avoid the execution of this ſevere de- 
cree, diſſembled their ſentiments, and feigned an aſſent to the Goſpel. of 
ant un and it is well known that, to This ve Went day, there are both in 
Spain and Portugal an immenſe number of that d d and wretched peo- 140 
ple, who wear the outward maſk of Chriſtianity to — them againſt the ; —_— - 
rage of perſecution, and to advance their worldly intereſts. The, myriads FS ns 1 
Saracens, that remained in Spain after the diſſolution of their government. =_ 
were at firſt ſollicited by exhortations and intreaties to embrace the-Goſpel, _ : 
When theſe gentle methods proved ineffectual to bring about their con- | 
verſion, the famous XIMENES, arch-biſhop. of 7. oledo, and prime miniſter of 
the kingdom, judged it expedient to try the force of the ſecular arm, in or- 
der to accompliſh 1 that ſalutary purpoſe. But even this . rigorous meaſure 


Was without the defired effect the greateſt part of the Mahomerans Per 
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verted. 
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ſiſted, with aſtoniſhing obſtinacy, in their fervent attachment to their vo- 
— luptuous prophet [5]. 


. 


Om N04 IF OR AW eos — og ** 


oſpel was alſo carried in this among the 


_ etæ and the neighbouring nations, but with leſs fruit than was ex. 

ed [c]. Towards the concluſion of this age, the Portugueſe, who culti- 
mh with ardor and ſucceſs the art of navigation, had penetrated as far 28 
Ethiopia any the Indies. In the year 1492, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBus, by 
Ae erg i illands of "Biſpapicla, F and Jamaſca, ppched a lee 
into nia J and after him Americus VespoTIVs, a Citizen of orence, 
landed on the continent of that vaſt region [el. The new Argonauts, who 
diſcovered theſe nations, that had been hitherto. unknown to the inhabitants 
of Europe, judged it their duty to enlighten them with the knowledge of the 


truth. The firſt attampt of this pious, nature was made. by the Portugueſe 
among thoſe Africans, who inhabit the kingdom of Congo, and who, toge- 


ther with their monarch, were converted all of a ſudden to the Roman 


; } 


The decline of 
Chriſtianity in 
the Eaſt. 


faith in the- year 1491 [f J. But what muſt we think of a converſion 
brought about with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapiditg, and of a people which all at 
once without heſitation abandon their ancient and inveterate prejudices ? 
Has not ſuch a converſion a ridiculous, or rather an afflicting, aſpect ? After 
this religious revolution in Africa, RLRXAMDER VT gave a rare ſpecimen 
of * preſumption in dividing America between the Portugueſe and 
Spaniards, but ſhewed at the ſame time his zeal for the propagation of the 
— by the ardor with which he recommended to theſe two nations the 
inſtruction and converſion of the Americans, both in the iſtes and on the 
cbntinent of that immenſe region [g]. In tonſequence of this exhortation 
of the pontif, a great number of Franciſcans and Dominicans were ſent into 
theſe countries to enlighten their darknels,. and the ſucceſs . their ne 
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day to day, and the Mahometans, whether Turks or Tartars, united 


on Bördin Fexbnank; Hiftoirt du Cardinal Ximenes," p. 85 —Givpis, lg of ihe Erh 
of the Meriſcaes; in his Ni Mikellancous Tr avs tan). i N .. NL 
EN Hungy Ri NGBR. Hi. Ecchfiaſt. Sec. xv. p. 1 Dub bing 1. 
| See CHARLEvoix, Hiſtoire de Ile de St. Domingo, tom. i. p. 
tei See the Life UE Ke V, ene, warnten in n by the Hears dere Manna 
Band. i LEY 9 21 3 WT 
77 LABAr, Relation 4 PEthinge Octidental, tom. ii. 2 366. —]os. Nane. Larrrans 
Hiſtoire des decouwertes et.conguetes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monds, tom. i. p. 72 
g] See the Bull itſelf, in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. i. p- 466. 


37 See Thou. Wants Mamacnivus, Orig. et Antiquitat. Chriftianar. tom, ii. p. 326. ** 


we have an account of the gradual introduction of the Chriſtian * into America. See allo 


WavDinG. Amal. Minor. tom. xv. p. 10. their 


Car. II. The External. igen. of the Cuvzcun. 


their barbardus efforts to extinguiſh its bright and ſalutary luſtre. In Afatic Ce xx. XV. 
Tartary, Mogol, Tangut,' and the adjacent r where the religion of — 


Jzsvs had long flouriſhed, were naw, becom diſmal ſeats of ſuperſtition, 
which reigned among them under the Vile fois. Nor in theſe immenſe 


tracts of land this time any traces of Chriſtianity yiſiblę ęxcept 
in China, K n ner olan, AAS ed ſome ſeatteted AT their 


former glory, and Kt like a Le an and dying taper in the midſt of a 


dark and gloomy firmament. That ſome Neſtorian churches were. ſtill 
ſubſiſting in theſe regions of darkneſs is undoubtedly certain; for in this 
century the Neſtorian pontif, in Chafdæn, ſent miſſionaries into Cathay and 


China, Who were .cmpewered to exerciſe the authority of, biſhops over the 
Chrithin An by Wy Yay concetlet iti treo MET þ 0 theſe 
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unt is much more probable than that of the Latin agd Gre hiſtorians, 'who ſuppoſe, that the 
whole city was taken by Hi 6, and not by cipitulation, '* The Turkiſh 0 in diminiſſies the glory 
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e e HA TER 
eee the fate” of letters and Philoſophy during this century. 


HE Grerlan and Oriental Muſes languiſhed under the deſpotic 
yoke. of the Eg mage their 'voices were mute, and their 


== . unſtrung. blic of letters had a quite different 
ect ir the Lat 


World, Eero d the liberal arts and fciences were cultivated 
with zeal arid ſpiri Inder the moſt auſpicious en 


| nerd _ recovered 
their ancient luſtre and glory. Several of the their* zealous 


Phy: and Pe among whom Nicaoras U Waere « an eminent and 
Ain ; the munificence and authori of and princes 
g Sk Alſo nobly 2 in chis excellent cauſe, and animated men of learn- 
Wap olitan”mo | of the houſe of Ar, Safe} 269 uired immortal renown 

tes, their Uberality to No ks. and their ardent zeal 


857 genius to Gilplay their talents: © The illuſtrious family of che 
of the 24vancenitntof tiene. Hence the academies that were founded in 


Geis in Ia aly 151. 'ALpnonsus VI, king of Naples, and the other 
Leh. the libraries that were collected at a 


petice, and rewards that were propoſed to the ſtudious 
youth. to animate, their induſtry by the views of intereſt and the defire of 
ory. To all rhefe happy citcumftances; in favour of the ſciences, was 
ow added an admirable diſcovery-which contributed as much as any thing 
elſe to their propagation, I mean che ar? of printing firſt with wooden, and 
afterwards with metal types, which was invented about the year 1440, at 

Ments, by Jom GuTteMBero. By the faccours of this Ingociiparable art 
the Productions of the moſt Linen Greek and Latin, writers, which had 


123n Toncealed, before this intereſting Fr , in che libraries of the monks, 
were now ſp red abroad with facility, and peruſed by many, who could never 


have had Soph to A under cheir primitive fotm [y. The peruſal of 


el. We have a fall aqcount aocount of che ob which the republic &f letters has 16 the family of 
1n a valuable . of Joskrn Biancan bt Paro, Dei gran Ducbi # Toſcana dtlla 


arde Medici, \Protettari « , La Ai Bulle Gai, Rat 07 tt Hiftorici, publithed in 


e | 5 | 
de Grannozs, jo --/ Gobi Rozaume de Naples, tom. a. p. 500, 628. —AxTOS. 


ParoRMITAnN1 Di2a a Kaſia memorabilia Alphonſe 1, denuo Edita 2 2 Jo. GEAR. Me vschxxro Vit. 
Erud. Viror. tom. u. p. 1 N 


[{p) Dr. Mos ein decides here, that GuTTzMBzzc of Meztz was che firſt inventor of the 
art of printing; but this notion 15 2 with zeal by ſeveral men of learning. fog . 
ele 


Char. I. The Internal His roY of the Cuuncu. 765 
_ theſe noble compoſitions purified the taſte, excited the emulation of men: 5 
827177 and animated them with a noble ambition of excelling N — 3 
„ ee N the fe — 
II. The downfal of the Grecian empire contributed great nan 
tion and advancement of learning in the weſt. For ee * = Greeks con 
of Conftantinople, the moſt eminent of the Greek Literati paſſed into Lat nn of 
and were from thence diſperſed into the other countries of Europe, where, fe fan 
to gain a fubſiſtence, theſe venerable exiles inſtructed every where the youth ate 
in Grecian erudition, and propagated throughout the weſtern world the love 
of learning, and a true and elegant taſte for the ſciences, Hence it was. 
that every noted city and univerſity poſſeſſed one or more of theſe learned 
Greeks, who formed the ſtudious youth to literary purſuits [yl. But they 
received no where ſuch encouraging marks of protection and eſteem as in. 
Italy, where they were honoured in a ſingular manner in various cities, aud 
vere more eſpecially diftinguiſhed by the family of Medicis, whoſe liberality 
to the learned had no bounds. It was conſequently in Tah, that theſe in- 
ious fugitives were moſt numerous; and hence that country hecame, in 
838 meaſure, the center of the arts and ſciences, and the general rendezvous. 
of all who were ambitious of literary glory [5]. T hrs fitoct r 
III. The greateſt part of the learned men, who-adorned; at this time, the Philology, poe- 
lan- 


various provinces of 7aly, were principally employed in publiſhing accurate 7, and ka- 4H 
and elegant editions of the moſt. eminent Greek: and Latin authors, in rw 1 
illuſtrating theſe authors with uſeful commentaries, in ſtudying them as — I 


their models both in poetry and'proſe, and in caſting light upon the precious 
remains of antiquity, that were diſcovered from day to day. In all theſe 
branches of literature many arrived at ſuch degrees of excellence, as it is 
almoſt impoſſible to ſurpaſs, and extremely difficult to equal. Nor were 
the other languages, and ſciences neglected. | In the univerſity of Paris, 


many treatiſes that have been publiſhed upon this ſubjedt, there is none compoled with more N 
author undertakes to prove, that the art of printing, by the means of letters engraven on plates of 5 
wood, was invented at Harlem by Cos ru; that the method. of printing, by moveable types, was - BT: 
che diſcovery of Joux GuTTEMBERG, a diſcovery made during his reſidence at Sera, ;.and - | Fit 4 
chat the ſtill more perfect manner of printing with types of metal caſt in a mould, was the con- Ti: 
wivance af Jo SHOE EA, and was firſt practiſed at Mentz. This learned work, in which 1 
the author examines the opinions of Max chax D, FouxxIER, and other writers, was publiſhed in a 


the year 1750, at Straſbourg, under the following title, Jo. Dax1EL15-ScnoerrLInuCoafd. Reg, ac 
Framiæ Hiſtariogr. VI DCI E Tyrone, c.] Nee, en of 155: 
21 Mien. Marraixz, Annales Typographici—Prosp. MARCHAND, Hiſfoire de Imprimerie, 


J 0 „„ 3 * | 3 
D As Hens. Mair Vita Reuchlini,.p. 11. 13. 19. 28. 152, 153. 165.—CasP. BarTHVe 
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ad Statium, tom. ti. p. 1008 —-BoULAT, Hift. Acad. tom. v. p. 692. ; Wm 
L] For a farther account of this intereſting period of the Hiftory of Learning, che reader may i 


confult the learned Work of HuurRR. Hopy, De Grecis illuſribus littcrarum - inflauretoribus, 
publiſhed in #'-at London in 1742, by Mr. Saver Iz as allo the molt accurate: and enter- 
taining treatiſe of Mr. Cu rsTIAx FEREDZaIc Bowes, De ductis lominibus Græcis Litter arum 
Græcarum in Halia inſtazratoribus, publiſhed in 8 at Leipfic in the year 1750. To which may 
de added, Sam. RATTIEAII Oratio d inſtauratanilus Græcarum Litterarum, .publiſked in the 
Muſeum Helveticum, tam. iv. p. 1636. 3 I 
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Conn. XV. there Was now 2 public profeſſor not only of the Greek, but. alſo of the. 
— Spain and Mahn the ſtudy! of that language, aud 


on | ſabealffuÞ! four Rzvenntwus, otherwiſe called CApxfox, and TRITME. 


2  »» Mt0$;* Who had made a vaſt progreſs both in the ſtudy of the languages and 
Aa eee, fciehces, were the reſtorers of ſohd learning among the. Germans 2 A 
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pi norhan cm Other. branches of literature that fiouriſned in this century; nevertheleſs, the 
Phy, 


* 


that this tevolution happendd iu che empire of philoſophy... Several illuſtrious 


9 „% 4,4 


the Latins, charmed with the ſublime ſentiments” and 


. SY * Va ann! r : 8 f 
patron of this divine, philoſophy, as it by its votaries, was 
ectures of PE TO, 


Pari. tom. v. P's 852. v7 C1 6542 1 5 . ;4 _ 3 —＋4 W. ee 1 IAI : grew, 7! 
IVI Pavii Corus Fanta Orientalis, p. 4. et Hiſpania Orientalis, p. 212. 


by Mr. Lawgexce Menus, from the original manuſaript, together with a Preface 
and ſeveral Letters of this learned man, 2 conſidered as the firſt antiquarian that ap- 
peared in Europe. See alſo RON. ARE HN Apzſſolæ, tom, ii. lib. ix. p. 149. 
la] See CRISr. Aud. HEumanni Ada Phileſophorum, tom. iii. p. 345 "on 
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V. Between theſe two oppoſite factions certain eminent men, among both The Platonic 
Greeks and; Latins, thought proper to ſteer a middle courſe. To, this eg 


8 ſuperiority in Taly, and inſtructed the youth in all the public ſchools of eriy. 


apped inden the foundations of both natural and 
revealed religion, and entertained ſe 


9 


x 


© x my 7 


Wehn enen £903, 1603. 3619509041, 10 THE, i . ne 
la] Borvix, Dan PHiftoire de P Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 381.— 


Hifteria Critixe Philo ſophie tom. iv. p.. „„ i tie a 2 

1 Fla) It was not on the reſpective = of theſe two philoſophers, conſidered in that point of 

light, that was debated in this controverſy : The principal queſtion was, which of their ſyſtems 

was moſt conformable to the doctrines of Chriſtianity ; and here the Platonic moſt certainly de- 

ſerved the preference, as was abundantly proved by LETHO and others, It 15 well known, that 
many of the opinions of Axis ror LE lead directly to atheiſm.) 13 end 8 any 
[] See BESsARIOx 's Letter in the Hitoire de Þ Academie des Inſeriptions er des Belles Littres, tom. v. 

p. 456,—Tromasvs, De Syncretiſmo Peripatetice, in Orationibus ejus, p. 340. 
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between 


Realifts and No- Germany with more vigour and animoſity than ever, and, finding reaſon and 
minaliſts conti- 


2 The Realiſts and Nominalifts continued their diſputes in France and 


nued. 


of this embaraſſing trial. 


impious pantheiſtical ſyſtem, which confounds the Deity with the 
— univerſe, 4 ackhowledges but one felf- exiſtent Being, compoſed of infinite 
matter and inſnite intelligence. The moſt eminent among this claſs of ſophiſt 
was Peres PoMPONACE, a. native of Mantua, a man of a crafty turn, and an 
arrogant, enterprizing ſpirit, who, notwithſtanding the pernicious tendency 
of his writings (many of which are yet extant) to. undermine the principles 
and to corrupt the doctrines of religion [e], was almoſt univerſally followed 
by all the profeſſors of philofopby in the Italian academies. Thefe intricate 
Goctors did not, however, eſcape the notice of the inquiſitors, who, alarmed 
both by the rapid progreſs and dangerous ny of their metaphyſical 
notions, 'took :cognizance of them, and called the Ariſtotelians to give an 
account of their principles. The latter, tempering their courage with craft, 
had recourſe to a mean and perfidious ſtratagem to extricate themſelves out 
it hey pretended to eſtabliſh a wide diſtinction 
between philoſophical and theological rruth, and, maintaining that their 
ſentimerits were philoſophically true and conformable to right reaſon, they 
allowed them to be eſteemed theologically falſe, and contrary to the declara- 
tions of the Goſpel. This miferable and impudent ſubterfuge was con- 
demned and prohibited in the following century by LEO X, in a council 
held at the Lateran. 1 Fw 5 8 


1 


argument, but feeble weapons, they had recourſe to mutual invectives and 
accuſations, penal laws, and even to the force of arms; a ſtrange method, 
ſurely, of deciding a metaphyſical queſtion. The conteſt was not only 
warm, but alſo univerſal in its extent, for it infected, almoſt without excep- 
tion, all the French and German academies. In moſt places, however, t 
Realiſts maintained a manifeſt ſuperiority over the Nominalifts, to whom 
they alſo gave the appellation of Terminifs[d]. While the famous GERSO 
and the moſt eminent of his diſciples were living, the Nominaliſts were in 
high eſteem and credit in the univerſity of Paris, But upon the death of 
theſe powerful and reſpectable patrons, the face of things was entirely 
changed, and that much to their difadvantage. In the year 1473, LEwis XI, 
by the inſtigation of his confeſſor the biſhop of Avranches, ied out a ſevere 
edi againſt the doctrines of the Nominaliſts, and ordered all their writings 
to be ſeized, and ſecured in a fort of impriſonment, that they might not be 
peruſed by the people [e]. But the ſame monarch mitigated this edict the 
_ year following, and permitted ſome of the books of that {ect to be delivered 
c] £ every learned Baucker's Hiforia Critica Philbſanbiæ, tom. iv. p. 188. ; 
1 7 x's Hiftoria Critica won tom. . 5 904.—Jo Ai AER TI Phib- 
ſoplia Nominalium Vindicata, cap. i.—BALTL zi Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 531. — AR ENTII, 
Collectio documentor. de novis erroribus, tom. i. p. 220. = LENS 
ſel Navbe's Additions a PHiſtoire de Louis XI, p. 203.—Dv Boviay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. 
x be v. 678. 705. 708. Lavnoy's Hiſtor. Gyrna/. Nawvarr. tom. iv. Opp. part. I. p. 201. 


from 
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from their confinement [/ J. In the year 1481, he went much farther; and CI WT. XV. 
not only granted a full liberty to the Nominaliſis and their writings, b 
alſo reſtored that philoſophical ſect to its former authority and luſtre in the 
univerſity [g]. 1 ene py 
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Concerning the dbctors and miniſters of the' church, and its form of govern- 
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HE moſt eminent writers of this century unanimouſly lament the 


The vices of the 
1 miſerable condition to which the Chriſtian church was reduced by re. 
the corruption of its miniſters, and which ſeemed to portend nothing leſs than 
its total ruin, if providence did not interpoſe, by extraordinary means, for 0 


its deliverance and preſervation. The vices that reigned among the Roman 
pontifs, and, indeed, among all the eccleſiaſtical order were ſo flagrant, that 
the complaints of theſe good men did not appear, at all, exaggerated; or 
their apprehenſions ill-founded'; nor had any of the, corrupt advocates” of 
the clergy the courage to call them to an account for the ſharpneſs of their 
cenſures and of their complaints. Nay, the more eminent rulers of the 
church, who lived in a luxurious indolence and in the infamous practice of 
all kinds of vice, were obliged to hear with a placid countenance and even 
to commend theſe bold cenſors : who declaimed againſt the degeneracy of 
the church, declared that there was almoſt nothing found either in its 
' viſible head, or in its members, and demanded the aid of the ſecular arm 
and the deſtroying ſword to lopp off the parts that were infected with this 
erievous and deplorable contagion. Things, in ſhort, were brought to fuch 
a paſs, that they were deemed the beſt Chriſtians, and the moſt uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, who, braving the terrors of perſecution, and triumphing over 
the fear of man, inveighed with the. greateſt. freedom and fervor againſt the 
court of Rome, its lordly pontif, and the whole tribe of his followers and 
votaries, 3 0 FVV e 
into two great factions, and was governed by two contending pontifs, ang continued. 
Bonirace IX, who remained at Rome; and Bexepict XIII, who reſided at. 
Avignon. Upon the death of the former the Cardinals of his party raiſed to 
the pontificate, in the year 1404, CosmaT ps MELIORATI, who aſſumed the 
name of Innocex'y VII [þ], and held that high dignity during the ſhort 
OV] Bovrar he. c. tom v. p 106. 3 
- [#] The proofs of this we find in Sa LA BETA TSC 
F 
des 1 WI 5 Ha n. 
| RF We of Nack nr VIL ſce Heu. AxETIx. Epiſtol. lib. i. 
21. lib, ii. p. 30. et Col vg, | SALUTAT, | Epiſiol. lib. ii. 
have alſo an account of the pontiſcate of Gz 86 0K v, in the Epiſt 
p. 32. ep. Vii, p. 39. 41-51. lib. ii, ep. xvil. p. 54- 56. 59.—Jo. 
tom. 1 p. G:, „ ru eee ee eee, ee 
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Philoſaphia Nominal. Vindicata, cap. i. p. 104. 
an account of the tranſaſtions that happened 


EP. iv, V. p. 0 3 N 
5 ofthe ſame AxzTIN, lib. ii, i. 
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Cinr. xv. ſpace of two years only.” After his deceafe Anoz:: Ce 


'ORRARTO, a Venetian 
—— Ccatdinal, was choſen in his room, and ruled the Roman faction under the 


title of Gxzcory XII. A plan of reconciliation was however formed, and 
the contending pontifs bound themſelves, each by an oath, to make a volun- 
tary. renunciation of the papal chair, if that ſtep were to promote the 
peace and welfare of the church; but they both violated this ſolemn obligation 
in a ſcandalous manner. Bruzprer XIII. beſieged in Avignon by the king 
of France, in the year 1493, faved himſelf by And. retiring firſt into Catalonia, 
his native country, and afterwards to Per Hence eight or nine of the 
cardinals, who adhered to his cauſe, ceing themſelves deſerted by their 
pops, Went over to the other fide, and, joining publicly with the cardinals 
1 92 GREGORY 31h, they agreed together to aſſemble a council at Pra on the 
5. of March, 1499» in order to heal the diviſions and factions that had ſo 
ig rent the papal ampire, This council, however, which was deſigned to 
cloſe the wounds of the church, had an effect yn: contrary to xhat which 
Was; univerſally. Tracer and only ferved to a new breach, and to 
excitg. nem diviſons. Its, proceedings, indeed, were vigorous, and its 
ſuxes were accompanied wich a juſt ſeverity. A heavy ſentence of con- 
ngtion mas prongunaed the s* day of June, againſt the contending pontifs, 
who were both gdeclazed guilty of hereſy, perjury, and contumacy, unworthy 
4 the ſchalleſt tekens of honoun or reſpett, and ſeparated ipſo falle from the 
communion. of the church. This ſtep was followed by the election of on- 
ontif in their e The election was / made: on the 2 9 of June, and 
* upon PETER of. Candi, known in the papal liſt b 


* 


by the name of 
EXANDER VIIil; but alli the decrees: and proceedings of this famous 


oguncil were treated With cafitempt by the condemned pontifs, who continued 
to Enjoy hg ATI, and to perform the functions of che papacy, as if 
e had, been made to remove chem from that dignity.  Beneprcr 
ed a, cguncil at Rerpignan; and GREGOR, another at Auſtria near 

e in the diſtrict of; Friuli. The latter, however, apprehending the 
en of Re Veneriens CK], made his eſcape in a clandeſtine manner 
12 N of Aguileia, arrived at Caieta, where he threw himſelf upon 
gerede LADISLAYS; king of Naples, and, in the year 1412, fied. 
| fg rips 714. FRET | 
The council of Iv III. Thus Was the Chriſtian church divided "UP Fant great factions; and 
Conſtance aſſem- © government violently. carried 0n:by: three: contending chiefs; who loaded 
_— wi the em- eagh other with reciprocal maledictiona, calumnies and excommunications. 
n e V, who had been elected pontif at the council of Piſa, died at 
ologna in the year 1410; and the es cardinals, Who attended him in 

that, city, immediately. filled . up the vacancy: by chooſing as his ſucceſſor 
BALTHASAR COSSA, A Neapolitan, who was deſtitute of all principles both 
of religion and probity, and who aſſumed the title of Jones XXIII. The 
% Hiſtoire d. Concilbdt Pt, publiſhed-ia-4'* at Ho} „In che year 1724. 


* | 
HERE — ee, p. er re D fir Diereti Ga can 


c 1242 offen ed the Venetians b Wy epoſing their —— 3 Pancrankis and put- 
mag ekrnenr bu PoxT, the biſhop — in his place.] 
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772 Dye Internal HisTory of the CuouRcn. Parr 1], 
Cunt. XV. engagement he broke ſome weeks after by a clandeſtine flight. In this ſamg 
- — year (1415), GREGORY XII ſent to the council CHARLES DE MALATESTA 

to make, in his name, and as his proxy, a ſolemn and voluntary reſignation 
of the pontificate. About two years after this, BenzpicT XIII was depoſed 
by a ſolemn reſolution of the council [o], and OTTo pz Colonna raiſed, 
by the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals, to the high dignity of head of 
the church, which he ruled under the title of Manrm V. BNE DIT, who 
reſided ſtill at Perpignan, was far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit either to the 
. decree of the council, which depoſed: him, or to the determination of the 
cardinals with reſpect to his ſucceſſor. On the contrary, he perſiſted until 
the day of his death, which happened in the year 1423, in aſſuming the 
title, the prerogatives, and the authority of the papacy. And when this 
obſtinate man was dead, a certain Spaniard, named G1Lts' Muni1os, was 
.choſen pope in his place by two cardinals, under the auſpicious patronage of 
ArLenonsvs, king of Sicily, and adopted the title of CLEMEnT VIII; but 
this ſorry pontif, in the year 1429, was perſuaded to reſign his pretenſions 
to the papacy, and to leave the government of the church to MARTIN V. 
John Hun. V. If from the meaſures, that were taken in this council to check the 
| lordly arrogance of the Roman pontifs, we turn our eyes to the proceedings 
that were carried on againſt thoſe that were called heretics, we ſhall obſerve 
| | in this new ſcene nothing worthy of applauſe, but ſeveral things on the con- 
| trary that are proper to excite our indignation, and which no pretext, no 
conlideration can render excuſable. Before the meeting of this counci}, 
there were great commotions raiſed in ſeveral parts of Europe, and more 
eſpecially in Bohemia, concerning religious matters. One of the perſons 
that gave occaſion to theſe diſputes was Join Huss, who lived at Prague in 
the higheſt reputation, both on account of the ſanity of his manners and 
the purity of his doctrine, who was diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition 
and eloquence, and who performed, at the ſame time, the functions of pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and of ordinary paſtor in the church of 
| that famous city [y]. This eminent eccleſiaſtic declaimed with vehemence 
| againſt the vices that had corrupted all the different ranks and orders of the 
clergy, nor was he ſingular in this reſpect; ſuch remonſtrances were be- 
come very common, and they were generally approved of by the wiſe and 
good, Huss, however, went ſtill farther ; and, from the year 1408, uſed 
his moſt earneſt and affiduous endeavours to withdraw the univerſity of 
Prague from the juriſdiction of Gxecory XII, whom the kingdom of Bohemia 
had hitherto acknowledged as the true and lawful head of the church. 
The archbiſhop of Prague, and the clergy in general, who were warmly 
attached to the intereſts of GRROORVY, were greatly exaſperated at theſe 
proceedings. Hence. atoſe a violent quarrel between the incenſed prelate 
ſo] On the 26th of July, 1417. . ee 0977 ad 4e rites 1 
10 A Bohemian jeſuit, who was far from being favorable to JohN Huss, and who had the 
opportunity of being acquainted with his real character, deſcribes him thus: He auas more ſub- 
tile, than eloquent ; but the gravity and auſterity of his manners, his frugal and exemplary life, his pale 
and meagre countenance, his Far page of of temper, and his uncommon affability towards per/ons of all ranks 


and conditions, from the highef! to the loweſt, were much more perſuaſive, than any eloquence could be. 
See Bonvs. BAL ixus, Epitom. Rer. Bobem. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 431+] 


and 


\ 
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and the zealous reformer, which the latter inflamed and augmented, from CEN r. XV. 
day to day, by bis pathetic exclamations againſt the court of Rome, and the 9 
corruptions, that prevailed among the Sacerdotal order. | | 
VI. Such were the circumſtances that. firſt excited the reſentment of the The reaſons that 
clergy againſt Joun Hoss. This reſentment, however, might have been gata aß fe 
eaſily calmed and perhaps totally extinguiſhed, if new incidents of a more rey againſt 
important kind had not aroſe to keep up the flame, and increaſe its fury. V Hof. 2 
In the firſt place, he adopted the philoſophical opinions of the Realifts, and 
ſhewed his warm attachment to their cauſe in the manner, that was uſual in 
this barbarous age, even by perſecuting to the utmoſt of his power their 
adverſaries the Nominaliſts, whoſe number was great, and whoſe influence was 
conſiderable in the univerſity of Prague [g]. He alſo multiplied the number 
of his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, through his great. credit, a 
| ſentence in favour of the Bohemians, who diſputed with the Germans 
concerning the number of ſuffrages, that their reſpe&ive nations were 
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entitled to in all matters that were carried by election in the univerſity of | N x | 
Prague. That the nature of this conteſt may be better underſtood, it will 5 | 1 
be proper to obſerve, that this famous univerſity was divided, by its founder on | I 


CHARLESs IV, into four nations, to wit, the Bohemians, Bavarians, Poles, 1 
and Saxons, of which, according to the original laws of the univerſity, the 110 
firſt had three ſuffrages ; and the other three, who were comprehended under ny 
the title of the German nation, only one. This arrangement, however, had "Pf 

not only been altered by cuſtom, but was entirely inverted in favour of the e 1 
Germans, who were vaſtly ſuperior to the Bohemians in number, and 1 
aſſumed to themſelves the three ſuffrages, which, according to the original — 
inſtitution of the univerſity, belonged, undoubtedly, to the latter. Huss 1 
therefore, whether animated by a principle of patriotiſm, or by an averſion Wit! 
to the Nominaliſts, who were peculiarly favoured by the Germans, raiſed his _ 
voice againſt this abuſe, and employed, with ſucceſs, the extraordinary 4 
credit, he had obtained at court, by his flowing and maſculine elequence, | | Ti 
in depriving the Germans of the privilege they had uſurped, and in reducing = 
their three ſuffrages to one. The iſſue of this long and tedious conteſt [7] = 
was ſo offenſive to the Germans, that a prodigious number of them, with i 
Joun Horruax the rector of the univerſity at their head [S], retired from 

Prague, and repaired to Leipfick, where FREDERIC, ſurnamed the Wiſe, 


[9] See the Litter Nominalium ad Regem Franciæ Ludovicum VI, in BaLuzin Miſcellan. tom. iv. 

p. 534. where we read the following paſſage : Legimus Nominales expulſos de Bohemia eo tempore, quo 
beretici- voluerunt Bohemicum Regnum ſuis herefibus inßcere.— Quum dicti haretici non poſſent dif 

' putands ſuperare impetraverunt ab Abbiſſeſſas (Wenceſlao) Principe Bobemiæ, ut gubernarentur ſtudia 


Pragenfia ritu Pariſienſum. uo edliclo coacti ſunt ſupraditti Nominales Pragam civitatem relinquere, et 

fe OY ad Tra e, et ibidem erexerunt uni wenſitatem folemniſſimam. o | 
[ WencesLavs, king of Bohemia, who was bribed by both of the contending parties, pro. 
tracted inftead of abridging this diſpute, and uſed to fay with a ſmile, that he had found a good 
gooſe, which laid every day a conſiderable number of gold and ſilver eggs. This was playing upon the 

word Hufs, which, in the German language, ſignifies a gooſe.) . 22 

) Hiſtorians differ much in their accounts of the number of Germans that retired from the 
univerſity of Prague upon this occaſion. Fneas Syſvius reckons 5000, Trithemius and others 2000, 


Dubravius 24,000, Lupacius 444000, Lauda, a contemporary writer, 36,000. ] 


elector 
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— Mhich ſtill ſubſiſts in a flouriſhing ſtate. Fhis event contributed greatly 8 
render Huss odious to many, and, by the conſequences that followed it 
was certainly inſtrumental in bringing on his ruin. For no ſooner had the 
Germans retired from Prague, than he began, not only to inveigh with 
greater freedom than he had formerly done againſt the vices and corruptions 
of the clergy, but even went fo. far as to recommend, in an open and public 
manner, the writings. and opinions of the famous WickLirr, whoſe new 
doctrines had already made ſuch a. noiſe in England. Hence an accu- 
ſation was brought againſt: him, in the year 1410, before the tribunal of 
Jon XXIII, by whom he was ſolemnly. expelled from the communion of 
the church. He treated, indeed, this communication with the utmoſt 
contempt, and, both in his converſation and in his writings, laid open the 
diſorders that preyed upon the vitals of the church, and the vices that 
diſhonoured the conduct of its miniſters c], and the fortitude and zeal he 
diſcovered in this matter were almoſt univerſally applauded. 3 
nnn VII. This eminent man, whole piety. was truly fervent and ſincere, though 
burned alive, his zeal perhaps. was rather too. violent, and his prudence not always equally 
conſummate, was ſummoned to. appear before the council of Conſtance. 
.Obedient to this order, and thinking himſelf. ſecured. from the rage of his 
enemies by the ſafe · conduct, which had been granted him by the emperor 
S161$MUND, both fore his journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in that place, and 
his return to his ow mry, Jon Huss appeared before the council to 
demonſtrate his innocence, and to prove that the charge of his having de- 
ſerted the church of Rome was entirely groundleſs. And it may be affirmed 
with truth, that his religious opinions, at leaſt in matters of moment and 
importance, were conformable to the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church in 
this age [4]. He declaimed, indeed, with extraordinary vehemence 
againſt the Roman pontifs, the biſhops and monks; but this freedom was 
looked upon as lawful in theſe times, and it was uſed every day in the coun- 
cil of Conſtance, where the tyranny. of the court of Rome, and the corruption 
of the ſacerdotal and monaſtic. orders. were. cenſured with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity. The enemies, however, of this good man, who were very numerous 
both. in the kingdom of Bohemia and alſo in the council of Conſtance, co- 
loured the accuſation that was brought againſt him, with ſuch artifice and 
ſucceſs, that, by the moſt ſcandalous breach of public faith, he was caſt into 
priſon, declared a heretic, becauſe he refuſed to obey the order of the council 
in pleading. guilty againſt the dictates of his conſcience, and was burnt alive 
the 6. of July, 1415, which dreadful puniſhment he endured with unparal- 


[ft] See LAux, By 
F . 1 1 
(. It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that Jon Huss adopted with zeal, and recom- 
mended in an open and public manner, the writings and opinions of WiexL1yy ;. but this muſt, pe 
underſtood of the writings and opinions of that great man in relation to the papal hierarchy, che 
deſpotiſm of the court of Nume, and' the corruption of the clergy ; for in other reſpects, it is cer- 
rain that he adhered to the moſt ſoperſtitious docwines of the church, as appears by w Sermons ha 
had prepared for the council of Conffance. Jo © _ 
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leled magnabimity and reſignation, expreſſing in his laſt moments the nd. CTV. XV. 


bleſt feelings of lobe to God, and the moſt triumphant hope of the accom. 
pliſhment of choſe tranſporting promiſes with which the Goſpel arms the true 
Chriſtian at the approach bf eternity. The ſlime unhappy fate was borne. 
with the ſame pious fortitude arid conſtancy of mind by JeroM of Prapue 
the intimate companion of Joux Huss, who came to this council with the 
generous deſign of ſupporting and ſeconding his perſecuted friend. Ter: 
rified by the proſpect of a cruel death, Jexoms at firſt appeared willing to 
ſubmit to the orders of the council, and to abandon the tenets and opinions 
which it had condemned in his Writings, This ſubmiſſion, however, was 
not attended with the advantages he expected from it, nor did it deliver him 
from the cloſe and fevere confinement in which he was kept. He therefore 
reſumed his fortitude, profeſſed anew, with an heroic conftancy, the opinions, 
which he had deſerted for a while from a principle of fear, and maintained 
them in the flames in which he expired on the 30 of May, 14160 | 
Many learned men have endeavoured to inveſtigate the reaforss that The tue caufes 
occaſioned the pronouncing ſuch a cruel ſentence againſt Huss and his ef theſe violent 
aſſociate; and as no adequate reaſons for ſuch a ſevere proceeding can be bat jus fun 
found, either in the life or opinions of that good min, they conclude, that aud Jerom of 
he fell a victim to the rage and injuſtice of his unrelenting enemies. And.“ 
indeed this cone luffon is both natural and well-grounded; nor will it be 
difficult to ſhew how it came to paſs, that the reverend fathers of the 
council of Conflaxce were fo eagerly bent to ſtizmatize and burn as a heretic,” 
a man who neither deſerved ſuch an! injurious title, nor ſuch a dreadful 
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had received in che univerſity. of Prague by the means of Jonx Huss Can. XV. 
burned with reſentment and rage both againſt him and his unfortunate ——= 
friend; and as their influence and authority were very gteat in the-coundil; 0975 
there is no doubt that they employed them, with the: utmoſt zeal, againſt 

theſe two formidable adverſaries. Beſides; Jonx Horrman, the famous 
rector of the univerſity of Prague, whom Huss had been the occaſion of ex 
pelling from that city together with, the Germans, and who was in con- 
ſequence thereof become his moſt virulent enemy, was conſecrated biſhop 

of Miſnia in the year 1413, and held in this council the moſt illuſtrious rank 
among the delegates of the German church. This circumſtance was alfo 
moſt unfavourable to Huss, and was, no doubt, in the event detrimental ta 
nein ee an cet e 3812 inis o: M To cirgdt 

The circumſtances now mentioned as contributing to the unhappy fate of 

this good man, are, as we ſee, all drawn from the reſentment and prejudices 
of his enemies, and have not the leaſt colour of equity. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that there appeared one mark of hereſj in the conduct of this 
reformer, which, according to the notions that prevailed in this century, 
might expoſe him to condemnation with ſome ſhadow. of reaſon and juſtictm 
I mean, his inflexible obſtinacy, which the church of Rome always-conſidered -- © © + 
as a grievous hereſy even in thoſe; whoſe errors were of little moment. We ' © © 
muſt conſider this man, as called before a council, which was ſuppoſed: to = 
repreſent the univerſal church, to confeſs his faults and to abjure his extors. 

This he obſtinately refuſed to do, unleſs. he was previouſly convicted of 
error; here therefore he reſiſted the authority of the catholic church, de- 
manded a rational proof of the juſtice: of the, ſentence it had pronounced 
againſt him, and intimated, with ſufficient - plainneſs, that he looked upon 
the church as fallitle. All this certainly was. moſt enormouſly criminal and 
intolerably heretical, according to the general opinion of the times. For it 
became a dutiful ſon of the church to renounce his eye- ſight and to ſubmit 
both his judgment and his will, without any exception or reſervation to the 
judgment and will of that holy mother, under a firm belief and;entire per - 
ſuaſjon of the infallibility of all her deciſions. This ghoſtly mother had, 
for many ages paſt, followed, whenever her unerring perfection and authority 
were called in queſtion, the rule which Pix v obſerved in his conduct to- 
wards the Chriſtians. When they perſevered, ſays be in his leiter to 
% TRA TAN [c}, 1 put my threats into execution, from a perſuaſion that 
<« whatever their confeſſion might be, their audacious and invincible obſti- 
* nacy deſerved an exemplary. puniſhment.” “ 4 2 


1 *r — 


VIII. Before ſentence had been pronounced againſt, Jon Huss and The council ifue 


Jerome of Prague, the famous WickLiFr, whoſe opinions they were ſup- gain& the writs 
poſed to adopt, and who was long ſince dead; was called from his reſt before Wr of 
3, 1096 30 9 N EEE e * e „ F . 
| f * 0 » 1 L 4 2 22 ' * 1 1 * uy Fs 9 A 
orbem deminari . . . Sicque faba fuiſet ſept in Bohemia, ubi volentes etiam dominari Alamanni 
VIOLENTER rind. REPULSI ef MALE TRACTATI Jenn. 2 ne ONT oh being 
(e Prin. Epi. lib. x. ep. 97. Pei/everanter ci fut. Neque enim dub itab am, qualectngue ofſits 
quod faterentur, per vicaciam certe et inflexibilem olſtinationem debere punari. . 3 
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Cs * xv. tis aboſtly tribunal, and his Wer folemnly branded with infamy by 


ö | —— decreec 6d the council. On the-4 day of May, in the year 1415, a long 
„ liſt of propoſitions, invidiouſty culed our . his writings, was examined and 
= condemned, and an order was iſſued out to commit all his works, together 
with his bones, to the flames. On the 146 of June following, the aſſembled 

fathers paſſed the famous decree, which took the cup from the laity in the 
celebration of the eucharift, ondered that the Lord's ſupper faould be roceivad 
DE I: by them only in one kind, i. & the bread, and 1 prohibited the com- 
mumnion in both kinds. This decree was cecabaned; by pens gd that had 


been made of the conduct of JaconmiLus px Misa, curate of the pariſh of 


& Michaet av. Pragur, who, abour a year before this, had been perſuaded by 


PeTtR of Dreſden, to adminifter — Lord's ſupper in both kinds, and was 
followed in this by ſeverat churcbes fd}. The council, being informed of 
this matter by a certain Bohemian biſhop, thought proper to oppeſe, with 
vigour, the progreſs of this herefy.; and therefore they enacted the ſtature, 
which ordered the communten 70 be adminiſtred to the 4 in one kind, and 
which obtained the force and authority of a law in the church of Rome. 
The ſentence of IX. In the fame year, the opinion of Joh PzT1T, a doctor of divinity at 
the * Paris [e], who maintained, that every individual had an undoubted — to 
"2 John e. ale a away the lifs-of a tyrant, was: brought before the council, and was con- 
demned as an odious and deteſtable hereſy ; but both the name and perſon 
oß the author were ſpared on account of the powerful patrans, under whole 
protection he had defended that pernicious doctrine. Joux, duke of Bur- 
£04 ly, had, in the year 12407, employed a band of ruffians to aſſaſſinate 
_ E7wis, duke of Orleans, only brother of CHa NES VI, king of France, 
While the whole: city of Paris. was in an uproar im conſequence of this hor- 
' | rible deed, Px juſtified it in a public oration in preſence of the Dauphin 
' a ndl the princes of the blood, affirming, that the duke had done a laudable 
1 action, and that it was lawful to put a tyrant to death, in any way, either by 
wiolente, or fraud, and without am form-of law ar juſtice; nay, even in oppoſition 
to the moſt: ſolemn cuntractis and — of fidelity aud: allegiance. It is, however, 
to be obſerued that by grants this doctor did not mean the ſupreme rulers 
ef nations, but thoſe — 40 and inſolent ſubjects, who abuſed their 
wealth and credit to bring about meaſures that tended to the diſhonour of 
their ſovereign and the, ruin of their country [V. The univerſity: of Paris 
pronounced a ſevere and rigorous ſentence againſt the author of this perni- 
oious opinion, and the council of Conftaxce, after much deliberation and de- 
bate, condemned the opinion without mentioning the author. This deter- 
mination of the council, though Auer wo the — Se and 


be dre Dienvs ſti 
| e) Some hiſtorians have n= EO Prrrr as a 3 Se Dr. SMOLLET"'s 


Wy Ke e e diſcourſe of Perrr, which the reader may ſee in 
3 5 145 ce hed ror. i LA 303*. See ald Avevsr. Leys Di. 


Parvi de cards perduellium windicat e 735. 


['® See rin gs Councilof Conflance, Book i F ix. ]-/ 
| mildnek, 


Gun The, Interna! Rreronr of the Cannons 


mildneſs, Was not ratified by the new pontif MazxTin.V, who dreaded too C Ur. XV. 
10215 Pen. power of the uke of SERIES to con firm 4 ſentence Orr by. 
which, he knew wou =þ 12 diſpleaſing to that ambitious prince EIL. 

© IK 7 and other tranſactions of a like nature, it was now time to The hopes of a 
1 into gonſideration a point of more i importance than had yet been 5 

oſed, even the re ormation of the church in its head and in its F lg by — g 

etting bounds to the deſpotiſm and corruption of the Roman pontifs, an 
0 the lurury and immorality of a licentious clergy. It was Tin den 
with a view to this important object, that the eyes of all Europe were fixed 
upon the council of Conſtance, from a univerſal perſuaſion of the neceſſity of 


this . er . and an ardent deſire of ſeeing it happily brought i into exe · 


om 


N 


| cution. 


principal, jv) of 2 5 meeting. Tet this 


did the council itſelf Geng Toe. this reformation was. the 
a 


172 N had ſo many obſta- 


by whom it was to be 


cles in the paſſions and intereſts of thoſe very 
effected, that little could be expected, and Gil 0 was done. 


The cardinals 


and dignified clergy, whoſe intereſt it was that the church Hhouldremaih i in 
its corrupt and diſordered ftate, employed all 985 eloquence and art to pre- 
vent its reformation; and obſerved, among other pretexts, that a a Work 
of ſuch high moment and importance could not be undertaken. with an 
proſpect of ſucceſs, until a new pontif was elected. And, What Was i 
more ſhocking, the new pontif Man rin V was no ſooner raiſed ro that 
" high dignity, xt an he 2 his authority to elude and fruſtrate e 
effort that was arg to ſet this alutary work on foot; and made it ap 
moſt evidently by the laws he. enacted 50 nothing was more foreign a 
his intention 15 the reformation of the clergy, and the reſtorati on of the 
church to its 7 ane# urity. Thus this counci ter fitting 
three years and ſix m was diſſolved on the 28 NS 0 April, 1418 
without having elected what was the chief deſign of aſſembling ;. an 
put off to a * aſſembly of the ſame kind, 706 e 9 to be ſummoned 
five years after this period, that ene purifying. a corrupt church, 
dear had been ſo hong the obje ati jons and defires af ald good 
C r lans. 33 3 4 were 8 8 Ys 10 
Five years and more ela Te without. a ce unieit's tos called.” The A council aſem 
cents bone 15 5 24 25 the reforſhation of the ws 


Nenne however, of thoſe whoſe. 5 E "M 
ed, ＋ th; over the pretexts fermation again 


church intereſted them in this event; prbvail 

and ſtratagems that were employed to put” it off from "inde time, and aempted in 
Maxrin V ſummoned a council to meet at Pavia,. from whence it Nas Te> vat 
.maved. to Siena, and from thence to BAH. The pontif did not lire to be a 

witneſs of the row s of this- aſſembly, being carried off by'afudden 


dearh on the 214 d day of dat in the year 14: 1 J about the time 'wheh 
the council was to meet. He was immediately ſucceeded by GaAsRixb Con- 
bol MARS a native of Venice, and bi bee End, 13 n in che pa- 

pal liſt by che title ef EuoxNfuõ IV. This pontif approved o of all che'mes- 
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cane tn ſures Achat had. been entered inte by his 


* 


Pann 1 
sptedeceſſor in relation to the aſſem· 


bling of the council of Ba, Which was accordingly opened the 2 1 40f July, 
1431, under the ſußerintendence of cardinal JULIAN CxSaRkINi, who per- 
elder . force the function of Prefident in the place of EuExIUS. 


Ment 7 Points that were propoſed to the deliberation of this fu. 
| were, the umon "of the Green and Latin churches, and the 
riferniation of Be hach univerſal both in its head und in its members, accord. 
ing to the reſdlutian that had been taken in the council of Conflance. For 
that the Roman ontifs Who were conſidered as the head of the church, and 
the biſnops, prieſts, and monks wWho Were looked upon as its members, were 
become exceſfvehy corrupt, and that „to uſe the expreſſion of the ſublime: pro- 
Phet in a ſimilat caſe, the ce head af ſict, and the whole heart faint, was a 


8.1 of fact too ſtriking to eſcape the knowledge of the obſcureſt indivi- 


On the other Hand; as it a ppeared by the very form of the coun. 

0 by by, ies method of 7 8 0 by the firſt decrees that were en- 
57 08 authority, that the aſſembled f ichers were in earneft and firmly 
no ſacs. the end and purpoſe of their meeting, Evcenivs IV, 
was tuctr alarmed at the proſpect 6f reformation, which he feared above 


al a things,” and [contemplating with terror the teal and deſigns of theſe 
ritbal phy ficinnis; he tempicd twice the diſſolving of the council. Theie 


ated attenipts were Vis zofoully and/{ueceſsfull wy ppoſed by the aſſembled 


5 ers "who proved by the decrees of the counciſ t Conſe, and by other | 


4 Guo 


gehts eq ally concſuſſve chat tlie cue Was ſuperior, in point of au- 
t} 00 Ge Roman poritif.” iF Bis cohtroverly; WHich was the firſt that 
Rid Ariſen between' the council and the pope,” was terminated; in the month 
ex 14335 by He ſilenge and-concelliviis of the latter, who, the 


a letter from Roint contain Ng 1175 Spprdvationl of the 
eee its authorit) ne LAYER 150: 


'cobricil, 4: 


tray * 
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FF! 19 By che form of the touneli Pr: Mosnent undoubtedl) x means the diviſion! of kie/Eatdinals, 
'archþifliopi,bifbops;'atbots, Hoi into four-equil claſſes, without any regard to the nation or pro. 


vince by which they were ſent. This prudent arrangement prevented the cabals and. intrigues of 


Her tali ans, Abo biſ mo were. uch more, numerous than thoſe of other rations, and who, by 
uteri mi t ha e had it 5 their 19 * 1 r defeat the laudable Pu fe the council 
d Wh n rene ordered” Fon! 10 /, n 22445 


I WP 2 75 e grand! and mefnorable council is yet wanting, be 8 Srxrnkn 


nd ae pin Me 17 5 Hip: rg ;de Þ Acageqrie des ie riftigns & hy Helles. Leltres, tom. vi. 


Dee” a Ie promiſed the world a hiſtory of this council, but iner of 
ae u wrt Vine med theik promiſe * The acts of this famous aſſembly have been col- 


3 uſtty; in a preat. nuniber of valumes from various archives and libraries, 


Base os 4 ed, formed, in the lib t H 
N. vn P., Tpey are. preſerved, as we are informed, in rary at Hanover, 
foley The * certainly” eſery e 0 0 0 wn from their retreat 221 publiſhed to the w Sond.” Io the mean 
tba may 255 the 'Abridgment of the Acts of this council, which were publiſhed in 


des Was duke of Brurfeick,: by the very learned and laborious 


-8@ ar Parit, in che year u $124” and which I have made uſe: of in this Hiſtory, as alſo ihe following 


eee ee a tax de Concihed Nu ſileenfi.— Fm vv. Richzzius, El Yew Concilich. 
General. ſib. iii. cap. 1,— an1$11 Lefiones Antique, tom. iv. p. 447. 


i Dr. Moenniu has here been guilty'of an overſight; for LIV ant did in reality perform his promiſe, and 
-compoſed the Hiflery.of the Council of d, which he blended with, his Hi ory of the Man of the Huffites, on account 
of the connexion that there was between theſe two ſubjects, and alſo becauſe his adyanced prevented his indulging 
aimfalf i in the hope of being able to give a full and compete, Hiſtory of the council of 2 wa 


XII. Theſe 


Pl ; « 


Cup. II. The' Internal His Toxy of the Cuvrcn,” 781 


XII. Theſe preliminary meaſures being finiſhed, the council proceeded: Ce. xv 
with zeal and activity to che accompliſhment of the important purpoſes for — 
which it was aſſembled. The popes legates were admitted as members o 1 
the council, but not before they had declared upon oath that they would eil of B,, 
ſubmit to the decrees that ſhould be enacted in it, and more particularly 
that they would adhere to the laws that had been made in the council of 
Conſtance, in relation to the ſupremacy of general councils and the ſubordi- 
nation of the pontifs to their authority and juriſdiction. Nay, theſe very 
laws, which the popes beheld with ſuch averſion and horror were ſolem nly 
renewed by the aſſembled fathers the 26h of June, in the year 1434, and, 
on the 9 of the fame month in the following year, the Aunats, as they 
were called, were publickly aboliſned, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 

that was made to this meaſure by the legates of the Roman ſee. On the 
25 of March, 1436, a confeſſion of faith was read; which every pontif was 
to ſubſcribe on the day of his election, the number oficardinals was reduced 
to twenty-four, and the papal impoſitions called ExpeZatives, Reſervations, | 
and Proviſions, were entirely annulled. Theſe meaſures; with others of a. Fn 
like nature, provoked Eucenivs to the higheſt degree, and made him form _—_ 
a deſign either for removing this troubleſome and enterprizing council into 
{taly, or of ſetting up a new council in oppoſition to it, which might fix 
bounds. to its zeal for the reformation of the church. Accondingly, on the 
7h of May, in the year 1437, the aſſembled fathers having, on account of the 
Greeks, come to a reſolution of holding the council at Ba, Auignon, or 3 
ſome city in the dutchy of Savoy, the intractable pontif oppoſed this motion, | \ 
and maintained that it ſhould be transferred into ah: Each of the con - 4s 
tending parties perſevered, with the utmoſt -obſtinacy;'in-the reſolution they 
had taken, and this occaſioned a warm and violent conteſt between the pope 
and the council. The latter ſummoned Evcenzos to appear before them 
at Baſil the 260. day of July, 1437, in order to give an account of his con- 5 19 
duct; but the pontif, inſtead of complying with this ſummons, iſſued out a 1 
deeree, by which he pretended to diſſolve the council and to aſſemble another . 
at Ferrara. This decree, indeed, was treated with the utmoſt contempt by. _ "If 
the council, which, with the conſent of the emperor, the king of France and Wt: 
ſeveral other princes, continued its deliberations at Ba/il, and, on the 28 of {| I 
September, in this ſame year, pronounced a ſentence. of contumacy againit, 4 
the rebellious pontif for having refuſed to obey their order. 
XIII., In the year 1438, Euokxius in perſon opened the council, which The cone rk 


ow 


he had ſurnmoned to meet at Ferrara, and at the ſecond ſeſſion thundered Eugenia, 
out an excommunication againſt the fathers aſſembled at Ba. The prin- 
cipal buſineſs that was to be tranſacted in the pontif's council was the pro- 
poſed reconciliation between the Greek and Latin churches, and, in order to 
bring this ſalutary and important deſign to a happy iſſue, the emperor 
Joann PALAOL Os, the Grecian patriarch Joszynus with. the moſt eminent 
biſhops and doctors among the Greeks: arrived in Nac and appeared in X Þ4 
perſon at Ferrara. What animated, in a particular manner, the zeal of the = 
Greeks in this negotiation, was the extremity to which they, 8 . = 
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The church af - 
fAited with a 
ſchiſm. 


— Roman pontif would contribute to engage the Larins in their cauſe. 


Who, 


The Internal) Ns von of the Cusn. 5 Parr 1 
by the Turks, and the pleaſing hope,” that their reconciliation with the 


Be 
that as it may, there was little done at Ferrara, where matters were carried 


on too ſlowly to afford any proſpect of an end of their diſſenſions; but the 
negotiations were more. ſucceſsful at Florence, whither Evoznivs removed 


the council about the beginning of the year. 14.39, on account of the plagye 
that broke out at Ferrara. On the ather hand, the council of Bail, exaſ. 
perated by the 1mperious! proceedings of Eveenvs, depoſed him from the 
papacy on the 25 of June, in the year 1439, which vigorous meaſure was 
not approved of by the European kings and princes. It may be eaſily con- 
ceived what an impreſſion this ſtep made upon the affronted pontif; he loft 
all patience ; and ear for the ſecond time, to hell and damnation the 
members of the council of Ba, by, a ſolemn and moſt ſevere edict, in which 
alſo he declared all their acts null, and all their proceedings unlawful. 
This new peal of papal thunder was held in deriſion 24 — of Baſil, 
g in their, purpoſe, elected another pontif, and raiſed to that 
hig digniry AMapzvs, duke of Savoy, who. then lived in the moſt profound 
ſolitude at a delicious retreat, called Nipaille, upon the borders of the Leman 


Lale, and who is known in the papal liſt by the name of FELIX V. 


XIV. This electian was the occaſion of; the revival of that deplorable 
ſchiſm, which had formerly rent the church and which had been terminated 
with ſo much difficulty, and-after ſo many vain and fruitleſs efforts, at the 
council of Conftance. ay, che new. — was ſtill more lamentable than 
the former ane, as the flame was kindled not only. between two rival pontifs, 
but alſo between the two contending councils of Bail and Florence. The 
greateſt part of che church ſubmitted ta the juriſdiction, and adopted the 


cauſe of Evoznivs chile FrLIx was acknowledged, as lawful pontif by s 


great number of academies, and, among others, by the famous univerſity of 
Paris, as alſo in ſeveral kingdoms and provinces. The council of BI. 


continued its deliberations, and went on enacting laws and publiſtung edicts 


until the year 1443. notwithſtanding the efforts of 49 ang and his 
adherents to put a ſtop to their proceedings. And, though in that year the 
members of the council retired to their — places of abode, yet they 
declared publicly that the council was not diſſolved, but would reſume its 


e jm at Baſt, Inn or Lala, ax pan ax a proper opportunity was 
4 offe 


In the mean time the council Fan. ak Euonxrue at N was 
employed in reconciling the differences between the Greeks and 

Ta which weighty buſineſs was committed to the prudence, zeah and 
piety of a ſelect number of eminent men on both ſides. The moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed among thoſe; whom the Greeks choſe for this purpoſe was the 
learned Bz88AR810N, ' who. was afterwards raiſed to the dignity of cardinal/in 
the Roman church. This great man, engaged and ſeduced by the ſplendid 
pre ſents and p romiſes of the. Latin pontif, employed the whole extent of his 


— 1 ee” 3 nay, ha had recourſe even to promiſes 


— to perſuade e e a Nr cndiadoiny of prce 
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that were-ptopaſed by Evarnrus: Theſe eonditiens required their conſent 
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Crnrg. XV, 


to tha following points : -— That the holy Spirit proctedetl from the Son; as wall 
at from thd Faibir <= that departed ſouis were purified 4 the . regions 
hy a certain kind of fire, befors their admiſſion to the preſence and viſion of the 
Hei; that unteaventd bread might he uſed in the adminiſtration of the Lords 

ſapper; — and laſtly, which was the main and principal thing inſiſted upon 
by the Latins, tbas ibe Roman pontif was the ſupreme judge, the true head of 
the uri ver ſal church. Such wete the derms of peace to which the Greeks 
were obliged to ſubrhit, all except Mar of Epheſus, whom neither entreaties 
nor rewartts, could move from: his purpoſe, or engage to ſubmit to a recon- 
ciliation founded upon fuch conditions. And, indeed, this reconciliation, 


duration. We find accordingly; that the Grecian deputies were no ſooner 
returned to Conſtantinople, than they declared publicly that all things had 
been carried on, at Florence, by artifice and fraud, and renewed the ſchiſm, 


Florence put an end to its deliberations on the 26 of April, in the year 
1442 [K, without having executed any of the deſigns, that were propoſed 
dy it, in a ſatisfaftory manner, For, beſides the affair of the Greeks, they 
_ propoſed bringing the Armenians, Jacobites, and, more particularly, the 
Abyſſinians into the boſom of the Roman church; but this project was 
attended with as little ſucceſs as the other. FAIT | 


fee of Rome, died in the month of February 1447, and was ſucceeded, in a 


pontificate under the denomination of NicuoLas V. This eminent prelate 
had, in point of merit, the beſt pretenſions poſſible to the papal thront. 


remarkable for his moderation, and for the meek and pacific ſpirit that 
diſcovered itſelf in all his conduct and actions. Under his pontificate the 
European princes, and more eſpecially the king of France, exerted their 
warmeft endeavours to reftore tranquillity and union in the Latin church, 
and their efforts were crowned with the deſired ſucceſs. For, in the year 
1449, Flix V refigned the 2 Ns and returned to his delicious 
hermitage at Ripaille, while the fathers of the council of Bafil aſſembled at 


[#] The Hr, ory of this council, and of the frauds and ſtratagems that were practiſed in it, was 
_ compoſed by that learned Grecian SYLvEsTER SerROUTus, whoſe work was publiſhed at the 
Hague in the year; 1660, with a Latin tranſlation, a r and ample notes by the 
learned RopzRT CaRe RTO, a native of Great Britain. This Hiſtory was refuted by Iso 
LL ATIs, in a work entitled Exercitationes in Orightom Anparatum, Yer fiotiem ei Notaiad Hi Fort 
Concilii Florentini ſeriptam a Sgurepole, Romæ 1674, 4. See the ſame authbi's Perpetua Conſerfio | 
Ecclfie Oriental, et Occident. p. 875. as alſo Man1Luon. Muſeum Halicum, gf 243.— 
TTT 
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ſpecious than ſolid, and had, by no means, ſtabiliry ſuffieient to aſſure its 


which had been fo imperfectly healed, a little time before. Fhe council of 


XV. Evczxws IV, who had been the occaſion of the new ſchiſt in the Which is hodled 


under the ponti- 


ficate of Ni- * 


few weeks, by THomas pt SARzano, biſhop of Bolggna, who filled the chola: v. 


He was diſtinguiſhed by his erudition and genius; he was a zealous patron 
and protector of learned men; and, what was ſtill more laudable, he was 
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Cunt. XV. 'Laiiſane [I], ratified his voluntary abdication, and 


erna Hts Tory of the Cuuncn. -Paxrh 


Pius II. 


, by a ſolemn decree, 


ordered the univerſal church to ſubmit to the jutiſdiction of Nichol 48 as 


"their lawful pontif. On the other hand, Nichor as proclaimed this treat 

of peace with great pomp on the 18 of June, in the ſame year, and ſet the 
ſeal of his approbation and authority to the acts and decrees of the council 
of Baſil. This pontif diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very extraordinary manner 
by his love of learning, and by his-ardent zeal for the propagation of the 
liberal arts and ſciences, which he promoted in 7taly, with great ſucceſs, by 
the encouragement he granted to the learned Greeks, who came from 
"Conſtantinople into that country n]. The principal occaſion of his death 
was the fatal revolution that threw this capital of the Grecian empire into the 
hands of the Turks; this melancholy event preyed upon his ſpirits, and, 

at length, ended his days on the 24 of March, in the year 1433. 

XVI. His ſucceſſor ALpnownsus BoROIA, who was a native of Spain, and 

is known in the papal lift by the denomination of CALIxros III, was 
remarkable for nothing bur his ſeal in animating the Chriſtian princes to 
make war upon the Turks; his reign alſo was ſhort, for he died in the year 
1458. Anzas SyLvivs' PiccoLoMinT, who ſucceeded him in the pon- 
tificate that ſame year, under the title of Pius II, endered his name much 
more illuſtrious, not only by his extenſive genius and the important tranſ- 
actions that were carried on during his adminiſtration, but alfo by the 
various and uſeful productions with which he ,enriched the republic of 
letters. The luſtre of his fame was, indeed, tarniſhed by a fcandalous proof 
which he gave of his fickleneſs and inconſtancy, or rather perhaps of his 
bad faith; for after having vigorouſly defended; againſt the pontifs, the 
dignity and prerogatives of general councils, and maintained with peculiar 
| boldneſs and obſtinacy the cauſe of the council of Bafl againit Evoznivs IV, 
he ignominiouſly renounced theſe generous principles upon his acceſſion 
to the pontificate, and acted in direct oppoſition to them during the whole 
courſe of his adminiſtration. Thus, in the year 1460, he denied publicly 
that the pope was ſubordinate to a general council, and even prohibited all 
appeals to ſuch a council under the ſevereſt penalties. The year following, 
he obtained from Lx wis XI, king of France, the abrogation of the Pragmatic 
Sanktion, which favoured, in a particular manner, the. pretenſions of the 
general councils to ſupremacy in the church Ia]. But the moſt egregious. 


- [1] The abdication of FELIx V was made on the g* of April, 1449, and it was ratified the 16" 
day of the month, by the aſſembled fathers at Lanſanne. 55 
un] See Dou. GgOROII Vita Nicolai V, ad figem-weterum Monumentorum : to which is added a 
treatiſe, entitled Dis quis 110 de Nicolai V, erga litteras et litteratos wiros patrocinio, publiſhed in 
4 at Rome, in the year 1742. SF | e Fe es 
I.) There was a famous edict, entitled The Pragmatic Sanction, iſſued out by Lewis IX, who, 
though he is honoured with a place in the Kalendar, was yet a zealous aſſertor of the liberty and 
privileges of the Gallican church againſt the deſpotic encroachments and pretenſions of the Roman 
Pontifs. It was againſt their tyrannical proceedings and intolerable extortions, that this edit was 
chiefly leveled ; and though ſome creatures of the court of Rome have thrown out inſinuations of its 
being a ſpurious production, yet the contrary is evident from its having been regiſtred, as the au- 
| thentic edict of that pious monarch by the parliament of Paris in the year-1461, by the ſtates of 
"the kingdom aſſembled at Tours in the year 1483, and by the univerſity of Paris in 1491 0 for 
inſtance 
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year 1463, when he publiſhed a ſolemn retractation of all that he had written 
in favour of the council of Baſil, and declared, without either ſhame or 
heſitation, that, as Exntas Syrvivs, he was a damnable heretic ; but as 
Prus II, he was an orthodox pontif. This indecent declaration was the laſt 
circumſtance, worthy of notice, that happened during his pontificate; for 
he departed this life in the month of July, in the year 1464 [o]. 

XVII. Pavr II, a Venetian by birth, whoſe name was PETER Bio, 
was raiſed to the head of the church, in the year 1464, and died in the year 
1471. His adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed by ſome meaſures, which, if we 
_ conſider the genius of the times, were worthy of praiſe, Gough it muſt, at 
the ſame time, be confeſſed that he did many things, which were evidently 


years, and thus accelerated the return of that moſt abſurd and ſuperſtitious 
ceremony. So that his reputation became, at leaſt, dubious in after times, 
and was viewed in n different lights, by different perſons [2]. The following 


a ber n bunt 0 this edi, the Wbt Hi jor if Runte (begun by the Abbs VzLLY, and 
continued by M. VILLA ET) vol. vi. p. 57. 

The edict which Dr. Mos uzIu has in view here, iS the Pragmatic. SanGion that! was drawn up 
at Bourges, i in the year 1438, by CnARLESs VII, king of France, with the 9 of the moſt 
eminent 2 and grandees of the nation, who were alſembled at that place. This edict {which 
was abſolutely neceſſary in order to deliver the French clergy from te vexations they ſuffered 
from the encroachments; of the popes, ever ſince the latter had fixed their reſidence at amignon) 
conſiſted of twenty-three articles, in which, among other ano regulations, the elections to yacant 
| benefices were reſtored to their ancient purity and freedom * Annates and other pecuniary pre- 
tenſions and encroachments of the pontifs aboliſhed, and the authority of a general council declared 
ſuperior to that of the pope. This edit was drawn up in concert with the fathers of the council of 


though they were 17 — by the Gallican church with certain modifications, which the nature of 
thel times, and the mantiers of the nation rendered expedient, © Such then was the Pragmatie 

danction, which pape PrUs II engaged LEWIS XI (Who received upon that occaſion, for him and 
his ſucceſſors, the title af-Moft Chriſtian) to aboliſh by a ſolemn declaration, the full execution of 
which was, however, evented by che noble ſtand — by the univerſity of Paris in favour of the 
Pragmatit San#ion. LE wWIs alſo perceiving that he had been deluded into this declaration by the 
rebihiarts infimaations of GeorfRT. biſhop of Arras (whom the pope had bribed with a cardinal's 

cap, and large promiſes of a more lucrative kind) took no ſort of pains to have it executed, but 
publiſhed, on the; cqptrary, new edits againſt the pecuniary pretenſions and extortions of the court 
of Rome. | So that In real; the Pragmatic Sanctiou was not aboliſhed before the Concordate, or agree- 

1ent” As rant W between Francis I and Lxo X, in the year 1517, and was 

upon the French he oh — in oppoſition to the united efforts of the clergy, the univerſity, the parlia- 
ment, and the . een e eye account of this matter, U Cros Hi Noire de Louis XI, 


vol. 4. I horas 5—1 32.] De ud TTY 
* eile, fee Narveaus Dif. E. for, et Critiqg, tom, ü. 

e article ExEE e — 26. 
[p]) PavL II has had the 


* That is to ſa at ſe en re des out of. the hands of the popes, who had vſurped chem. and that, 

by the ee church b had the privilege: of chuſing i its biſhop, and every monaſtery its abbot or 
prior, By the Concordatę, or bo ment between Fx 4NC13T and Lzo X ( which was ſubſtituted in the place of the 
Pragmatic Sadtion) the n mination: to the biſhoprics in France, and the collation of certain benefices of the higher 
claſa were veſted in the lings of Hrance. An ample and ſatisfactory account of this convention may be ſeen in biſnop 
BuaxET's excellent Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ili. p. 3. and in a book, entitled Ur Ty 4 Droit N Ecelt= 


 $aflique Frangois, eo mene tar in, 15 ne In $9526 al: izide z 
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inſtance of impudence and perfidy that he exhibited to the world was in the 90 ur. r. xv. 


inexcuſable, not to mention his reducing the jubile circle to twenty ve 


al, and the twenty-three articles, it contains; were taken from the. decrees of that council; 


ood 3 os ind, in one of the moſt eminent and learned men of | 


e (che —_— ney) en apologiſt. See among che Productions of that | 


Paulus II. 


1 
586 
ern 


Cexr, XV. 8 Sirus IV. and. Inxoceyr. VIII, whoſe names N n 


A'exander VI. 


25 ALBESCOLA and Joun Baris. C130, were neither -remarkable for : 


; ger 1 that threatned Europe, in general, and ſtaly in particular, from the 


name was RoprRIC BoROIA. The life and actions of this man thew; that 


Was the Ptincipal f. TA e, from See wes veal ed à great. part. of the crimes 


The dd Nr the Gnoncen, 1 n. 
9 14 | 4: 


thei 
virtues nor their vices. The former departed this life in the year 148 4, and 


the latter in 1492. Filled with the moſt terrible apprehenſions of the dan- 


growing power of the Turks, they bath attempted putting themſelves in 4 
poiture of defence, and warmly exhorted the European pritices to put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of that warlike people. But many obſtacles, aroſe, which 
prevente e execution of * important deſign; and rendered the exhor- 
cations o theſe zealous pontifs without effect. The other undertakings that 
were rojected or carried on, during their continuance at the head of the 
0 uh are not of importance ſufficient to require particular notice. | 
VIII. In the ſeries of pontifs, that ruled the church. during this century, 
the latf, in order of time, was AL RXaN DBR VI; a Spaniard by birth, whoſe 


there was a Nero among the popes, as well as' among the emperors. The 
cries and enornyties, that hiſtory has imputed to this papal Nero; evidently 
prove him to have been, not only deſtitute of all religious and irrbous 
Fins but den reBafdleſs of decency, and hatdehed agaioſt the very 


feeling of 55 5 And, tho gh, i it may. . be — that. ond mghgaity 


Inſtances; 8 ves, er UF 10 Upon. Keord 
At abthetitic H which, it number and their 
atrocity, are ſuthcient to render the namè and memory of ALexanDir VI 
odious and deteſtable in the efteem even vf Scha Rave che ſmalleſt xincture 


of virrusiis principles and fec lings. An iftordinate HERON for his children 


he committed. He had four ſons of n concubine with. —— had lived 
many years, among whom was che ibfateus OwsAR Boxers A daughter 
nad Lace. Was TKewiſe anhot 8 the Mrs. vr" "This "Unlawful Coli 
The tenderneſs, ok the pöntif or, this fpurigus offspring was ex- 
65 — beyond all expreſſion 5 only am was to load them with riches 
and r and in the execution of this purpoſe, he N with con- 
of every vbſtacte, WEL. demand ol JuRice,'3he diftates of 
Nn the remonl ances. ligion his way f. Theos he 
959 on in his profligate er until che year 509 hen the poiſon, which 
he and his ſon Fan had — 5 for others who ſtood in the way of cheit 
avarite And ambition, cut of, by x happy ite. Ys 0 W 5 days J. 


A e 3 N * Path Il Fila ex Cadice Pb Lt, abfunipre, [ an 

ius vindiciis adverſus Platinam, alioſque öbtrectatores. Rome | 55 7 | 

{y] The life of this ecectabſe xyraint N e NR GbRDOx, 

Whoſe work Was kranſated Vito re biffhed 57 85 Nu In 1732... The ſame ſubject 

hat, however, been handled uſe 1 e Fo ingenious : 5 TSR author of the 
Ne 90 


Hiſtoire de Droit 55 Bach, are bub oined the-lives of ALEXANDER VI 
and Leo X. mathe 


7] Such is the account which the ben hiſtoplatis nape- Piven ef fie denk ef 41 XANDER VI; 
VouruYer, 223 has pretended to pidve that this pontif died a natural death. 
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XIX. The monaſtic ſocieties, as we learn from a multitude of authentic Cc x r. XV 


records, and from the teſtimonies of the beſt writers, were, at this time; ſo ——== 


8 4 
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many herds of lazy, illiterate, profligate, and licentious Epicureans, whoſe The maul. 
views in life were confined to opulence, idleneſs, and pleaſure. The rich 
monks, particularly thoſe of the Benedictine and Auguftine orders, perverted 
their reyenues to the gratification of their Tufts, and irenouncing, in their 
conduct, all regard to their reſpective rules of diſcipline, drew upon them- 
ſelves a popular odium by their ſenſuality and licentiouſneſs [g]. This 
was matter of affliction to many wiſe and good men, eſpecially in ¶rance and 
Germany, who formed the pious deſign of ſtemming che torrent of 'monkith 
luxury, and excited a ſpirit of reformation among that degenerate order IJ. : 
Among the German reformers, who undertook the reſtaration of vi rtue and 
temperance in the convents, Nicholls px 'Mazex, an Auſtrian abbot, and 
NrcaoLas DuxKELSPUHL, profeſſor at Vienna, held the firſt rank. They 
attempted, with ee zeal and aſſiduity, the reformation of the 
Benedictines throughout all Germany, and ſucceeded fo far, as to reſtore, at 
leaſt, a certain air of decency and virtue in the monaſteries of Swabia, 
Franconia, and Bavaria [u]. The reformation of the ſame order was at- 
tempted in France by many, and particularly by. Guipo, or Guy Juvexar, 

a learned man, whoſe writings, upon that and on other ſubjects, were 
received with applauſe [ww]. It is however certain, that the greateſt part of 
the monks, both in France and elſewhere, reliſted, with obſtinacy, tile 
ſalutary attempts of theſe ſpiritual phyſicians,” and returned.their.zeal with 
the worſt treatment, that it was poſſible toſhew them. 
amples of luxury, ignorance, lazineſs, and licentiouſneſs, accompanied with 

a barbarous averſion to every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of 
ſcience, the Mendicants, and more eſpecially the Dominicans and Eranciſcans, 
were chargeable with irregularities of another kind. Beſides their arrogance, 
which was exceſſive, a quarrelſome and litigious ſpirit, an ambitious deſire 

of encroaching upon the rights and privileges of others, an inſatiable zeal 


for the propagatlon of ſuperſtition, and the ch of diſputing and of ſtarting 
abſurd and intricate queſtions of a religious kind prevailed among them, 

and drew, upon them juſtly the diſpleature and indignation of many. It 

was this wrangling ſpirit that perpetuated the controverſies which:thad 
'Jubliſted fo long between them and the biſhops, and indeed the whole 
ſacerdotal order; and it was their vain curioſity and: their inordinate paſſin 
for, novelty, that made the divines, in the greateſt part of the European 
academies, complain, of the dangerous and deltrudtiye.errors they had intro- 


duced into religion. Theſe complaints were repeated, without inter uption, 
in all the provinces where the Mendicants had. any credit; and the ſame 
WRA ener 5 5 N e eee kk C | 
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See Maxriar Srncine 'Tuitioner Ordinis S. Beneaidli deu, Qratio in, Cite, Baltes. 
A. 143 3, conta vitia Benedict. recitata, in BERN. PEZII Biblioch. Aſcctica, tom. viii. p. 5 7. 
* 4 Sec LXIBNITII eee Ii. Scriptor. Brumſvic. p. q.. „ „ 
1] Fot an accohnt of theſe reformers; ſee Mak xrix. K pop r Hiller call, ſcu de Vitis ee 
Ser ptis Benedictinor. Mellicenſium, p. 143. 163. 203. 206. ane en hen en mne 


[20] See Li o, Singularit's Hiſlorigues et Litteraires, tom. il p. nt ol % Pld 
= x — cath 5 H 2 | complaints 
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XX. While the opulent monks exhibited to the world ſcandalous ex- The Mendicants, * 
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Cr. XV. complaints were often preſented to the court of Rome, where they exerciſcd 
— — lufficiently both the patience and ſubtilty of the pontifs and their miniſters, 
The different pont that ruled the church, during this century, were 
differently affected towards the Mendicants; ſome patronized them; others 
oppoſed them; and this circumſtance frequently changed 11 {ace of things, 
and, for a long time, rendered the deciſion of the conteſt dubious [x]. The 
perſecution, that was carried on againſt the Beguins, became alſo an occaſion 
of increaſing. the odium that had been caſt upon the begging monks, and 
was extremely prejudicial to their intereſts, For the Beguins and Lollards, 
to eſcape the fury of their inveterate enemies, the biſhops and others, tre- 
quently took refuge in the third order of the Franciſcans, Dominicans, and 
Auguſtinians, hoping that, in the patronage and protection of * powerful 
and reſpected ſocieties, they ſnould find a ſecure retreat from the calamities 
that oppreſſed them. Nor were their hopes entirely diſappointed here; 
but the ſtorm that hitherto purſued them, fell upon oy. patrons and 
protectors, the Mendicants, who by affording a refuge to a ſe& ſo odious to 
the clergy drew upon themſelves the indignation. of that facred order, and 
were thereby involved in great difficultics and perplexities of various 
kinds y]. 175 110 e ee ee Uf 
The fate of tte XXI. The more auſtere and rebellious Franciſcans, who, ſeparating them- 
Fruricel, ſelves from the church, renounced their allegiance to the Roman pontifs, 
and were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Fratricelli, or Minorites, con- 
” ws tinued, together with their Tertiaries, the Beghards, to carry on an open war 
- againſt the court of Rome. Their head quarters were in [taly, in the 
marquiſate of Ancona, and the neighbouring countries; for it was there 
that their leader and chief ruler reſided. They were, perſecuted about the 
middle of this century, with the greateſt ſeverity, by pope Niczoras V, 
who employed every method he could think of to vanquiſh their obſtinacy, 
ſending for that purpoſe ſucceſſively. againſt them the Franciſcan monks, 
armed hoſts, and civil magiſtrates, and commiting to the flames, many of 
thoſe who remained unmoyed by all theſe means of converſion [x]. This 
heavy perſecution.» was carried on by the ſucceeding pontifs, and by none 
with greater bitterneſs and vehemence than by Paul. II; though it is ſaid, 
that this pope choſe rather to conquer the head-ſtrong and ſtubborn per- 
_ averance of this ſect by impriſonment and exile, than by fire and ſword [ a}. 
The Fratricelli, on the other hand, animated by the protection of ſeveral 


0 [x] See LauxOII Lib. de Cancne: Onnis Utriu/que Sexus,, Opp. tom. i. part, I. p. 287.— 

 Bovtar, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 189. 196. 204.522. 558. 601. 617. 752. —-Ax r. Wood, 

rare oi e 
II Mavnirius SAkrius, De Antigua Picentum civitate Cupromontana, in ANGELI CaLoOGER® 

Naccolta di Opuſculi Sc ientiſſci, tom. xxxix. p. 39. 8. 97. where we have ſeveral extracts from the 
Manisſcript Dial-gue of Jacopus DE Max ch againſt the Fratricelli. 


fa] Anc. Mar. Quirzini Vita Pauli II, p. 78.— Jo. Taxciomus Pref, ad Claror. Venter. 

- Epiftolas ad Magliabechium, tom. i. p. 43. where we have an account of the books that were written 
againſt the Fratricelli by NicuoLas PALMERIvs and others under the pontificate of Paul II, and 
which are yet in manuſcript, - ds rs OIL ones: os," 
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perſons of great influence,” who became their patrons on account of the Crur. XV. 
ſtriking appearance of ſanctity which they exhibited to the world, oppoſed —— 


force to force, and went ſo far as to put to death ſome of the inquiſitors, 
among whom ANGELo of Camaldoli fell a victim to their vengeance [O]. 
Nor were the commotions, raiſed by this troubleſome ſect, confined to 
Daly; other countries felt the effects of their petulant zeal ; and Bohemia 
and Sileſia (where they preached with warmth their favorite doctrine, that 
the true imitation of Chriſt conſiſted in beggary, and extreme poverty) became 
the theatre of this ſpiritual war [c]. The king of Bohemia was well affected 
to theſe fanatics, granted them his protection, and was, on that account, 
excommunicated by PavLlilſd]. In France their affairs were far from 
being proſperous ; ſuch of them as fell into the hands of the inquiſttors 
were committed to the flames ſz], and they were eagerly ſearched after in 
the province of Tholouſe and the adjacent countries, where great numbers 
of them lay concealed, and endeavoured to efcape the vigilance of their 
enemies; while ſeveral of their ſcattered parties removed to England and 

treland| f J. The dreadful ſeries of calamities and perſecutions, that pur- 

ſued this miſerable ſect was not {ſufficient to extinguiſh it entirely; for it 

ſubſiſted until the times of the reformation in Germany, wheryits remaining 

votaries adopted the cauſe and embraced the doctrine and diſcipline of 

LUTHER. © LR | YRS © © 
XXII. Of the religious fraternities that were founded in this century, New orders: the 
none deſerves a more honourable mention, that the Brethren and clerks of the enum a 
common life (as they called themſelves) who lived under the rule of ST. common lite. 
AvcusTin, and were eminently uſeful in promoting the cauſe of religion, 

learning, and virtue, This ſociety had been formed in the preceding age by 

GERARD DE GROOTE, a native of Deventer [g], and a man remarkable for 

his fervent piety and extenſive erudition; it was not, however, before the 

preſent century, that it received a proper degree of conſiſtence, and, having 

obtained the approbation of the council of Conſtance, flouriſhed in Holland, 

the Lower Germany, and the adjacent provinces, It was divided into two 

claſſes, the Lettered Brethren, or Clerks, and the iterate, who, though they 

occupied ſeparate habitations, lived in the firmeſt bonds of fraternal union. 

The Clerks applied themſelves, with exemplary zeal and aſſiduity, to the 

ſtudy of polite literature, and to the education of youth. They compoſed 

learned works for the inſtruction of their contemporaries, and erected 


[5] See the Ma Sanctor. tom. ii. Maii, p. 35. . 
fe Jo. Gro SchRLHORNII Ada Hiſtorica Ecclgſ. part. I. p. 66. 283. 

LA] Quirami Vita Pauli II, p. 73. | | SA 4 
ſe] I have in manuſcript in my poſſeſſion, the acts, or decrees, of the Inquiſition againſt Jonx 
Supre ok CASTELLIONE and FRANC1s DE ARCHATA, both of them Fratricelli, who were 

CCC 505 ent en 
[/] Wood, Antiqg Oxomen/. tom. i. p. 232. pig e . 
kei! The life of this famous Dutchman GERARD GrooTe was written by TOS A Kemps, 
and is to be found in his Works. It ſtands at the head of the lives of eleven of his contemporanes, 
which were compoſed by this eminent writer. fe 6200 | chools 
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Cone. XY — i690 and ſeminaries of learning wherever they went. The Iliteratę 
——. Brethren, on the other hand, were employed in * labour and exerciſed, 

with ſucceſs, the mechanic arts. Neither of the two Claſſes; were under the 
reſtraint of religious vows yet they. had all things in common, and this 
community was the. great bond of their union, The Szſers of this virtuous 
ſociety lived much in the ſame manner, and employed the hours, that were 
not conſecrated to prayer and reading, in the education of young girls, and 
: in branches of induſtry. ſuitable to their ſex. Lhe ſchools, that were erec td 
by the Clerks of this fraternity, acquired a great-and.illuftrigus reputation in 
this century. From them iſſued forth thoſe immortal reſtorers of learning 
and taſte that gave a new face to the republic of letters in Germany and 
Holland, ſuch as ERASMUS of Rotterdam, ALEXANDER IHAEOIUs, Jonx 
Munuklius, and ſeveral others D]. The inſtitution of the order of the 
Jeſuits ſeemed to diminiſh the credit of theſe excellent ſchools, which, from 
that period, began to decline, and of which there are, at this time, but very 
few remaining, The .Brethren of the common life were frequently called 
Beghards and. Lollards, appellations that had been given to ſo many different 
ſects, and were obliged to ſuſtain the inſults and oppoſition of the clergy 
and monks, who had an inexpreſſible ien to _ thing that bore the 

temoteſt aſpect of learning or taſte [ill. 
The Greek wi - XXIII. Of the Greeks, who acquired a name by cheir learned pro- 


cers. 


5 ductions, the moſt eminent were, 


SIZ ON of 7. rica, the author of ſeveral treatiſes, and, among other 5, 
2 of a bock againſt, the. Herefes that had troubled the church, to which we 
may add his writings againſt che Latins, which are yet extant{k] ; 


Josxynus BavENxius, who wrote a book. Lum amd and an- 
other againſt the Latins; 


1 MacaRlu Mack 0 whole; animoſity 9gainſ the Latins was carried to 
1 | Sogn, height, 


., GEORGE "Pan Anza, mhoſe; hiſtorical talent makes a sere in the com- 


Þ * > Mazecus Eee, he Was an obſtinate enemy to the council of 


465 N of chis 5 R ;given * 13 Waves, in 1 Chronicon ad A. 1384, 
And by HELS OT, in his Hi Hory 97 the eligious Orders, tom. iii. But, in that which I have here 
given, chete are ome circumiffances-taken from "ancient records not yet publiſhed. I have in my 
poſſeſſion ſeveral manuſcripts, which furniſh materials for a much clearer and more circumſtantial 
account of the inſtitution and progreſs of chis order, than can be derived from che books that have 
hitherto appeared on that ſubject. 

i] We read frequently, in the records of this century, dg ewe? bythe Lollards, and 
It ſometimes hy tho Beghards, ut Dewenter; Brun feoicy Koning berg, and Munſſer, and many other places. 
Ii Now theſe Dol lara were the Clerks of the common lies who; on account of their virtue, induſtry, and 
| learning, which rendered them fo uſeful in the education of youth, w were invited by che magiſtrates 
1 of ſeveral cities to reſide among them. 
Er IA Joi Aus- FARNIcrus, Billy Grace. - wol.xiy Hauen. Sor, ae, de ba Biblio- 
0 | Eeclef.o par M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 400. | 
1 Rich. StMON J. c. tom. i. p. 431, 


. | N | ans 


ö 7 


cnAP. U. Ts Berna! 'Hrs Tory: ä x 


Cardinal] Essax to, the illuſtrious protector and ſupporter of the Platonic « es ur. XV. 


{hool, a man of unparalleled genius and erudition; but much hated by the - 
Greeks, becauſe he Nene to Jean to the party of the Latins, and Propoſed 
an union of the twe nations to the + judice Eos the former a 007! 


Grog 'SeHOLARIVS, otherwife called Genvapivs, who wrote avainſt 1 
the Latins, and more elpeclally gainſt the council of Florence, with more 81 
learning, candour, and perſpicuity than the reſt of his countrymen 2); 1 

GzoRGE GEMISTIUS PLETHO za man of eminent learning, who excited e 
many of the Italians to the Rudy,” not only“ of The Pimonie eee * | n 
particular, but of Greciah lirerathre 1 in generals? it 

GeorGcE of 7 rapeſond, who'tranflarec ſeveral of thi Won eminent Grorian | 
authors into Latin, and ſupported the cauſe of the Latins againſt the Greeks 
by his dextefous'and eloquerit pen; Milek bits #7 140 6 

GrorGE CopINUs, of Whom we re vet remaining bend | produgtin 
relatin to the Byzantine hiſtory. e ow LO mo] | 

"Ls V. The. 1 ibe. of Latin Wit wits, that Adürbeck or aig: this Latin writers, 
century, is not to b butnbred.” We ſhall therefore confine ouritives to the 
enumeration. of thoſe. who wrote” upon theological matters, and even of theſe 4 
we ſhall only mention the moſt ecpinent. 6 e we may paſtly place I" 
Joux Gra50N, Ml tlie 1 erſity pf Part che molt) illuſtrious = 4 
ornament Ty his age Cal an boaft 6 „a man of the Bresteft influence and 44 
eee On th HOO oþ Luan? Þokef uon as its oraele, be 
lovers od, ch HP ot , add wh Ne memory is yet precious to ſuch 
E the ch, * pi v2 al zcalou 1s for the er yuh of their F privi- 

Jelpotilm pu zbliflied'a oanfider- 


E . * 4 «ea 


able iber, "of. Xreati 8 ba Wert 

; * PW of a perftitious AE, to excite LET af" Senne, pany, 400 
to heal the ER of a divided church: though, in ſome reſpects; he dyes 
not ſeem 70 haye underſtood thoroughly the demands and" injurittions: of 
the 4 of 850 1 N The molt eminent awong the tber theclogic al 
writers were, l | 1121929 d ity 

NicnoLas ps Crimances, 4 man 6 uncommen Andeur afd inter ity, 

Who 1 in the moſt eloquent and affecting ftraiti: He dani 5 of 
EN dies, and the wabappy ſage of i the Chetan © chi Gr * Korn, {> 


_ [ol Far 5 Sender BrSss ARO an Lehe Ute tear! me bes a e e 
46 Heir hiſteries 6F theReftgrdtion:of Letters in May, by the Greeks that took 3fuge 
uw after the taking of Conſlantinople; add to theſe the Bibliotheca Græca of Fapr1cius, = 


u] Rob, 9 Ager M 4 ry eg 7 enki 5. 255 fy re” M, 
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' Aurron3vs TosrArus, biſhop of Avila, who loaded the Holy Scriptures 


— With an unwieldy and voluminous Commentary, and oe alſo other 8 


works, in which there is a great mixture of good and bad * 

Aunkosz of Camalduli, who acquired a high degree of. reputation by his 
profound knowledge of the 2 language, and his uncommon acquain- 
tance with Grecian literature, as alſo by che zeal and induſtry he diſcovered 
8 the. en he made to cane a reconciliation between the. Greek, and 

atins; 36 . 


2 
> 9 | 


28 


* NfeROL As, DE Cup, a man af vaſt erydition, Wd no mean 185 nius, though 
r 


not ſo famed for the ſolidity of his. Judgment, as may! appear, om a work of 
his entitled, Conjeblures concerning the day [g Y oy 


; Jotin, Nezper, whoſe writings are very Proper, to. give. us an accurat 
notion of the manners and wic 1 of the age in which he lived, and To 


voyages and tranſactions 0 rendered him famous; 


Joun CarisTRAYN, who was in high e eem at the court. of Rims oh ac- 
count of the ardor and vehemence with which he defended the juriſdiction 
and majeſty of the po tify againſt all their enemies and oppoſers [r]}; 

Joux {Wz388LUs, and IFA Sv, Who may juiltly be placed 
among the wiſeſt and worthieſt men of this age. The former, who Was a 
native of; Groningen, and on cops of A Extraordinary Penetration and 
fagacitys:,was called the Lube fo; Props ated ſfeyeral of thoſe 
dectriges, which LUTHER af e h greater” evidence and 
energy,: and animadyerted. wi 
of the Roman church ib. g he 1 e Fi N and a native of 
Ferrara, remarkable f tys ele Arm 
et e Wi Na a hk ad. inveighed againſt tic pontifs 

This freedom co hin dear; he was cominitted to 
e en year 145 we dans his fate With the moſt 


ae Her and ſeremey of mine,; 
[1:2 AUPHON sus SPEYA, who. wrote: a h book, ag inſt the "Fei and Saracens, 
which he called Fortalilium Fidei. 5 14 


(2\Toall theſe we muſt join, the whole tribe 0 the ſcholaſtic weiters, whole 
e e Were, Jon ne Joni 5 n 
Ax rToxixus of Florence,, 1 INYSIUS 2 Gorcomirs. 
8 ho ig rot RULIFER, WO Rt e LN remarkable 


g''the myſtics Wert, A e ERIN HR 0 an ARPHIVS, 


yen ENTIUS "JosTndaneey;: BERN ARDINUS, "SE inen 8 018 a 
OV LOT SEL 7 I: By" Ve) . ASWAA 4 045 0 bbs, Ne a 10 wile 8 1 15115 
all BvB, Reponſ aux Olfion Pan Provin ITY cap. N 5. „ rhe Wolke of 


e publiſhed, in one ume, at Ba/il, in the year 1565. Ne ene otJ vo 

Nh 4. 1 ifeire . la Ge tes Huſfites, tom; 11. 'p} 264 We arne line, 
4 A1. 47 1 uz zend: + ay 7 V0 W. Hude. 1055 

e - Miu Pr bade, 2 L e 298 e 16946 o nt let tl. 

31 Mane. BUpbrt Prerga Hiftorico NhiulbRU½ Ihe life enn . 
Written by J. Francis Ficus, and publiſhed in two . ee g'o at Paris, "with. various Afnota- 
Hons, Letts 5, and orig inal Pleces by Qur i, if tte Year? 654. The fame editor publiſhed. alſo 
at Paris, that ſame Wr, the ue 2 Aſcinie Epil. of | SAVAENWA ROE ay\tranſlated: from ihc 
Julian into 8 et Ecak __ rait ons 5/884... yg) 22 * "TEE 
. EMPIS, 


Car- II. Te mee, He TAN of A O e 57593 


Krurts, who mene among theſe wich a 1 015 luſtre, and to whom is Crnr/uy,” 
farious belt Art de Imitation of C 
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F HE fate of religion was berowe s worſe among the Liting Bey The corrupt late 


1 it was utterly deſtitute of any thing that could attract the eſteem of n 
thay truly! virtudus and judicious part of mankind. This is a fact, which” 
even they haft prejudices render them unwilling to ackhowledge ir, will 
never preſume 3 Ag Among the Greeks and Orientals religion Bad 
caroely a beiter aſpect than among the Latins; at leaſti if the difference 
was im their favour, it was far from being conſiderable. The. Worfhip of the 
Deity conſiſted ĩn a round of frivolous and inſipid ceremonies. The dif- 
courſes of thoſt who iaftructed the pecple in public, wert not only: deſtitute 5 
of ſenſe; judgment, and ſpirit, but even of piety and devotion, and were in 
reality nothing more than a motley mixture of the groſſeſt fictions and tlie 
moſt; extravagant inventions, The reputation of Chriſtian knowledge and 

piety wab taſily acquired" it was laviſhed upon ſuch as profeſſed a profound 
veneraiion fir che facred order, and theit ghoſtly. head the Roman u 

who ſtudied to render the faints, (i. ei their miniſters}propi itious by quent 

and rich donhations; who were exact and regular in 2 obſervance of the 
ſtatedoaeremonies af the church, and who had wealth enough to pay the 
linen Which cher pæpal queſtors had ahnexed to the commiſſion of all the 
different degrees ati:tra eſnon, or, in other words, to purchaſe indulgences. 
Such owere the ingredients of! ordinary; piety; but ſuch as àddeq to theſe a 
certain degree of -aufterity”: and bodily mörtification were placed in the 
higheſt urder of worthles, and confided as the peculiar favorites of heaven. 
Orv the other had the number of thoſe who! were ſtudious to acquire a jult 

notion uf religious mate ca: co ii rveſti gate the! true ſenſe of the ſacred writings, 
Ros: wor modet thtirdives in manners after the precepts and example of the 
ciivine Saviour, ' was; enchemely. malt and ſuch had much dificulty in 
eſcaping! the! gibber; in un ag e wirtue and Jn were woke vpen as 
heregtirais % 5101 ni Doe eee eee Tas 

+ Uo: This dtüvdable face lof things} this moro perve! — 
and mira iy aAvonghdutairiioiauli-the weſtern ptovinces, were obſerved and rie oo. 


deplaree> by-maiyy wiſe and good den, who! all eue though in dence in ſeveral 
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h ue author bas bean ſo much diſputed among the learned, was :originally wrote in 
e — rr or s. only n mr Latin by 4 Ihe A 
nls. NANA TUs in Davnotgdicy: part, II. tom. iv. part. II. p. 414, 4 
oy of is la | Sock: eee re 2 | the Opera P, 
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Bebemus. 


2 7 downfal of ez oppoſed, with all their mi 


and oppreſſed in various ways- 


kind, Wancksk aus, king of Bobemia, e this life 


the Budtrs, the inhabitants of Prague took fire at mis eas, raifed a tumult, mi 
hs e who publiſhed the order, and committed 


eee! to "Fug rorren dee 


if 119 25 Ae Scatleng the Kiſciples f Wien F, whom the 
igmarized with the 


| multirude ha odious title of 'Lollards, continued to 
againſt the deſpotic laws of the pontifs, and he lieentions- manners 


of the cerg (w]. The Waldenſes, though perſecuted and oppreſſed on all 
ſides and from every quarter, raiſed their voices, even in the e vallies 
and lurking places whither they were driven byathe violence of their enemies, 


and called 4— for ſuccour to the expiring cauſe, of religion and virtue, 
Even in Jtaly many, and among others the famous Savanazora, had the 
courage to declare that Rome was become the image of Bahylon, and this 
notion Was ſoon adopted by multitudes of all ranks and conditions. But 
the greateſt part of the clergy and monks, perſuaded that their honours, 
influence, INC riches would diminiſh in proportion to the increaſe of know. 
ledge among the people, and would receive inex ble: detriment from 


ht,..exery. thing that 
had the, remoteſt aſpect of a reformation, and im 


poied filence We theſe 
importunate cenſors by the formidable authority of fire and ſword, - 


III. The religious diſſenſions, that had been excited 


in Bohzniia by: the 
iy of Joan, Huss and Ris diſcip ple Jacoh Btuus 


4DE Mis, were 


uM bly,.cnflamed ; 3 che deplorable. — of Husszand IA OxIE of Prague, 
broke out into an oper which, was carried on with the moſt ſavage 

— unparalleled ba rharity. The followers of His, who plended for the 
adminiſtration of Do up to the laity in the holy ſacrament, being perſecuted: 
the emiſſaries and miniſters of the court 

of Rome, retired to a ſteep and igh, mountain in the diſtrict of Bethin, in 
which they held their religious meetings, and adminiſtered the ſacrament of 
2 Lord's ſupper under both; kinds. Phis mountain they called Thaur, from 


che tents, which. they, at firſk erected there for their habitation; and in pro- 
ceſs of time they raiſed. a ſtrong fortific 


ortification for its defence, and adorned it 
with a well · built and 1 city, | Nor:did:ghey ſtop: 


here; but, forming 
grand and important projects, they, choſe for their chiefs Nieto. as 
inet, and the famous Jorux Ziska, à Bohemian kni 


moſt undaunted courage and reſolution; and propoſed, — abe ſtandards 
of theſe [valiant leaders, to: reven 


the death af Hus and IXO upon 
the creatures, of the Roman pontif, and obtaj 8 of worthiping God 
ip a more rational manner, than that — . abed. by the church of 


Rome. After the death of Nicnor As, which — V in the year 1420, 
Zisx a commanded alone this warlike body px yo d the-fatisfattian to ſee 


his army increaſe from day to day. . the firſt tumults of this war, 
which were no more than a, prelude to calamities of a much more dreadful- 


in the Fear S419 911 
Lu See — Conciba Mur. Bricann, « Hiern. wess, F iq. Oxon. 
tom. i. N N 
Sehe dee messe the coun} of Cotfeacen alt 


[(r) hed tn 


ered 
ouuages, which filled the court of | 
IV. The 


Cuar, III. The. Internal His roRY of the Cnuncn. 795 


Bobenna, employed not only edicts and remonſtrances, but alſo the tetror A= 


of penal laws and the force of arms to put an end to theſe lamentable emed op. by 


diviſions; and great numbers of the Huſſites periſhed, by his orders, in the tt f | 
moſt barbarous manner. The Bohemians, irritated by theſe inhuman pro- Þ 85 
ceedings, threw-off his deſpotic yoke in the year 1420, and, with Zisxa 
at their head, made war againſt their ſovereign. This famous leader, 
though deprived of his ſight, diſcovered, in every ſtep he took, ſuch an 
admirable mixture of prudence and intrepidity, that his name became a 
terror to his enemies. Upon his death, which happened in the year 1424, 
the plurality of the Huſſites choſe for their general Prxocoeivs Rasa, a 
man alſo of undaunted courage and reſolution, who maintained their cauſe 
and carried on the war with ſpirit and ſucceſs. The acts of barbarity that 
were committed on both ſides, were ſhocking and terrible beyond expreſſion ; 4: 
for notwithſtanding the irreconcileable oppoſition that there was between DOR 1 
the -religious ſentiments of the contending parties, they both agreed in this i 
one horrible point, that it was innocent and lawful to perſecute and extirpate | 
with fire and ſword the enemies of the true religion, and ſuch they reci- _ 
procally appeared to be in each other's eyes. The Bohemians. maintained — i 
that Huss had been unjuſtly put to death at Conſtance, and conſequently MM 
revenged, with the utmoſt fury, the injury that had been done him. The || 
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acknowledged it, nevertheleſs, as an inconteſtable principle, that heretics 
were worthy of capital puniſnment,; but they denied obſtinately that 
Huss was a heretic. This pernicious maxim, then, was the ſource of that 
cruelty. that diſhonoured the exploits of both the parties in this dreadful wat, 


> * 


ps, difficult to determine, which of the two carried this | 


and it is, perha 
cruelty to the greateſt height. % 8 
V. All thofe, who underrook to avenge the death of the Bo 


4 ' 


* 


he 


hemian The Calixtines, | 
martyr, ſet out upon the ſame principles, and, at the commencement of the 
war, they ſeemed to agree both in their religious ſentiments. and in their „ 
demands upon the church and government from which they had with ” j| 
drawn themſelves. - But as their numbers increaſed, their union diminiſhed, i] 
and their army, being, prodigiouſly augmented by a confluence of ſtrangers 
from all quarters, a great diſſenſion aroſe among them, which, in the year | [] 
1420, came to an open rupture, and divided this multitude into tuo great 7 
faRions, which were-diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Calixtinez, and een. | 
The former, who were ſo called from their inſiſting upon the uſe of the 4 
cup or chalice, in the celebration of the ,cuchariſh, were mild in their pre. 
ceedings and modeſt in their demands, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to overturn " 
che ancient ſyſtem of chureh-govetnment, or ro make any conſiderable #8 
changes in the religion, which was publicly received. All that they/re- 11 
quired may be comprehended under the four articles which follow. They 
demanded. itt, that the word of God ſhould be explained to the people in a 1 
plain and perſpicuous manner, without the mixture of ſuperſtitious com- | 


Wenceſlaus with conſternation, and ſo affected that Puſillanimous monarch, chat he was ſelred with | 
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an apoplexy, of which he died in a few days.] 2 VW A. 
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The Intamal Hi sro RN of the Cnvkoli 


cler. XV. ments or inventions ſec chat the ſacrament of the TordHſupper oulg 
——— be adminiſtered'ir tb" kind; thirdly, that the clergy, inftead'of employin 

All their attention and 2cal in de ac equiſrion of riches and power, ſhould 

©, _, turn their choughts to objects more ſuitable to theit *profeion; and be 

' arnhitious' of living and acting as became the ſueceſſors of 'the holy 

apoſtles; and four:bly, that tranſgreffions" af a more heinous kind, or mortal 

fs,” ſhould be puniſhed in a manner ſuitable to cheit enorchity. In this 

great faction, however, there were ſome ſubordinate ſects, be wete divided 


upon ' ſeveral points. The adminiſtration of the Lord's 


er was one 
occaſion of diſpute 3 JacoptLLes pe Mis, Who had feſt propoſed the 


cclebration of that ordinance under both. e, was of opinion, that infants 
; nad a right to partake of it, and this opinion was adopted by many; while 
| others maintained che contrary andes _ red we Privilege in 
1 to perſons of riper years [y]. | + 


| Teborites. VI. Tbe demands of che Faforurs, who: Heiivgs hike name Toy a 

1 mountain well known'in ſacred hiſtory, were much more ample. They not 

| bDnly infiſted upon reducing the religion of Ixsus to its primitive ſimplicity, 
but required alſo that che ſtern of eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be 
reformed in the ſame manner, the authority of the pope be deſtroyed, the 


form of divine worſhip changed ; they demanded," in à word, the erection 
of a4 new church, a new lakes in which ChRiSsT alone ſhould. reign, 
and all things ſhould be carried on by a divine direction and impulſe. 


In 
maintaining Theſe extravagant demands, the principal doors among the 


Taboritet, ſuch as MaxTin Loqurs, a Moravian, and his followers, went 

Ji. vo far as to flatter themſelves with the chimerical notion that CHRIS TH would 
deſcend in perſon upon earth, armed with fire and ſword, to extirpate 
hereſy, and purify the church from its multiplied corruptions. Theſe 
flanutical dreams they propagated every where, and taught them even in a 
public manner with unparalleled confidence and Preſumption. It is this 
enthuſiaſtic. claſs of the Huſſites alone, that we are to look upon as ac- 
countable for all thoſe abominable acts of violence; rapine, deſolation, and 
murder, which are too indiſcriminately laid to the charge of the Huſſites in 


general, and to their two leaders ZisRa and Poop | in be 5 


1 — — Huſfiticem, p e 

From the following opinions ad maxims of the Thaborites, which: 1 may be Gen in the 

arium Huſfiticum of Brzu xi us, we 2 form a juſt idea of their deteſtable barbarity: Oznes Hg is 
2. adurrſarii debent peniri ſeptem pla 28025 gis noviſſimis, ad quarum executionew fideles ſunt provecandi.. — 
1 o tempore ultionis Chriſtus in ſua humilitate et mi lle ron eft imitandus ad ipſos peccatores ſed in 
wele vt furvre et juffa rerri utiane.— in hoc tempore ultienis; guilibet fidulis, etiam prefiyter, quantum 
cunque ſpiritualis, eſt maledictus, Qui GLADIUM $UUM CORPORALEM PROHIBET: A SANGUINE 
adverſariorum 1275 Crifti, ſe DEBET MANUS $UAS LAVARE IN EORUM SANGUINE er /andificare. 
From men, who adopted ſuch horrid and deteſtable maxims, what could be expected, but the moſt 
abominable acts of injuſtice and cruelty? Fer an account of this dreadful and calamitous war the 
reader may conſult (beides the ancient wo br ſuch as SYLv1us, 1 CoculL A us, and 
others) LXNTAN Hiſtoire de la guerre des Haff, Which was F at Amſterdam in two volumes 
in 4e. in the year 1931. To this hiſtory it will, however, be adviſeable to add the Diarium Belli 
Heſfitici of Bxz1n1us, a book worth of the bigheſt eſleem on account of the candour _— im 0 
tiality with which it has been compoſed, and which Mr. Len FANT does not ſeem to have eonſi : 
s his valuable production has been — though incomplete, in the v1 volume of the ar. 


It 
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bibed the moſt barbarous ſentiments wit 
cuting vengeance lg their enemies, againſt whom they breathed nothing 
but bloodſhed and fur without any mixture of humanity or compaſſion. 
VII. In the year 1433 

this dreadful war, and for tlie 8 
bly. The Bohemians, * acceptin this invitation, ſent ambaſſadors, and 
among others PRocobfus their leader, to repreſent them in that council. 
But, after N warm debates, theſe meſſengers of peace returned without 
having effected any thing, that might even prepare the way for a recon- 
ciliation ſo long and ſo ardently deſired. The Calixtines were not averſe to 


14 
1 4 


5 


This matter, however, was tranſacted with more ſucceſs. by RN EAS SyLvivs: 
and others, whom the council ſent into Bobemia to renew the conferences. 
For theſe new legates, by allowing the Calixtines the uſe of the cup in the 
holy ſacrament, ſatisfied them in the point which they had chiefly at heart, 


to which their cauſe expoſed them, could vanquiſh their obſtinate perſe- 
verance in it. From this period, indeed, they began to review their 


them more perfect. This review, as it was executed with great prudence: 
and impartiality, produced a very good effect, and gave a rational aſpect to. 
the religion of this ſect, who withdrew themſelves from the war, abandoned 
the doctrines, which, upon ſerious examination, they found to be inconſiſtent: 
with the ſpirit and genius of the goſpel, and baniſhed from their communion 


thoſe Bohemian brethren (or Piccards, i. e. Beghards, as the! 
them) who joined LurkzR and his ſucceſſors at the t 


mation, and of 


and other countries. 


in this century, we find nothing worthy of applauſe, if we except their zeal 
and their good intentions. Such of them as aimed at ſomething higher 
than the character of bare compilers, and ventured to draw their explications 
from their own fenſe' of things, did little more than amuſe, or rather delude 
their readers with myſtical, and allegorical fancies. At the head of this claſs: 


Mannſeriptorum of the very learned Jonx PETER Lupwico, See alfo BxavsOBRE's Supplement 
to the Hifteire de la Guerre des Hulſites, Lauſanne 1745, in 4. e N 
(a] See Avriant RecenyorsCnHtt Hiforia Beck, provinctiar. Slavenicar. lib. ii. Cap. viii. 
p. 165,—Joecn, Camtrgrn Hitarica Navratio de fratrum Ecclefiis in Bohemia, Moravia et Fo- 
conic, Heidelh, 1608, in 4%=]Jo, Las1TII Hiftoria fratrum Bohemicorum, which J poſſeſs in ma- 
nuſcript, aud of which the v Book was publilhed in 8*9 at Auſterdams iu the year 1949+ "7 
e 5 commentaries 
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It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that a r the Huſſites had im- Cu r. 
reſpect to the obligation of exe 


+3: the council of Baſil endeavoured to put an end to The commoti- 
for that purpoſe invited the Bohemians to their aſſem- cus in Blei 


terminated. 


C 


peace; but no methods of perſuaſion could engage the Taborites to yield. 


and thereby reconciled them with the Roman pontif. But the Taborites 
remained firm, adhered inflexibly to their firſt principles, and neither the 
artifice nor eloquence of Silvius, nor the threats, ſufferings, and perſecutions. 


religious tenets, and their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, with a deſign. to render 


all choſe whoſe diſordered brains or licentious manners might expoſe them 
to reproach [a]. The Taborites, thus new modelled, were the lame. with _ 
dverſaries called 
whom there are at this day many of the deſcendants and followers in Poland 


VIII. Among the greateſt part of the interpreters of ſcripture that lived Commentators, 


of writers is Aupnonsvs Tosrarhs, biſhop of Avile, whoſe voluminous | 
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Internal His o of. the CuuRcu Parr], 
commentaries upon the ſacred writings: exhibit nothing remarkable but 


their enormous bulk. LAUxENTIUSs VALLA is entitled to a more favorable 


judgment, and his ſmall collection of Critical and Grammatical Annotation; 


apon the New Teſtament, is far from being deſtitute of merit, ſince it pointed 


out to ſucceeding authors the. true method of removing the difficulties that 


 oracles, It is proper to obſerve here, that theſe ſacred books were, in almoſt 


all the kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, tranſlated into the language of each 


The ſcholaſtic 
,divines and mo- 
raliſts hated and 
ppoſed, 


circumſtance naturally excited the expectations of a conſiderable change in 
che ſtate of religion, and made the thinking few hope, that the doctrine of 
the church would be ſoon reformed by the light, that could not but ariſe 
from confulting-the genuine ſources of all divine truth. 
IX. The ſchools. of divinity made a. miſerable figure in this century. 
They were filled with teachers, who loaded their memory, and that of their 
diſciples, with unintelligible ' diſtinctions and unmeaning ſounds, that they 
might thus diſpute and diſcourſe with an appearance of method, upon 
matters which they did not underſtand. There were now few remaining, 
of thoſe who proved and illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the poſitive 
declarations of the holy 4 age and the ſentiments of the ancient fathers, 


and who, with all their defects, were much ſuperior to the vain and obſcure 


pedants of whom we now ſpeak. The ſenſeleſs jargon of the latter did not 
eſcape the juſt and heavy cenſure of ſome learned and judicious perſons, 
who looked upon their method of teaching as highly detrimental to the 
intereſts. of true religion, and to the advancement of genuine and ſolid piety. 
Accordingly various plans were formed by different perſons, ſome of which 
had for their object the abolition of this method, others its reformation, 
while, in the mean time, the enemies of the ſchool- men increaſed from day to 
day. The myſtics, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely 
hereafter, were ardently bent upon baniſhing entirely this ſcholaſtic theology 
out of the Chriſtian church. Others, who ſeemed diſpoſed to treat matters 
with more moderation, did not inſiſt upon its total ſuppreſſion, but, were of 


opinion, that it was neceſſary to reform it, by aboliſhing all vain and uſeleſs 
ſubjects of debate, by reſtraining the rage of diſputing that had infected the 


ſeminaries of theology, and by ſeaſoning the ſubtilty of the ſchool- men with 
a happy temperature of myſtic ſenſibility and fimplicity. This opinion was 
adopted by the famous GERSON, who laboured with the utmoſt zeal and 
alliduity in correcting and reforming the diforders and abuſes that the 
{cholaſtic divines had introduced into their ſeminaries.[4], as alſo by 
SAVANAROLA, 'PBTRUS Dy  ALLtAco, and Nicuolas Cusanus, whole 


| treatiſe concerning Learned Ignorance is ſtill extant, | + 


£8] Rien. Siu ou, Lettres Choſe tom. ii. p. 26g. & Critigue de la Bibliotheque Ecelefraſtique M. 
Do Fix, rom. i. p. 491\—Tr0MAs1 Originer. Hiftor. Philnſ. p. 56, and, principally,, Ger 50x15 
| Methodus Theologiam Studendi, in Lax or Fiftoria Gymna/-« Nawvarreni, tom. iv. Opp. part. J. 
. r ods pee The 
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korn, in the. reſtorers of Eloquence and Letters, who were not all, however 
of the. ſame 

quibblers. Some of them covered with ridieule and loaded with invectives 
the ſcholaſtic, doctrine, and demanded its ſuppreſſion, as a moſt trifling and 


» 


abſurd ſyſtem, that was highly detrimental to the culture and improvement 
of the mind; and every way proper to prevent the growth of genius and true 
ſcience. . Others looked upon this ſyſtem as ſupportable, and only propoſed 
illuſtrating. and poliſhing it by the powers of eloquence, thus ta render it 
more intelligible and elegant. Of this claſs was Paulus Cokrksius, who 
wrote, with this view, a commentary on the Book of Proverbs, in-which; as 
we learn from himſelt, he forms a happy union between eloquence and 
theology, and cloaths the principal intricacies of ſcholaſtic divinity with the 
graces of an agreeable and perſpicuous ſtyle [c]. But after all. the ſcholaſtic 
theology, ſupported by the extraordinary credit and authority of the Domini: 
cans and Franciſcans, maintained its ground againſt its various oppoſers, 
nor could theſe two religious orders, who excelled in that litigious kind of 
or — * acquired by quib- 


learning, bear the thoughts of Joſing the glor 
bling and diſputing in the pompous jargon of. the ſehools. 112 24 
XI. This vain philoſophy, however, grew daily more contemptible in the 
eſteem of the judicious and the wiſe, While, at the ſame time, the Myſties 
gathered ſtrength, and ſaw their friends and abettors multiply on all ſideg. 
Among theſe there were, indeed, certain men of diſtinguiſhed merit, who 
are chargeable with few of the errors and extravagancies that were mingles 
with the diſcipline and doctrine of that famous ſect, ſuch as THOMAS à 
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Keuris (the author of the Germanic theology, ſo highly commended by 


LuTHER) Laux EN TIuS JUSTINIANUS,, SAVANAROLAy and others. There 


are, on the other hand, ſome writers of this ſect, ſuch as Vivegvrivs 


PR 799 
X. The litigious herd of ſehool- men found a new claſs of enemies equally Cx «+, xv. 
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e ſame opinion with reſpect to the manner of treating theſe ſolemn dhe des, 


the reſtorers of 
pallite literature 
and cioguence, 
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FeRRERIVS, HENRIcUS HarPplvs, and BERNHARD : SENENS1S, in whoſe 


productions we muſt carefully ſeparate certain notions which were the effects 
of a warm and irregular fan y, as alſo the viſions of Drionysvs, whom the 
Myſtics conſider as their che from the noble precepts of divine wiſdom, 
with which they are mingled. The My/iics were defended againſt their 


adverſaries the Dialecticiars, partly by the Platonic doctors, who were 


every where held in high eſteem, and partly by ſome even of the molt 


eminent ſcholaſtic doctors. The former conſidered Dionvs1vs, as a perſon 
whoſe ſentiments had been formed and nouriſhed by the ſtudy. of Platoniſm. 
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and wrote commentaries upon his writings ; of which we have an eminent 
example in Mako tus Ficus, whoſe name adds a luſtre tothe Platonic 
ſchool. The latter attempted: a certain fort, of aſſociation between the 
ſcholaſtic theology and that of the Myſtics; and in this claſs were Jonx 
 Gergos, Nicholas Cus AN us, Dioxvsius the Carthuſian, and others. 
XII. The controverſy with the enemies of Chriſtianity was carried on 
with much more vigour in this than in the preceding ages, and ſeveral 
Le This work was pablifhed in folio at Rome in the year 1512, and at Bg in 15 13. 3 


The ſtate of” 
polemic or eon 
troverſial divia... 
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g oo Ne Ferna Hir HY of te Cavxcy, PAN Il. 
Con r. xv. learned and eminent men ſeemed now to exert themſetves with peculiar in- 
— — duftry and zeal in demonſtrating the truth of that divine" religion, and 

deefending ir againſt the various objeQions of its adverſaries..” This appear 
from the learnedbbook” of Mazctutus Frenvus;' Concerning the Truth of 

Chriftianity; *SAv anarOUA's Triumph of the" Ce the Natwral Theology of 
Raymond Ds SABUNDE; and other productions of a like nature. The For 
were refuted by Pzxezrvs' and ——— St. For, the Saracens by 
1 DE TVR ZA ENA TA, and both theſe claſſes of unbelievers were 
op by Alrnonsus bx SrixA, in his work entitled, 7e Fortreſs if 
Faith, Nor were theſe pious labours in defence” of the Goſpel at all un. 
ſeaſonable or ſuperfluous; on che contraryſ che ſtate of things at this time 
rendered them neceſſary. For, on the one hand, the Ariſtotelian philoſopher; 
ia Maly ſeemed, in their public inſtructions, to ſtrike at the foundations of all 
religion; and on the other hand, the ſenſeleſs ſubtilties and quarrels of the 
ſchool-men, who modelled religion according to their extfavagant fancies, 


zended to Bring it into contempt. Add to all "this, that the Jews and 
Saracens lived in many 1 — promiſcuouſiy witk the Chriſtians, WhO were 
. therpfore obliged; 1 proximity of che ee to defe nd the! m elves with 
the utmoſt afſiduity as — To Hoge 0 Witt 


*% Kid NIH. We have already taken notice of be Suite attempts that had 


wn? Greeks wot been made Den. the unhappy diviſtons that ſeparated the Greek and 


5 After the councit of Foreuct; and che violation of the 
treaty of Pacifcatioh by the'Giceks, Nicnouks V Ethorted and? intreated 
them apain to turn their 5 towards the reſtoration of peace and 
concord. But his exhettationg Were wichout e Meet; and in about the pace 
of three years after the writing of this laſt Tettor)'Conflabtiniple "was beſic gel 
and taken by che: Tutks! And from that fatal period to the preſent time, 
the Roman pontifs, in all their attempts to bring about a reconciliation, 
have always found the Gretian patriarchis more obſtinate and intractable 
than they were When their empite was in a flouriſhing Mare.” Nor is this 
eircumſtance ſo difficult to be iccounted for When all things are quſy con- 
fidered, This obſtmach was iche effect of 2 rooted averſion to the Latins | 


ir pontifd, uired, from day to Any, new degrees of ftrengtli 

and bitterneſs in the hearts che Grits; „ aff averſion, produced and 
nourifhedbya perſual the ſaffered under the Turkish 
yoke might have been | and the Roman 
hey tyrants: And 

hen the Grece writers Gs ofthe calamities that fell u 
Dee hints are Wy fr Wirk heavy ac- 
„ againft the Latins, whoſe cruel inſenfibftity to their unhappy 


— ther paint in the ſtrongeſt ad mdſt odious colours” 
"The bene d. XIV INE Paſb over in Blence mäny rrifing controverfies among the 
viſens. and con- Latins, which hive no ſott of claim to the atten on of our Hop But we 
a wmiſt not omit mentioning the revival of that famous diſpute concerning tlie 
find of worſhip that was to be paid to the blood of CBRIST, Which was 
firſt kindled at Barcelona, in the year 1351, between the Franciſcaas and 


5 Dominicans, 


Dominicans; and had been left undecided by CLERMENT VI [4]. This con- Cem. XV. 
troverſy was now renewed-at Brixen, in the year 1462, by Jacopus 3 Mags —— — 
chlA, a celebrated Franciſcan, who maintained publicly in one of his ſer- 

mons, that the H which CHRIS ſhed upon the croſs, did not belong to : 

the divine nature, and of conſequence was not to be conſidered as an object 

of divine and immediate zporfoip. The Dominicans rejected this doctrine, 

and adopted; with ſuch zeal, the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, that James, . 

of Brixen, who performed the office of inquiſitor, called the Franciſcan, be- 

fore his tribunal and accuſed him of hergfy.. The Roman pontif Pius II, 

having made ſeveral ineffectual attempts to ſuppreſs this controverſy, was 

at laſt perſuaded to ſubmit the matter to the examination and judgment of 

a ſelect number of able divines. But many obſtacles aroſe to prevent a final 

decifion, among which. we may reckon as the principal, the influence and IPs 
authority of the contending orders, each of which had embarked with zeal 

in the cauſe of their reſpective champions. Hence, after much altercation 

and chicane, the pontif thought proper to impoſe ſilence on both the parties 

in this miſerable diſpute, in the year 1464; declaring, at the ſame time, 

That both ſides of the queſtion might be lawfully held, until CHRIS T's 

Vicar upon earth ſhould find leiſure and opportunity for examining the 

matter, and determining on What fide the truth lay.“ This leiſure and 

opportunity have ndt as yet been offered to the pontifs lel. N ; 
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Conterning the rites and ceremonies that were uſed in the church during 
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LTH ſtate of religidus ceremonies among the Greeks may be learned Bites of the 
I from the book of Situzon of Theſſalonica, Concerning Rites. and Sreck chuck. 

 #lerefies [f], from which it appears that the ſubſtance of religion was loſt 

_ among that people, that a"ſplendid ſhadow of pomp and vamty was ſub- 

ſtituted in its place by the rulers of the church; and that all the branches of 

divine worſhip were ordered in ſuch a manner as to ſtrike the imaginations 

and captivate the ſenſes.of the multitude.” They Yretended,. indeed, to al- 

ledge ſeveral reaſons for multiplying, as they iT the externat rites and 

inſtitutions of religion; and caſting, over the whole of divine worſhip, ſuch a 

pompous, garb of . worldly. ſplendor. , But in theſe. reaſons, and in all the N 

explications they giyr of this gaudy ritual, there is much ſubtilty and i- 
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Lal Luc. Wappixgt, Auna! Minor. tom. viii, p. 58.—Jac. EchAk Dl Scriptor. Prædicator. 
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(e] Wappixci Annal. Minor. tom, xiii. p. 206.—NaT. ALEXANDER, Hift, Eccleſ. See. xr. 
P. 197370 FARA. 6: JJ 

VI. Av Fanz1cr vs gives us an account ef. the contents of this book. in his Bib/iorh, Grace, 
vol. xiv. p, 54 | - «+641 4 
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Ars Saur. XV. v. vention, withoot the leaſt appearance of truth or gond ſenſe to render them 
| plauſible. The origin of theſe mukiplied rites, that caſt à cloud over the 
| native beauty and luſtre of religion, is often obſcure, and frequently 
| diſhonourable. And ſuch as, by force of ill. applied genius and invention, 
have endeavoured to derive honour to theſe. ceremonies from the circum. 
ſtances that gave occaſion to them, have failed egregiouſly in this deſperate 
attempt. The deceit is too palpable to ſeduce any mind that 1 is void of 
Prejudice and capable of attention. 
Rites increaſed in II. Though the more rational and 5 doin of chedaman patitifs com- 
3 plained of the over· grow u multitude of ceremonies, feſtivals, temples, and 
the like, and did not ſeem unwilling to have this enormous maſs ſomewhat 
diminiſhed, they nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed, every» une his:own/pantificate, 
by ſome new inſtitution, and thought it their duty to:perpetyate their fame 
| by ſome new edict of this nature. Thus CaLIzTus III, do immortaliſe the 
| remembrance of the deliverance of Belgrade, from the victorious arms of 
| Manomer II, who had been obliged to raiſe the fiege of that city, ordered, 
= | in the year 1456, the feſtival in honour of the  Trangfiguration of Canrsr 
a (which had been celebrated in ſome places by private authority before this 
period) to be religiouſly obſerved throughout all An weſtern world. And 
SixTvs IV, in the year 1476, granted Indulgences by an expreſs and particular 
edict to all thoſe, who ſhould devoutly celebrate an annual feſtival in honour 
1 of the immaculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin, with reſpect to which none 
before him had thought proper to make any expreſs 
| 8 or any poſitive appointment g]. The other additions that were 
| : | made to the Roman ritual, relating to the worſhip of the Virgin Maxv, 
Oe; public and private prayers, | the traffic of Indulgences, and other things of that 
Eo nature, are of too little importance to deſerye an exact and circuinſtantial 


; 

| | enumeration, We need not ſuch a particular detail to convince us, that in 
| his century religion was reduced to mere. ſhew, o a . ie of 
| OP pes ee ang e rifles, 7 


at. 8 F 0 | 3 


| Once the rf, fs Far) bv 2 r vad the cher Arin 
| Wi this century. 1: 


E [TH ER ie ue edit of the art 48 ene nor dhe 
barbarity and vigilance of the unrelenting inqui/iters. could extirpate 
the remains of the ancient hereſies, or prevent the riſe of new ſects. We 
ow already ſeen the F ranſciſcan Order at open war with the church of Rome. 


J] See Rayn. 8 4 Ur bau, lb. viii. f. 90 3 orbfivs, 

urige fub Reederico' III. ay x. in FrzurRL . rerum Germanicar. tom. ii. 
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In Beſnia, and the adjacent countries, the Manicheaps, or Pauliciang, who Or Ax. XV, 
were the fame with the ſect named, in Lay, Cas bariſts, propagated their doc 
 trines with confidence, and held their religious aſſemblies with impunity, 
Lc is true, indeed, that the great protector of the Manicheans, STEFREN 


nn bf Balwe, e their. ces, receives batte, Ko 41e 
miniſtry of Join Carvaraivs, a Roman cardinal, and, in conſequence | 
thereof, expelled theſe heretics out of his dominions. But it is alſo cer- | 

| 


fitors, and delivered over by them to the civil magiſtrates, who committed | 
dry ng dae enen eee, 5 | 
IT. The Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit (who were called, in Germany, Beghards, | 


Beg bards, or Schweſtriones, and, in France, Turelupins, and whoſe diſtinctive pas.“ ang“ 
character was a ſpecies of myſticiſm, that bordered upon frenzy) wandered Adamites. 
about in a ſecret and diſguiſed manner in ſeveral parts of France, Germany, 

and Flanders, and particularly in Suabia and Switzerland, where they ſpred 

the contagion of their enthuſiaſm, and caught the unwary in their ſnares. 

The ſearch, however, that was made after them was ſo ſtrict and well- 
conducted, that few of the teachers and chiefs of this fanatical ſect eſcaped 

the hands of the ingquiſitars [4]. When the war between the Huſſites and A 
the votaries of Rome broke out in Bobemia in the year 1418, a troop of theſe 5 | 
fanatics, with a perſon at their head whoſe name was Joan, repaired thicher, © ' T.- 
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and held fecret aſſemblies, firſt at Prague, and afterwards in different places, [ 
from whence they, at length, retired to a certain iſland, where they were | | 
leſs expoſed to the notice of their enemies. It was, as we have already had —” 
occafion to obſerve, one of the leading principles of this ſect, that the tender | 
inſtincts of nature, with that baſhfulneſs and modeſty that generally accom- ute | 
pany them, were evident marks of inberent corruption, and ſhewed, that the . | 


mind was not ſufficiently purified nor rendered conformable” to the divine 
nature, from whence it derived its origin. And they alone were deemed 
Perfect by theſe fanatics, and ſuppoſed to be united to the ſupreme Being, — 


(5) Fernx Malrzorus (whoſe German name is Harmmerlein) in his account of the Lollardi, 
Which is ſubjoined to his book Contra validas Memiicantes, i. e. 52 the ſturdy Beggars, Oper. 
lag. c 2. a, has given us a liſt, though a very imperfect one, of the Beghards that were committed 
to the flames/in Switzerland and the adjacent countries during this century. This author, in has 
books againſt the Beghards and Lo//ards, has (either throug deſign, or by a miſtake founded on 

the ambiguity of the terms) confounded together three different of perſons, who were uſually 
known by the appellation of Beghards and Lollards, as 1/, the Tertiaries or third order of the more 
*auftere Franciſcans. 24%, the Brethren of the free ſpirit; and 3dly, the Cellite or Alexian friars. 
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Cx x7.XV. who could behold, without any emotion, the naked bodies of the ſex to 


| TO CIS 


—— which they did not belong, and who, in imitation of what was practiſed be. 


fore the fall by our firſt parents, went ſtark naked, and converſed familiarly 
in this manner with males and females, without feeling 'any of the tender 
propenſities of nature. Hence it was that the BEOHARDS (whom the Bo- 
hemians, by a change in the pronuntiation of that word, called Picard; ) 
when they came into their religious aſſemblies, and were preſent at the cele- 
bration of divine worſhip, appeared abſolutely naked, without any fort of 


veil or covering at all. They had alſo conftantly in their mouths a maxim, 


which, indeed, was very ſuitable to the genius of the religion they profeſſea, 
viz, that ruEY WERE NOT FREE (i. e. ſufficiently extriezted from the 
ſhackles of the body) who made uſe of garments, particularly ſuch garments a; 
covered the thighs and the parts adjacent. Theſe horrible tenets could not but 


caſt a deſerved reproach upon this abſurd ſect; and though nothing paſſed in 
their religious aſſemblies that was contrary to the rules of virtue, yet they 


were univerſally ſuſpected of the moſt ſcandalous incontinence and of the moſt 
laſcivious practices. Z1sK a, the auſtere general of the Huſſites, gave credit 
to theſe ſuſpicions and to the rumours they occafioned; and, falling upon 
this miſerable ſect in the year 1421, he put ſome to the ſword, and con- 
demned the reſt to the flames, which dreadful puniſhment they ſuſtained 
with the moſt chearful fortitude, and alſo with that contempt of death that 
was peculiar to their ſect, and which they poſſeſſed in a degree that ſeems to 
ſurpaſs credibility (il. Among the various titles, by which thefe extrava- 
gant enthuſiaſts were diſtinguiſhed, that of Adamites was one; and it was 
given them on account of their being ſo ſtudious to imitate the ſtate of in- 
nocence in which the firſt man was originally created. The ignominious 
term of Begbards, or Picards, which was at firſt peculiar to the ſmall ſect of 
which we now treat, was afterwards applied to the Hufites, and to all the 
Bohemians who oppoſed the tyranny of the Roman church. All theſe were 


called by their enemies, and indeed by the multitude in general, Picard 


The White Pre- III. A new ſect, which made a great noiſe and infected the multitude 


thren. 


with the contagion of their enthuſiaſm, aroſe about the beginning of this 
> ee 9 . . f 5 „ 3901 1 os 4 ä 1 


Ii] See Jo. LAs TI Hiſtoria Fratrum Bohemorum MI. lib. ii. $756. who proves in a ſatiſ- 
factory and circumſtantial manner, that the Huſſites and the Bohemian Brethrez were entirely diſtinct 
from theſe Picards, and had nothing at all in common with them. The other authors, that have 
«written upon this ſubject, are honourably mentioned by Isaac DE Baus OBR, in Eis Di/ertaticr 
ur les Adamites de Boheme, which is ſubjoined to LenrFaxT's Hiftaire ae, la Guerre des Haſſites. 
This learned author is at vaſt pains in juſtifying the Picards, or Bohemian Adamites, whom he ſup- 
poſes to have been the ſame with the Walden/es, and a ſett of men eminent for their piety, whom 
their enemies loaded with the moſt groundleſs accuſations. But this is manifeſtly endeavouring to 


waſh the Zthiopian white, For it may be demonſtrated, by the moſt unexceptionable and authentic 
records, that the account I have given of the matter is true, The reſearches | bave made, and the 


knowledge they have procured me of the civil and religious hiſtory. of theſe times, entitle me per- 
haps to more credit in ſuch a point as this, than the laborious author from whom I differ, whote-ac- 


quaintance with the hiſtory of the middle age was but ſuperticial, and who. was, by no means, 


exempt from prejudice and partiality, 
, | | century s 


eur. V. e Hiternal HisTory of the Cavacu., 
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century. A certain prieſt, whoſe name is not known, deſcended. from. the C ENT. 
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number of perſons of both ſexes, who, after the example of their chief, were 
alſo; cloathed in white linen, from whence they, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Fratres Albati, i. e. M bite Brethren, This enthuſiaſtic. multitude 
went in a kind of proceſſion through ſeveral provinces, following a croſs, 
which their leader held erected like a ſtandard, and, by the 1 800 ap- 
pearance of their ſanctity and devotion, captivated to ſuch a degree the 
minds of the people wherever they went, that perſons of all ranks and orders 
flocked, in crowds, to augment their number. The new chief cxhorted his. 
followers to appeaſe the anger of an incenſed Deity, emaciated his, body by. 
voluntary acts of mortification and penance, endeavoured to perſuade the 
European nations to renew the war againſt the Turks in Paleſtine, and pre- 
tended, that he was favoured with divine viſions, which inſtructed him in: 
the will and in the ſecrets of heaven. Bowtracz IX apprehending, that 
this enthuſiaſt or impoſtor concealed inſidious and ambitious views [/], had 
him ſeized. and committed, to the flames, upon which his followers were 
diſperſed and his ſect entirely extinguiſhed, Whether a puniſhment fo 
levere was inflicted with reaſon and juſtice, is a point that has been debated, 
and yet remains uncertain ; for. ſeveral writers of great credit and authority 
maintain the innocence of this ſectary, while. others aſſert, that he was con- 
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victed of the moſt enormous crimes In]. 
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was Eolpius CaxTer, and to WILLIAM of HILDENISSEN, a Carmelite 
monk, and whoſe,members were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Men of under- 
 ftanding, | There. were many things. reprehenſible in the doctrine of this ſect, . 
which ſeemed to be chiefly derived from the. theology of the Myſtics. For 
they pretended to be honoured with celeſtial viſions, denied that any could 
arrive at a perfect knowledge of. the Holy Scriptures without the extraor- 
% Turobonic p NIE tells us, that it was from Scorland that this ſect came, and that their 
leader gave himſelf out for the prophet Elias. Siooxius and PLATIN A inform us, that this en- 
thuſiaſt came from France; that he was cloathed in white, carried in his aſpect the greateſt modeſty, 
and ſeduced prodigious numbers of people of both ſexes and of all ages; that his followers (called 

| Penitents) among whom were ſeveral cardinals and prieſts, were cloathed in white linen down to 
their heels, with caps which covered their whole faces, except their eyes; that they went in great 
troops of ten, twenty, and forty thouſand. perſons from one city to another, calling out for mexcy, - 
and finging hymns ; that wherever they came, they were received with great hoſpitality, and made 
innumerable proſelytes; that they faſted, or lived upon bread and water during the ume of their 
Pilgrimage, UI contiriued generally nine or ten days. See Annal. Mediol. ap MURATORIL-— 
Vikas Bb. ARE. EE. 3 | 


I What Dr. 9 hints but obſcurely here is farther explained by S:coxvus- and P a- 
TINA, who tell us, that the pilgrims, mentioned in the preceding note, ſtopped at Viterbo, and 
that Boniyace, fearing leſt the prieſt, who headed them, deſigned by their. aſſiſtance to ſeize u on 
the gere. ſent a body of troops thither, who apprehended the falſe prophet, and carried him 
to Rome, where he was burnt.] © 3 eee ee e ee 
Ia] See LENTAN T, Hiſt. du concil de Piſs, tom. i. p. 102.— Po, Hiſtoria Flbrentina, 
U. in. p. 122. Mac. Axrox. SABELLICUS in Enneadibus Rhapſodiæ Tiiſtoricæ, Euntad. ix. 
bb. ix. tom. ii, Opp. p. 839. publiſhed in folio at Baſil in the year 1560. CORY x 
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Alps [k], arrayed in a white garment, and accompanied with a.prodigious — 
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IV. In the year 1411, a ſect was diſcovered in Flanders, and more eſpe- The men o us- 
cially at Bruſſels, which owed its origin to an illiterate man, whoſe name nie. 


Cant. XV. 
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amar Ries of a Divine illumination; declare the a ord of a new 
revelation [from heaven, more complete and perfect than the Goſpel of 
Cuxisr; maintained, that the reſurrection was already accompliſhed in the 
perſon of ssus, and that no other reſurreftion was to be expected; 
affirmed, that the inward man was not defiled by the outward actions, what- 


ever they were 3 that the pains of hel] were to have an end, and that, not 
only all mankind, but even the devils themſelves, were to return to God, 


and be made partakers of eternal felicity. This ſect ſeems to have been a 


branch of that of the Brethren. and Sifters of the free ſpirit ; ſince they declared, 
that a new diſpenſation of grace and ſpiritual liberty was to be promulgated 
to mortals by the Holy Ghoſt. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, on the 
other hand, that their abſurdities were mingled with ſeveral opinions, which 
ſhewed, that they were not totally void of underſtanding; for they meintained 


among other things, uf, that CurisT alone had merited eternal life and 
felicity for the human race, and that therefore men could not acquire this 


* ineſtimable privilege by their own actions alone; 2aly, that the Dt to 
* whom the people confeſſed thei tranſgrefſions, had not the power of ab- 
« folving them, but that it was ChHRIST alone in whom this authority was 
<< veſted; and zdly, that voluntary penance and mortification were not ne- 


_ «« ceffary to ſalvation,” Theſe propoſitions, however, and ſome others were 


A new ſe&t of 


Flagellantes or 


Whippers. 


declared heretical by Perxx D*A1LLY, biſhop of Cambray, who obliged 
WILLIAM of „„ to abjure them u], and wer vith the 
greareft vehemence and ſucceſs the progreſs of this ſect. | 
V. The ſect of the Flagellautes, or I bippers, continued: to excite com- 
motions in Germany, more eſpecially in Thuringia and the Lower Saxony; but 
theſe fanatics were very different from the ancient heretics of the ſame name, 
who ran wildly in troops through various provinces. The new / bippers re- 
zected not only the ſacraments, but allo every branch of external worſhip, 
and placed their only hopes of ſalvation in faith and flagellation, to which 
they added ſome ſtrange. doctrines concerning the erg ſpirit, and other 
matters, which are not explained with ſufficient perſpicuity in the records of 
antiquity. The perſon that appeared at the head of this ſect in Thuringia 
was Cox RAD SCHMIDT, who, with. many of his followers, was apprehended 


and committed to the flames [o], in the year 1414, by Henry Schoxr PRT, 
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who was, at that time, Inquiſitor i in Germany, and rendered his name famous 


ÞÞ b- See the records of this tranſaction in Suzi BAL UZ. Miſeellan. tom ii. p. 27). 


Excerpta * 2 in Jo. Bach. MK ENII Scriptor. rerum See. Ton. 5.4. 


1521 Monaſter. in An fon. MaTTH #1 Analt2. wet. evi, t p. 71,—Chron. 
J deb. in — Scriptor. rerum German. tom. ii. p. 362. — Ffm VI articles of faith 
adopted by this ſe, which were committed to pricing oy a certain inquifiur uf \Prapdenbardh in the 

1411, and which Cox x av Scamir is faid to have taken from the pu  Walkenried, we 


may derive a tolerable idea of their doctrine, of which the ſubſtance is as follows: That the opinion 
e the Roman church with reſpect to the efficacy of the ſacraments, the flames of purgatery, 4: 
ing for the dead, and feveral other points are entirely falſe and g ſs ; and that the perſon, who be- 
liedes what is contained in the Apoftle's Creed, repeats frequently the Lord's Prayer and the Ave Mari 


and at certain times laſhes bis body Jeverely, as 4 eee e * 8 
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fot his attachment to this ſect. Binrnorp SCHADE, wy 
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8 1 Wo wo a. ; 425 Ne EY L * vary, the ſpreading-of Gre, 3 in the 


verdl Ages of — Charth, 18 explained; the 
1 * 285 — of the Heachens is enquired into; 
2 l and; Metbads.. for their Converſion ' propoſed. . 
7 nn 2 E 1 e Third Edition corrected, with 
1 2 Burns Lol FO. © Robert Minde, A. NI. 9 4 
In 2 vols. Biſhop of London, in his Paſtoral Fall 
| 48 Rurmt's. Hift TA "a mo reramniendi (this: Boot as Ween: gs Ul a il and 
of e Church of 1 he zd Part, AE. WY Hann 
a Su N to the 2 vols. formerly publiſh 5 2 for che Truth and 
The Works of the Learned I/aac Barrow, Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion; in 
955 D. K. * of Trinity-College, Cam- Ten Sermons, To which is added, A Sermon 
bridge. In 2 vols | upon God's Moral Government, B 3 
5. A Paraphraſe and Commentary on the Neaw Nack! 15D. D. 1 * 
7 e/tament. In 2 vols. By Dr, Whitly. The 14. Sermons on Various Subjects. By Joh 
Sixth Edition. Abernetbey, M. A, with a large Preface, con- 
6. The Works of the Moſt Rev. Dr. John taining the Life of the Author. In 4 vols. 
"TillotJon, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The The zd and 4th vols. may be had ſeparate. 
Fifth Edition. In 3 vols, To which is now 15. Sermons on Several Subjects. By John 
firſt added, The Life of the Author, by the Rev. Orr, M. A. Rector of Marybourgh, in the Dioceſe 
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The Thirteenth Edition, with Cuts. the County of Fort, and Prebendary of Sar. 
n 2 vols | 
: . . 17. Sermons on n ſeveral important Subjects 


5 By Jou Fofter, D. D. In 4 vols. 
* | New Hiſtory of England. In 6 vols. 18. The Divine Legation of Moſes. In 9 
By David Hume, Eq. Books. The 4th Edition, Corrected and En- 

9. AS 22 of Moral Philoſophy, in 3 Books. larged. The firſt vol. in 2 Parts. 
Witten by the late Francis Hutcheſon, L. L. D. 19. The Principles. of Natural and Revealed 
Kb f Philoſophy in the Un iverſity of Religion occaſionally opened and explained, in a 
 _ Glaſsow, publiſhed ＋ * Original MSS. by Courſe of Sermons preached before the Hon. 
his Son Francis Hutcheſon, M. D. To which is Society of Lineeln's-Inn. In 2 vols. | 
| prefixed, Some Account of the Life, /ritings, 20. The Alliance between Church and State. 
and Character of the Author. By the Rev. Or, The Necefity and Equity of an EftabliſheRe- 


I, _ Leechman, D. D. 2 vols. ligion, and a Teft-Law demenflrated. In 3 Books. 
The Hiſtory of Philo/ophy: Containing po Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 

FS. Lin es, Opinions, Actions, and „ N of the 21. Julian: Or, A Diſcourſe concerning the 

Philoſopher, of every Sea. yy & homas Stanley, 1 and Fiery Eruption, which defeated 


Eſq. The Fourth Edition. which the in- that Emperor's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple 
numeruble Miſtakes, beth in the Text and Notes of Jeruſalem, In which the Reality of a Divine 
of all former Editions are corrected; the Citations Interpoſition is ſhewn ; the Objections to it are 
and References exactly adj juſted, and compared anſwered, and the Nature of that Evidence which 
throughout with the Originals, and with the demands the Aſſent of every reaſonable Man to 
Latin Tranſlation, printed at Leipfich. a miraculous fact, is conſidered and explained. 
1 1. Diſcourſes on, all the principal Branches of The Second Edition with Additions. 
Natural Religion and Social Virtue, By Fames The above 4 by V. Warburton, Lord Biſhop 


Foſter, D. D. In 2 vols. | of Gloceſter. 
| | 22. A View of 1d. Bolingbrote's ; Phil ＋ phy 
Dr 4 „ O. complete, in four Letters, to a Friend. In which 


his whole Syſtem of datidelity and Naturaliſm 


HE Hiftory of the Propagation of 3s expoſed and confuted. With the Apology 
-1 Ch and the Overthrow of prefixed, The Second Edition. 
n. Wherein the Chriſtian Religion is 23. The ſame Book in dine Volume, — 
— the Riſe and — of ahead cimo. Third Edition. 


